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NOTICE. 


In  presenting  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  .the 
Society  to  the  farmers  of  the  State,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  matter  of  deep  interest  to  all.  That  there  is  pro- 
gress making  in  the  different  branches  of  Agriculture  in  our  State, 
cannot  be  questioned.  The  volume  which  is  now  presented  con- 
tains the  history  of  what  is  doing,  and  suggestions  for  further  ad- 
vancement. 

There  are  valuable  papers  contained  in  this  volume  from  prac- 
tical men,  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  farmers. 
The  results  of  draini^e,  so  fully  and  clearly  set  forth,  will  have 
an  effect  upon  the  practice  of  our  farmers  throughout  the  State, 
and  will  lead  to  vast  improvement. 

The  increased  interest  which  is  manifested  in  the  subject  of 
Agriculture  is  most  gratifying — ^and  the  demand  which  is  made 
for  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Society, shows  that  the  operations 
of  the  farmers  of  New-York  are  interesting  the  people  of  our  own 
country  not  only,  but  those  of  distant  lands.  The  report  of  the 
undersigned,  to  his  Excellency  Gov.  Hunt,  on  the  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition in  England,  is  annexed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature. 

The  subscriber  has  been  greatly  aided  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume  by  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  with  an  earnest  desire  that  it  may  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  one  of  the  greatest  interests  of  our  State 

and  nation,  that  of  Agriculture. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

JigTicvltural  Rooms^  March^  1852.  Secretary. 
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coNsnTunoN  of  the  nkw-tork  state  agricultural 

SOCIETY. 


The  style  of  this  Society  shall  be  "The  New-York  State  Agri- 
eoltaral  Society."  Its  objects  shall  be  to  improve  the  condition 
of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  the  Household  arts. 

Sec.  1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  the  State  as 
shall  signify  in  writing,  their  wish  to  become  meinbers,  and  shall 
pay  on  subscribing  bot  less  than  one  dollar,  and  annually  there; 
after  one  dollar,  and  also  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding  mem- 
bers.' 

The  Prei^idents  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  or  a  delegate 
from  each,  shall  ex  ofiicio  be  members  of  this  Society. 
'  The  payment  of  ten  dollars  or  more  shall  constitute  a  member 
tbt  life,  and  exempt  the  doiior  from  annual  contributions. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President/ 
eight  Vice  Presidents,  one  to  be  located  in  leach  Judicial  District ; 
a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an 
Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  the  officers  above  named,  and 
live  additional  members,  and  five  of  the  Ex-Presidents  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  these  five  shall 
consist  of  the  five  Ex-Presidents  whose  term  of  office  has  last  ex- 
pired, of  whom  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  and  that  the 
Ex-Presidents  of  the  Society,  not  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Councillors^  to  which  may  be 
referred,  for  consultation  and  advice,  all  questions  that  may  from 
time  to  time  arise,  and  in  ^e  decision  of  which  the  Society  may 
in  any  manner  be  interested ;  and  a  Crener^  Committer,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  shall  be  located  in  the  several  counties, and. be  equal 
to  the  representations  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
Society.    Tfie  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  carry  on  the  corres- 
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pondence  with  other  Societies^  with  indiTidoab    and  with  the 
general  committee,  in  the  fVirtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  disburse 
them  on  the  order  of  the  President  or  a  Vice  President,  counter- 
signed by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  th» 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  aimvtal  meeting  in  January. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  take  charge  of  and  distribute  or 
preserve  all  seeds,  plants,  book9,Tnodels,  &c.,  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Society  y  and  shall  have  also  the  charge  of  all  .com- 
munications designed  or  palculated  for  'publieatioQ^  and  so  far  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  shall  collect,  arrange  and  publish  .the 
same  in. such  manner  and  form  as  they  shall  deem  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  General  Committee  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  the  counties  in  which  they  shall  respectively  reside,  and 
will  constitute  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  thi^  gemote  members  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting,  of  the  Society  on  the. 
second  Wednesday  of  February,  in  the  .city  of  Albany,  at  which 
time  all  the  officer^  shall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  and  ^J-^ 
ballot,  with  the  exception  of  the  Geperal  Committee  for  th«  coon- 
^^^  which  maybe,  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committer  who 
shall  have  power. to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the 
officers  of  the  Society  during  the  year.  Extra  meetings  may  b€^ 
convoked  by  the  Executive  committee.  Fifteen  membeis  shall  he 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  5.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair., 
at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive. 
Comipittee.        .      ^       . 

Sec.  6.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  attending  any  annual  meeting. 

Statk  Ao]ir;ultiihak.  Boov»,i  I 
January  J  1852.  y 

1  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Constitution  ot  the 

Itew'-f ork  State  Agriculturat  Sbcietj. 

b\  p.  JOHNSOI^,. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  MAR.  22, 1852. 


COMMUNICATION 


From  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

Statk  Agricultuhal  RoOBCS)  \ 
March,  2J0tAy  IBbZ.     $ 

To  the  Hon.  Jonas  C.  Hs^btt, 

Speaker  of  the  Jlsscmily: 

In  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  for  the  promotion  of 

Agriculture,  I  present  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  New-York 

State  Agricultural  Society,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive 

eonuoittee,  and  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  county  societies  for  1851 . 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Cor.  Secretary^ 


tAg- Trans.,  1852.)  1  \ 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OV  TBB 


Jffm-80rk  0tate  ^gtimltttral  0orfttB: 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMTTTEE  FOR  185L 


to  THE  LEGISLATUBE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-TOBR: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New-Tork  Stute  Agricultural 
Society,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  Agri- 
culture, 

That  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in 
the  departments  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  will  be  most  fully  exhibited  in  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
and  county  Associations  which  are  herewith  submitted,  tt  gives, 
the  Committee  great  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  assure  the  Honora- 
ble the  Legislature,  that  the  evidences  of  advancement  and  progress 
in  the  Agriculture  of  our  State  are  of  the  most  cheering  as  well  as 
encouraging  character.  At  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  So- 
ciety has  there  been  such  satisfactory  evidence  afforded  of  the  bene- 
ficial eifects  of  the  application  of  science  to  this  important  branch  of 
industry ;  and  in  a  great  variety  of  instances  the  results  have  been 
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io  manifest  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  many  of  onr  intelligent 
farmers,  who  previously  had  been  slow  in  acknowledging  the  im- 
portance of  its  application  to  the  great  interest  to  which  they  had 
devoted  their  lives. 

The  attention  which  has  been  given  to  improved  systems  of 
husbandry  in  varjious  parts.of  the  State,  has,  we  are  assured  in 
almost  every  instance,  proved  advantageous  to  the  farmer ;  and  as 
more  care  and  attention  is  given  to  the  management  of  the  fium 
in  all  its  details,  we  shall  expect  a  continued  advancement. 

In  the  rc^ports  which werepubli^edinourTransactions for  1650, 
on  the  management  of  farms,  will  be  found  many  most  valuable 
suggestions,  desenring  careful  consideration.  We  desire  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  report  of  Mr.  D.  D.  T.  More  of  his  farm 
near  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  sandy  lands  which  for  years  have 
been  considered  of  little  value.  The  means  of  reclaiming  this 
land  and  securing  results  equal  to  our  m9Str  favored  farms  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  are  so  fully  and  clearly  set  forth  as  to  elicit  the 
approbation  of  practical,  intelligent  farmers  in  eteiy  portioii  of  • 
our  State,  not  only,  but  also  in  various  portions  of  the  United 
States. .  We  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  More,  with  his  successful  results,  will  give  an  increased 
value  to  this  kind  of  land  throughout  our  State ;  in  fact,  we  have 
assurances  that  sales  have  been  made  based  mainly  upon  these 
truly  gratifying  results,  showing  a  very  large  inci'ease  of  price  over 
those  of  previous  years.  It  is  most  encouraging,  when  we  can  thus 
directly  trace  the  beneficial  results  of  the  efforts  which  are  making 
by  the  Society  to  spread  before  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  the 
Union,  tlie  improvements  which  are  being  made  in  agriculture. 
We  have  never  had  presented  in  so  clear  and  satisfactory  a  manner 
the  whole  process  of  reclaiming  light  soils,  as  is  given  in  this  re- 
port, and  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  considered  as  among  the 
most  valuable  contributions  we  have  been  permitted  to  make  to  the 
great  cause  of  Agriculture.  The  other  fartn  reports  of  Gen.  Roswell 
Harmon,  and  E.  M.  Bradley,  are  also  very  valuable  and  important 
documents,  which  have  elicited  attention  from  various  dh*ectiozis. 
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A  cursory  glance  eveD,  at  the  present  state  of  farm  management 
in  our  State,,  will  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  that  our  progesais 
onward.  In  every  county,  and  we-  might  perhaps  say  in  almost 
every  town,  the  evidences  are  afforded  of  very  great  improvement 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  operations  of  the  farm  are  now  con- 
ducted ;  and  from  the  returns  received  firom  the  county  Societies, 
we  have  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  wherever  improved  sys- 
tems of  husbandry  have  been  adopted,  there  farms  bear  a  higher 
money  value:  This  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  results,  eviden- 
cing as  it  does,  that  our  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
improvements  which  have  been  brought  to  their  aid,  and  that  those 
who  are  desirous  of  making  investments  are  giving  their  preferences 
to  those' who  have  thus  directed  their  energies.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  such  will  ever  be  the  result.  That  there  is  an  advance  in 
our  real  estate  throughout  the  State  we  believe  no  one  can  doubt ; 
and  that  the  increased  value  of  our  farms  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  efforts  made  by  the  State  and  County  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciations ;  and  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  our  improve- 
ments shall  be  more  fully  carried  out,  we  think  must  be  apparent  to 
every  reflecting  and  discriminating  mind. 

The  operations  of  the  Society,  during  the  past  j'ear,  have  been 
generally  of  a  character,  as  those  of  former  years,  with  a  con- 
tinued effort,  however,  to  improve,  whenever  opportunity  present- 
ed. Our  Transactions,  which  were  presented  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  were  prepared  with  much  care,  and  the  anti- 
cipations which  were  indulged  as  to  their  adaptation  to  the  wants 
of  the  age  have  been  fully  realized.  The  Survey  of  the  county 
of  Seneca,  which  appears  in  that  report,  has  elicited,  from  the 
friends  of  A$priopilture,  jn  our  own  State,  as  well  as  from  other 
States,  in  our  Union,  the  most  decided  approbation — and  many 
of  the  other  articles  have  been  already  extensively  copied,  and 
the  whole  work  ia  referred  to  as  of  a  character  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  age,  ajad  which  must  improve  and  advance  the 
Agriei^tuial  intere^  of  our  own  State,  and  of  the  country  .at 
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It  11M17  not  be  inappropriate,  in  connexion,  to  notfee  in  wh^t 
estimation  our  Transactions  are  held. abroad,  by  gentlemen  who 
«re  oompetent  to  judge  of  their  value,  to' the  great  AgricottntBl 
•interest.  While  in  England,  the  past  summer,  the  Secretary  distrib- 
uted several  copies  of  the  volume  of  1849,  among  editors  of  Agricul- 
tural Journals,  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  editor  of  one  of  the  Agricultural  Journals  of  Great  Britain 
thss  alludes  to  the  volume.  <<  We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness 
Tof  Mr.  Johnson,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New-Tork  State 
Agricultural  Society,  for  a  ci^y  of  the  Transactions  for  1846 — a 
volume  of  near  1,000  pages.  Of  course,  in  such  a  volume,  there 
must  be  much  matter  of  an  ephemeral  kind,  though  we  are  Unmdio 
ndmU  that,  as  compared  with  the  <<  Transactions''  of  many  of  our 
European  Societies,  there  is  a  greater  amountofrea//y  valuablefnai^ 
worthy  of  a  place  amongst  the  scientiflc  literature  of  the  country, 
than  is  general.'' 

Expressl<tts  of  « like  chamcter,  from  gmtlemen  abixtad  weie 
often  made,  and  they  are  alluded  to  here  solely,  for  the  purpose  ot 
showing  the  importance  of  the  operations  of  our  Society,  and  flie 
other  associations  of  the  State,  embodied,  as  they  are,  annnally, 
ki  the  Transactions  published  by  the  Legislature. 

•  While  absent,  the  Secretary  had  an  oj^rtuntty  of  presenlteg 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  to  the  Oentrale  Nationale  AgrieM- 
turd  Society  of  France — and  as  the  account  of  the  iMroceediB|;8 
«f  the  Society  have  a  beaxfng  upon  the  importance  <rf  onr  cfffarts, 
as  a  Society,  we  give  them  briefly. 

Moms.  Chsverxili/Ic,  Vice  President  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  Patsvi 
Jeetetary. 

Feriiy  Julgj  1851. 

Having  been  introduced  by  Count  EsMotET,  one  of  the  Juiws 

at  the  exhibition  in  London,  from  France,Mr.  Johtoon  remarked,  en 

presenting  the  Transactions,  that  it  gave  him  very  great  pleasure  to 

meet  this  distinguished  body,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  advance- 
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inmit0fAie«oiwo&DfAgri|CiiIt[i)re.  Thepi4>lumtioiitofthe8oG]6^) 
:wbi^  ;bad  been  forwarded  to  ooniy  were  highly  appreciated  ai»d 
would  aid  much  in  the  .«4^weeiaeiufc  of  the, beet  interests  of  our 
country.  As  a  slight  return  for  the  very  valuable  donations  we 
Iliad  ireqeivtd,  we  had  presented  the  .Transaetione  of  our  Society, 
«fhieb|  thw{^  young  in  comparison  with  theirs,  was  jsoaking  ei- 
Mttoas  >to  diAi$e  as  widely  m  possible^  information  on  Agrieol*- 
iRrfi,  JBbitfioultero)  and  the  lauts  conncieted  with  them.  I  allur 
^M  lUsiely)  6)  ithe  p«ttonag^  bestowed  by  the  State  upon  the 
flMieiirinitaftQnual^^Qntributionof  ftutdsandtbepubl^  of  the 
fDnuonetions  £>r.dislributio&yand|pftveana<ico»]itof  ouc  annual  ezi- 
Mbiltoan  aaidrO^iiuanner  ia  which  our  Traoiattioos  -  wese  piep«rfidL 

3  ^pmmited  tbem  idthtiue  teport  of  &»  trial  0f  plows  made  V 
A^  Society, and  a  description  of  tiic  yingiua  Cltain  Beaperof 
IfcCOBncK,  to  which  had  been  awaided  ih^.Cmmcil  Meitd  of  Uui 
BrWHtkffiytfaB  onfliy  mgle  isiplemeiit,  J  beUeve,  to  which  that 
honar  had  been  giten.  M  mtuamiDg  my  thanks  for  the  Ifiindness 
whidi  had  been^xteosd^d  ioime  on  behalf  of  die  Stale  and  Society 
whtohlxf^resented;  lespreasedlhe  hope  ihattineifitercomsse  which 
had  been  so  happily  commcMed  between  our  Societies  would-be 
contioned  to  ow  mutail  advantage  aitd  to  fiie  best  interests  of  our 
iwpeative.coiuiftrics.  We  remeMbered  :with  gtat^ul  feelzi^  :tii6 
tflsistance  xcoekredirom  i^anoe  at  an^arly  period  in  oyr  fantoiiy^ 
in  our  strugf^es  Jir  indi^endcnee,  aad  that  we  shofuld  ^ever  hold 
their  country  in  grateful  remembrance,  and  our  desire  was,  that  the 
iBfe^ffConrse  shotild  ttofinuefof  4li6  tidrt  tfUendly  ^charaoter,  as 
hi!lierto,iand:tbittprospeiuiy  ifind  >mc^fat  attend  the  cAirls 

of  jfte  WtmAf  mtha^  tWiadbcaBdemoBt  in  aUrthat  could  coalrik^ 
uto  to  a  nation's  welfare,  honatoapul  f^kkayl 

My  mam&s  >tr^»  twnsiatad  i>jiSb.  £ay»&,  and  /the  Yke  Bnsl- 
dent  madoaomie>^eiy  campUmwtoryiicoiaarfcain  legand  toonr  Sck 
9ki(tjfi9mi)k^Tim$Mtk>iaif^  in>lfae cause  of  j&ipricul* 

tme.  A  waa^foUowedihyli&.llifaiia SdiviMds,in  some Fcry  fldt^ 
taring  tMuarks:in>re9aid>to  our. Stated  on  tbe  libcaality  which  had 
>  the  psegMBtioniand  jtthllc^olDof  lonr  work  on  /Natunl 
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Hi^rj,  of  which  any  oonntry  in  Europe  might  be  proud,  as  well 
418  the  very  creditable  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
eiety,  which  were  most  highly  appreciated. 

RoTAL  Society  of  Enoland. — At  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  every  facility  was  afforded  the 
flecretary,  as  therepwsentatiye  of  the  Society,  and  the  proceedings 
*  of  the  Society,  in  relation  to  a  sample  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  from 
Essex  county,  in  our  State,  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  also  in  the  Journal  of  our  9wa 
JSociety.  This  important  fertilizer,  which  is  used  to  an  ext^il  in 
England,  that  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  our  &rmei8,  is  fimnd  ia 
our  own  State  in  great  abundance  and  of  a  quality  superior  to 
what  can  be  readily  obtained  in  England ;  and  there  is  such  a  de- 
mand for  it  in  England,  for  fertilizing  their  turnip  crops,  that 
orders  have  been  sent  here,  we  understand,  for  the  entire  yield  of 
our  mines — upon  terms,  it  is  believed,  that  will  five  a  handsome 
return  to  the  owners.  If  this  is  so  valuable  for  England,  the  in* 
quiry  suggests  itself  at  once,  is  it  not  equally  valuable  for  our 
own  soils.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  we  ought  to  introduce  it 
extensively  here,  and  that  instead  of  permitting  it  to  go  abroad  to 
enrich  the  lands  in  foreign  countries,  we  should  retain  it  here,  to 
Increase  our  own  crops,  and  wh«Q  needed  send  them  abroad,  se^ 
curing  to  ourselves  the  advantage  of  this  fertilizer  in  the  increased 
crops,  which  we  should,  by  its  use,  be  enabled  to  raise. 

An  article  on  the  use  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  its  advantages^ 
as  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  England,  will  be  found  among  the 
papers  submitted,  and  we  ask  the  careful  attcnti<m  of  the  farmers 
of  New-York,  to  this  valuable  article. 

'  AGRicuLTuaAL  MuszTTH.-r^The  great  value  of  the  Agricultural 
Museum,  which  has  been  commenced  by  the  Society,  has  how  been 
completely  established  in  the  public  mind.  The  opportunities 
which  are  thus  afforded  for  the  etaminationcf  Impleiaenfs,  seeds^ 
&c.,  have  be^n,  during  the  past  yfiir,  muc3i  more  extensively  than 
any  previous  year,'eDjoyed  by  fiususrs.  and  otheif-^Hakd  nothing 
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but  a  want  of  room  prevents  the  Society  extending  it^  90  as  to  |)e 

et^ual  to  any  in  the  world. 

The  Secretary  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  which  were 
afforded  him  while  in  Europe,  to  obtain  an  interchange  of  grains^ 
8eeds,&c.,  from  extensive  establishments  in  London,  Edinburgh 
and  Paris,  ^nd  has  idready  received  from  London  and  Paris,  veiy 
extensive  and  valuable  coUectiolis,  which  have  been  arranged  in, 
cases  in  the  rooms ;  also  a  small  collection  from  California.  The 
varieties  received  from  one  house  in  London,  Oiarlwood  &  Oum- 
mins,  are  117 ;  and  from  Yilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  several 
hundred.  The  letter  from  Mons;  Yilmorin  ft  Co.,  and  from  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Paar i8,aoeonipany  this  report.  An  extensive 
collection  from  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  Edinburgh,  who  exhibited  much 
the  most  perfect  collection  at  the  Exhibition,  is  expected,  and  another 
.extensive  one  fr€«nyilQiofin'&  Co.,  whidi  will  probably  contain 
i^mples  of  all  the  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  Europe.  To  enable 
the  Society  to  continue  and  make  perfect  this  system  of  exchanges, 
they  must  rely  upon  the  farmers  of  the  State,  to  furnish  them  for 
exchange,  samples  of  all  their  grain,  in  the  head  as  well  as  in  the 
berry — and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  results  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  improvement  of  our  crops  by  the  introduction  of  new 
and  valuable  varieties  of  grain  and  seeds,  will  soon  be  experienced. 
To  enable  us  to  accomplish,  however,  all  that  is  desired,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  very  largely  increased  space  be  provided  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  collection.  The  Legislature  will,  doubtless, 
make  such  provision,  should  the  importanee^of  the  oollection 
be  as  favorably  appreciated*  by  them:  as.  lit  is  by  the  public  at  latge. 

Great  ExHrtinoir  in  LoNDON.-^Tt  will  be  recollected  that  in 
buf  last  report,  this  exhibition  was  alluded  to — and  that  an  appror 
priation  had  been  made  by  the  executive  committee  tor  the  purpose 
of  being  awarded  to  sucH  of  the  members  of  the  Society  as  should  j©r 
eeive  prize  medals  at  that  exhibition.  It  give^  the  Society  great 
pleasure  to  announce  the  following  persons  as  having  received 
prizes;  and  for  some  of  the  articles  to  which  prizes  were  awarded, 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  glvw  |far  thei^.  Importance.  ^  the 
agriculturist ;  and  it  may,  without  disparage^^t  (0  otlM^be  wbM$ 
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ihat  the  exhibitors  contributed  largely  to  that  measure  of  credit 
ivhich  was  finally  awarded  to  our  country.  Gold  medals  have 
baen  awarded  to  the  following : 

C.  H.  MoGormkk,  for  his  Orain  Reapef . 

JD.  Dick,  for  Ms  Anti-Fricticm  Presses. 

Prouty  &  Co.,  for  his  Center  Draught  Plow  No.  40. 

Adirondack  Co.,  for  Steel  and  Ore. 

Tiiomas  Bell,  for  Wheat. 

B.  B.  Kirtland,  for  Indkn  Com. 

General  Harmon,  fof  Wheat 

Oswego  Starch  F9cUaj<,  for  Starch,  kc. 

Lerow  k  Blodget,  for  Satvf  ISewlng  liiachine. 

f^ismr  k  Co.,  for  JMlifioial  Leg. 

The  following  pasooas  ieceived  HoMtaible  Mentkm  for  ffaelr 
exhibition,  and  a  SUvw  iMM  haa  been  awarded  by  the  ExeentiTe 
Gojiuaittee. 

E.  B.  DiXy  Farm  Produota. 

Oswt^  Starch  Pafitory,  Fecida<^  Maice. 

Wm.  Hotehkisa,  Wheat. 

Jft.  L.  Pell,  Yaricfty  of  American  Woods. 

A.  B.  Allen  &  Go.  Agricultural  Tools. 

JameS  Pirssoii,  New-York,  Piano. 

A  moie  detailed  aecoust  in  relation  to  these  contributions  wffl 
bt  fonnd  in  the  remairks  of  the  President  of  the  Society  in  present- 
ing the  Medals  to  the  successful  competitors.  It  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve that  the  results  of  this  Great  ExhibitioD,  i^  is  believed,  will 
be  of  a  character  fully  to  realize  all  that  was  anticipated  fittfu  ij^. 

The  following  striking  and  truthful  passi^^^  from  a  paper  entitled 
^  A  last  look  at  the  Crystal  Palace,"  by  an  English  lady,  expresses 
veiy  happily  the  lessons  taught  in  some  measui-e  by  the  Qxhibi^ 
tion: 

^  1%e  spirit  c(f  the  Crystal  Palace  has  also  incorporated  itselip 
irtth  history,  and  ftiture  ages  will  read  with  astonishment  the  de- 
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tails  of  the  diffienltles  attendant  <n tbe  ud^ftaking  ia  its  outset; 
the  energy  that  overcame  them ;  the  entim  success  tiiat  erawaed 
its  completion ;  the  surpassing  ingenuity  and  beau^  of  the  edifice^ 
the  wonderful  supplies,  that  enriched  it  fxon  all  nations ;  the  eorder 
observed  in  its  arrangements ;  the  millions  tiiat  came  firom  £ur  and 
near  to  behold  its  treasures ;  the  admirable  decorum  of  all  classes 
of  ylntors,  (raising  the  natienal  diaracter  to  a  height  it  had  nemrer 
yet  been  able  publicly  and  incontsovettiUy  to  display) ;  the  be*^ 
nevolence  it  fostered ;  the  religie«is  sdemnity  with  which  it  was 
opened  and  closed ;  the  blessings  of  Providence  that  preserved  it^ 
and  all  and  efwry  thing  connected  with  tt  from  hann  or  loss.'' 

DaAimirG.— The  incrsaslng  attention  which  Ja  being  gi?mn  to 
drainage  in  various  portioDS  cf  the  State,  gii^s  assurance  that 
flie  eir<Hrtsand  recommendattoms  of  the  floctety  hsve  not  been  wi^* 
out  most  satisfiictory  results.  Wheiiever  this  Ims  been  judiciously 
adopted,  the  returns  have  been  in  the  highest  degMC  enoMiraging:, 
jind  in  no  case  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  has  the  result  been 
unfavorable.  The  facility  with  which  tiles^r  draining  can  now  be 
obtained,  has  doubtless  led,  during  the  post  season,  to  a  large  lar 
crease  in  drainage  over  ft«ner  years ;  and  ^at  it  will  continue  to 
advance  we  cannot  doubt.  In  one  instance  reported  to  ibe  Soddljr^ 
a  fiirmep  bias  constructed  sixteen  'miles  of  drain  upon  his  Hum 
since  he  came  in  possession  of  It^and  the  {>articulars  velating  to  Us 
system  of  drainage,  the  increased  esop  secured,  and  the4idvaiUageB 
derived  £rom  it  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  reportof  theSockt^ 
submitted.  In  aindther  instance,  liine  «nd«  half  miles  bsfve  been 
acconqdished  in  three  years.  Tbese  are  many  ofher  Instenosa 
which  have  come  to  ourlcnowledge,  whidi  are  equally  satisfhctar|^i 
though  the  amount  of  &ainagehas  not  been  as  iai^e  as  ia  the 
esses  referred  to.  ^e  would  renew  ear  reoemmeBdatioa  ^^fatu- 
«rs  to  give  more  attentioii  to  'this  eubjeet,  and  wherever  the  natne 
of  theirsoll  requires  it  and  their  niessis  wHl  enable  themtopkoae- 
cute  it,  to  commence  draining,  and  thus  continue  it  until  no  part 
of  the  farm  shall  suffer  from  either  sur&ce  water  or  from  springs 
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CouNTT  SuRYBYs. — TIm  gxeat  value  of  these  surveys  has  been 
tanctioned  bjr  the  approbation  of  the  friends  of  Agriculture,  in 
every  part  of  our  country.  That  of  the  Prerident  of  the  Society, 
of  the  County  of  Seneca,  published  in  our  last  volume  of  Transac- 
tions, is  a  work  in  itselfy  of  such  value  as  to  be  almost  indispen* 
sible  to  the  farmer,  who  is  desirous  of  carrying  out  his  farm  ope- 
rations in  the  most  successful  manner.  It  is  a  model  for  reports 
for  the  future,  which  we  hope  to  see  equalled,  if  not  excelled.  In 
connection  with  our  present  reports  we  expect  to  present  a  valuable 
report  of  the  county  of  Madison,  by  Mr.  6.  Evans,  who  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  malce  the  survey.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
report,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  Agricultural  interest.  So  deeply  impressed  are  the  officers 
f)f  the  Society,  with  the  great  advantage  to  the  interests  of  Agri* 
culture  from  these  surveys,  tbat  they  intend,  so  far  as  they  can 
influence  their  successors,  to  have  the  work  progress  as  rapidly  as 
the  means  of  the  Society  will  permit.  * 

Agxiotltuiul  EnucATiov. — The  Society  has  long  been  impressed 
iirith  the  necessity  of  having  an  Institution  connected  with  a  farm 
&T  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  farmer  and  mechanics  of  our 
^tate,  which  would  afford  them  all  the  facilities  for  a  thorough 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  famish  them  with  all  .that  prac^ 
lieal  knowledge  which  will  prepare  them  on  leaving  the  Institu- 
tion, to  take  charge  of  a  farm,  or  business  for  which  they  are  des- 
igiiated.  The  matter  was  ably  presented  to  the  last  Legislature  by 
(the;  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  Assembly,  and  a  bill  was  finally 
AatuMd  that  was  well .  calculated  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
At'  friends  of  the  cause,  which  &iled  for  the  want  of  a  single 
vMe.  It  is  most  ardently  hoped,  that  the  present  session  of 
the  L^islature  will  not. .close  its  labors,  ^ntil  they  have  furr 
nished  to  the  farmers  and  mechanics  what  is  so.  much  needed^ 
an  Agricultural  Institution  connected  with  a  model  farm. 


•  Sinee  Uiti  report  wm  prapurcdy  tba  EzieotfTt  Bou4  b»T«  dMidid  to  pwwwU.^. Bmnt 
«f  Um  oonnty  of  Smcx,  for  the  prownt  jmt. 
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The  experience  of  every  year,  more  clearly  unfolds  the  wants 
of  the  farmer,  in  this  direction.  The  advantages  which  science  is 
capable  of  yielding  to  his  efforts,  are  more  clearly  seen,  and  the 
want  of  it  more  deeply  felt — and  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 
intelligence  in  every  class  of  our  citizens,  rightly  to  prepare  them 
for  their  inestimable  privileges  as  American  citizens,  is  indispen*- 
sible,  the  demand  for  such  an  Institution  as  is  propo^d,  cannot  in 
the  mind  of  intelligent  thinking  men,  admit  of  a  serious  question. 
We  would,  therefore,  urge  this  matter  upon  the  consideration  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  our  institutions,  trusting  that  such 
action  will  be  taken,  as  shall  redound  not  only  to  the  honor  of 
our  State,  but  to  the  great  advantage  of  our  most  numerous  class' 
of  citizens,  in  whose  welfare  and  improvement  every  other  depart- 
ment of  our  State  is  most  deeply  interested. 

WiNTca  Exhibition. — ^A  premium  list  was  prepared,  after  the 
general  premium  list  had  been  arranged,  for  a  winter  exhibition  of 
&t  cattle,  dressed  meats,  and  grain  and  seeds.  The  entries  whicl^ 
have  been  made,  and  the  stock  which  ha^  already  arrived,  gives 
cheering  assurance  that  this  is  what  is  wanted.  The  exhibition  of^ 
stall  fed  cattle,  at  the  annual  fairs,  has  never  been  large,  and  ai^ 
there  is  no  market,  ordinarily,  where  the  fairs  are  held  for  such  stocky 
fhey  are  obliged  to  be  taken  homeat  great  expense,  as  well  as  risk.  It 
was  in  view  of  this,  as  well' as  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  others,  to  view  and  examine  the  superior 
animals  which  are  being  fattened  in  our  State,  that  the  exhibition 
was  attempted.  Of  its  success  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  thfr 
proper  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  animals  with  ^uitable^ 
premiums,  will,  doubtless,  hereafter,  be  effectt*d,  to  the  satisfao-. 
tion  of  all.  The  show  of  grain,  which  is  another  feature  ia 
this  exhibition,  is  very  important.  It  will  enable  farmers  to  makei 
exchange  of  seed  grain,  so  important  in  order  to  secure  a  crop  of 
the  heaviest  grain — and  will,  eventually,  result  in  a  permanent 
and  valuable  improvement|  in  all  our  varieties  of  grain. 
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ft  is  desirable  that  a  somewhat  late^  day  should  be  selected  fer 
the  annual  winter  exhibition,  and  it  is  proper  to  have  the  exhibi- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  selection  of  a  day  a 
few  weelcs  later,  would  probably  be  satisfactory,  and  accomplish 
All  that  may  be  desired.  It  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
tile  Society. 

PkEMiuM  List. — ^The  Executive  Committee  desire  to  call  ih^ 
Attention  of  their  successors  to  the  premium  list,  ^d  would  most 
Respectfully  suggest  a  careful  revision  of  it,  and  such  additions 
As  sball  be  found  advisable. 

In  regard  to  animals,  it  is  believed,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at 
such  conclusion  as  shall  be  satisfactory,  it  will  be  necessajy  to 
agree  upon  a  scale  of  points,  that  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
}udg^«,  constitute  A  perfect  animal  of  the  various  breeds.  In  our 
l^atisactions  for  1850,  in  the  article  by  Col.  Le  Couteur,  on  Jersey 
tattle,  will  be  found  a  scale  of  points  for  that  breed,  which  ha^ 
foen  adhered  to  by  the  ftoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Jersey,  and 
has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The  Executive  Committee  are. 
tware,  that  it  will  take  time  to  arrive  at  a  scale  that  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  but  they  fully  believe  that  the  time  has 
lltrived  when  an  effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish  this. 

IPhe  variety  and  merit  of  our  Agricultural  Implements,  of  va- 
Hgus  kinds,  surpass  all  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine, 
ft  is  apparent  that  some  more  systematic  and  thorough  trial  must 
W  had,  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  judge  as  to  the 
sierits  of  different  implements.  To  enable  the  Society  to  do  thiSy 
Aorough  trials  similar  to  the  one  adopted  in  the  case  of  plows, 
ihust  be  had,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  trial  of  Grain  Reapers, 
which  are  world-wide  in  their  reputation,  from  the  marked  and 
triumphant  success  of  two  of  them  which  have  been  in  operation 
the  past  season  in  England,  may  be  had,  during  the  season  of  har- 
vest, this  year — also,  thrashers,  horse-powers,  drills,  and  such  other 
Implements  as  can  be  conveniently  tried.  The  multiplication  of 
implements  is  not,  of  course,  an  advantage  to  the  fiirmer — and  it 
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is  oAeni  (m  oeoMMit  of  tiieiif  nnitilMir  Hum  kiferibr  M€s  ftiid  Mia^ 
jsnkkt^ihA  injafj  ^  tbeltatner.  It  M  ai  doty  wMdi  the  Sooi^tf 
owes  lotke  pubUc^^Htiieeaa^lfostpfftctieablemomeBtjto  make  such 
trittlsand  tests  as  will  kad  14  leasonable  reftnlts  as  to  fhe^  beW 
iiBpIeiAeiita  la  use. 

Inv  jBSBy  oAber  departments,  it  is  v€tf  dedMl^le  tbat  tales  shotild 
be  adopted)  dertgnattng  what  shall  eonstiiate  superiority  -stnd  i#  - 
is  bdftsTod  that  mueb  may  be  done  He  Aoeompiish  what  is  db^jeti 
inOBsdifeetioB. 

iSbmuxtrm  to  Yisit  GMirrr  i(4soeiini«mf.----It  te  believed  tlat 
the  nios^  satisfiietoiy  resnltii  wottM  arise,  coald  there  be  formed  a' 
closer  earmeotion  between  <he  State  and  Goanty  So^eties.  If  fST 
saggested  ibr  eonsideratieff,  that  a  eommittee,  oonsisting  of  tw& 
msiidieisyoneof  dien  tobeaViee  Predde&tof  tiie District, btf' 
appotHtod  to  TisiC  the  Comity  Soeletiesat  thefa*  annual  exhibitions^, 
and  that  theyn^ake  report  of  their  exiatoiaations,  and  all  snefe 
matter  of  interest  as  may  come  to  their  notice.  It  is  believed| 
thai  In  this  way^  a  new  isiterest  will  be  gl^ren  lo  all  of  oixr  coutaty 
oigattiza^knis  ;^  tke  proeee<fiags  of  the  9laie  Society,  wUlbebronghff^ 
mam^  folly  foeisw  tl)e  lantters  lliiyK%he«t  ihe  State,  and  in  tMs^- 
manner  the  yarious  facts  necessary  to  eiiabls  the  Eteentire  (Um^ 
mittee  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  tanners  of  the  entire  State,  will  be 
broui^  before  them,  and-  the  premimn  list  can  thus  be  arranged, 
so  as  to  aeeootpK^  all  thateaa  be  seasoaaUy  desired.  It  wffl 
ahio  emUe  the  Sodeiif ,  more  fiilly  to  appreciate  flie  d^SeteneteS 
tha^  may  «U9t  m  the  metiiods  of  ihrmfaig,  to  advise  in  rektiott 
theietov  and  thus  idtfanee  the  inteMSlt  of  tte  flu^mer.  It  is  be^ 
livrsd  that  yrstleaieir  eaa^  be  secfiued,  who  will  ^adly  giine  thelr^ 
attenttoiv  to'tiiis  sui^ect^aAd  tbas  aid  m  adva^Bg  the  great  ob^ 
jeets  fte  Society  have  ia  view,  the  improvement  of  the  Agricul-t. 
taidl  MeMsIs  of  the  State. 

AmnjiL  Fxnl.^-u'The  11 A  Amiual  Exhibition  of  «he  Soeiety 
wto  held  at  Boshestsr,  a&^  Ae  16th,  ITVh,  18th  and  19tfa  of  Sep^ 
tember.    The  return  of  these  gatherings  of  the  farmers,  is  lodM  ^ 
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foiward  to,  with  immense  interest.  It  was  at  one  lime  feared^  i 
tl^it  as  they  recurred  in  si^ccessive.  jears,  the  interest  in  them  woUld 
diminish ;  but  the  reverse  has  been  most  peculiarly  observable^  in 
r^aird  to  all  .our  exhibitions.  Each  succeeding  year,  largely  in- 
creases the  number  of  exhibitors,  as  well  as  the  nnmber  inattend--  • 
ance.  The  occasion  is  now  one  which  is  longed  for  by  the  people,  not 
from  the  State  alone,butby  theUnion)and  theBritishProyipees,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  this  is  so,  eFidendng,  niiost 
strongly  as  it  doe^,  the  strong  hold  which  these  great  exhibitions  of 
the  improvements  of  our  age  have  upon  the  affectionaof  the  people^ : 

It  is  this  €3i0Dutagem€9it  which  the  Society  receives  fkomibe 
pjtople,  that  encour^;6S  them  to  devote  their  entire  energies,  to  ac- 
complish t)}emo6t  they  can  for  the  people ;  and  they  can  but  reassure 
the  citizens  of  our  State,  that  so  far  as  the/  are  concerned,  no  efiforts  - 
shall  be  relaxed,  no  means  left  untried,  that  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  making  these  exhibitions  more  and  more  worthy  of 
the  confldenoe  «md  patronage  of  our  whole  country. 
•  .  •  ■ 

The  farmers  of  the  Stale  of  New- York,  have  never  assembled 
in  greater  numbers,  or  under  more  gratifying  circnmstimeea,  than 
attended  the  week  of  their  Annual  Fair,  so  pleaaantly  and  satia 
iaotbrily  held  at  Rochester.  ' 

The  display,  of  cattle  exceeded  in  number  and  excellenee  aU  ' 
preceding  exhibitions;  the  same  remark  is  true  as  to  the  horses 
sheep  and  swine.  The  improvement  in  farm  implemrat^  toob 
and  machinery,  was  decided,  and  their  number  larger  than  at  any 
previous  exhibition,  covering  in  quantity  several  acres  of  the  fair  * 
grounds.  Farm  products  evidenced  an  increased  attention  among 
farmers  to  the  principles  of  their  profession ;  and  though  the  Socio* 
ty  may  congratulate  its  members  upon  its  continued  successful  ef* 
forts,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten ,  tha{  improvement  is  but  now  be- 
ginning to  shed  its  influences  and  benefits  upon  the  people ;  that  re- 
newed and  strenuous  efforts  must  be  made  to  extend  theselnflu^ices; 
tosecurci  thelargestamount  of goodtothegreatestuumber of indivi  '^ 

dUAlS..  r-  ..   '' 
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It  is  reasonably  estimated  that  not  less  than  100,000  persons 
visited  Rochester  and  the  fair  grounds  during  the  exhibition  weelc, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  receipts  of  the  Society  are  increased  be- 
yond any  former  year — ^presenting  now,  a  limited,  though  perhaps 
sufficient  security  against  failure  hereafter,  and  a  hope  also  that 
the  premium  list  may,  to  some  extent  be  increased  or  enlarged,  in 
accordance  with  the  great  objects  of  agricultural  improvement. 

The  receipts  in  1850  amounted  to $10,465  00 

inl851        "  "  11,954  25 

The  entries  at  the  business  office  in  1851  were  nearly  as  follows : 
Class  A,  482i  entries,  comprising  2,014  head  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
swine  and  poultry. 
B,  283  entries  of  grain  and  other  farm  products,  agricultu- 
ral implements,  machinery,  vegetables,  &c. 
C9  358  entries  of  domestic  manufactures,  flowers,  fruits,  &c. 
D,  400  entries  of  stoves,  furnaces,  hardware,  silverware, 
jewelry,  cutlery,  machinery  tools,  &c.,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  display  of  Agricultural  Implements,  it  is  not 

* 

too  much  to  say,  that  in  respect  to  the  variety  of  articles,  and  the 
extent  of  the  competition,  it  was  superior  to  any  exhibition  ever 
before  had  in  this  country.  The  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  this  department,  is  one  of  the  most  marked  indications  ^of  the 
improvements  which  are  taking  place  in  the  agricultural  class 
itself,  in  all  the  operations  connected  with  their  profession.  Who 
can  doubt,  that  improved  implements  indicate  improved  hus- 
bandry, increased  crops — as  the  land  is  more  thoroughly  cultiva- 
ted, the  crops  are  better — and  thus  the  farmer  increases  in  wealth,  / 
while  it  is  midoubtedly  true,  that  in  very  many  instances^  his  ex- 
penses are  diminishetT  ^ . 

It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  our  an- 
nual exhibitions  that  the  Chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  and  other 
State  officers,  have  been  present  to  witness  the  success  of  the  far- 

[Ag.  Trans.,  1852.]  2 
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men  and  mechanics;  as  exhibited  before  the  entire  population. 
His  Excellency  Gov.  Hunt,  was  present  on  this  occasion,  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  was  presented  before  liim,  and  gratified  to 
meet  on  this  joyous  occasion  so  many  of  the  farmers  of  New-York, 
who  were  equally  pleased  at  the  presence  of  the  respected  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  State  among  them.  As  in  former  years  large 
numbers  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  present ;  many 
of  them  officiating  as  judges  at  the  exhibition,  and  all  warmly 
appreciating  the  contributions  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  this 
State,  presented  before  them. 

The  Society  was  favored  on  this  occasion  with  the  attendance 
of  Lord  Elgin,  Governor  General  of  the  British  Provinces.  His 
Excellency,  deeply  interested  in  the  ^ause  of  Agriculture,  familiar 
with  all  fte  improvements  in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  in 
those  of  Scotland,  than  whose  farmers  none  more  enterprizing  and 
successful  can  be  found  in  the  world,  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  the  examination  of  the  exhibition  in  all  its  departments,  and 
expressed  himself  in  the  highest  degree  gratified  with  the  display 
made  by  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  New- York.  It  was  not 
among  the  least  of  the  pleasant  circumstances  connected  with  the 
visit  of  his  Excellency  to  the  show  ground,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  witness  some  of  the  finest  cattle  and  sheep  on  exhibition  from 
Upper  Canada,  and  to  find  his  own  countrymen  there,  giving  him 
a  most  cordial  welcome  to  our  great  exhibition,  to  whose  interest 
many  of  the  enterprizlng  farmers  of  Canada  have  for  many  years 
largely  contributed.  The  Grovernor  General  was  attended  by  the 
gentlemen  of  his  staff  who  were  highly  gratified  with  the  exhibi- 
tion. It  was,  to  the  officers  of  the  ifociety,  a  matter  of  deep  re- 
gret that  his  Excellency,  on  account  of  another  engagement,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  before  the  final  close  of  the  exhibi- 
Hion- 

His  Excellency,  ex  President  Tyler  was  also  in  attendance,  in- 
terested as  he  ever  has  been  in  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause 
of  agriculture.  There  were  in  attendance  many  distinguished 
men  of  our  country,  and  the  officers  of  the  State  Agricultural 
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Societies  of  Pennsjivania,  Ohio  and  Micbigan,  the  Provincial  So- 
cieties of  Canada,  and  delegates  from  County  Societies,  and  g^tle- 
men  iiom  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

His  Excellency,  Qoyemor  Wright,  of  Indiana,  was  present  and 
devoted  himself  most  thoroughly  to  the  whole  exhibition  in  all  its 
det^ls,  making  himself  familiar  with  every  thing  appertaining  lo 
it,  desiroos  to  prepare  himself  fully  to  carry  out  the  great  improve- 
ments whieh  were  presented  before  him,  in  the  flourishing  State 
over  which  he  had  fa^en  called  to  officiate,  as  their  Chief  Magistrate* 

•  It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  himself,  a  son  of  New-York,  and  ever  devoted 
to  her  welfare  and  to  her  advancement,  could  not  be  present.  He 
expressed  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  his  regret,  that  his  pub- 
lic duties  and  previous  engagements,  prevented  his  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  extended  to  him.  His  annual  Message,  since  deliv- 
ered, in  which  the  importance  of  Agriculture,  and  the  necessity 
of  its  being  given  a  prominent  place  among  fte  subjects  which 
receive  attention  from  Congress,  affords  the  best  evidence  that 
could  be^ven,  of  his  desire  to  see  this  great  interest  prosper  and 
occupy  the  position  which,  from  its  importance  In  our  country, 
and  its  best  interests,  it  is  so  preeminently  entitled  to. 

The  farmers  of  Western  New-York,  as  they  had  prdmised  the 
Society,  and  their  promises  are  ever  sure  to  be  fulfilled,  presented, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  stock 
and  articles  of  domestic  industry,  which  has  been  shown  in  this 
State.  Nor  is  k  to  be  disguised,  that  among  the  great  attractions 
of  the  show,  were  the  contributions  of  stock,  implements,  and 
machinery,  and  domestio  manufactures,  from  Central  and  Eastern 
New- York — ^thus  showing,  what  every  returning  exhibition  more 
clearly  does,  that  this  is  emphatically  an  exhibition  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  that  such  it  may  ever  continue  to  be,  is  the  ardent  desire 
of  every  sincere  friend,  to  the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  of 
Agricultural  Improvement. 
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The  arrangements  of  the  Fair  Grounds,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  of  the  Society,  aided  by  the  citizens  of  Rochester, 
were  most  admirable — many  very  marked  and  valuable  im- 
provements having  been  introduced  not  before  seen  at  the  ex- 
hibitions. The  crowd  in  attendance  exceeded  all  former  occasions, 
and  although  an  immense  breadth  of  ground  was  enclosed,  every 
part  of  it  was  fully  occupied,  at  times,  and  it  was  often  difficult  to 
thread  pne's  way  through  the  great  throng  of  people,  all  intent  on 
seeing  the  whole  exhibition,  and  often,  by  their  very  eagerness 
preventing  the  accomplishment  of  what  they  most  desired.  But 
it  is  most  evident  that  unless  we  have  the  people  in  great  num- 
bers, they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  show — and  although,  for 
the  time,  they  speak  of  the  crowd  as  so  great  that  they  will  not 
again  attend,  yet,  after  they  return  to  their  homes,  it  is  one  of  the 
great  events  of  their  lives,  and  ihey  refer  with  the  deepest  interest, 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  present  at  the  Great  Fair,  the  greatest 
ever  held — and  if  spared  another  year,  again  will  they  be  found 
in  attendance.  Such  is  human  nature — and  well  that  it  is  so — ^for 
in  this  desire  to  be  present,  on  this  great  occasion,  arises  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  it  an  occasion  suited  to  their  expectations. 

We  liave  not  time  or  space  to  particularise  all  that  was  attrac- 
tive in  the  Exhibition.  The  Floral  Tent,  howev^,  unde(  the 
charge  of  L.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  and  arranged  by  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  Rochester,  presented  a  scene  of  attraction  which  has  ne- 
ver been  excelled  in  this  State.  It  continued  to  be  thronged  by 
admiring  thousands  during  the  whole  Fair — alike  admiring  the 
display  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  beauty  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  tents. 

The  display  of  Fruits  was  such  as  to  do  credit  to  Western  New- 
York,  which,  as  a  fruit-growing  region,  it  may  without  doubt  be 
affirmed,  equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  any  other  portion  of  our  coun- 
try. 

In  1843,  the  Society  held  (at  that  time)  one  of  its  most  success- 
ful fairs  at  Rochester.    The  people  then  came  in  numbers,  far  sur 
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passing  all  of  the  previous  exhibitions  of  the  Society.  Again  in 
1851,  the  Society  met  in  the  same  locality,  and  the  Fair  exeeeded 
all  previous  ones  in  numbers ;  and  as  compared  with  the  previous 
one  held  at  the  same  place,  was  more  than  twice  as  extensive, 
showing  the  advance  which  has  been  made,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Society,  in  this  great  and  important  branch  of  industry. 

In  the  competition  for  the  awards  of  the  Society,  never  was 
there  more  interest  manifested ;  and  the  juclges  had  a  very  difficiilt 
task  to  discriminate,  where  so  much  was  superior.  In  the  discharge* 
of  their  arduous  duties,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  satisfaction 
should  be  given  to  all ;  but  we  have  the  most  abimdant  evidence, 
from  the  character  of  the  judges,  that  the  awards  were  made,  be- 
lieving that  the  articles  or  animals  to  which  the  awards  of  merit 
were  given,  were  by  their  superiority  entitled  to  them.  It  is  not 
unusual  at  the  close  of  our  Annual  Exhibition,  that  some  of  those 
who  have  been  imsuccessful,  should  feel  grieved  at  the  result,  and 
it  is  not  very  uncommon  for  such  individuals  to  express  themselves 
in  regard  to  the  judges,  in  language  which  cannot  be  justified. 
The  duty  of  a  judge  at  our  Fairs,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  responsi- 
bility. The  awards  which  are  given  have  a  value  in  the  commu- 
nity, such  as  no  other  institution  in  our  country  can  give.  In  se 
lectin^  judges,  it  has  been  the  sole  aim  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  select  men  of  the  highest  standing  and  of  undoubted  integ- 
rity, conversant  with  the  articles  to  be  submitted  to  their  decision, 
and  who  have  no  interest  in  the  matters  brought  before  them.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  selection  of  judges,  the  Society 
have  been  most  fortunate,  wd  although  from  failure  to  attend,  va- 
cancies sometimes  occur,  which  cannot  always  be  as  well  supplied 
upon  the  show  grounds ;  still  the  awards  be^ar  the  stamp  of  impar- . 
tiality,  and  a  desire  to  do  justice. 

Proceedings  ok  the  Show  Grounds. — ^The  Society  convened 
the  last  day  of  the  exhibition,  under  the  spacious  tent,  J.  Delafleld, 
President,  in  the  chair. 
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The  jHTOoeedlngs  w«re  opened  with  an  expteeaive  mrrice  of 
piajer  and  thanksgiving,  by  the  Ref  erend  Dr.  Van  Ingen^  of  the 
I^copal  Churdii  a  large  number  of  clergjr,of  Tario\]3  denosuna* 
tions  being  also  present. 

The  Preudent  addressed  the  Sooietj,  sayings 
Jtfcmier*  of  the  JftwYork  State  Agricultural  Society ^  andjritnds 

who  surround  us : 

0£HTLEai£M :  Twolve  months  haye  rolled  away  since  last  we 
met  under  this  canopy.  Within  that  period  our  minds  have  been 
occupied  with  eyents  so  numerous,  of  int^est  so  intense,  in  yaloe 
so  important,  that  we  look  back  on  the  ruffled  stream  not  with  re- 
gret—no—but with  feelings  yibiating  with  gratitude,  feryent  and 
pure  to  our  Creator,  for  tlie  lessons  of  wisdom,  bountiful  hai-yests 
and  innumerable  blessings  conferred  upon  our  State  and  Nation. 

While  religion  and  polities  have  excited  in  some  portions  of  the 
globe,  the  strongest  passions  of  men,  abstract  moral  principles 
haye  occupied  and  divided  the  thoughts  of  men  in  our  land. 
Strong,  however,  in  love  of  the  country  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
wise  and  good  men  of  1776,  applying  intelligence  and  reason  to 
all  ddiberattons,  a  wholesome  restraint  is  given  to  the  young,  ar- 
dent and  aspiring  spirit,  which  happily  characterises  the  people 
of  this  nation. 

As  an  agricultural  people  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  our 
pursuits  give  to  the  public  mind  time  for  calm  inquiry  and  reflee- 
tkm ;  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  intelligent,  though  perhaps  not  yet 
well  instructed,  prejudice  holds  but  short  lived  and  feeble  sway. 
.  As  an  agricultural  people  we  hold  a  position  unlike  any  other 
nation  on  the  earth ;  free  and  unshackled,  our  aim  is  to  outstrip 
in  all  things,  the  better  taught  and  better  experienced  people  of 
the  old  world,  where  science  and  art  first  sprang  into  life ;  .where 
the  ripe  and  aocomplished  scholar  is  cheered  and  cherished,  and 
the  best  faculties  of  man  are  brought  with  .power  to  investigate 
the  position  and  condition  of  the  mighty  universe,  and  to  fathom 
space  where  the  eye  ia  impotent  to  range.    Tee,  gentlemen,  such 
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is  the  ambition  of  the  American  people,  and  that  people  is  em- 
phatically a  nation  of  farmers^  from  whose  ranks  men  haye  gone 
forth,  sdzing  the  highway  of  science,  and  pressing  forward  witib 
indomitable  coorage,  have  reached  a  position  in  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow  men  affording  to  them  a  high  and  rich  reward 

Crentlemen — WB  are  obnoxious  to  the  doubts  and  occasional 
taunts  of  the  old  world,  and  doubtless  with  reason,  for  entertaining 
aims  so  high ;  yet  it  is  a  noble  and  honorable  ambition,  leading, 
as  I  firmly  believe,  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  of  old  in  re- 
gard to  the  human  race ;  at  least  we  may  claim  to  share  with  the 
older  portions  of  the  globe,  in  efforts  to  ameliorate  from  age  to  age 
the  blight  of  the  earth,  caused  by  the  sin  of  the  parent  man,  to 
lessen  its  severity,  and  be  permitted  to  eradicate  it  from  this  world. 

It  seems  at  this  period,  that  man  is  allowed  by  increasing  knowl^ 
edge  and  its  due  application,  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  soil  to 
a  greater  extent  than  was  ever  done  before,  and  thus  he  necessa- 
rily increases  the  happiness  of  his  species.  This  increase  is  gradual 
and  limited,  yet  it  is  evidently  progressive,  and  induces  us  to  hope 
that  as  the  mind  improves,  the  stain  of  man's  guilt  is  lessened, 
and  that  the  earth  will  be  permitted  to  return  to  that  degree  of 
firuitfulness  which  was  known  when  Eden  was  the  garden  and 
man  was  pure. 

Gentlemen-^I  congratulate  you  upon  the  return  of  this  our 
festival,  upon  the  evident  improvement  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  implements,  and  upon  the  wide  spread  interests  and  in- 
fluences of  your  Society,  made  manifest  by  the  concourse  of  friends 
from  every  State  in  our  Union. 

And  now  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  Honorable  Stephen  A. 
Douglass,  the  gifted  Senator  of  Illinois ;  once  we  claimed  him  as 
our  own,  as  a  man  of  New- York,  now  he  belongs  to  the  nation 
audits  highest  counsels,  being  classed  among  our  brightest  orna- 
ments, and  none  the  less  brilliant  for  being  the  fiirmer  and  me* 
dianic's  son. 
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Senator  Douglass  then  addressed  the  immense  throng  of  auditors, 
detaining  them  for  more  than  an  hour  as  most  engrossed  and  at- 
tentive auditors. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  choir  chaunted  the  "  Benedicite.'' 

f 

i*      On  motion  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  King,  of  Queens  county,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  be  presented  to  the  Hon. 
S.  A.  Douglass,  for  his  eloquent  and  practical  address,  and  that 
he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  announced  the 
award  of  premiums,  as  decided  by  the  judges ;  and  the  Society 
adjourned. 

Thus  has  closed  another  of  the  great  gatherings  of  the  farmers  of 
our  State  and  of  our  country.  The  approbation  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands have  gone  forth,  to  the  success  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics 
of  New- York,  in  their  great  work  of  improvement.  The  Society, 
from  all  the  expressions  of  approbation  they  have  received  from 
every  quarter,  are  encouraged  to  redouble  their  efforts,  and  to  de- 
vise new  plans  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Society.  They  are 
desirous,  wherever  deficiencies  exist,  to  remedy  them — where  they 
have  failed  to  meet  the  desires  of  those  who  have,  by  their  pres- 
ence as  exhibitors,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Society,  to 
endeavor  fully  hereafter  to  prepare  and  arrange  their  operations, 
to  remove  every  reasonable  cause  for  complaint,  if  complaint  has 
been  made. 

Another  year  is  opening  upon  us,  and  while  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  progress  heretofore  made,  as  exceeding  our  expectations, 
we  resign  the  trust  that  has  been  committed  to  us  as  oflBicers  of 
the  Society,  feeling  that  we  have  endeavored  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  discharge  the  high  and  important  trust  committed  us. 
Tf  we  have  failed  in  discharging  that  trust,  as  was  expected  of  us, 
it  has  not  been  from  a  want  of  desire  fully  to  accomplish  it. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society,  will  be  found  de- 
tailed in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  is  herewith  submitted, 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  to  our  successors,  our 
permanent  funds,  undiminished,  and  a  balance  on  hand,  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society  during  the  year, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 


"It 
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ADDRESS 


OF  mas  BOrr.  STEFIlEIf  a  IX>II0LASS,  BEFORB  the  NEW.TOBK  8TATB  Aoa 
CULTURAL  SOODBTYi  DELIYERED  AT  B0CHB8TBR.  SBPTBMBBR  IM^  18SL 


Mr.  President  cmd  Gentlemen  of  the 

Jfcw-  York  Agricultural  Society : 
I  have  not  the  presumptiou  to  suppose  that  I  can  enlighten  this 
immease  assemblage  of  sclentifio  and  practiGal  farmers,  by  anj 
thing  I  can  saj  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  The  theme  is  so 
vast,  and  embraces  so  many  co-ordinate  branches  of  science  and 
industry,  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  these  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  discourse. 

Agriculture  has  found  a  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  man  in  this  country,  than  in 
any  other  on  the  globe.  It  has  found  here  the  conditions  of  its 
fullest  .development  and  its  most  ample  success — ^the  greatest 
stimulus  to  exertion,  and  the  highest  reward.  Our  country  em- 
braces a  greater  extent  of  territory,  a  more  fertile  soil,  a  more 
.  diversified  climato,  and  above  all,  a  far  more  intelligent,  energetic 
and  independent  yeomanry,  than  any  other  with  whose  agricultural 
productions  it  is  now  competing,  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Our  lands  are  cheap,  and  not  exhausted  by  the  cultivation  of 
twenty  centuries.  Our  farmers  are  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  fee- 
simple,  while  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  prevents 
the  accumulation  of  real  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  land 
owners.  Our  country  is  the  first  that  has  set  the  world  the  ex- 
4imple  of  independent  fanning— the  first  that  has  restored  agrieul- 
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toial  labor  to  that  natural  dignity,  of  which  the  feudal  sjtfems  of 
the  old  world  had  deprived  it.  Everj  tree  planted  by  the  Amer- 
iean  fiirmeri  eiFery  shrub,  eyerj  flower  he  cultiyatee,  eveiy  hedge 
he  grows,  is  his  own,  and  descends  as  an  inheritance  to  his  chU- 
dien. 

Agrioulture  in  this  country  is  a  highly  reqpectable,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  most  attractive  pursuit.  It  is  not  only  resorted  to  as 
ameans  of  acquiring  an  lionest  independence,  but  as  a  dlgni&ed  and 
pleasurable  occupation  by  men  of  science  and  letters,  by  statesmen 
and  warriors,  merchants  and  navigators,  in  short  by  all  who  hare 
gadiered  wealth,  honor  and  distinction  in  other  pursuits  of  life. 

So  long  as  agriculture  was  the  exclusive  occupation  of  an  en- 
slaved peasantry,  it  produced  little  more  than  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  remained  a  mei*e  sluggish  labor ;  consuming  men's  physi- 
cal strength,  and  descending,  with  little  improvement,  from  &ther 
to  son,  among  those  who  were  born  and  bred  to  it.  Happily  for  the 
progress  of  mankind;  the  condition  of  .the  agricultural  laborer  has 
changed  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  no  small  source  of 
pride  and  gratification  for  us  to  Icnow,  that  it  is  the  example  oi' 
America  which  has  wrought  the  change,  and  restored  agriculture 
to  its  original  rank  among  the  most  honorable  occupations  of  men. 
It  is  now  a  profession,  calling  to  its  aid  science  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and,  in  its  every  branch,  the  inventive  genius  of  man.  The 
&nner,  instead  of  merely  following  the  beaten  track  of  his  ances- 
tor, now  brings  to  his  pursuit  ^is  own  powers  of  inquiry  and  in- 
vestU(ation.  Chemistry  teaches  him  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
Ingredients  composing  his  soil,  the  species  of  crop  most  suitable  to 
its  T^roductive  power,  and  the  kinds  of  manure  he  must  use,  and 
the  \  roportion  of  cattle  he  must  keep  to  make  his  farm  productive. 
As  he  acquires  a  kiiowledgeof  chemistry,  of  agricultural  geology, 
and  of  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals,  his  crops  become  more 
ceitain,  and  his  reward  more  sure.  Armed  with  knowledge,  the 
fertiliiy  of  man's  mind  has  discovered  remedies  for  the  sterility  of 
soils,  and  found  means  of  guarding  the  fruits  of  his  labor  even 
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against  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  This  is  not  all.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  possesses  the  means  of  multiplying  labor,  and  thereby 
its  reward,  by  the  most  ingenious  and  efiective  machinery.  * 

Great  as  the  ratio  of  our  farming  population  may  be,  compared 
to  that  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  it  bears,  as  yet,  no  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  uncultivated  lands.  We  have  more  soil,  than 
people  to  render  it  productive ;  while  the  very  opposite  ratio  ex- 
ists in  the  old  world.  As  manual  labor  is  expensive  and  pro- 
cured with  difficulty,  machines  are  natui'ally  called  in  to  take  its 
place  without  detriment  to  the  laborer.  The  machine  does  not  de- 
prive him  of  employment,  it  merely  performs  that  labor  for  which 
he  has  no  time  to  spare,  and  without  which  his  cultivation  would 
be  confined  to  narrower  limits.  No  country  can  award  a  higher 
premium  to  the  inventive  genius  of  machinists  than  our  own; 
none  can  boast  of  a  greater  niunber  of  inventions  applicable  to 
agricultural  and  mechanic  arts.  Our  agricultural  machines,  es- 
pecially, have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  along 
with  our  substantial  achievements  in  that  department  of  industry, 
it  is  perhaps  not  unpleasant  to  have  extorted  the  testimony  of 
England,  on  a  late  occasion,  to  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  Ameri- 
can inventors.  ,^  

The  growth  of  our  country  is  marked  by  the  advancement  of 
agriculture.  Agriculture  is  settling  oiu*  new  States  and  Territo- 
ries ;  agriculture  gives  employment  to  our  workshops ;  agriculture 
furnishes  the  products  which  form*  the  basis  of  our  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce ;  agriculture,  by  supplying  the  bulky  articles  of 
our  exports,  employs  the  tonnage  of  our  ship-builders,  and  in  seek- 
ing markets  for  its  iacreased  products,  calls  for  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  canals.  The  farmers  of  Western  New-York  demanded 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  farmer  of  the  Western 
States  now  calls  for  its  enlargement.  As  the  Western  States  and 
Territories  become  settled,  and  agricultural  products  accumulate, 
new  railroads' and  canals  become  necessary  to  furnish  means  of 
transportation  to  the  seaboard.  The  West  is  desirous  of  securing 
every  avenue  to  the  sea.     It  requires  the  navigation  of  th^  Missis- 
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sippi  and  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  canals  of  New-York,  Pennsjl- 
vania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  all  the  railroads  now  con- 
structed or  in  process  of  construction  from  the  sea  coast  to  the 
Mississippi  valley.  And  all  these  facilities  will  yet  prove  insuffic- 
ient to  form  adequate  outlets  for  the  constantly  aceumulating  pro- 
ducts of  the  Western  farmers.  New  lines  of  communication  will 
be  called  into  existence,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
capital  and  enterprise  of  the  country  will  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  increased  demands  for  internal  im'^rovements. 

Thus  agriculture  stimulates  every  species  of  industry,  and  is  the 
parent  and  supporter  of  ^them  all.  What,  I  would  ask,  would  be 
the  present  condition  of  our  foreign  commerce,  had  it  not  been 
stimulated  by  the  increased  productions  of  agriculture  ?  What 
the  condition  of  our  mercantile  navy,  in  steamers  and  sailing  ships 
already  outstripping  that  of  the  first  maritime  nations  of  the 
globe  ?  It  is  the  bulky  products  of  agriculture  that  make  up 
freights,  and  furnish  the  principal  portion  of  our  foreign  exchanges. 

And  it  is  fortunate  for  us,  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberal  in- 
stitutions, that  agriculture  enters  so  largely  into  the  political  econ- 
my  of  oup  country. 

As  now  pursued,  it  developes  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  pre- 
serves .both  the  health  and  morals  of  our  people.  As  long  as  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  voters  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
we  need  apprehend  no  danger  to  our  republican  institutions — no 
pernicious  influence  of  foreign  nations  on  the  steady  development 
of  our  wealth  and  power.  Producing  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
far  beyond  our  own  wants,  and  importing  for  the  most  part,  only 
the  luxuries,  we  are,  whenever  we  choose,  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  while  other  nations,  producing  the  necessaries  of 
life,  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  feed  their  own  population,  and 
depending  on  the  sale  of  their  luxuries  for  the  supply  of  this  de- 
ficiency, win  have  a  care  not  wantonly  to  interrupt  our  peaceful 
relations  with  them.  England,  once  ready  "  to  spend  her  last 
guinea,  and  to  sacrifice  her  last  man.''  to  break  down  the  continen- 
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tal  system  of  Europe,  will  not  easily  be  tempted  to  build  up  a 
similar  system  in  America ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  other 
nations  will  pre6s  forward  to  do  that  from  which  Great  Britain 
wisely  abstains.  As  long  as  the  great  body  of  our  population  is 
composed  of  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  we  shall  remain 
true  to  our  republican  instincts.  We  may  not  succeed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  every  luxury  for  the  enjoyment  and  gratification  of 
man ;  but  we  will  produce,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  those  things  which  contribute  most  to  the  comfort, 
happiness,  and  peace,  not  only  of  our  own  people,  but  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  all  other  countries. 

We  are  now  able  to  furnish  the  whole  world  with  the  cheapest 
and  best  food,  and  with  the  cheapest  and  best  raiment.  We  far- 
nish  grain,  provisions  and  cotton — the  three  staple  articles  of  com- 
merce— in  greater  quantities  and  of  better  qualities,  than  any  other 
nation ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  be  able  also 
to  regulate  their  prices.  What  a  boundless  Eeld,  then,  is  opened 
to  our  agricultural  industry.  What  ample  reward  to  the  labor  of 
our  farmers !  The  command  of  the  world-staples,  even  without 
the  acquisition  of  California,  (which  secures  to  us  the  control  of 
tlie  precious^  metals,)  must  have  given  us  the  control  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

But  independent  of  these  international  considerations,  there  is 
yet  another  which  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  your  minds.  Onr 
agricultural  products,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  our  territory, 
and  the  great  difTerencos  of  soil  and  climate,  are  so  varied  as  to 
furnish  abundant  exchanges  for  the  domestic  trade  between  flie 
different  States  of  the  Union.  They  furnish  in  themselves  the- 
materials  for  a  very  extensive  internal  commerce,  employ,  to  a  large 
extent,  our  coasting  tonnage,  and  secure  constant  employment  to 
onr  steamboats  and  railroads.  Planting  and  farming  are  the  mu- 
tual allies  of  each  other,  as  are,  indeed,  all  branches  of  agricul- 
tural industry,  notwithstanding  the  many  prejudices  which,  in 
this  respect,  may  be  entort^iined  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 
They  take  a  narrow  view. of  political  economy,  who  can  see  but 
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rival  interests  growing  out  of  the  different  productioM  of  the 
same  country ;  and  they  are  worse  than  bigoted  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  it  indulge  in  unworthy  jealousies  or  hostile  sentiments 
towards  brethren  of  the  same  family.  You  cannot,  by  legitimate 
means,  benefit  any  one  branch  of  industry  of  a  great  country,  with- 
out indirectly  benefiting  all  the  rest ;  but  when,  as  In  the  case 
before  us,  one  interest  is  dependent  on  the  other— when  the  pro- 
ducer of  one  article  is  the  best  and  often  the  only  consumer  of 
the  other,  who  is  so  rash  as  to  assert  that  the  prosperity  of  the  one, 
works  flie  injury  of  the  other?  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  on 
the  present  occasion,  further  to  pursue  this  train  of  thought. 
My  object  is  not  to  make  proselytes  for  a  particular  thex)ry ; 
bat  simply  to  show  the  necessary  connection  and  intimate 
relationship  of  all  the  branches  of  the  same  species  of  Indus- 
try, and  their  harmonious  co-operation  In  promoting  the  wealth, 
happiness  and  power  of  a  great  people.  The  free  international 
techange  of  commodities,  so  eo^rly  sought  for,  as  the  gi-eat 
great  commercial  desideratum  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe, 
exists  already,  by  the  simple  operation  of  our  federal  constitution, 
between  the  different  States  of  the  .Union ;'  and  the  products  of  the 
different  States  of  Europe  are  less  varied,  than  those  of  the  differ- 
ent geographical  divisions  of  our  common  countiy.  Tlie  domestic 
exchanges  of  every  country  naturally  constitute  the  great  bulk  of 
its  entire  commerce ;  but  in  none — perhaps  not  even  in  China — is 
80  large  a  portion  of  them  furnished  exclusively  by  the  products 
of  the  soil,  as  in  our  own. 

I  have,  thus  far,  briefly  referred  to  Agriculture,  In  connection 
with  other  branches  of  industry ;  but  I  propose  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  consider,  by  themselves,  some  of  the  principal  agricul- 
tural products,  which  enter  lai^ely  into  the  political  economy  of 
this  country.  I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  not  only  how 
each  particular  branch  of  Agriculturo  may,  in  turn,  aid  in  build- 
ing up  the  commercial  and  maritime  importance  of  a  nation ;  but, 
also,  how  one  species  of  Agricultural  industry  may  come  to  the 
assistance  of  another,  with  which  it  seems  to  have  no  necessary 
connection.    And  I  may  also  be  able  to  show,  from  examples  fur- 
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ni^ed  by  our  history,  that  even  products  seemingly  competing 
with  each  other  in  the  same  markets,  may  yet  have  a  tendency  to 
create  increased  demands  for  all  of  them.  With  the  theories  and 
speculations  of  political  economists,  I  have  no  disposition  to  med- 
dle before  this  audience.  I  shall  content  myself  with  presenting 
facts,  leaving  you  to  make  the  application. 

The  leading  American  Agricultural  staple  is  cotton,  and  its 
cultivation  and  manufacture  have,  within  the  last  half  century, 
acquired  an  importance  far  exceeding  all  other  similar  pursuits. 
The  plant,  though  indigenous  to  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  America,  had  only  been  used  to  a  limited  extent,  for 
the  purposes  of  clothing,  when  the  American  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin  gave  its  cultivation  an  impetus  and  extension  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  Agriculture.  No  branch  of  human  indus- 
try has  ever  risen  to  importance  and  power  so  rapidly  as  that  of 
cotton;  none  has  produced  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  civilized  world.  Previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution, and  even  as  late  as  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution, 
but  a  single  pound  of  cotton  was  exported  from  America;  while 
it  is  now  not  only  the  principal  article  of  our  exports,  (exceeding 
in  value  all  other  agricultural  exports  of  our  country,)  but  the 
great  basis  of  our  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  most  powerful  lever 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  cotton  trade,  alone,  has  sufficed  to  revolutionize  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Wherever  a  bale  of  cotton  goes,  it  carries 
with  it  a  portion  of  American  intelligence  and  power.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  corn  laws  of  England — opening  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  to  American  bread-stuffs  and  provisions — ^was  a  triumph 
achieved  by  the  American  cotton  grower  over  the  feudal  aristoc- 
racy of  the  old  world.  It  furnished  bread  to  the  laboring  masses 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  the  same  time  that  it  clothed 
them,  and  formed  the  first  step  towards  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition.  It  aiforded  increased  markets,  not  only  to  the  products 
of  the  South ;  but,  from  the  necessary  relation  of  all  articles  of 
commerce;  also,  to  those  of  the  Northern  and  North-Western 
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Sutes  of  the  Union.  What  has  been  effected  in  England  by  the 
power  of  American  Agriculture,  must,  in  due  course  of  time^ 
extend  to  every  commercial  and  manufacturing  country  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  battle,  against  commercial  restrictions, 
is  now  waging  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  must, 
eyentoally ,  terminate  in  the  abrogation  of  all  monopolies. 

In  ennmerating  the  leading  Agricultural  staples  of  our  country, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  tobacco  plant.  It 
is  not  my  ptlrpose  here  to  inquire  how  hr  the  use  of  tobacco,  in 
anj  of  its  forms,  may  be  regarded  as  an  elegant  acccnnplishment, 
or  whether  its  culture  should  be  encouraged,  as  one  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  In  Holland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  I  believe,  it  has  been  regai'ded  as  a  medicinal 
plant, and  an  antidote  against  prevailing  diseases;  while  in  some 
of  the  German  States,  its  growth,  owing  to  the  general  use  of  the 
weed,  is  enforced  by  law.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  use  of  tobacco, 
in  some  shape,  has  become  general,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  its  production  an  object  of  national  importance. 

Tobacco  enters  largely  into  our  foreign  exchanges,  being  second 
onlj  to  cotton  on  the  list  of  our  agricultural  exports.  There  is 
oo  nation  with  which  we  trade  which  does  not  use  tobacco ;  while 
in  several  European  countries  it  is  a  government  monopoly,  and 
one  of  the  chief  articles  from  which  revenue  is  derived.  In  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union,  it  constitutes  the  chief  staple  article  of 
agrieoltore,  and  its  f)roducers  are  large  consumers  of  the  ordinary 
produets  of  the  farm  and  dairy  of  other  States;  while  in  some  of  " 
the  Northern  and  North- western  States,  its  culture  has  been  intro- 
dneed,  as  even  more  profitable  than  the  usual  Agricultural  indus- 
try of  our  &rmers. 

But  we  not  only  export  tobacco,  we  are  also  importers  of  the 
article  to  a  lai^e  amount  for  our  own  consumption.  It  becomes 
an  appropriate  subject  of  inquiry,  therefore,  whether  our  soil  and 
climate  are  not  adapted  to  the  production  of  those  superior  qual- 
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Ities  which  we  now  import,  as  well  as  those  in  the  production 
of  which  we  excel  other  portions  of  the  world;  and  the  question 
may  also  arise  whether  our  qualities  of  tobacco  may  not  be  im- 
proved so  as  to  equal  those  now  imported  from  the  principal  West 
India  Islands  1  At  all  events,  the  action  of  government  is  invoked 
not  to  slacken  in  its  endeavors  to  induce  the  governments  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Austria,  to  abandon  their  present  tobacco  monopo- 
lies, and  to  open  their  ports  to  the  reception  of  this,  as  well  as 
other  agricultural  staples  of  our  country.  I  am  aware  that  these 
endeavors  up  to  this  moment,  have  met  with  but  little  success ; 
but  this  constitutes  no  validreason  why  they  should  be  abandoned. 
The  age  of  monopolies  is  passed,  and  the  check  which  every 
monopoly  imposes  on  other  branches  of  commerce,  and  through 
it)  indirectly,  on  the  reveilue,  added  to  our  own  governmental 
remonstrances,  can,  in  the  end,  hardly  &il  to  open  the  eyes  of  those 
nations,  and  effect  the  desired  object 

I  would  now  invite  your  attention  to  the  exportation  of  bread- 
stuffs.  At  one  timC)  i^  the  history  of  our  country,  a  general  im- 
pression prevailed,  that  we  should  never  be  able  to  export  wheat 
and  flour  to  Europe.  The  distance  £rom  European  markets,  the 
cost  of  transportation,  interest  on  capital,  insurance,  all  were  figured 
up  against  us  to  show  that  competition,  with  the  wheat  growers 
of  Europe,  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  that  we  must 
confine  our  export  of  breadstuffs  to  the  British  North  American 
Colonies,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  This  error,  how- 
ever, has  been  corrected  by  experience.  Without  including  our 
large  exports  during  the  fiunine  year,  when  we  were  almost  the 
only  sellers  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  our  exports  show  a  respect- 
able increase  in  ordinary  years;  our  means  of  transportation  have 
improved,  production  has  become  cheaper,  distances  have  been 
shortened,  by  the  saving  of  time,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  lugubrious 
prophecies  of  our  croakers,  we  find  our  fanuers  competing  with 
the  principal  wheat  growers  of  Europe,  *  in  their  own  markets ! 
American  breadstuffs  have  gained  a  permanent  foothold  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  world,  and  our  wheat  flour  is  quite  as 
great  a  favorite  in  Mark  Lane,  as  any  other  species  of  the  same 
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article  imported  into  England.  Occasional  fluctuation  in  prices — 
in  particular  years  of  large  crops — ^must,  of  course,  be  submitted 
to  in  the  trade  of  all  agricultural  staples ;  but  these  will  be  met, 
and  their  influences  guarded  against,  by  a  frugal,  industrious 
people. 

But  while  in  the  trade  of  wheat  and  flour  we  meet  with  pow- 
erful rivals  in  the  North  and  South  of  Europe — among  the  people 
on  the  Baltic  and  those  bordering  on  the  Blaclf  Sea — ^the  trade  in 
Indian  corn  and  corn  meal,  and  in  provisions,  is  to  a  great  extent, 
left  almost  without  competition,  save  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  offer  of  cheaper  and  inferior  substitutes.  We  can  furnish 
good  provisions,  at  lower  rates  than  any  other  country  on  the 
globe ;  and  Indian  corn  has  no  longer  any  other  real  competitor  in 
British  markets  than,  the  now  uncertain  crop  of  Irish  potatoes. 
With  this  view  of  the*  subject,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  at  once 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  important  American  staple. 

Indian  corn  is,  no  doubt,  an  indigenous  plant  of  North  and  South 
America;  having  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians  many  centuries 
before  the  discovery  of  this  continent.  Antiquarian  researches 
and  architectural  ruins  show  that  Indian  com  must  have  been 
grow1)i  and  held  in  high  esteem  as  the  chief  arti<!le  of  food  by  the 
Asztecs,  and  this  supposition  becomes  the  more  probable,  as  the 
principal  other  grains  now  cultivated  in  America,  have  been  since 
introduced  from  Europe.  It  constitutes  now  a  chief  article  of 
food  for  man  and  the  animals  subject  to  his  dominion  on  this  con« 
tinent,  and  an  important  article  of  export  to  Europe,  although 
many  parts  of  Southern  Europe  have  been  found  well  adapted  to 
its  growth.  It  recommends  itself  to  the  great  body  of  consumers 
by  its  nutritious  qualities,  far  exceeding  those  of  other  substitutes 
for  wheat  and  rye,  now  in  use  among  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe, 
and  by  the  greater  variety  of  forms  in  which  it  may  be  prepared 
for  food.  French  chemists  assert  that  two  cents'  worth  of  Indian 
com  will  go  further  in  sustaining  animal  life  than  ten  cents'  worth 
of  wheat,  rye  or  barley.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  consumption 
b  increasing  everywhere,  and  that  its  production  in  this  country, 
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on  the  largest  scale,  will  abundantly  reward  the  farmer.  Indian 
corn  will,  in  due  time,  not  only  partially  supplant  the  potato, 
(which  is  now  an  uncertain  crop  in  Europe,)  but  also  compete 
successfully  with  the  more  valuable  grains  and  breadstuiSB. 

Among  the  agricultural  products  entering  into  the  general  con* 
sumption  of  all  civilized  nations,  sugar  deservedly  occupies  a  very 
high  rank.  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the  sugar  cane  is  in- 
digenous'to  America.  ^  It  .has  been  known  and  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  periods,  in  Asia,  and  especially  in  China,  and  is  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  in(o  America  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  Others  maintain  that  the  cane  is  a  plant  indige- 
nous to  the  New-World.  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  but  leave 
the  subject  to  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  inclination  to  in- 
vestigate it. 

Sugar  from  cane  is  produced  to  a  great  extent  in  the  United 
States ;  but  a  large  portion  is  yet  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
Whether  the  United  States  will  ever  be  able  to  produce  the  quan- 
tity required  for  their  own  consumption,  remains  to  be  seen,  and 
will  in  all  likelihood  depend  on  the  probable  annexation  of  more 
sugar-growing  states  to  the  Union.  Some  portions  of  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Florida  produce  cane  sugar  to  the  extent  of  rewarding 
the  cultivators ;  while  in  many  of  the  Northern  States  large  amounts 
of  sugar  are  manufactured  from  the  maple  tree.  The  whole  quan- 
tity, however,  does  not  meet  the  demand  for  home  consumption, 
and  the  question  has  often  been  asked  whether  some  other  plant, 
easily  raised  and  cultivated,  may  not,  in  part  at  least,  supply  the 
deficiency  1 

The  cultivation  of  the  beet-root,  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
was  introduced  in  France,  during  the  operation  of  the  continental 
system.  That  prohibitory  system  as  long  as  it  continued,  consti- 
tuted in  itself  the  amplest  protection  against  all  foreign  competi- 
tion :  but  when,  on  the  fell  of  Napoleon,  some  of  the  French  colo- 
nies which  had  been  seized  upon  by  Great  Britain,  during  the 
war,  were  restored  to  France,  and  the  continental  system  itself 
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abandoned,  protection,  in  the  shape  of  high  duties  upon  colonial 
sugar  was  deemed  necessary  to  sustain  the  cultivation  of  the  beet- 
root. Under  Louis  Philippe,  the  growth  of  beet-root  and  the 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  received  the  utmost  attention  and, 
Ibstering  care  of  the  Government.  Both  were  encouraged  by  a 
series  of  legislative  enactments,  and,  for  a  while,  a  fierce  struggle 
*  was  maintained  between  the  advocates  of  the  French  colonial  sys- 
tem, and  the  friends  of  the  domestic  article.  The  large  and  pre- 
dominant interest  of  the  consumer,  which  required,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  all,  that  both  kinds  of.  sugar  should  be  able  to  compete 
fiGurly  for  the  home  market,  was  entirely  left  out  of  the  question. 
Meanwhile  the  protection  of  beet-root  sugar  increased  more  than 
ten-fold  in  amount,  and  since  the  entire  removal  of  the  protection 
bj  the  imposition  of  an  excise  duty  upon  it,  equal  to  the  import 
duty  on  the  colonial  article,  that  branch  of  industry  has  maintained, 
itself  in  defiance  of  all  competition. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  France  are,  in  any. 
respect  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  beet-root  than: 
many  portions  of  the  United  States.  At  all  events,  considering; 
that  Prussia,  Belgium,  Saxony,  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  even 
Russia,  have  imitated  the  example  of  France,  with  the  same  if  not 
greater  success,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  entirely  in- 
applicable to  the  United  States ;  situated,  for  the  most  part,  in^ 
equally  favorable  latitudes,  and  subjected  to  similar  influences  of 
elimate.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a  question  worthy  of  your  attentioui 
whether  the  cultivation  of  the  beet-root,  as  a  suga»  plant,  may  not 
be  successfully  introduced  into  our  country,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  of  cane  1 

This  subject  derives  additional  interest  from  the  consideration 
that  sugar  in  this  country,  has  become  an  article  of  ordinary,  daily 
consumption  by  every  class  of  our  population,  and  that  the  com- 
fort and  the  well  being  of  our  industrial  laborers  require .  that  its 
consumption  should  rather  increase  than  diminish,  in  proportion 
to  the  increasing  population  of  the  United  States. 
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Bice  is  a  native  of  India ;  but  was  at  an  early  ^riod  of  our  oo- 
lonial  history,  transplanted  to  the  shores  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  I  beliere  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that,  it  is  now 
growing  more  luxuriantly  on  our  soil,  than  on  the  one  that  gave 
tt  birth,  and  that  South  Carolina  rice,  on  account  of  its  superior 
quality,  conunands  the  veiy  highest  price  in  foreign  markets.  It 
to  the  staple  article  of  a  section  of  country,  which  is  comparatively 
valueless  for  uiy  other  species  of  Agricultural  productions  3  being 
principally  raised  on  swampy  ground,  naturally  subject  to  inun- 
dation. 

It  is  moreover  confined  to  a  few  localities,  and  limited  in  quan* 
tity,  though  constituting  a  very  valuable  crop.  Heretofore  rice 
has  only  been-  raised  in  southern  latitudes;  but  within  a  few 
years, — since  thci  territory  of  Minesota  has  been  thrown  open  to 
settle/s, — it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  innumerable  small  lakea 
and  swamps,  which  dot  the  map  of  that  section  of  country,  upon 
ttie  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  contain  a  luicurions  and  spon- 
taneous growth  of  wild  rice,  which  is  weU  adapted  to  culinary 
purposes.  Is  it  not  then,  a  subject  worthy  of  investigation,  whether 
this  new  species  of  rice,  a  native  of  the  North,  and  accustomed  to 
a  nc»rthem  climate,  may  not  be  produced  in  the  swamps  and 
marshes  which  now  disfigure  our  best  agricultural  regions,  and 
lemain  a  source  of  disease  and  death  to  their  inhabitants?  I 
merely  throw  out  these  hints  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  not  knowing  whether  others  may  not  have  preceded  me.  I 
leave  it  to  your4>etter  knowledge,  and  to  your  practical  qualifica- 
tions as  formers,  to  make  the  necessary  experiinents ;  believing 
that  in  agriculture,  as  in  other  sciences  and  occupations,  experi- 
ence alone  is  the  proper  test  of  all  discoveries  and  improvements. 

I  have  within  the  last  year,  procured  a  considerable  quanti^ 
of  the  seeds  of  this  rice  from  the  Patent  office  at  Washington,  and 
distributed  them  among  those  whom  I  thought  likely  to  make  ex- 
periments in  different  parts  of  the  country  3  but  sufficient  time  has 
not  elapsed  to  ascertain  the  result.  Were  it  not  for  the  British 
Ifystem  of  difiereutial  duties  upon  articles,  the  productions  of 
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differmt  species  of  labor^  Sonih  Caroliaa  and  Georgia  rice  would 
have  oontiaued  to  be  exported  in  large  quantities.  But  the  sys- 
tem by  which  England  has^.of  late  years,  favored  the  agricultural 
products  of  her  East  India  provinces,  to  the  detriment  and  rain 
of  her  own  West  India  colonies,  has  also,  for  a  time  at  least,  exer- 
cised a  discouraging  influence  on  the  rice  growers  of  America.  It 
is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  therefore,  to  know  that,  more^r^ 
cently  rice  has  found  a  ready  home  market,  «t  such  remunerating 
prices,  as  promise  to  that  branch  of  agriculture  a  long  period  of 
prosperity  and  success. 

Hemp  has  long  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a  very  consider- 
able item  in  our  foreign  imports.  The  government  itself  has,  from 
Its  foundation,  been  a  large  importer  of  hemp,  for  naval  purposeSi 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  introduced,  on  private  account,  prin- 
cipally for  the  use  of  our  commercial  marine. 

The  importations  commenced  when  little  or  no  hemp  tras  pro- 
duced  in  this  country,  and  have  been  continued,  under  the  im- 
pression that  American  hemp  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Russia  for 
the  manufacture  of  cordage.  It  has  long  since  been  aseertainedi 
however,  tjbiat  our  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  hemp,  and  that  we  can  produce  it  cheap  and  in  abundance.  It 
is  now  believed  that  the  hemp  grown  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  OhiO| 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  perhaps  other  States  of  the  Union,  is 
fiilly  equal  to  the  Russian  in  strength  and  texture,  and  that  our 
countrymen  have  discovered  a  process  of  rotting,  by  which  it  can 
be  rendered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Russia,  for  all  pur- 
poses to  which  the  latter  has  been  applied  in  this  country.  Th^ 
fact  renders  the  culture  of  hemp  well  worth  the  attention  of  Amer- 
ican agriculturists.  A  people  now  only  the  second,  and  destined 
soon  to  be  the  first  commercial  and  maritime  nation  of  the  world| 
ought  to  bestow  a  special  care  on  all  products  necessary  to  the 
success  of  its  commercial  and  naval  enterprise.  The  capacity  of 
our  soil  for  the  productions  of  hemp  is  unlimited ;  while  our  im- 
mense foreign,  coastwise,  and  internal  navigation,  insure  to  it  an 
ample  and  increasing  home  market. 
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I  would  fain  say  a  few  words  on  the  culture  of  Mulberries,  In 
connection  with  the  raising  of  the  silk-worm  and  the  manu&cture 
of  silk.  I  am  awarethat  the  experiments  heretofore  made  have 
usually  proved  unsuccessful  3  but  the  enterprise  resembled  more 
a  mercantile  speculation  than  a  fair  trial  by  practical  men.  I 
am  loth  to  beliere  that  within  the  wide  range  of  our  Northern  and 
Southern  latitudes,  there  should  not  be  a  spot  favorable  to.  the 
cultivation  of  the  silk-worm.  Silk-worms,  and  the  peculiar  species 
of  mulberry  upon  which  they  live,  were  first  introduced  into  Asia 
lifinor  irom  China;  and  the  experiment  having  succeeded  in 
Greece,  in  Turkey,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal, 
is  It  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  also  thrive  in  many 
portions  of  our  own  country,  if  the  attention  and  care  were  be- 
stowed upon  them  which  are  the  conditions  of  their  growth  7  Ex- 
periments have  lately  been  made  in  South  Carolina  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Chinese  tea-plant,  and  if  the  accounts  I  Have  seeA  are 
to  be  relied  upon,  have  entirely  succeeded. 

Why  then  should  not  silk,  an  article  much  less  delicate  than  tea, 
and  which  has  already  succeeded  in  so  many  diiSerent  climes,  be 
susceptible  also  of  profitable  cultivation  in  the  United  States.  A 
Idrge  portion  of  our  imports  from  Europe,  consists  of  manufactured 
silks,  and  if  we  could  succeed  in  domesticating  that  species  of 
industry,  a  degree  of  stability  would  be  imparted  to  our  foreign 
commercial  policy,  which  would  serve  to  prevent  theconfbunding 
of  political  economy  with  partizan  politics. 

My  remarks  on  the  subject  of  silk  apply,  perhaps,  with  equal 
force,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  The  vine  is  a  native  of  Asia, 
but  has  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  Europe  and  Africa.  While 
there  is  scarcely  a  species  of  Asiatic  wine  known  to  commerce, 
some  of  the  highest  priced  wines  in  Europe  are  manufactured  from 
vineyards  in  latitude  48  and  50.  Careful  tending  and  manuring, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  wine  in  the  casks  and  in  the  cellar,  seem 
to  have  done  every  thing.  We  have  as  many  varieties  of  the  grape 
1^  any  part  of  the  world,  indigenous  to  our  own  country,  and 
growing  luxuriantly  wild  ii\  wood  and  prairie.    The  greater  part 
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of  them  however  remain  uncultivated,  without  the  least  value 
being  attached  to  them  by  our  farmers.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  almost 
every  experiment  which  has  been  made  with  our  indigenous  grape, 
has  succeeded.  Good  wines,  far  superior  in  quality  to  the  ordinary 
hocks  and  clarets  imported  into  this  country,  are  now  made  ftom 
pure  indigenous  grape,  in  many  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
K^itucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missoxuri,  and' doubtless  in  other  States 
of  the  Union;  while  it  is  well  known  that  wine  has  long  been  a 
staple  article  of  production  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Orande  'and  , 
the  southern  portion  of  California.  The  Catawba  grape  has  shown 
itself  admirably  adapted  to  the  manufecture  of  champagne,  while 
the  lighter  sorts  of  it  fiimish  an  excellent  article  for  the  use  of  the 
table.  I  have  been  informed  that  natives  of  Europe,  now  adopted 
dtizens  of  the  United  States,  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
them  than  for  the  usual  qualities  of  French  or  German  wines  to 
which  they  are  accustomed. 

A  very  fair  ladies  wine  is  produced  in  North  Carolina,  from  an 
indigenous  grape,  called  scuppernong,  peculiar  to  that  State. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  in^  other  States,  and  it 
would,  indeed,  seem  as  if  the  indigenous  American  grape  were 
infinite  in  its  varieties,  and  its  culture  better  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  this  country  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  grape 
imported  either  from  Europe,  Africa  or  the  Canary  Islands.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  is  certainly  no  wild  conjecture  to  suppose 
that  the  United  States  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  produce  good 
wine,  so  cheap,  and  in  such  abundance,  as  to  render  it  a  common 
and  daily  beverage.  Such  a  result,  is  not  to  be  deprecated  on  the 
part  of  those  most  scrupulous  on  the  subject  of  ardent  spirits,  fi>r  ^ 
it  is  a  well  established  feet,  verified  by  the  observation  of  every  day, 
that  the  population  of  wine  growing  countries,  is  noted  for  sobriety 
and  temperance.  The  most  sober  people  of  the  old  world,  are  in 
the  wine  growing  countries  of  southern  Europe,  where  the  article, 
like  water,  is  placed  on  every  table,  free  of  cost,  but  an  extra 
charge  made  for  cofTee  and  a  very  exorbitant  one  for  tea.  They 
scarcely  ever  indulge  in  it  to  excess,  while  in  northen  Russia, 
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where  ardent  spirits  are  used  as  substitutes  for  wines,  intoxication 
is  the  prevailing  vice ;  the  example  having  been  set  by  no  less 
illustrious  a  person  than  Peter  the  Great. 

I  am  now  about  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  very  important  branch 
of  husbandry,  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  American  &rmer.  I 
allude  to  the  growth  of  wool ;  an  article  which  in  no  small  de- 
gree affects  our  foreign  and  domestic  exchanges.  So  far  as  expe- 
,rience  has  demonstrated,,  large  portions  of  our  country  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  growth  of  wool.  In  the  production  of  no 
other  article  has  there  been  so  great  an  improvement  in  quantity 
and  quality.  Our  early  attempts  at  wool  growing  ware  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  inferior  breeds  of  sheep,  and  the 
coarser  qualities  of  wool,  under  the  prevalent  impression  that 
the  Saxon,  Merino,  South  Downs,  and  all  other  finer  qualities,  could 
not  be  raised  in  this  country.  Becent  experiments,  however,  go 
far  to  show  that  the  finer  qualities  of  wool  can  be  produced  in  this 
country,  by  similar  care  and  attentioQ  to  the  breed  and  culture  of 
the  sheep,  as  well  as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  our  present  demand.  The  hills  of  New  England,  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  have  been  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  sheep,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  mountains 
Gf  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  other  Southern  States,  are  equally 
favorable  to  the  same  culture. 

Wool  and  sheep-growing  are  also  becoming  an  important  branch 
of  industry  on  the  Western  prairies,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  regions  best  adapted  to  them,  will  yet  be  foimd  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the  great 
plains,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Those  regions 
are  particularly  adapted  to  gracing.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
elevated,  dry  and  healthy,  abounding  in  rich  grasses  and  pure 
water.  The  extent  of  country  to  which  I  refer,  embraces  an  area 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union, 
and  is  destined  to  be  occupied  by  an  intelligent,  industrious  and 
energetic  race  of  men,  not  inferior,  in  any  respect,  to  those  who 
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inhabit  the  old  States.  Nature  has  designed  it  for  the  habitation 
of  an  agricultural  people,  and  grazing  must  be  their  predominant 
pursuit. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  woolen  manu&ctures  of  Europe,  the 
finer  qualities  of  wool  were  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  Spain, 
and  the  belief  existed  there,  as  it  did  here,  that  no  other  country 
oould  dupply  the  same  quality.  The  northern  climate,  it  was 
thought,  would  impair  the  fineness  of  the  staple.  But  the  Merino 
sheep  introduced  into  England  soon  dispelled  that  prejudiee,,and 
their  introduction,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  into 
Saxony  and  Silesia,  established  the  fact,  that  proper  care  and  culti- 
vation will  do  more  in  this  branch  of  husbandry  than  mere  climatei 
or  other  &vorable  adventitious  circumstances.  The  Saxon  Merino, 
for  the  purpose  of  wool-growing,  is  now  far  superior  to  the  Spanish,* 
and  its  Wool  brings  a  much  higher  price  in  the  principal  marketaf 
of  England,  France  and  Belgium.  Indeed  the  finer  qualities  of 
wool  are  now  almost  exclusively  supplied  by  Germany,  while 
Spanish  Merino  wool  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
wool  markets  of  Europe.  ' 

The  history  of  wool-gicowing  and  sheep  culture  in  Europe,  is  full 
of  valuable  instruction  to  the  American  farmer.  It  shows  what 
knowledge,  diligence  and  care  can  accomplish  against  adverse 
climates  and  indifferent  soils.  The  lesson  is  full  of  encouragement 
to  us,  and  has  already  stimulated  the  emulation  of  our  husband- 
men. If  I  can  read  the  future  of  this  count)ry,  wool,  in  a  Vet^ 
few  years,'will  become  as  much  an  article  of  exportation  as  cotton, 
provisions  and  breadstuffs,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  powerfill 
rivaliy  which  our  wool  growers  on  the  Pacific,  will  iBndIn  the 
progress  of  wool-growing  in  Australia. 

There  is  one  more  species  of  industry,  lately  come  inib  use  as 
an  incident  to  agriculture,  which  I  deem  of  sufficient  importance 
to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  your  society.  It  is  the  manu-. 
iacture  of  oil  and  candles  from  the  fat  of  the^^prdfrle  whale,'' 
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Fulgarlj  called  the  hog.  The  process  of  manu&cture  of  these 
aarticles  is  a  Western  disooyerj,  and  is  leading  to  ifflpoartant  results 
in  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  our  country. 

The  uses  to  which  lard  oil  may  be  applied  are  almost  infinite. 
It  was  fijrsft  (employed  as  a  substitute  for  lamp  oil  and  spei^n  candles ; 
but  was  gradually  made  to  take  the  place  of  almost  every  species 
of  animal  fat,  or  vegetable  oil^employed  in  manulaetures,  and  is  now 
most  extensively  used  in  all  kinds  of  macliinery.  It  is  also  intro- 
duced to  a  very  large  extent,  in  many  branches  of  domestic  econ- 
omy,.and  when  refined  and  properly  prepared,  is  used  even  in  the 
8h.i^pe  of  a  condiment  of  the  table,  or  an  indispensable  article  of 
the  toilette.  Lard  oil,  it  is  said,  is  largely  exported  to  France,  and 
9&er  undergoing  various  chemical  operations,  re-imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  sold  in  various  metamorphoses,  as  salad  oil, 
pomatum^  or  bear's  grease. 

I  know  not  whether  I  am  permitted  to  press  these  considerations 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  competition ;  but  I  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  even  the  ingenuity  of  European  chemists,  will,  in  due  time, 
find  its  match  in  the  indigenous  "  Yankee  ingenuity"  of  the  United 
States.  Meanwhile  I  am  glad  to  see  the  lard  oil  manufactories 
flourish,  having  no  apprehension  that  they  will  ever  seriously  in- 
terfeire  with  the  whale  fisheries  of  New  England,  the  great  school 
of  our  sailors,  and  the  great  nursery  of  our  navy.  On  the  contraiy, 
it  appears  that  sperm  oil,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of 
I^rdi  is  still  commanding  respectible  and  remunerating  priicesj  its 
superior  qualities  and  the  valuable  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
operating  quite  as  much  In  its  favor  as  the  dimliushed  number  of 
wfaates,  which  compels  our  hardy  fishermen  to  seek  for  them  in 
higher  and  more  dangerous  latitudes. 

.  I  would  Jiow  say  a  few  words  on  the  growth  of  timber,  a  stihJect 
much  n^Iected  by  our  countrymen. 

Yet  timber  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  soil, 
and  an  indispensable  requisite  to  improvement  and  civilization  of 
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man.  No  country  on  earth,  is,  in  this  respect,  more  distingui^ed 
than  ours*.  None  can  boast  of  snch  a  variety  of  forest  trees, 
adapted  to  the  various  uses  of  farming,  the  mechanic  ai*ts,  archi- 
tecture and  ship  building.  In  no  otiti^r  country  do  we  find  sudb 
magnificent  shade  trees,  such  extensive  and  superb  primeval  forests, 
and  in  no  part  of  tlie  world  are  the  re-produetive  powers  of  the  soil 
less  exhausted  than  in  our  own.  Yet,  with  all  these  incalculable 
advantages,  and  with  our  unbounded  coal  fields,  the  Want  of  fire- 
wood is  already  felt  )n  some  districts  which  like  the  prairie^  of 
the  West,  are  naturally  destitute  of  timber,  or  in  which  locomotives 
and  steamboats  are  consuming  the  article  faster  than  it  can  be  re* 
produced  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  There  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  the  extreme  desire  of  pressing  civilization  forward, 
and  of  fertilizing  the  wilderness  in  the  shortest  time,  induces  many 
a  hardy  pioneer  of  the  West  to  enter  somewhat  enthusiastically  cm 
the  ^<  extermination"  of  our  woods,  when  considerations  not  mereij 
poetical,  but  .economical  and  practical,  would  in  more  than  on» 
instance  call  out  to  him,  ^^  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  F' 

Trees  are  not  merely  useful  and  omaAiental,  but  also  by  their 
mere  existence — by  the  breathing  of  oxygen— eminently  conduciv» 
to  health.  They  are  the  companions  of  man,  as  much  so  as  some 
of  the  domestic  animals,  and  have,  as  sueh,  acquired  a  certdn 
right  to  his  protection.  Many  localities  which  I  coUld  name, 
especially  near  the  sea  coast,  have  been  completely  shorn  of  tim^ 
ber:  and  experience  has  shown  that  a  forest  once  entirely  Cut 
down,  will  not  grow  up  again  and  re-prodnee  the  same  kinds  ctf 
timber.  Much  inconvenience  is  now  felt  in  consequence,  and  that 
evil  is  progressive,  threatening  the  comforts  and  interests  o^  farm- 
ers, mechanics,  and  all  classes  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits:  . 

In  most  countries  of  Europe,  the  preservation  of  forests,  by  only 
partially  cutting  down  the  timber,  and  selecting  for  that  purpose 
only  those  trees,  the  removal  of  which  facflitates  the  growth  of 
the  young  trees,  by  which  means  the  same  species  of  timber  can  be  r^ 
produced  almost  ad  infinitum^  without  any  perceptible  deterioration 
in  quality,  is  reduced  to  a  science,  taught  in  Academies  and  Colleges. 
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And  although  we  maj  not,  in  this  country,  feel  the  necessity  of 
husbanding  our  almost  countless  resources  of  the  forest,  yet  more 
attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  subject,  is  certainly 
due  to  it.  It  is  to  such  Societies  as  yours,  I  submit  tliis  suggestion. 
It  is  to  your  zedl,  wisdom  and  experience,  that  the  country  may 
confidently  look  for  the  prevention  of  these  evils. 

The  limits  of  this  discourse  will  not  tillow  me  to  refer  to  the 
subject  of  breeding  domestic  animals,  but  I  cannot  omit  to  bring 
to  your  notice  a  most  valuable  quadruped — ^^the  ship  of  the 
desert" — ^for  the  introduction  of  which  an  appropriation  was 
proposed  in  the  last  Congress.  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
file  Camels  which  our  government  are  about  to  import  fVom  Arabia, 
for  the  transportation  of  military  stores,  will  soon  become  domes- 
ticated in  the  sterile  regions  and  steppes  of  the  far  west.  It  may, 
in  time,  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  internal  commerce,  and 
a  very  convenient,  though  comparatively  slow,  means  of  oommu* 
nication,  between  distant  territories. 

The  camel  of  Arabia  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  domestic 
animal ;  fulfilling  the  joint  Amotions  of  the  horse,  the  ox  and  the 
sheep,  and  will,  no  doubt,  enter  largely  into  the  domestic  economy 
of  our  people.  Camels'  hair,  and  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat — 
4n  animal  which  I  yet  hope  to  see  introduced  into  the  Alleghany 
and  Bocky  Mountains — are  the  raw  material  employed  in  many 
of  the  most  Valuable  tissues  of  the  East,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  with  the  same  raw  material  at  our  conmiand,  and  with 
the  aid  of  suitable  machinery,  our  ingenious  and  enterprizing 
countrymen  would,  in  due  time,  furnish  similar  if  not  better, 
fabrics. 

I  must  now  apologize  for  briefly  introducing  a  topic,  not  legiti- 
mately connected  with  agriculture,  and  not  properly  coming  within 
the  scope  of  your  society.  I  would  gladly  avoid  it,  if  its  intro- 
duction were  not,  in  some  degree,  necessary,  to  complete  the  cycle 
of  ideas  which  have  suggested  these  reflections.  I  cannot  close 
my  remarks  without  referring  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  country. 
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America  is  as  rich  in  minerals  as  in  soil,  and  produces  all  valoai- 
Ue  and  useful  metals  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Iron  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  locality.  It  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  New  England  and  New-Tork ;  it  extends  throughout  the  whole 
state  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  mountain  regions  of  Maryland, 
Yirginia  and  North  Carolina ;  it  exists  in  lai^e  quantities  in  the 
states  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Illinois,  and  on 
Lake  Superior;  furnishing,  every  where,  the  levers  of  civilization 
to  an  industrious  and  energetic  people. 

The  coal  regions  of  the  United  States  Includes  Pennsylvania, 
parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
and  covers  an  area  larger  than  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Lead  and  zinc  are  found  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  United  States;  but  in  ihexhaustible  quantities  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Copper  is  found,  to  some 
extent,  in  various  parts  of  the  Union ;  but  the  great  copper  fields 
are  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in  New  Mexico.  Gold 
and  silver  are  found  in  California,  Oregon  and  New  Mexico,  and 
along  the  range  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

One  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mining  regions  of  America,  and 
especially  those  of  coal,  iron  and  lead,  consists  in  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  mineral  is  found  in  large  quantities  beneath  the 
richest  and  most  productive  soil ;  promising,  at  the  same  time,  a 
rich  harvest  to  both  the  miner  and  the  husbandman.  We  not 
only  produce  the  mineralis  necessary  to  the  construction  of  tools, 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  in  an  advanced  state  of 
industrial  development;  but  also  the  precious  metals  in  sui6h 
abundance  as  will,  eventually  enable  us.  to  regulate  the  standard 
of  values,  and  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  iia  main- 
tained, by  some  writers  on  the  subject,  that  mining,  if  not  a  branch 
of  agriculture,  is  at  least  a  kindred  pursuit.  The  agriculturists 
draw  from  the  earth  the  organic  power  which  sustains  vegetable 
life — ^the  miner  delivers  her  of  the  treasures  long  accumulated  in 
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het  lap.  Mining,  like  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  nerves  the  arm, 
hardens  the  bodj,  and  renders  it  capable  of  great  physical  exertion. 
A  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  geology  and  chemistry,  is  iadispen- 
sftble  to  the  successful  i)ursuit  of  both  branches  of  industry,  and 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  look  for  new  sources  of  wealth  beneath 
the  soil  he  cultivates ;  while  it  will  induce  the  miner  occasionally 
to  turn  his  attention  very  profitably  to  the  external  siirface  of  the 
vaults  that  cover  his  mining  operations.  The  division  of  labor, 
has,  no  doubt,  its  advantages,  as  regards  the  mere  cheapness  of 
production ;  but  it  is  less  conducive  to  the  development  of  the 
miind,  and  is  rarely  applicable  to  a  sparsely  settled  country. 

In  thus  cursorily  reviewing  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Mineral  productions,  which  form  the  basis  of  our 
foreign  exchanges,  and  regulate  in  a  great  measure,  also  the  do- 
mestic exchanges,  of  the  different  states  of  our  own  confederacy, 
the  question  may  arise,  how  &r  the  establishment  ot*  proper  insti- 
tutions or  the  improvement  and  better  administration  of  those 
already  in  existence,  may  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
among  the  great  body  of  our  industrious  and  independent  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  The  subject  is  an  imj^ortant  one,  and  appears, 
thus  far,  to  have  excited  but  little  public  attention. 

It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  our  diplomatic  and  consular  systems 
were  organized,  simply  in  regard  to  the  great  interests  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures;  but  could  they  not  be  made  equally 
subservient  to  the  mother  interest  of  agriculture  and  its  co-ordinate 
branches  1  While  ouj?  CJonsuls  report  on  the  commerce  and  maii- 
ufEM^tures  of  foreign  countries,  would  it  not  be  well  to  require 
them  to  report  also  on  the  different  agricultimil  productions  of 
those  countries,  and  the  improvements  whidi,  fi*om  time  to  time, 
may  be  introduced  in  their  culture?  Might  they  not  be  made  to 
furnish  detailed  accounts  of  the  different  modes  of  cultivation, 
the  manner  of  preserving  crops,  the  agricultural  implements  in 
use,  and  the  various  kinds  of  manures  resorted  to  as  means  of 
preserving  or  restoring  soils  1  Could  they  not  be  induced  to  report 
on  all  the  variety  of  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  and  forward 
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specimens  of  seeds,  plants,  roots  and  bulbs,  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion, accompanied  by  proper  directions  for  their  use?  An  occa- 
sional paper  on  the  domestic  animals  of  different  countries,  and 
the  mode  of  breeding  them,  and  improving  the  breed,  would  be 
particularly  acceptable,  should  the  official  business  of  the  Consul 
admit  of  such  useful  and  interesting  digressions. 

These  reports  would  not  be  expected  to  be  made  quarterly,  as 
are  those  on  commerce  and  manufactures.  An  annual  paper 
would  comprehend  all  that  is  desirable,  and  would  certainly  be 
no  great  tax  on  the  Consul's  time  and  patience.  In  many  instances 
all  the  materials  for  his  report  would  be  readily  furnished  him  by 
the  official  politeness  of  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
and  in  others  he  would  find  all  the  required  information  already 
collected  in  printed  form. 

By  such  simple  means  a  vast  amount  of  information  from  all 
part^  of  the  country,  could  be  collected,  which  in  your  hands  and 
in  the  hands  of  other  corresponding  associations,  would  be  a  most 
powerful  auxiliary  in  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge. 
And  I  would,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  respectfully  suggest 
the  propriety  of  establishing  a  great  National  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, which,  in  immediate  communication  with  the  Agricultural 
Societies  of  the  different  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  and 
with  the  Patent  Office,  or  some  other  appropriate  Governmental 
Bureau,  might  easily  possess  itself  of  all  the  necessary  information, 
to  present  in  its  annual  report,  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  agricultural  condition  of  our  whole  country. 

That  society  would  also  be  the  proper  medium  for  receiving  the 
specimens  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  &c.,  forwarded  from  foreign 
countries  by  our  consuls,  together  with  the  collections  which,  under 
existing  regulations,  our  navy  is  in  the  habit  of  making,  and  of 
distributing  among  the  different  States  and  Territories. 
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The  National  Agricultural  Society  would  also  be  the  proper 
channel  of  communication,  and  of  effecting  agricultural  exchanges, 
between  the  seyeral  local  societies  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
various  agricultural  and  learned  associations  in  foreign  countries. 
It  would,  in  £Bict,  be  the  great  center  of  agricultural  information 
which  would  diffuse  knowledge  in  a  thousand  different  directions, 
oyer  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and  to  which  every 
fiumer  could  confidentij  apply  for  advice  and  instruction  on  any 
subject  connected  with  his  profession 

And  here  I  may  pause  to  inquire  whether  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, at  the  seat  of  the  National  Government  might  not,  ex  officio^ 
become  a  co-laborer  and  efficient  assistant  of  the  National  Agri> 
cultural  Society,  in  all  its  literary  and  scientific  branches  1  Might 
not  the  Institute  aid  the  Society  in  its  periodical  publications,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  it,  diffuse  the  greatest  amount  of  ^^  useful 
knowledge  among  men.''  Surely,  the  philanthropic  intention  of 
the  worthy  founder  of  that  institution,  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
a  more  suitable  and  effective  manner,  than  by  making  it  tiius  sub- 
serve the  great  interests  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  What- 
ever its  present  usefulness  may  be,  it  can  perform  no  higher  duty 
than  contribute  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  to  the  perfection  of 
that  species  of  human  industry,  which  is  the  parent  and  promoter 
of  all  others,  an4  on  which  the  safety  and  permanence  of  our  in- 
stitutions rest  as  on  their  broadest  foundations. 

Mr.  President  and  'Gentlemen,  in  bringing  this  discourse  to  a 
conclusion,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  my  'theme.  I  have  approached  it  with  diffidence,  before  an 
audience  critically  observant  of  its  great  practical  and  philosophical 
truths,  and  have  obeyed  your  flattering  request  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  noblest  pursuit  of  Man  demands  a  broader  and  higher 
reach  of  thought  than  I  have  found  time  and  opportunity  to  bring 
to  its  elucidation.  I  have  sought  at  least  to  show,  not  only  the 
dignity  and  value  of  your  calling,  in  its  Influence  over  the  destiny 
and  elevation  of  our  country,  but  to  enforce  the  great  truth,  that 
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a  common  interest  links  together,  tliroughout  the  diversities  of 
soil,  of  climate,  and  of  production,  the  noble  fabric  of  American 
Industry. 

In  taking  leave  of  such  a  theme,  let  me  say  that  you  may  well 
rejoice  in  your  pursuit.  You  may  well  rejoice  in  its  triumphs — 
the  peaceful  triumph  of  Labor,  of  Art,  and  of  Science.  You  may 
recall  with  pride  that  illustrious  race  of  cultivators,  who  from 
CiNciNNATus  to  WASHINGTON,  graccd  aud  ennobled  Agriculture, 
and  which  in  turn  graced  and  ennobled  them.  You  may  con- 
gratulate yourselves  upon  the  condition  and  attitude  of  your  So- 
ciety. If  in  the  rank  of  American  States,  New-York  holds  a 
lofty  position,  the  labors  of  its  State  Society  will  be  the  more 
widely  productive  of  benign  results,  not  only  in  promoting  and  ad- 
vancing its  own  husbandry,  but  its  bright  example  will  be  felt  in 
all  quarters  of  the  Republic. 

Let  me^  then,  urge  you  to  renewed  and  unremitted  effort — to 
continued  zeal  and  emulation  in  the  discharge  of  duties  to  your 
State  and  Country,  which  bring  with  them  the  blessings  of  God 
and  the  gratitude  of  Men.  As  the  dews  from  Heaven  refresh  and 
fertilize  tke  earth,  and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  husbandman,  so 
will  your  labors,  steadily  pursued,  wisely  directed,  and  liberally 
disseminating  the  seeds  of  intelligent  observation  and  experience, 
bring  forth  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest. 
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AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 

Short  Horn  Bulls. 

Judges. — Hon.  Adam  FergUsson,  Ch'n,  Woodhill,  C.  W.;  John 
Wade,  C.  W.;  George  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W. 

Best  bull  over  3  years  old,  Sherwood  &  Stevens,  Auburn;  im- 
ported hull,  "  Earl  Seaham,"  ^25.  2.  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham; 
"Lamai-tine,"  ^15.  3.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rockj  "Exeter," 
$5. 

Best  2  years  old  bull,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham  ;  "  LordEryholm," 
imported  bull,  $20.  2.  W.  T.  &  N.  Chappel,  Avon;  "Young 
Splendor,"  $10.    3.  J.  G.  Peck,  West  Bloomfield,  $5. 

Best  1  year  old  bull,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn ;  "  Vane  Tem- 
pest," $15.  2.  E.  W.  Sheldon,  Sennett;  «Klrk  Leavington," 
$10.     3.  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham ;  "Powhattan,"  $5. 

Best  bull  calf,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn ;  "  Faugh  a  Ballagh," 
$10  2.  Aaron  Barber,  Avon,  Trans,  and  $3.  3.  JohnR,  Paige, 
Sennett;  "Tromp,"  commended.  1  year  old  bull,  "Antler," 
Daniel  C.  Monroe,  Elbridge;  commended. 

The  Judges  express  the  high  gratification  afforded  them  from 
the  visible  and  rapid  advances  made  in  this  important  class  of 
live  stock.  The  duty  assigned  them,  was  at  once  perceived  to  be 
no  ordinary  one — whether  they  have  been  successful  in  the  justice 
of  their  awards,  is  not  for  them  to  say,  but  they  claim  the  confidence 
of  the  Society  for  honest  impartiality  in  their  judo^ment.  They 
have  performed  their  duty  in  a  careful  anxious  and  unbiassed  spirit, 
and  believe  that  in  no  case  will  they  be  found  far  from  the  mark. 
The  Judges  would  impress  upon  the  Society,  the  absolute  necessity 
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of  enforcing  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  production  of  regular,  satis- 
factory pedigrees,  in  all  the  classes  of  thorough-bred  stock.  They 
would,  in  adverting  to  a  portion  of  the  stock  exhibited, ''  in  full 
dress  uniform,"  remark,  that  presenting  animals  pampered  by 
high  feeding,  ivill  not  exactly  meet  the  views  or  means  of  the  indus- 
trious und  independent  farmers  of  New-T^orfc. 

The  Judges,  the  Exhibitors  and  the  Society,  are  under  great  ob- 
ligations to  W.  H.  Sotham,the  Superintendent  of  this  department, 
for  his  services.  The  arrangement  of  the  ground,  with  the  arena 
for  the  cattle,  and  a  stand  for  the  Judges,  was  most  admirable ; 
upon  former  occasions,  the  Judges  have  been  precluded  from  free 
communication  and  conversation  with  each  other,  from  the  per 
tinacious  intrusion  of  strangers  or  parties  interested  in  the  stock. 
'  The*  Judges  were  on  the  present  occasion  relieved  from  all  such 
annoyances,  and  they  strongly  recoitnmend  in  future,  a  strict  adho- 
rence  to  this  arrangement. 

Shokt  Horn  Cows. 

Judges. — George  Cadwallader,  Ch'n,  Philadelphia;  James  0. 
Elnnaird,  Lexington,  Ken. ;  Henry  Parsons,  Guelph,C.  W.;  Thos, 
Bell,  Morrisania;  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany. 

Best  cow  over  3  years  old,  L.  G.  Morris,  Eordham ;  "  Azelia," 
6  years  old,  $25.  2.  L.  G.  Morris,  for  his  imported  cow, "  Ox- 
ford." 7  years  old,  |15.  3.  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville;  for  his 
cow  "  Ruby,"  6  years  old,  |5. 

Best  2  years  old  heifer,  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham ;  for  his  im- 
ported heifer  «  Oxford,"  $20.  2.  S.  P.  Chapman,  heifer  «  Duchess," 
$10.    3.  Lewis  P.  Allen,  Black  Rock ;  "Lydia,"  $5. 

Best  1  yearold  heifer,  N.J.  Becar,  Long  Island;  imported  heifer 
"Apricot,"  $15.  2.  J.  M.  Sherwood, Auburn;  " Pansy 4th,"  $10. 
3.  S,  P.  Chapman,  heifer  «  Ruby  2d,"  $5. 

Best  heifer  calf,  S.  P.  Chapman,  heifer  calf  «  Hilpa,"  $10.  2. 
E.  W.  Sheldon,  Sennett;  «  Lucilla  4th,"  Trans,  and  $3. 

Best  3  cows  and  3  heifers,,  owned  by  exhibitor,  S.  P.  Chapman, 
3  cows,  "Charlotte,"  "  Daisy  3d,"  «  Ruby ; "  3  heifers, «  Duchess," 
«  Ruby  2d,"  «  Hilpa,"  $25. 

The  Judges,  in  awarding  the  premiums,  have  been  guided  by  a 
rigid  inquiry  into  "  the  purity  of  their  blood "  of  the  animals 
oflbred  for  competition,  selecting  them  wi&  a  view  to  their  profit. 
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not  only  to  the  butcher,  but  also  for  the  daii^.  They  would  notice 
with  special  commradation  the  cow  Pansy  3d',  belonging  to  CoL 
Jno.  M.  Sherwood,  who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
Judges,  was  not  only  entitled  to  a  premium,  but  even  to  stand 
well  on  the  list. 

In  the  class  of  yearling  heifers,  the  Judges  had  more  difSiculty 
than  in  relation  to  any  other.  There  were  quite  a  number  pre- 
sented, of  very  great  and  nearly  equal  excellence,  and  it  was  only 
after  repeated  comparisons  and  much  discussion,  a  majority  clone 
to  the  conclusion  already  given  They  however  agree  in  commen- 
ding in  the  highest  terms  the  heifers  ^<  Bed  Rose  the  4th,''  and 
^  Young  Lady  Sale,"  beloi^ng  to  Col.  Sherwood. 

Devons ^BULLS. 

Judges.— JoshvLBL  R.  Lawton,  Ch'n,  Great  Barrington ;  Pomeroy 
Jones,  Oneida ;  James  Battersby,  Albany. 

Best  bull  over  3  years  old,  W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainright,  Rhinebeck, 
|25.  2.  E.  N.  Thomas,  Rose,  certificate — ^his  bull  having  previ- 
ously received  the  same  prize.    3.  M.  G.  Remington,  Sennett,  |5. 

Best  2  years  old  bull,  L.  H.  Colby,  Scipio,  |20.  2.  Samuel  Ba- 
ker, Edmeston,  |10.    3.  Albert  Allen,  Jordan,  $5. 

Best  1  year  old  bull,  L.  H.  Colby,  Scipio,  15.  2.  Ambrose 
Stevens,  New-York,  |5.  .... 

Best  bull  calf.  Miles  Vernon,  Stafford,  |10.  2.  Ambrose  Ste- 
vens, New-York,  Trans,  and  |3. 

Seventeen  bulls,  three  years  old  and  upwards,  were  ofiFered  for 
premium,  most  of  which  were  worthy  of  high  commendation,  and 
the  committee  had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  true  merits 
of  some  of  these  beautiful  animals,  as  they  consider  size  in  a  Dev- 
on bull  to  be  very  desirable  and  important  to  the  breeder.  At  the 
same  time,  if  you  have  size  and  have  not  the  desired  requisite 
qualities  that  will  constitute  a  perfect  animal,  it  would  be  better 
to  obtain  one  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  with  medium  size,  as  it 
is  easier  to  increase  the  size  and  retain  the  fine  handling  qualities 
and  symmetry,  than  it  is  to  breed  into  shape  from  a  coarser  animal 
having  the  other  desired  qualities.  From  these  causes  arose  the 
difficulty  your  committee  had  in  making  the  selection  from  sev- 
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enteen  beautiful  animals,  competing  for  the  Society's,  premiums, 
and  only  three  of  those  could  be  so  honored.  The  great  object  of 
your  committee  was  to  select  the  largest  of  those  animals  that 
embraced  the  most  good  points,  with  the  most  perfect  symmetry. 

There  is  one  quality  in  the  bull  which  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  yet  very  hard  to  be  defined  or  correctly  ascertained,  that 
is,  the  milking  qualities  that  he  may  possess,  as  derived  from  the 
sire  and  dam  from  which  he  was  bred.  The  great  value  that  a 
cow  possesses,  is  her  milk,  both  quantity  and  quality,  and  it  is  as 
important  that  a  bull  should  possess  that  quality  as  it  is  that  the 
cow  possess  it.  Breeders  and  importers  of  blooded  cows  and  bulls 
should  be  very  careful  to  select  their  animals  in  reference  to  this 
great  and  important  quality. 

Seven  bulls  that  were  two  years  old,  entered  the  field  of  com- 
petition, the  most  of  which  were  of  a  high  order,  both  as  it  respects 
sisse  and  symmetry.  There  were  in  the  field  nine  bulls  that  were 
one  year  old ;  these  young,  smooth,  fine  haired,  mahogany  stamped 
animals,  though  not  numbering  with  the  three  years  old  and 
upwards,  yet  will,  with  proper  care,  stand  in  a  contest  on  the  field 
of  competition,  at  their  ripened  age  of  three  years  old,  unmatched 
and  without  a  rival. 

But  a  large  force  was  exhibited  of  the  younger  class ;  twenty- 
five  in  number,  which  were  entered  as  competitors  for  the  Society's 
premium,  besides  many  others,  for  show,  of  a  cross  bre^^d,  some  of 
which  would  have  graced  the  exhibition  of  any  State,  at  their 
annual  fair.  But  there  were  only  two  premiums  to  be  awarded 
on  this  class  of  beautiful  young  animals,  whose  promise  is  great 
with  proper  care.  At  the  first  view,  many  might  feel  that  the 
Society  should  have  put  more  money  into  the  hands  of  their  com- 
mittee, to  have  encouraged  this  last  class  of  young  Devons ;  but 
as  there  is  so  much  risk  in  calves,  respecting  their  keeping — their 
shape,  and  growing  into  shape  as  they  mature — that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  appropriate  money  to  much  amount,  to  be  given 
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out  by  a  committee  as  a  premium,  or  premiums,  on  animals  tbat 
change  as  much  as  calves  do  in  their  growth. 

Your  committee  would  express  their  gratification  in  viewing,  as 
a  whole,  the  stock  of  Devon  bulls,  and  would  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  State  of  New- York  has  never,  at  any  exhib- 
ition since  its  commencement,  graced  its  show  grounds  with  as 
many  fine  animals  as  the  present.  The  encouragement  held  out 
by  the  Society  to  importer^,  and  the  rearing  of  blooded  stock,  is 
liberal,  and  calculated  to  improve,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  stock 
of  her  own  State,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Union  and  the  neigh- 
boring Provinces. 

Devons — Cows. 

Judges— R.  C.  Gapper,  Chairman,  Thornhill,  C.  W, ;  Wm.  P. 
Coan,  Lodi,  Seneca  county ;  E.  S.  Hubbard,  Youngstown,  Lorrain 
county,  Ohio. 

Best  cow  over  3  years  old,  W.  P.  &  C.  Wainright,  Ehinebeck, 
^<  Nonpareille,"  $25.  2.  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  |l5.  3.  A.  Ste- 
vens, New- York,  |5. 

Best  2  year  old  heifer,  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Morris,  Otsego  co., 
$20.  2.  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  $10.  3.  M.  Vernon,  Stafford, 
$5. 

Best  1  year  old  heifer,  A.  Stevens,  New- York,  $15.  2.  W.  P.  & 
C,  S.  Wainright,  Rhinebeck,$10.    3.  M.  C.  Remington,  Sennett,  $5. 

Best  heifer  calf,  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Morris,  $10.  2.  H.  N. 
Washbon,  Morris,  Trans,  and  $3. 

Best  3  cows  and  3  heifers,  E.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon,  $25. 

Three  cows  by  A.  Stevens,  highly  commended.  3  cows  and  3 
heifers  by  Wm.  Garbutt,  ^highly  commended.  1  Devon  cow  by 
J.  W.  Hamlin,  highly  commended.  1  Devon  cow  by  S.  Baker, 
Edmeston,  commended.  1  two  year  old  heifer  by  M.  Vernon, 
commended.  1  yearling  heifer  by  M.  Vernon,  highly  comDiended. 
1  tt^o  year  old  heifer  by  L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  highly  commended. 
i  yearling  heifer  by  W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainright,  highly  commended. 

The  Judges  on  Devon  cows  having  carefully  examined  the 
numerous  and  excellent  animals  in  this  class,  have  found  great 
difficulty,  in  several  instances,  in  coming  to  a  decision,  owing  to 
the  great  similarity  in  the  excellent  points  and  beauty  of  the 
animals  exhibited. 
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The  comioittee  were  much  pleased  with  the  general  appearance 
and  number  of  this  valuable  class  of  animals,  and  of  the  great 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  this  bi-eed,  within  the  lasrt 
few  years,  but  they  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  some  of  the  most 
extensive  breeders,  that  their  stock  would  be  much  improved  by 
a  judicious  cross  from  other  animals  of  the  same  class. 

In  awarding  the  prize  for  the  best  3  cows  and  3  heifers,  to 
E.  P.  Beck,  the  Judges  were  influencf  d  by  the  uniformity  and 
many  good  qualities  of  these  animals,  and  by  their  general  appear- 
ance altogether. 

The  cows  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stevens,  were  highly  commended, 
and  the  cows  and  heifers  exhibited  by  Mr.  Garbutt,  were  well 
wotOxj  of  notice. 

R.  C.  GAPPER,  Chairman. 

Herefords. 

Judges.-'E.  P.  Beck,  Chairman,  Sheldon ;  'Thomas  Bell,  West- 
chester. 

Best  bull  over  3  years  old,  Allen  Ayrault,  Geneseo;  "  Tromp," 
|25.  2.  Rowland  Sotham,  Black  Rock,  |15.  3.  William  H- 
Sotham,  Black  Rock,  |5. 

Best  2  year  old  bull.  Gen.  R.  Harmon,  Wheatland;  "Wantage," 
|20. 

Best  1  year  old  bull,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  $15.  2. 
Bowland  Sotham,  Black  Rock,|10.  2.  Allen  Ayrault,  «  Wood- 
ed," Transactions  and  |3. 

Best  cow  over  three  years  old,  W.  H.  Sotham,  Black  Rock ; 
«  Short  TaU,"  $25,  2.  W.  H.  Sotham,  Black  Rock ;  «  Lily,"  *1 6. 
3.  Rowland  Sotham,  Black  Rock ;  "  Sally,"  .$5. 

Best  2  years  old  heifer,  Allen  Ayrault,  Geneseo ; "  Jenny"  $20.  2. 
W.  BL  Sotham,  Black  Rock ;  «  Blue  Bell,"  $10.  3.  W.  H.  Sotham, 
Black  Bock;  "Nelly,"  $5. 

Best  1  year  old  heifer,  Allen  Ayrault,  Geneseo ;  "  Snowdrop," 
♦15.  2.  W.  H.  Sotham,  Black  Rock;  "Bloomy,"  $10.  3,  W. 
H.  Sotham,  Black  Rock ;  "  May  Flower,"  $5.        ^ 

Best  heifer  calf,  Allen  Ayrault,  Geneseo ;  «  Myrtle,"  $10.  2. 
W.  H.  Sotham,  Black  Rock ;  "  Woodbine,"  Transactions  and  $3. 

Best  3  cows  and  3  heifers,  W.  H.  Sotham,  Black  Rock,  $25. 
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(The  Judges  expressed  their  regret  that  so  few  animals  were  on 
exhibition^  in  this  class.) 


Judges. — ^PeterH.  Brink,  Ohairman,  Ulster  county;  Abraham 
S[nickerbocker,  Rensselaer  county;  John  West,  Oneida  county. 

Best  bull  over  3  years  old,  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  |25.  2. 
William  Somervme,Ellicottville,  |1 5. 

Best  1  year  old  bull,  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  |15. 

Best  bull  calf,  W.  A.  fttills.  Mount  Morris,  $10.  2.  Ezra  P. 
Prentice,  Albany,  Transactions  and  |3. 

Best  cow  oyer  3  years  old,  W.  A.  Mills,  Mt.  Morris,  $25.  2. 
Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  $15.    3.  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  $5. 

Best  2  years  old  heifer,  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  $20.  . 

Best  1  year  old  heifer,  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  $15.  2.  Ezra 
P.  Prentice,  Albany,  $10. 

Best  heifer  calf,  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  $10. 

Native  and  cross,  between  native  and  improved  Cattle. 

Judges. — Jeremiah  Brown,  Chairman,  Orleans  county;  Norton 
S.  Collin,  Columbia  county;  Chauncey  Brinsmaid,  Orleans  Co. 

Best  cow  over  3  years  old,  John  Brown,  Auburn,  $20.  2.  John 
Brown,  Auburn,  $12.    3.  Allen  Ayrault,  Geiieseo ;  "  Fancy,"  $4. 

Best  heifer,  2  years  old,  Lyman  Turner,  (Jeneseo,  $15.  3.  John 
Muir,  sen.,  Hamilton,  $10.    3.  Jasper  Barber,  Avon,  $3. 

Best  1  year  old  heifer,  J.  Freeman,  Geneseo,  $10.  2.  D.  H.  Al- 
bertson,  Lima,  $8.    3.  Allen  Ayrault,  Geneseo;  $3. 

Best  heifer  calf,  Donald  McHardy,  Rush,  $3.  2.  Jacob  Gould, 
Transactions. 

S  grade  cows.  Miles  Yemon,  Stafford;  premiums  $10,  and  $5. 

Working  Oxen. 

Judges. — J.  D.  Ledyard,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Cazenovia ;  Hiram  Clift, 
Onondaga ;  Daniel  M.  Crowell,  Oneida ;  Martin  Springer,  Reus. ; 
William  Logan,  Broadalbin. 

Best  yoke  of  oxen,  W.  W.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  $20.  2.  E.  Shel- 
don, Sennett,  $15.    3.  Daniel  S.  Baker,  West  Bloomfield,  $5. 

Commended. — ^Luther  Comstock,  Kirkland,  Oneida.  Erastus  Os- 
mer,  Rutland,  Jefferson.    E.  H.  Albertson,  Lima,  Livingston. 

The  Judges,  in  making  up  their  awards,  were  governed  by  the 
general  appearance  of  the  cattle,  for  work,  close  matching,  and 
fattening  qualities,  believing  that  cattle  intended  for  work,  are 
finally  to  be  prepared  for  market,  and  the  importance  of  having 
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those  that  are  kind  and  good  feeders,  must  be  obvioas.  The  com- 
petition, in  this  class,  was  very  severe,  and  all  the  cattle  exhibited, 
were  of  prime  quality,  and  did  honor  to  the  State. 

Steers,  three  years  old. 

Jitdges. — Darius  Enapp,  Chairman,  Panama ;  £.  W.  Thompson, 
Toronto,  C.  W.j  Apollos  Hitchcock,  Erie  county.     , 

Best  single  yoke,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  |10.  2.  W.  T.  & 
N.  Chappell,  Avon,  |8.    3.  David  S.  Baker,  West  Bloomfield,  |3. 

Highly  Commended, — George  Shepherd,  Wheatland;  Devon 
steers;  Almon  Benjamin,  Centreville;  Birdseye  Holcomb,  Shel- 
don ;  Luther  Comstock,  Kirkland. 

SfE^kS,  TWO   YEARS   OLD. 

Judges — ^William  Slocum,  Chairman,  Northampton;   Charles. 
Esselstyne,  Columbia  county ;  Abraham  Knickerbocker,  Rensselaer 
county. 

Best  single  yoke,  Geo.  Shaffer,  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  |10. 
2.  Daniel  S.  Baker,  West  Bloomfield,  $8.  3.  James  Si  Wadsworth, 
Trans.  and|3. 

To  boys  under  16,  training  yoke  of  steers,  J.  G.  Bamsdell,  ter- 
inton,  Monroe  countjr,  Trans,  and  $3. 

Commended. — George  S.  Shaffer,  Wheatland,  special  premium  of 
$8  for  two  year  old  steers. 

The  exhibition  in  this  class  was  very  superior,  and  did  great 
credit  to  the  exhibitors  and  to  the  Society. 

Steers,  one  year  old. 

Judges— Moses  Eames,  Chairman,  Rutland,  Jefferson  Co.;  Samuel 
H.  Church,  Vernon ;  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck. 

Best  single  yoke,  John  Muir,  sen.,  Hamilton,  $8.  2.  C.  Sheldon, 
Conquest,  Cayuga  Co.,  $5.  3.  I.  P.  Stannard,  Alexander,  Trans, 
and  13. 

To  boys  under  16,  training  yoke  of  steers,  best,  Vincent  M.  Lin- 
coln of  Alexander,  Sil.  Med.  2.  Emery  Shepperson,  East  Hamil- 
ton, Trans,  and  $3. 

Milch  Cows. 

Judges— Axden  Woodruff,  Chairman,  Strykersville ;  Israel  Lisk, 
Seneca  county ;  Norman  Eingsman,  Cortland  county. 

Best  milch  cow.  Gen.  J.  Gould,  Rochester,  a  Diploma  for  his 
valuable  grade  cow.  Donald  McHardy,  Rush,  a  Diploma  for  his 
three-fourths  Durham  dairy  cow.  James  Upton,  Greece,  Diploma 
for  Durham  grade  cow.  David  S.  Earl,  Salina,  a  Diploma  for  his 
grade  cow. 
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Pat  Cattle,  stall-fed. 

Judge^-^Hemj  Parsons,  Chairman,  Guelph,  C.  W.  i  Henry  Felt, 
Earlville ;  James  Sattersby,  Albany. 

Best  single  ox  over  four,  Hiram  Sheldon,  Sennett,  |1 5.  2.  George 
J.  Pumpelly,  Owego,  $10. 

Best  fat  cow  over  four,  Robt.  Fowler,  Batavia,  (highly  commend- 
ed,) $16.    2.  Richard  Wynn,  Batavia,  $10. 

Best  pair  of  fat  steers,  under  four  years  old,  Daniel  S.  .Baker, 
West  Bloomfield,  $15.  2.  James  Upton,  Greece,  $12.  3.  Daniel 
S.  Baker,  West  Bloomfield,  $8. 

Best  single  steer,  under  four,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Genesee, 
$10.    2.  Daniel  S.  Baker,  West  Bloomfield,  $6. 

Special, — J.  W.  Taylor,  Lima,  thorough  bred  Durham  heifer,  $26. 
George  ShaflFer,  Wheatland,  for  his  three  spayed  six  year  old  three- 
fourth  bred  Devon  heifers,  of  extraordinary  fine  quality,  $30. 

Fat  Cattle,  on  Hay  o&  Grass. 

Judges. — Lester  Barker,  Ch'n,  Oneida :  Israel  Boies,  Cortland ; 
Hugh  Crocker,  Oneida. 

Single  ox  over  4  years  old.  Freeman  Nye,  Darien,  2d  prem.,  $6. 

Be^t  pair  fet  steers,  under  four,  E  Sheldon,  Sennett,  $12.  3. 
Hiram  Sheldon,  Sennett,  $5. 

Best  single  steer  under  four,  Ira  Rix,  Alexander,  $8. 

Best  heifer  under  four,  J.  W.  Hamlin,  Aurora,. $8.  2.  E.  Shel- 
don, Sennett,  $3. 

*  Fat  Sheep — ^Long  Wooled. 

Judges. — Elisha  Briggs,  Ch'n,  Johnstown ;  James  Suffern,  Rock- 
land Co. ;  Wm.  J.  Gilchrist,  Saratoga. 

Best  fat  sheep,  Wm.  Swails,  Wayne  co.,  $5.  2.  John  McDon- 
ald, Herkimer,  $3.    3.  Elias  Barlow,  Dutchess,  MorrelPs  She^ 

Middle  Wooled,  over  two  years  old. 

Best  fat  sheep,  Thomas  Hozebury,  Niagara,  $5.  2.  Marvin  Hop- 
kins, Monroe  co.,  $3.  3.  Richard  Peck,  Livingston  co.,  Morrell's 
Shep.  Two  years  or  vnder — ^Best  fat  sheep,  Marvin  Hopkins,  Mon- 
roe CO.,  $5.  2.  W.  S.  Gypson,  Oneida  co.,  $3.  3.  Wm.  S.  Gyp- 
son,  Oneida  co.,  MorrelPs  Shep.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer  co., 
highly  commended. 

The  Judges  would  especially  notice  some  fine  fat  sheep,  entered 
by  John  McDonald,  as  being  decidedly  of  superior  quality  as  to  fat- 
ness, as  also  those  of  Mr.  Wakeman.  This  is  a  very  important  depart- 
ment, and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers,  and  the  show 
fhis  year  indicates  that  an  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  UL 
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Foreign  Cattle. 

Judges. — ^Nathan  Brown,  Ch'n.j  R.  K.  Sanford,  Wyoming; 
George  Shaffer,  Monroe. 

Best  short  horn  Bull,  Hon.  Adam  Fergusson,  Woodhill,  C. 
W.,  Dip.  and  $15.    2.  Ralph  Wade,  Port  Hope,  C.  W.,  $10. 

Best  heifer  or  cow,  Hon.  Adam  Fergusson,  Woodhill,  C.  W., 
Dip.  and  $15.    2.  Ralph  Wade,  Port  Hope,  C.  W.,  $10. 

Best  Devon  Bull,  John  Masson,  Cobourg,  C.  W.,  Dip.  and  $15. 
2.  R.  C.  Gapper,  Thornhill,  C.  W.,  $10. 

Best  Devon  cow,  R.  C.  Gapper,  Dip.  and  $16. 

Best  Devon  heifer,  R.  C.  Gapper,  $10. 

Best  Hungarian  Bull,  Ros^well  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  New-Jersey, 
"Kossuth,"  Dip.  and $15. 

Best  Hungarian  cow,  Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  New-Jersey, 
"Lady  Don  Briska,"  Dip.  and  15. 

Best  Alderney  bull,  Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Dip.  and  $16, 

Best  Alderney  cow,  R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Dip.  and  $15. 

Fat  Cattle. — ^W.  Bishop,  Oshewa,  C.  W.,  pair  fine  fat  oxen,  Dip. 


HORSES. 
For  all  wore. 

Judges, — George  D.  Wheeler,  Ch'n,  Deposit;  George  B.  Rowe, 
Canastota ;  A.  E.  Kapp,  Pennsylvania. 

Best  Stallion  over  4  years  old,  Frederick  Pister,  Perrinton, 
"  Young  Magnum  Bonum  Eclipse,"  $25.  2.  Caleb  Gftsper,  Mar- 
cellus,  "  Prince  Albert,"  $15.  3.  M.  L.  Hungerford,  Watertown, 
f« Black  Blucher,"  $5.  4.  Robert  Russell,  Phelpstown,  "Fox- 
hunter,"  Youatt. 

Stallion,  H.  L.  Hodge,  East  Bloomfield, "  Morgan  Bulrush," 
commended.  Isaac  M.  Gillett,  Clyde,  coritmended.  Hiram  Sayles, 
Scottsville,  "Perfection,"  commended. 

Brood  Mares  akd  Foals. 

2.  Rufus  F.  Pennel,  Somerset,  $15.  3.  J.  K.  Ballentine,  ChiUy 
$5.    4.  Stephen  Cleveland,  Fenn  Yan,  Youatt. 

Special  premiums  to  Morgan  Horses.  . 

1st  premium,  Charles  W.  IngersoU,  Lodi, "  General  GifTord,'' 
$15.  2.  S.  A.  Gilbert,  East  Hamilton,  "Morgan  Hunter,"  $10. 
3.  J.  D.  Remington,  Sennett,  "  Young  Black  Hawk,"  $5. 

The  whole  number  of  animals  presented  for  our  examination 
was  114,  of  which  66  were  stallions,  over  four  y^ars  of  age,  and 
24  mares,  "  with  foal  at  the  foot."    We  are  gratified  in  being  able 
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to  report  our  entire  satiafaction  in  the  exhibition  of  stallions ; 
many  of  them  were  from  imported  stock,  and  almost  the  entire 
number  were  of  a  superior  grade  of  horses,  and  showed  conclu- 
sively the  fact,  that  great  care  and  attention  had  been  bestowed  in 
breeding  and  rearing  them. 

Another  class  exhibited  were  of  heavy  limbs  and  well  propor- 
tioned body  for  the  draft,  yet  too  large  for  easy  travellers,  and 
therefore  not  suited  <<  for  all  work."  But  far  the  greater  number 
examined  were  of  good  size,  both  in  body  and  Umb,  active,  and 
many  of  them  of  beautiful  color  and  coat,'  yet  objectionable  in 
some  slight  particular  so  as  not  to  entitle  them  to  a  prize.  Those 
to  which  the  prizes  have  been  adjudged,  exhibit  the  most  desirable 
qualities,  being  of  proper  size,  having  strong,  yetnvell  proportioned 
limbs,  easy  carriage,  fine  color,  and  mild  disposition. 

Brood  Mares. 
It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  report  that,  in 
the  exhibition  of  brood  mares,  we  are  sadly  disappointed ;  very 
few,  of  the  limited  number  presented  for  competition,  have  any 
superior  qualities  to  recommend  them.  They  are  mostly  of  small 
OK  ordinary  size,  and  in  symmetry  and  form  decidedly  objectiona- 
ble ;  having  no  peculiar  marks,  necessary  for  brood  mares.  Some, 
indeed,  have  colts  which  show  the  merits  of  the  sire,  yet  most  of 
them  have  marked  their  offspring  after  some  defect  apparent  in 
the  dam.  These  facts  prove  that  the  best  mares  of  our  countiy 
are  not  used  for  breeding ;  or,  from  some  cause  unknown,  they  are 
not  brought  here  for  exhibition.  It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  your 
oommittee,  that  the  stock  of  horses  of  our  country  can  never  be 
permanently  improved  until  the  brood  mares  are  selected  with 
care,  and  kept  for  this  purpose.  It  is  as  unwise  to  suppose  that 
good  stock  can  be  obtained  from  inferior  mares,  as  from  inferior 
horses.  By  the  rules  of  your  society,  "  applicable  to  animals,*^ 
the  several  committees  are  instructed  to  "  withhold  premiums  where 
the  animal  is  not  worthy ;"  acting  under  these  instructions  we  feel 
under  obligation  to  withhold  the  first  premium  offered  upon  ^^  brood 
mares  with  foal  at  the  foot." 
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There  were  also  presented  for  examination  several  very  fine 
specimens  of  the  Morgan  horse;  but,  being  confined  to  the  ^^ horse 
of  all  work,"  they  were  not  considered  as  strictly  coming  under 
that  class,  for  want  of  size.  The  judges'^  however,  are  happy  in 
being  enabled  to  say  that  in  point  of  symmetry,  elegance  of  action 
and  strength  of  muscle  they  are  excellent,  and  would  recommend 
special  premiums  to  be  awarded. 

Draught. 

Judges. — ^Zachariab  Longyear,  Chairman,  Lima ;  William  Stew- 
art, Perth  ;  William  B.  Alexander,  Rochester. 

Best  stallion,  over  4  years  old,  Moses  H.  Van  Inwagen,  Fairville, 
"Sampson,"  $25.  2.  Hiram  Hosmer,  Bennington,  "Hercules," 
|16.  3.  Jacob  Bower,  Victor,  "Young  Sampson,"  $5.  4.  Wil- 
liam Reeve,  Henrietta  ,  "  Gray  Sampson,"  Youatt. 
.  William  P.  Nottingham,  Palmyra,  horse  "Young  Sampson," 
having  heretofore  received  the  first  premium,  is  now  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  the  society,  as  the  best  horse  in  the  class. 

E.  Nichols,  Bethany,  "  Osceola,"  commended ;  Seth  Paul,  Bris- 
tol, commended ;  Stephen  Powell,  Lewlston,  commended. 

Thorough  B&ed. 

^udges.—John  B.  Wheeler,  Vt.j  B.  L.  Denispn,  Toronto;  W.  D. 
Bowie,  Md. 

The  Judges  on  Thorough  bred  Horses  beg  leave  to  present  the 
following  Report^  prefacing  the  award  of  premiums,  with  a  few 
remarks  of  a  general  character. 

What  is  a  horse  wanted  for  ?  What  are  the  duties  he  is  required 
to  perform  1  He  is  wanted  for  speed  on  the  road,  and  for  convey- 
ing heavy  loads  quickly.  For  speed  he  has  no  competitor,  among 
our  domestic  animals — ^for  draught,  none  but  the  ox.  He  is  more 
expensive  to  keep  than  the  ox ;  is  kept  at  greater  risk,  and  requires 
more  constant  care.  He  compensates  his  owner  solely  by  his  speed. 
The  speed  upon  the  road  and  celerity  of  movement  with  a  load, 
sum  up,  in  a  word,  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  horse. 

This  attribute  of  speed  depends  upon  a  peculiar  anatomical 
conformation,  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  ^which  are 
bones  small  in  size,  but  fine  in  texture  and  hard;  muscles  tense 
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and  firm,  separately  round  and  prominent;  an  indisposition  to 
accumulate  fat;  the  secretives  depositing  muscle  instead;  vital 
organs  large  and  powerful ;  limbs  wide,  clear,  and  sinewy ;  every 
muscle  and  tendon  clearly  defined ;  the  joints  clean  and  firmly 
knit ;  the  hoofs  of  medium  size,  hard  and  tough ;  the  shoulder 
slanting,  giving  ease  of  motion,  and  much  more  extended  motion 
than  the  upright  shoulder,  and  well  wrapped  with  tense  rope-like 
muscles ;  the  rump  straight,  or  nearly  so ;  the  stifle  deep  and  full; 
the  chest  deep  rather  than  wide ;  thus  giving  the  most  room  for 
the  motion  of  the  lungs  and  the  action  of  the  heart ;'  the  flank 
deep,  that  the  digestive  organs  may  not  crowd  upon  the  lungs  and 
heart. 

The  movements  of  the  horse  are  all  in  accordance  with  mechan- 
ical laws,  and  the  superiority  of  one  form  over  another,  so  far  as 
ease  of  action  is  concerned,  depends  solely  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  mechanical  relations  of  the  bones  and  muscles.  The 
angles,  the  centers  of  motion,  on  which  the  most  depends,  are 
those  of  the  shoulder  and  thigh.  They  should  be  acute.  '  The 
more  obtuse,  the  greater  the  loss  of  power.  Horses  have  been 
bred,  for  many  generations,  with  a  particular  reference  to  such  an 
anatomical  development,  as  hinted  at  above,  resulting  in  great 
speed,  combined  with  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  are  known 
as  blood  or  thorough  bred  horses.  They  have  excelled,  in  speed 
and  bottom,  all  other  horses. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  blood  horse  has  been  disproportion- 
ately developed  in  some  families,  perhaps  in  the  whole  class.  But, 
at  present,  the  error,  if  error  it  is,  stands,  in  a  great  measure, 
corrected,  and  those  horses,  in  this  class,  which  now  stand  the 
highest,  are  more  tractable  and  docile  than  former  generations, 
yet,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  speed,  bottom  and  fire,  when 
ftilly  aroused,  of  their  progenitors. 

Now,  since  in  the  blood  horse,  is  found  the  peculiar  attribute  of 
the  horse,  in  its  highest  perfection,  too  much  can  hardly  be  said 
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of  *the  importance  of  a  liberal  dash  of  blood  in  all  grades  of 
horses.  On  the  road  it  is  neoessary,  and  at  the  plow  or  the  truck 
it  will  tell  wonderfullj.  The  &rmer,  with  half  or  three  quarter 
bloods,  can  plow  his  half  acre  a  day  more  than  with  common 
&rm  horses.  He  can  safely  reckon  that  his  blood  will  haul  his 
load  some  miles  further  in  a  day  than  a  common  team.  This  is 
so.  Theory  points  to  it,  and  experience  has.  proved  it;  and  if 
the  farmer  can  actually  increase  the  value  and  efficiency  of  his  mo* 
4ive  power,  without  increasing  the  number  of  aniinalsor  expense 
in  rearing  and  keeping,  is  it  not  as  much  a  matter  of  good  policy 
and  good  husbandry  so  to  do,  as  to  improve  his  land  and  raise 
larger  crops  by  extra  manure  and  extra  tillage  t  Certainly  it  is ; 
and  while  it  is  expensive  at  the  outset  to  improve  land,  it  oosts 
no  more  to  raise  a  good  horse  than  a  poor  one. 

In  selecting  animals  for  breeding,  the  first  thing  to  be  settled,  is 
the  kind  of  horse  to  be  produced.  This  should  be  clearly'  deter- 
mined in  the  mind  of  the  breeder:  He  should  know  what  he 
wants,  or  rather  what  he  needs,  and  then  should  seek  to  produce 
it.  The  law,  that  « like  produces  like"  is  true,  and  will  prove 
true,  no  less  in  regard  to  good  animals  and  qualities,  than  bad  ones. 
The  anatomical  structure  of  the  horse  and  mare  should  be  caro- 
fully  studied  and  compared,  before  they  are  brought  together,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  the  fact,  that  bad  qualities  are  as  easily  and 
as  sorely  perpetuated  as  good  ones. 

Rules  without  number  might  be  given,  by  which  breeders  should 
be  chosen.  But  the  rules  to  be  of  any  benefit,  must  be  understood) 
and  to  be  rightly  understood,  requires  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  anatomy  oi  the  horse.  Then  each  one,  who  would  breed 
good  horses,  should  seek  a  full  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  horse,  and  when  that  knowledge  is  obtained,  the 
rules  for  breeding  will  be  of  easy  deduction.  The  importance  of 
a  full  and  complete  pedigree  is  great  to  the  breeder. .  He  ought 
to  know  the  history  of  his  stock.    He  ought  to  know  whether  or 
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not  the  animals  have  been  bred,  ao  long  and  with  such  care,  that 
the  perfections  or  imperfections,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  animal 
before  him,  have  become  fixed, 

The  display  of  thorough  bred  horses  on  the  ground  was  small. 
Nineteen  stallions,  and  two  mares  and  colts  were  entered.  Nine 
stallions  only  made.their  appearance,  and  one  mare  and  colt,  before 
the  Judges.  Seven  of  the  nine  stallions,  and  the  mare  and  colt, 
were  not  passed  upon  by  the  Judges,  in  compliance  with  the  rule, 
requiring  them  to  reject  "any  horse  with  which  there  is  not  fur- 
nished a  complete  pedigree  on  side  of  sire  or  dam."  In  some  cases, 
no  pedigrees  at  all  were  furnished ;  in  others,  the  pedigrees  were 
so  incomplete,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  them,  and 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  the  horses,  fur- 
nished to  the  Judges,  sufficient  grounds  for  their  prompt  rejection 
from  the  class  of  thorough  breds. 

Of  the  two  remaining, "  Consternation,"  owned  by  J.  B.  Burnett, 
Esq.  of  Syracuse,  is  regarded  as  the  best,  and  to  him  is  awarded 
(he  having  received  the  first  premium  in  this  class  before,)  a  Di- 
ploma. To  "  Pryor,"  owned  by  Samuel  Baker,  Esq.  of  Edmeston, 
Otsego  CO.,  is  awarded  the  premium  of  $25. 

"  Consternation  "  is  a  horse  of  uncommon  strength,  constitution 
and- action.  He  is  symmetrical,  compact,  very  muscular,  graceful 
and  easy  in  his  action,  and  of  great  beautyin  the  general  outline 
of  his  figure.  For  a  thorough-bred,  he  is  very  powerful,  abd 
gives  evidence  of  a  strong,  rugged  constitution,  which,  combined 
with,  the  great  perfection  of  his  form,  makes  him  superior  as  a 
stock  horse. 

"  Pr jK>r"  is  a  horse  of  very  filie  points,  of  great  elegance  of  form, 
and  very  light  on  the  foot.  His  muscles  are  well  developed,  and 
his  bones  well  placed  for  a  high  rate  of  speed.  With  judicious 
breeding,  he  cannot  but  beof  great  value  as  a  getter  of  fast  horses. 
He  is,  altogether,  a  fine  model  of  a  turf  horse. 
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A  bay  horse  "Sir  Henry,'*  owned  by  Mr.  Richmond,  of  Genesee 
Co.,  and  a  dark  dappled  grey  horse  of  his  get^  owned  by  Mr« 
Kingsley  of  Onondaga  Co.,  and  bearing  the  name  of  his  sire,  were 
excluded  from  competition  by  the  rule,  requiring  in  this  class, 
complete  pedigrees.  They  are  both  valuable  horses,  of  great  mu8* 
cular  development,  and  In  the  class  of  <^  All  work,"  would  have 
competed  favorably  with  any  horses  entered  there.  A  three-years 
old  chestnut  colt,  "  Trustee,"  by  "  Imp.  Trustee,"  thoroughbred, 
was  entered  for  exhibition  merely,  by  D.  D.  Campbell,  of  Sche- 
nectady. He  is  a  colt  of  good  promise,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a 
valuable  hoi*se. 

<*Toung  Flying  Childers,"  a  four  years  old  golden  sorrel,  by  "Con- 
sternation," was  also  entered  for  exhibition,  by  his  owner,  Geo. 
Hammel,  of  Rome.  He  is  one  of  the  most  finished  animals  on  the 
ground,  possessing  that  remarkable  symmetry  and  compactness,  mus- 
cular development,  and  graceful  lively  contour,  so  marked  in  his 
dre.  "  Plato  Moigan,"  a  four  years  old  chestnut  horse,  was  entered 
for  exhibition  merely.  He  Is  from  a  thoroughbred,  ("  Sir  Charles ;") 
mare,  by  the  Vermont  "Black  Hawk."  He  is  a  superior  animal, 
and  the  best  on  the  ground  having  any  claim  to  the  name  of  Mor- 
gan. He  shows  the  blood  of  his  dam,  and  proves  that  the  Morgans 
are  susceptible  of  great  improvement  by  crossing  with  higher  blood. 
<*  Young  Mogadore,"  bred  and  owned  by  A.  Butler,  Esq.,  of 
Wayne  county,' was  not  exhibited  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
the  society,  nor  was  the  pedigree  furnished  complete.  He  is,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  commendation,  showing  marks  of  high  blooH  and 
being  a  very  finished,  active,  well  muscled  horse. 

The  horses  were  all  well  groomed ;  but  the  judges  consider  the 
grooming  of  "Consternation,"  by  Wm.  Whittaker,  bs  worthy  of 
special  commendation. 

Three  TEAKS  old  Stallions  and  Mares. 

Judges — ^L.  E.  Smith,  Chairman,  Mechanicsville ;  Truman  Board- 
man,  Covert ;  Andrew  Robinson. 

Best  stallion  3  years  old,  Wm.  P.  Nottingham, Palmyra,  $20.  2. 
Andrew  Hallenbeck,  Caledonia,  "  Sweetbriar,"  $10.     3.  Hiram 
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Sayles,  Scottsville, "  Emperor,"  Touatt.  4.  Barnard  Gilder,  Pratts- 
burgh,  Steuben  county,  "Young  Elegant,"  Trans. 

Commended. — ^The  horses  exhibited  by  N.  Morgan,  of  Victor ; 
6.  W.  Green,  Jordan ;  Alfred  Empy,  Johnsoubnrgh ;  S.  Widner* 
Chili ;  John  RoVb,  Toronto,  C.  WC 

Second  best  mare,  Wm.  Reeves,  Henrietta,  brown,  |10.  3.  H.  H. 
Kellogg,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  sorrel,  Youatt.  4.  Stephen  Mer- 
fs&Cy  Onondaga  Valley,  bay,  Trans. 

Two    Y£ARS   OLD  StALLIONS   AMIV  Ma&ES. 

Judges. ^dhn  B.  Wheeler, Gh'n,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Wm.  A.Bent^ 

Shelba ;  Chas.  Howe. 

Best  stallion,  2  years  old,  O.  G.  Pennell,  Ridgeway,  Orleans  co., 
"Young  America,"  J15.  2.  Francis  Winslow,  Henrietta,  "Mag- 
num Bonum,"  Youatt.  3.  Lorenzo  Norton,  Darien,  "  John  Rich- 
ards," Trans. 

Best  mare,  Isaac  M.  Gillett,  Clyde,"  Fanny  Morgan,"  |15. 

One  year  olu  Colts. 

Judges. — ^Hon.  Levi  Colvin,  Ch'n,  Cato;  Jonah  Sanford,  Hop- 
kinton ;  E.  L.  B.  Curtis,  Danby. 

Beat  stallion,  1  year  old,  A.  M.  Starkweather,  Eagle  Harbor,  $10. 
2.  John  Striker,  Chili,  "  Young  Henry,"  Youatt.  3.  J.  C.  Vail, 
of  Royalton,  "  Black  Hawk,"  Trans. 

Best  mare,  Isaac  M.  Gillett,  Clyde,  $10.  2.  Chas.  W.  IngersoU, 
Lodi, "  Jenny  Lind,"  Youatt. 

Co?7imc7*4«d.-*-Colts  belonging  to  J.  Dorr,  Scottsville;  Hervey 
Whalan,  Delafield  ^  John  Jennings,  Sweden ;  J.  D.  Adams,  Brigh- 
ton ;  Job  Throice,  Galen ;  Gideon  Ramsdell,  Perrinton ;  B.  Ecklar, 
Penfield ;  R.  Vanderhoof,  Perrinton ;  Truman  Bowen,  Chili. 

Matched  Hoeses  f^oit  the  Cakkiace  ok  Boas. 

Judges. — ^LeRoy  Farnham,  Cb'n,  Buffalo;  Nelson  Thompson, 
Penn  Yan ;  J.  D.  Wasson,  Albany. 

Best  pair  of  matched  horses,  6.  C.  Baker,  Rochester,  Dip.  and 
$15.  2.  James  Christopher,  Buffalo,  $10.  3.  John  Butterfleld, 
Utica,  Youa»tt. 

Commended. — ^A.  Bowen,  Medina,  1  pair  bays.;  T*.  Yorks,  Lima, 
1  pair  chestnuts ;  G.  Sheffield,  Wheatland,  1  pair  bays. 

For  Draught  or  Farm. 

Judges. — ^Uriel  H.  Orvis,  Ch^n,  Mass^a ;  Ira  Spencer,  DeRuy- 
ter ;  Wm.  F.  Cuylcr. 

Best  pair,  Alfred  Hale,  Lyons,  Dip.  and  $1 5-  2.  Bay  horses, 
Geo.  Waffle,  Gates,  $10. 
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Geldings  and  Mares, 

Judges, — S,  Britton,  Ch'n,  Nunda ;  J.  C.  Woodruff,  Syracuse ; 
Wm,  Landon,  Albany. 

Best  gelding,  D.  R.  Jerauld,  Niagara  Falls,  Dip.  and  $10.  2. 
G.  Warren,  Half  Moon,  $8.  3.  Henry  F.  Hotchkiss,  $6.  4.  Dan- 
iel Waite,  Darien,  Youatt. 

Commended. — Samuel  Hoyt,  Rochester,  1  six  year  old  gelding  ; 
Geo.  Hammell,  Rome,  1  four  year  old  stallion  j  John  Oliver,  Ster- 
ling, 1  six  year  old  gelding;  L.  Post,  Barry,  1  five  year  old 
gelding. 

Makes. 

Judges— Thomas  C.  Nye,  Ch'n,  Warren  Fink,  David  B.  Coy, 
Best  mare,  Geo.  Gates,  Mohawk,  Dip.  and  $10.    2.     W.  W. 
Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  $8.    3.  Wm.  C.  W*.  Barker,  Rochester,  |6, 

Foreign  Horses. 

Judges, — Orlando  Allen,  Butfalo ;  John  A.  Cross,  Kings;  James 
M.  Davis. 

I'he  committee  on  foreign  horses  having  examined  all  the  horses  ^ 
brought  before  them,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

Draught  Horses. 

The  stallion  called  "Old  Clyde,"  a  dapple  grey,  13  years- 
old,  17J  hands  high,  weighing  about  2,150  lbs.,  owned  by  Mrs.  ^ 
Jane  Ward,  of  Marldiam,  Canada  West,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  best  horse  for  the  purpose  of  draught  which 
was  brought  before  them,  but  having  taken  the  highest  premium 
oflFered  by  this  society.  In  1848,  your  committee  recommend  that 
a  certificate  and  diploma  be  awarded  to  Mrs.  Ward. 

The  stallion  called  "  Canadian  Clyde,"  a  dapple  grey,  6  years 
old,  17^  hands  high,  weighing  1800  lbs.,  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Graham,  of  Canada  West,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the 
second  best  horse  of  this  subdivision  ;  Diploma  and  $10. 

Stallion  called  "Clyde  Britain,"  dapple  grey,  6  years  old,  17 
hands  high,  weight  about  1,700  lbs.,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Masson, 
of  Cobourg,  Canada  West,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the 
third  best  horse  of  this  subdivision,  and  highly  commended. 

In  making  their  selections  the  committee  were  governed  by  size, 
form,  activity^  the  relative  proportion  of  bone  and  muscle,  appar- 
ent strength,  as  well  as  the  manifest  care  whifeh  has  been  taken  in 
breeding.    Among  the  many  excellent  horses  examined,  (for  most 
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of  them  had  merits  of  a  high  order,)  we  would  mention  particular- 
ly <<  Pride  of  the  Mountain,"  a  dapple  grey,  7  years  old,  16|  hands 
high,  weight  about  1,500  lbs.,  owned  by  Hon.  E.  W.  Steyenson,  of 
St.  Catherines,  Canada  West.  "Wild  Rover,"  2  years  old,  iron  grey, 
16^  hands  high,  owned  by  Mr.  Wm.  Miller,  Canada  West.  «Cbam- 
pion,"  a  strawberry  roan,  5  years  old,  17  hands  high,  weiglit  about 
lySOO  lbs.,  owned  by  Geo.  P.  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  Canada  West. 

Horses  of  all  Work. 

The  stallion  called  "Perfection,"  a  dark  brown,  6  years  old,  16 
hands  high,  owned  by  Mr.  Edward  Heniy  Hanks,  of  Toronto,  Ca- 
nada West,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  best  horse"  of 
all  work,"  examined  by.  them,  and  is  entitled  to  the  preuiuni 
offered,  a  Diploma  and  $10. 

"Heart  of  the  Lion,"  a  dark  bay,  8  years  old,  owned  by  Mr, 
E.  Tupper,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada  West,  is,  the  second  best  horse 
in  this  sub-diyision,  and  is  highly  commended. 

In  making  the  above  selections,  the  committee  have  been  governed 
by  size,  form,  speed,  carriage,  breeding,  and  the  various  qualifi- 
oations  necessary  to  constitute  a  perfect  "horse  of  all  work;"  and 
while  they  do  not  present  these  horses  as  being  perfect,  in  all 
respects,  yet  they  approach  nearer  to  that  point,  in  their  estimation, 
than^  any  other  name<}  by  them.  It  is  but  proper  to  remark 
that  many  of  the  horses  of  this  sub-division,  brought  before  the 
oonunittee,  have  strong  claims  to  popular  favor,  and  among  the 
more  conspicuous  is  a  four  year  old  stallion  "name  not  ascer- 
tained," owned  by  John  Bothwick,  Esq.,  Toronto,  Canada  West ; 
also  "  Green  Mountain  Morgan,"  a  dark  chestnut,  10  years  old,  1 5 J 
hands  high,  owned  by  Mr.  George  Bryant,  of  Braintree,  Vermont ; 
"  Morgan  Hector,"  3  years  old,  owned  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Wier,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire ;  "  King  Aljfred,"  blood  bay,  9  years  old,  16  hands 
high,  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ashford,  Drummondsville,  Canada 
West. 

Carriage  Horses. 

A  pair  of  blood  bays,  geldings,  7  years  old,  16  hands  high,  well 
matched  and  broke,  good  action,  belonging  to  Mr.  Augustus  Saw- 
yer, of  Summit  county,  Ohio,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  oonunittee^ 
the  best  pair  of  "foreign  matched  horses."    Highly  Commended. 
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A  pair  of  black  geldings,  5  years  old;  well  matched  and  trained, 
fair  size,  light,  easy  travellei-s,  belonging  to  John  Braley,  Canada 
West,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  next  best  pair. 
CommmdetL 

A  pair  of  dapple  greys,  gelding  and  mare,  good  blood,  fair  size, 
prompt,  easy  travellers ;  Thomas  Wardell,  Hamilton,  Canada  West. 


SHEEP. 

LOKO   WOOLED. 

Judges. — Sanford  Howard,  Ch'n,  Albany ;  Geo.  Miller,  Mark- 
ham,  C.  W.;  0.  P.  Howe,  Hamilton. 

Best  buck  over  2  yeare,  J.  McDonald,  Warren,  |1 0.  2.  Rich- 
ard Peck,  Lima,  $8.    3.  Samuel  Hecock,  Black  Rock,  |5. 

Best  buck  under  2  years,  Wm.  Rathbone,  Springfield,  $1 0.  2.  Jas. 

A.  Jackson,  Gilbertsville,$9-  3-  Richard Gypson, Westmoreland,  |5. 
Best  5  ewes  over  2  years,  Wm.  Rathbone,  |10.    2.  Thos.  Hose- 
bury,  Cambria,  $8.    3.  Wm.  Swails,  Sodus,  $5. 

Best  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  William  Rathbone,  Springfield,  $10. 
2.  J.  C.  Rathbone,  $8.    3.  Samuel  Hecock,  Black  Rock,  |5.  , 

Best  5  buck  lambs,  William  Rathbone,  $8.  2.  William  Rath- 
bone, MorrelPs  Amer.  Shep.  and  $3. 

Best  5  ewe  lambs,  William  Rathbone,  |8.  2.  Thomas  Hose- 
bury,  Cambria,  MorrelPs  Aner.  Shep.  and  $3. 

Elias  Barlow,  Lagrange,  for  three  lots  of  very  good  ewes,  3  in 
each  lot,  special  premium  of  $8. 

Middle  Wooled. 

Judges. — L,  A.  Morrell,  Chairman;  John  P.  Wheeler. 
Best  buck  over  2  years,  L.  6.  Morris  and  Noel  J.  Becar,  |10. 
2.  Z.  B.Wakeman,  Herkimer,  (8.  3.  Samuel  Baker,  Edmeston,  $5. 
Best  buck  under  2  years,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  $10.    2.  Z. 

B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  |8.    3.  C.  Parsons,  Riga,  $5. 

Best  5  ewes  over  2  years,  L.  G.  Morris  and  Noel  J.  Becar,  $10, 
2.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  |8.  3.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  $5. 

Best  6  ewes,  under  2  years,  Ambrose  Stevens,  New-York,  $10. 
2.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  |8.  3.  Charles  B.  Meek,  Canan- 
daigua,  |5. 

Best  5  buck  lambs,  Ambrose  Stevens,  New-York,  |8.  2.  L. 
G.  Morris  and  Noel  J.  Becar,  MorrelPs  American  Shep.  and  $3. 

Best  5  ewe  lambs,  L.  G.  Morris  and  Noel  J.  Becar,  $8.  2.  Z.  B. 
Wakeman,  Herkimer,  MorrelPs  American  Shepherd  and  $3. 

Merinos. 

Judges.— J.  W-  Ball,  Chairman,  Schuyler's  Lake ;  J.  L.  Eastman^ 
Lodi ;  David  Collin,  Fayetteville.  ^ 
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Second  best  buck,  over  2  years,  David  Hillman,  Avon,  $8.  3. 
0.  Smith,  |5. 

Best  buck  under  2  years,  W.  H.  Cox,  Stamford,  $10.  2.  N. 
M.  Dart,  Harpersfield,  $8.     General  R.  Harmon,  Wheatland,  $5. 

To  Reed  Burrett,  for  his  imported  French  Merino  buck,  a  special 
premium  of  $10. 

Best -5  ewes  over  2  years,  David  Hall,  Gaines,  $10.  3.  David 
Hillman,  Avon^  $5. 

Best  5  ewes  under  2  years,  N.  M.  Dart,  Harpersfield,  $10. 

Best  5  buck  lambs,  W,  A.  Cook,  Lima,  $8.  2.  General  R. 
Harmon,  Wheatland,  MorrelPs  American  Shepherd  and  $3. 

Best  5  ewe  lambs,  W.  A.  Cook,  Lima,  $8.  2.  J.  W.  Hyde, 
Darien,  Morrell's  American  Shepherd  and  $3. 

Best  samples  of  wool,  10  fleeces,  W.  D.  Dickinson,  Ontario 
county,  Silver  Medal. 

Commended. — W.  H.  Cox,  for  his  very  fine  ewes,  which  have 
previously  taken  a  premium. 

The  Judges,  on  this  class  of  sheep,  would  congratulate  the 
Society  upon  the  large  number  of  valuable  sheep,  on  exhibition, 
A  very  considerable  portion  were  descendants  from  the  Blakes- 
lee  and  Atwood  flocks,  which  were  very  superior  sheep,  and 
do  great  credit  to  the  original  breeders.  While  the  fleece  of  the 
former  is  of  very  superior  quality,  it  is  believed  that  the  sheep  are 
smaller  in  size  thaii  is  desirable.  The  latter,  while  the  fleece  is  not 
as  fine,  yet  the  size  of  the  sheep  is  such  as  to  render  them  a  very 
desirable  breed  for  the  wool  grower. 

The  late  importation  of  the  French  Merino  finds  favor  with  many, 
and  it  is  thought,  by  some,  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  They 
certainly  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  sheep  w^anted  to  give 
cliaracter  to  our  flocks,  and  a  full  trial  is  necessary,  to  determine 
whether  the  cross  from  these  with  our  Merinos,  will  accomplish 
what  is  desired.  It  is  a  mat^r  of  regret,  that  some  of  the  best  sheep 
upon  the  ground  were  precluded  from  a  premium  in  consequence 
of  being  exhibited  with  their  fleeces  on,  contrary  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Society.  All  that  is  necessary,  is,  for  a  sample  to  be 
left  on  the  sheep,  so  as  to  enable  the  Judges  to  determine  the 
tjharacter  of  the  wool ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  requirements  of  the 
Society  will  be  complied  with  hereafter.  . 
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In  the  awards  which  have  been  made,  the  animals  selected  are 
those  which,  In  our  judgment,  are  the  best  for  the  farmer  or  wool- 
grower  to  breed  from.  It  is  hoped  that  increased  cai-e  will  be 
given  to  our  flocks,  so  that  our  breeds  of  Merino  may  become  as 
celebrated  as  those  of  any  other  country,  and,  instead  of  Import- 
ing them  to  improve  ours,  we  may  be  prepared  to  furnish  sheep 
for  other  countries  for  that  purpose. 

Saxons.  . 

Judges. — T.  C.  Peters,  Ch^n,  Darien ;  J.  H.  Robertson, Rochester ; 
W.  H.  Ellis. 

Best  buck  over  2  years,  Samuel  H.  Church,  Vernon,  $10 ;  2.  A. 
H.  McLean,  Caledonia,  $8.    3.  John  Bettridge,  Riga,  $5. 

Best  buck  under  2  years,  Samuel  H.  Church,  Vernon,  $10. 
2.  Chas.  Colt,  Geneseo,  iJ8.    3.  David  J.  Lee,  Darien,  |5. 

Best  5  ewes  over  2  years,  S.  H.  Church  |10  2.  Charles  Colt, 
$8.    3.  A.  A.  M($  Lean,  $5. 

Best  5  ewes,  under  2  years  old,  S.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  $10. 

Best  pen  5  buck  lambs,  S.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  |8. 

Best  pen  5  ewe  lambs,  Sps  H.  Chxirch,  Vernon,  $8. 

Best  sample  of  wool,  not  less  than  10  fleeces,  DaVid  J.  Lee, 
Darien,  Silver  Medal. 

The  Committee  on  Saxon  Sheep  and  their  grades,  report :  That 
they  regret  the  small  number  exhibited,  as  compared  with  other 
breeds.  They  are  aware  that  the  growers  of  fine  wool  have  had 
many  discouraging  circumstances  to  contend  with  for  a  few  years 
past.  The  low  price  of  fine  foreign  cloths,  has  discouraged  our  own 
manufacturers  from  purchasing  any  large  amount  of  fine  wool, 
and  prices  have  therefore  been  very  low,  as  compared  with  other 
kinds  of  wool.  The  great  rage  for  heavy  fleeced  sheep,  which  has 
become  so  very  prevalent  within  a  very  few  years,  has  turned  the 
attention  of  breeders  and  wool  growers  ftom  the  Saxons  to  the  Meri- 
nos, and  fine  wool  has  been  sacrificed  for  heavy  fleeces.  These  dis- 
advantages, however,  are  believed  to  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  ease  with  which  this  breed  is  kept,  the  amount  of  wool  which, is 
obtained  for  the  food  consumed,  if  properly  compared  with  the 
products  of  heavy  shearing  sheep,  would  leave  but  a  very  small, 
if  any  diflerence  in  the  profits  to  the  farmeJr.  But  as  long  as  the 
speculator  or  manufacturer  will  make  no  just  discrimination,  as 
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between  heavy  gummy  wool,  or  that  which  is  clean  and  light,  and 
will  pay  us  as  high  a  price  for  the  former  as  the  latter ;  fine' and 
light  wooled  sheep  will  not  command  the  price  or  be  in  demand, 
like  coarser  and  heavier  fleeced  ones. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  blood  will  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
teriorate or  become  extinct,  for  the  day  is  not  distant  when  this 
class  of  sheep  will  be  in  demand,  and  their  wool  will  bring  a  high 
price.  It  would  be  a  public  calamity,  if  such  blood  as  has  been 
examined  to-day  by  the  committee,  should  be  suffered  to  run  out 
by  the  owners,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply  its  place  in  this 
country  or  Germany. 

Of  Wool,  there  was  but  one  entry  forpremiums,ten  fleeces  by 
Mr.  D.  J.  Lee,  of  Darien,  and  being  deserving  of  a  premium, 
the  committee  have  adjudged  it  entitled  to  the  first. 

.    Cboss  Breed  Shep*. 

Judges.— A.  C.  Hull,  Ch'n,  Angelica ;  N.  M.  Waldron ;  BiiMx 
Taft. 

Best  buck  over  2  years,  D.  S.  Curtis,  Canaan,  $10. 

Best  buck  under,  2  years  Taylor  Goodell,  Alexander,  $10. 
2.  W.  D.  Dickinson,  Victor,  J8. 

Best  5  ewes  over  2  years,  W.  D.  Dickinson,  Victor,  $10. 

Best  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  David  J.  Lee,  Darien,  $10.  2.  W. 
D.  Dickinson,  Victor,  $8. 

Best  6  buck  lambs,  W.  D.  Dickinson,  Victor,  $8.  2.  Taylor 
Ooodell,  Alexander,  $3  and  MorrelPs  Shep. 

Best  5  ewe  lambs,  W.  D.  Dickinson,  Victor,  |8. 

Foreign  Sheep,  long  and  middle  wooled. 

Judges — ^A.  R.  Dutton,  Chairman,  Meredith ;  Daniel  S.  Curtis, 
Canaan  3  Leman  B.  Hotchkiss,  Phelps. 

Long  Wooled.— Best  buck,  R.  C.  Gapper,  Thornhill  C.  W.,  $10. 

Best  5  ewes,  William  Miller.  Pickering,  C.  W.,  $10. 

,Mddle  Wooled.— Best  buck,  Joseph  Pierce^  Whitby,  C.  W.,  $10. 

Best  6  ewes,  Ralph  Wade,  Coburg,  C.  W.,  $10. 

Special. — Joseph  Pierce,  a  vol.  of  Trans,  and  $5  for  a  pen  of 
middle  wooled  ewes  ,•  John  Cade,  Whitby,  C.  W.,  a  vol.  of  Trans, 
and  $5  for  a  pen  of  middle  wooled  ewes ;  William  Miller,  Picker- 
ing, C.  W.,  a  vol.  of  Trans,  for  1  buck  j  Ralph  Wade,  Cobui^, 
C.  W.,  a  vol.  Trans,  for  1  buck. 
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Merikos  and  Saxons. 

Judges — ^Nathan  Bro^?u,  Chairman,  Oppenheim  Center ;  Hirain 
Ashley,  Allen's  Hill.  • .  • . . 

Merinos. — ^Best  buck,  Jonathan  S.  Wilmarth,  Addison,  Yermont, 
♦10. 

Sax(ms.—Besi  buck,  S.  C.  Scotil,  Salisbury,  Conn.,  $10. 


SWINE. 

Judges — ^Augustus  Raynor,  Chairman,  Clarence ;  Benjamin  Marr . 

Best  boar  over  two  yeai-s  old,  Geo.  Shaflfer,  Wheatland,  |10.  2. 
Wm.  H.  Davies,  Black  Lake,  |5. 

Best  boar  1  year  old,  L.  Vanderwenter,  Benton,  $10.  2.  Tru- 
man Boiren,  Chili,  $5. 

Best  boar,  six  months,  and  under  one  year,  "  Suffolk  or  Wind- 
sor Bray,''  L.  6.  Morris,  Fordham,  $8.  2.  L.  D.  Hicock,  Alexan- 
der, $3. 

Best  breedii^  sow  over  2  years,  Elisha  Beebe,  Henrietta,  "Berk- 
shire," and  "Leicester,"  |1 0.  2.  Tl-uman  Bowen,  Chili,  "Bylield,"  $5. 

Best  breeding  sow  1  year  old,  Geo.  Shafler,  Wheatland,  "Lei- 
cester^" $10.    2.  Orrin  Lathrop,  Darien,  "  Leicester,"  $5. 

Best  sow,  6  months,  and  under  1  year,  N.  Haywood  &  Son, 
Brighton,  "Leicester  and  Byfleld,"  %S.  2.  Matthias  Garratt, 
Gates,  ^<  Leicester,"  13. 

Best  lot  of  pigs,  not  less  than  5,  under  10  months,  Samuel  S. 
Wood,  of  Bochester,  |10.    2.  Elisha  Beebe,  Hem*ietta,  |5. 


POULTRY. 

Judges— John  B.  Lee,  Cliairman,  BufTalo ;  E.  E.  Piatt,  Albany. 

Best  lot  of  Dorkings,  not  less  than  3, 1  cock  and  2  hens,  Lewis 
F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  13. 

Best  lot  of  Polands,  F.  W.  Collins,  East  Bloomfield,  |3. 

Best  lot  of  Malay  or  Chittegong  fowls,  A.  A.  Hudson,  Syracuse, 
•3. 

Best  lot  of  Bantams,  not  less  than  3,  Charles  Marble,  Buffalo,  |3. 

Best  lot  of  game,  not  less  tlian  3,  S.  ^.  Cplt,  Irondequoit,  |3. 

Best  lot  of  turkeys,  not  less  than  3,  S.  B.  Colt,  Irondequoit,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  MuscdVy  ducks,  George  Cimimings,  Rochester,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  small  ducks,  not  less  than  3,  John  N.  Smith,  Attica,|3. 

Best  lot  of  Guinea  hens,  not  less  than  6,  £.  S.  Treat,  Rochester, $3. 

Best  pair  large  geese,  LeAvis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  $3. 

Best  lot  poultry,  F.  W.  Collins,  East  Bloomfield,  $10. 

Best,  exhibition  of  pigeons,  Miss  Mary  Mines,  Rochester,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  wild  tuikeys,  L.  K.  Hadtioek,  Buffalo,  |3. 
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Commended. — A.  H.  Ross,  for  lot  of  White  Poland  fo^tls. 

D.  P.  Newell,  Rochester,  for  best  Iqt  of  Golden  Poland  fowls. 

A.  Stevenson,  Eaton,  Madison  county,  for  Creole  Ibwls. 

J.  Rapaije,  Rochester,  for  fine  lot  of  Bremen  geese. 

S.  Hyde,  Palmyra,  fine  lot  of  Chinese  geese. 

W.  B.  Williams,  Rochester,  for  pair  of  Poland  fowls. 

D.  P.  Newell,  for  lot  of  Wliite  Dorking  fowls. 

F.  W.  Collins,  for  lot  of  Silver  Poland  Ibwls. 

S.  B.  Colt,  tor  lot  of  turkeys. 

A.  A.  Hudson,  for  lot  of  MalayTowls. 
R.  L.  Colt,  «  "         " 

B.  B.  Kirtland,  «  «  « 
S.Hyde,  «^  «  « 
Thomas  Hart,  "  «  «  . 
James  Vick,  «  "  « 
R.  S.  Stevens,  «  «  " 
F.Ballard,         «                u         u 

L.  K.  Haddock,  for  lot  of  Spanish  fowls, 

C.  Howland,  for  lot  of  Pair  Swans. 
Hugh  Collins,  fo|  lot  of  Pigeons. 
S.  B.  Colt,  for  lot  of  Java  fowls. 

B.  W.  Fassett,  for  lot  of  Silken  fowls. 
Mrs.  E.  Tyler,  for  lot  of  Spotted  Dorkings. 

Statement  of  the  Poultry  exhibited  by  F.  W.  CoUinsy  of  East  Blooni'- 
fields  at  State  Fair^  September ^  1851. 

The  fowls  exhibited  were  Shan^haes,  Cochin  China,  Dorkings, 
Silkey  fowls.  Black  Poland,  Silver  Poland,  or  Spangled  Hamburgha 
and  chicks  from  same;  pair  ducks,  pair  Bremen  geese,  pair  Poland 
geese,  pair  Wild  tui'keys. 

Stock  of  fowls  last  spring  consisted  of  50  hens  and  7  cocks. 
The  produce  of  which,  in  February,  356  eggs ;  March,  385  ;  April, 
1,096  5  May,  1,213  ;  June,  1,033.  The  precise  number  after  that 
time  was  not  ascertained.  In  five  months,  the  eggs  realized,  at 
12 J  cents  per  dozen,  |47.07.. 

Shanghaes. — Wintered  one  cock  and  three  pullets.  One  pullet 
commenced  laying  when  between  six  and  seven  months  old,  and 
laid  108  eggs  without  interruption ;  she  then  raised  a  brood  of 
chicks.  The  other  two,  after  laying  about  30  eggs  each,  manifest- 
ed a  disposition  to  set,  and  ceased  Jaying  for  a  few  days.    They 
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prodaced  about  90  ^gs  each.  Tliese  were  of  Forbes'  importation, 
and  have  proved  hardy,  healthy  and  qniet  fowls.  The  polletd 
weighed  at  6  months,  6^  lbs.;  thei  cock  8^  lbs. 

Cochin  C/itna.^— These  are  large  and  lofty  birds,  and  I  consider 
them  of  the  same  iamily  with  the  Shanghaes,  but  not  so  heavily  fea- 
thered^ consequently  not  so  hardy.  Dorkings^  :are  of  good  size 
and  shape,  passably  goo<l  layers,  but  lack  that  solid  and  compact 
appearance  that  is  seen  in  most  other  breeds.  I  prefer  sevei'al 
other  breeds  to  these.  Black  Po/and^,  are  justly  celebrated  for  lay- 
ing, and  are  well  worth  keeping  for  eggs  and  ornament,  do  not  set, 
tfll  well  matured;  occasionally  an  albino  appears  among  their 
chicks,  pure  white,  "with  a  very  large  top-knot.  Silver  Pola^idy  or 
SpangUd  Hamhurghs^'are  of  all  the  foAvls  I  have  met  with,  tlie  most 
ornamental  and  useful.  They  exceed  all  I  have  known  for  eggs; 
are  not  large,  but  very  plump,  weigh  from  3  to  4^  lbs.;  excellent 
for  table  use.  Their  color  is  white,  with  a  round  or  crescent- 
shaped  black  spot  on  every  feather,  from  the  top-jjnot  to  the  toes. 
The  half-breeds  prove  good  layei-s.  I  have  the  Creole  or  Bolton  Grey 
Ostrich  fowls,  Malays,  and  colored  Bantams,  Peafowls  and  Doves. 

I  have  expended  nothing  for  hen  house  or  poultry  yard, 
as  I  had  plenty  of  vacant  buildings  aiul  slieds  for  my  fowls. 
I  fed  8  bushels  com  at  50  cts.  per  bushel,  and  10  bushels  mill  feed 
at  10  cents  per  bush. — $5.  The  ofials  of  the  kitchen,  sour  milk, 
loppered  milk,  whey  mixed  with  shorts,  and  sometimes  the  ofl'als 
of  a  slaughter  house,  were  placed  where  the  tbwls  had  access  to  it. 
I  consider  milk  a  good  substitute  for  meat,  to  produce  eggs,  and 
conducive  to  theliealth  of  the  chicks.. .  My  fowls  usually  havte 
their  liberty  to  range  over  the  farm  at  will,  except  those  shut  up 
for  breeding,  eggs,  &c.,  and  get  most  of  their  living  abroad  after 
spring  opens,  on  grass,  insects,  seeds,  &c. 

Of  ducks,  I  have  6  varieties.  They  are  very  profitable,  when  there  . 
is  living  water  easy  of  access,  both  for  eggs  and  feathei*s.     Their 
eggs  are  worth  more  than  those  of  Common  hens,  and  their  feathei-s 
quite  as  good  as  geese  feathers.  •  They  produce  about  40  eggs  each. 
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The  large  WlUtt  Bremen  Goose^  yields  a  large  amount  of  good 
feathers  and  down,  is  very  quiet,  and  sometimes  will  dress,  when 
fat,  20  lbs*  The  Brown  Poland  Goose  has  a  black  bill,  a  stately  ap- 
pearance, is  heavily  feathered,  and  lays  many  eggs.  My  geese  live 
almost  exclusively  on  grass  in  the  summer,  and  hay  with  a  little 
grain  in  winter.  I. consider  the  nett  proceeds  above  one  dollar 
each  per  annum. 

,  My  Wild  Turkeys  Iprocuredin  Ohio,  some  years  since,  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son, in  Cuyahoga  county,  who  had  domesticated  them  by  hatching 
the  eggs  of  wild  birds  under  tame  fowls ;  they  are  larger  than 
those  that  have  been  domesticated  for  many  generations.  Five 
or  six  of  those  I  brought  from  Ohio,  are  now  in  this  vicinity ;  their 
live  weight  is  from  25  to  30  pounds.  The  Tiu*key  is  very  useful 
in  this  part  of  the  State^  especially  when  grasshoppers  abound. 
I  consider  that  they  earn  more  than  the  cost  of  raising,  by  destroy- 
ing grasshoppers.  I  one  year  raised  100,  which  brought  me  |80, 
which  I  considered  all  profit. 

.Dr. 

57  fowls,  valued  at  50c., |28  50 

8  bushels  of  com  50c., 4  00 

10  bushels  of  mill  feed,  lOc, 1  00 

Milk,  ofiFal,  &c., 5  00 

Lot  of  screenings, 1  00 

$39  50 

Cr. 

4,683  eggs,  produced  in  5  months,  at  Ic, $46  83 

Eggs  produced,  but  not  counted,  from  1st  July  to  mid- 
dle of  September,  believed  to  be  worth,  ...•..••.••  10  00 

Fowls  sold, 36  00 

150  fowls  now  on  hand,  valued  at  50c., 75  00 

$167  83 
Deduct, 39  50 

$128  33 


The  above  statement  was  verified,  .as  required  by  the  rules  of 
the  Society,  and  shows  a  very  gratifying  result  and  fair  remunera- 
tion to  Mr.  Collins. 
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PLOWING  MATCH 

Judges.— Joseph  Watson,  Chairman,  Galen;  H.  T.  E.  Foster, 
Seneco;  John  Smealie,  Galway;  M.  H.  Lawrence,  Penn  Yan; 
Wm.  Logan,  Broadalbin. 

The  committee  would  respectfully  report  that  fifteen  teams 
entered  and  took  their  stations  at  the  appointed  time.  The  work 
was,  in  general,  well  performed,  although  the  larger  number  of 
plows  cut  a  wider  furrow  slice  than  was  prescribed  by  the  rales 
of  the  society.'  After  careful  examination,  the  committee  have 
ajudged  the  premiums  as  follows : 

1.  Alexander  Rumsey,  Ogden,  Monroe  county,  Curtis  plow; 
William  Middleton,  plowman,  $10.  2.  J.  F.  Plato,  fiatavia ;  Curtis 
plow;  A.  H.  Plato,  plowman,  $8.  3.  D.  B.  Westfall,  Lypns, 
Wayne  county,  Wisconsin  plow ;  D.  B.  Westfall,  plowman,  §5. 
4.  J.  F.  Plato,  Batavia,  Curtis  plow ;  J.  P.  Plato,  plowman,  Trans. 

Of  boys  under  18  years  of  age,  but  one  entry  was  made.  The 
work  was  well  performed,  G.  H.  Goodhue,  Wheatland,  plowman ; 
and  complied  very  closely  with  the  rules  of  the  society.  Your 
committee  deem  it  worthy  of  first  premium.  |10. 

Your  committee  would  not  conclude  their  report  without  making 
mention  of  Land  No.  10.  The  plow  was  a  Michigan  subsoil  plow, 
and  performed  admirably,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
this  plow  should  not  be  brought  into  competition  with  other  plows 
of  usual  form,  as  it  is  of  a  medium  class  between  subsoil  and 
ordinary  plows.  They  would  recommeqd  a  discretionary  pre'hiium 
to  be  given  to  the  plowipan  Charles  W.  Eells,  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  county,  |5. 

The  committee  would  respectfully  submit  that,  hereafter,  all  com* 
petitors  should  come  strictly  within  the  requirements  of  the  Society, 
as  to  width  and  depth,  or  not  be  entitled  to  premiums.  -  It  is  also 
suggested  whether  it  is  practicable  to  require  a  forrow  plowed  with 
our  common  plows  with  a  coulter,  to  be  only  ten  inches  in  width 
by  seven  in  depth.  The  propriety  of  making  a  condition  upon  which 
premiums  are  to  be  given,  and  then  bestow  them  without  insisting 
mpon  the  performance  of  it,  may  be  justly  considered  doubtful. 
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FARM  IMPLEMBarrSf,  No.  1. 

/udgw.—Jonathan  Ecigcomb,  Cb'n,  Albion. 

Best  farm  wagon,  T.  S  Eastman,  Deerfield,  $&. 

Best  harrow,  Rapalje  &  Co.  Rochester,  $3. 

Best  corn  cultivator,  made  entirely  of  Iron,  Eddy  &  Co.,  Union 
Village,  $3. 

Best  fanning  mill.  Grant's  patent5  Hapalje  &  Co.  Rochester,  |5. 

Best  com  dtalk  cutter,  Densmore'fl  Patent,  Brown  k  Mills,  Mt. 
Morris,  $5.  . 

Best  straw  cutter,  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  malj^ers,  Rap- 
alje &  Co.,  Rochester,  $3.       • 

<  Best  corn  and  cob  crusher,  by  horse  power,  C.  B.  Tuttle,  Boch- 
ester,  $5. 

Best  clover  machine,  T.  D.  Burrall,  Geneva,  $5. 

Best  ox-cart,  T.  S.  Eastman,  Deerfield,  $3.      . 

Best  horse-rake,  Jared  Clark,  Unadilla  Works,  6tsego,  |2. 

Best  ox-yoke,.  J.  P.  Fogg  &  Bro.,  Rochester,  $2, 

Best  roller  for  general  use,  Rapalje  &  Co.,  Rochester,  $5. 

Best  clod  crusher  and  roller  combined,  John  Walker,  Chili,  |5. 

Mr.  Jessup,  of  Lyons,  for  an  improved  hay  and  stalk  cutter.  Trans. 

Z.  W.  Smith,  Honeoye  FallSji  for  Swift's  patent  improved  horse 
rake.  Trans. 

Commended. — ^Waters  &  Osborne,  for  Hovey's  patent  straw  cutter 
-with  spiral  knives. 

Eddy  &  Co.  Union  Village,  for  5  plows  and  1  side  hill  plow. 

Brown  &  Morris,  Mt.  Morris,  for  6  iron  beam  plows  and  1  gang 
plow.  ,  .  ' 

Wheeler's  stalk  cutter,  horse  power. 

A.  &  L.  D.  Greene,  Cortlandville,  for  Michigan  sub-soil  plow. 

R.  Van  Brocklin,  Middleport,  for  center  draft  plow. 

Childs'  patent  grain  separator.  Diploma  and  Trans. 

Wright's  improved  gang  plow  with  attachment. 

Stafbuck  &  Co.'s  plows. 

Bamborough's  patent  grain  separator,  Diploma. 

Hiram  Curtis,  Albion,  1  center  draft  plow. 

The  Judges  on  Farm  Implements  No.  1,  have  the  satisfaction  to 
report,  that  they  have  labored  with  untiring  industry  in  the 
parformanice  of  the  duty  aastghed  lluan }  having  a  great  variety  of 
articles  presented  to  them  for  in^peeCion,  consisting  'of  Plows, 
Gang  Plows,  Side*hill  Plows,  a  variety  of  Corn  CuMvators,  Horse 
Bakes,  Fanning  Mills,  a  laige  assortment  of  Harrows,  all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  Straw  and  Corn-stalk  Cutters,  Clod  crushers  and  Rollers 
ibr  general  use,  Ox-cart  and  farm  Wagons  worthy  the  common- 
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dation  of  every  scientific  t  Jler  of  the  soil,  and  the  nnifcorm  skill 
displayed  in  jEnanufE^toring  the  various  aticles,  rendered  it  diffi-^ 
cult  in  some  instances  for  your  conunittee  to  discrindnate  wiUi 
K  that  entire  satisfaction  they  would  have  been  happy  to  have  enjoyed  $ 
hence,  we  have  to  say  to  this  noble  and  generous  hearted  band  of . 
brothers,  who  have  assembled  on  this  occasion,  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  A^icultural  science  in  the  State,  that  whatever 
error  we  may  have  committed  in  our  decision  in  awarding  pre^ 
miums,  you  will  attribute  it  more  to  an  error  of  the  head  than 
of  the  heart. 

Conceding  then,  as  we  most  cheerfully  do,  to  the  interest,  hoa*^ 
or,  and  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  inventors,  makers  and 
venders  of  the  vaiious  farm  Liiplements  presented  on  this  occasion^ 
to  swell  the  catalogue  of  fame  of  this  State  Society,  (assembled  in 
this  rich  and  flourishing  valley,  destined  to  be  the  garden  of  the 
North,  in  Agriculture,  Literature,  Science  and  th^  Arts,)  we  com- 
mend them  to  your  most  favorable  consideration,  especially  all 
tillers  of  the  soil,  who  shall  practically  hereafter  apply  them  to 
theif  intended  use,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  in  our  opinion, 
'  that  at  no  former  State  Fair,  since  the  organization  of  this  Society, 
has  there  been  so  great  a  quantity  of  superior  Agricultural 
Implements  presented  as  at  this  meeting,  adapted  to  all  the 
various  uses  Qf  husbandry^from  the  field  to  the  garden,^  consisting 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  plows  and  other  articles  in  pro- 
portion. 

^From  the  time  that€lncinnatus  commenced  cultivating  the  earth 
with  a  crooked  limb  of  a  tree  for  a  plow,  down  to  the  present  time, 
but  more  especially  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
almost  unlimited  progress  has  been  made  in  perfecting  implements 
for  farmers'  use ;  and  so  nice  is  the  competition  between  inventors  and 
maaufacturers,  that  in  our  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  wliich 
is  entitled  to  a  preference,  only  by  their  direct  application  for  the 
use  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  that  under  the  inspection 
of  practical  and  competent  judges. 

[Ag.  Trans.,  1852.]  6 
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The  plow  is  the  leading'article  in  cultivating  the  earth,  all  other 
implements  follow  in  train  in  their  respective  order.  The  plow 
virtually  sastains  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and  manufactures 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and 
nation;  hence  this  committee  feel  to  say  that  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  domestic  manufactures  virtually  are  the  great  pillars  of 
our  Republic,  and  unwise,  indeed,  would  that  man  be  who  would 
presume  to  separate  them. 

We  deem  brevity  in  our  report  to  be  indispensable  oh  this  ocoa- 
Mon,  and  have  only  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Institution  of  our  State 
for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  science,  that  that  man  who  by 
his  practical  knowledge  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  enlightened 
and  intelligent  farmer,  receives  the  highest  honors  that  can  be  <^n* 
ferred  on  an  American  citizen. 

Farm  Implements,  No.  2. 

/u</^€^^— Stephen  D.  Freer,  Chairman,  Cortlandville ;  James 
Wm.  McComb,  Angelica ;  Nathan  S.  Rogers,  Lockport. 

Best  wagon  harness",  G.  S.  Jennings,  $2.   . 

Best  axes,  D.  B.  Barton,  Rochester,  |2.  2.  L.  &  J.  White, 
Buffalo,  small  Silver  Medal. 

Best  grass  scythe,  D.  J.  Millard,  Sauquoit,  Oneida  county,  |2. 

Best  grain  scythe.  North  Wayne  Company,  Rapalje  &  Co.,  $2. 

Hay  knife,  D.  J.  Millard,  Trans. 

Bramble  scythe,  D.  J.  Millard,  Dip. 

Bush  hook,  L.  &  J.  White,  Trans. 

Scythes  attached  to  snaths.  Draper  &  Clark,  Dip. . 

Best  grain  cradle,  Daniel  Deusler,  $2. 

Grain  cradle  by  boy,  12  years  old,  O.  Swift,  small  Silver  Medal. 

Best  lever  cheese  press,  F.  S.  Clench,  Trans.  • 

Best  churn,  N.  B.  Clark,  $2. 

Best  hay  forks,  D.  J.  Millard,  $2. 

Best  straw  forks,  W.  Brand  &  Co  ,  #2. 

Best  manure  forks,  D.  R.  Barton,  $2. 

Best  hand  rakes,  C.  F.  Grossman,  |2. 

Best  hay  rack,  Rapalje  &  Co  ,  $2. 

Best  dozen  twine  brooms,  C.  F.  Crpssman,  fS.  . 

Best  double  carriage  harness,  E.  B.  Slasson,  Albany,  $2. 

Best  single  harness,  L.  J.  Lloyd,  Albany,  Dip. 

Best*  washing  machine,  Joseph  Hall,  Trans. 

Best  hoes,  R.  &  E.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Dip. 

Axe  helves  and  scythe  snath,  DanieL  Deusler,  Trans. 

Weight  power  chum,  W.  G.  Simpson,  Dip. 
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Fabm  Implements,  No.  8.    A. 

Judges. — ^W.  A.  Langworthy,  Chairman,  Rochester :  B.  Hoard, 
Watertown ;  John  P.  Smith,  Lockport. 

j8est  horse  power  for  general  purposes,  on  the  sweep  or  lever 
principle,  H.  E.  Smith,  Fowlerville,  $5  and  Dip. 

Best  horse  power  on  railroad  or  endless  chain  principle^  Emery 
&  Co.,  Albany,  $5  and  Dip.  v 

Best  iron  horsepower,  H.  E.  Smith  Fowlerville,  Livingston  . 
county,  $5  and  Dip. 

Best  thrasher,  to  be  used  with  horse  or  steam  power,  Eddy  &  Co., 
Greenwich,  Washington  county,^  $5  and  Dip. 

The  judges  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  award  preferences  oft 
this  class,  from  the  fact  that  great  perfection  has  been  attained'  in 
the  several  varieties  of  Implements  presented. 

Among  the  sweep  horse  powers,  Pitt's  manufactured  by  A.  Gor- 
don &  Co.,  Rochester,  have  a  wide  circulation  aad  are  deserving 
of  much  credit.  The  one  exhibited  was  not  put  into  operation, 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  very  efficient  power.  Woodbpry's  sweep 
power  was  operated  very  satisfactorily,  and  is  decidedly  a  good 
and  cheap  power.  Eddy  &  Co.,  Greenwich,  Washington  county, 
exhibited  a  power  the  wheel  of  which  was  20  feet  in  diameter* 
Horses  draw  inside  of  the  rim  gearing  and  application  of  power  . 
and  motion.  This  power  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  direct  ap 
plication  of  motion,-  without  the  intervention  of  gearing,  joumali 
and  consequent  friction,  and  has  ever  been  considered  the  cheap- 
est, strgngest  and  most  economical  use  of  power.  The  power  of 
H.  £.  Smith,  Fowlersville,  Livingstoii  county,  as  a  sweep  or  lever 
power,  in  strength,  compactness  and  ease  of  motion,  is  superior,  for 
general  purposes,  to  any  on  the  ground. 

Among  the  railroad  or  endless  chain  powers,  the  competition  was 
very  spirited.  Gillman  &  Brother,  Danville,  N.  Y.,  are  entitled  to 
special  commendation  for  their  improvement  in  the  grooved  rail 
and  rounded,  periphery  of  the  truck  wheels  which  confines  the  chain 
and  flooring  in  their  proper  places,  without  any  friction  on  the 
ends.  They  also  claim  an  improvement  in  substituting  a  wrought 
iKm  chain  in  place  of  the  usual  cast  chain.  They  have  made  at 
least  one  important  improvement,  in  forming  a  double  flooring, 
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80  that  when  the  outside,  on  which  the  horse  travels,  is  worn  out, 
it  can  be  replaced  at  a  trifling  expense  without  disturbing  or  dis- 
arranging the  chain  in  its  connection. 

The  contest  was  most  spirited  between  Wheeler  and  Emery,  two 
enterprising  manufacturers  from  the  city  of  Albany.  Owing  to 
the  similarity  of  their  machines  they  were  required  to  give  a  test 
by  thrashing  a  hundred  bundles  of  wheat,  and,  notwithstanding 
Wheeler  beat  Emery  by  three  minutes^  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
as  a  whole,  the  railway  horse  power  of  Emery  &  Co.  is  entitled  to 

the  premium. 

*  *    .  • 

Farm  Implements,  No.  3.    B. 

Judges. — ^Einoch  Marks,  Ch'n,  Fairmount ;  John  IL  Smith,  D* 
L.Packard. 

Best  Grain  Drill,  with  apparatus  for  depositing  manure,  Pier- 
pont  Seymour,  East  Bloomfield,  Diploma. 

Best  wheat  cultivator — "Rogers'  wheel  cultivator ,'' Chappell, 
Whitesides  &  Barrett,  Brockport,  Diploma. 

Best  broadcast  sower,  Pierpont  Seymour,  East  Bloomfield,  Dip. 

Mr.  Seymour  also  presented  a  garden  drill,  constructed  like  his 
grain  drill,  which  will  doubtless  prove  a  valuable  machine  for  those 
who  enter  largely  into  the  cultivation  of  root  crops  or  ^uxien  veg- 
etables. 

The  judges  are  of  opinion  that  Messrs.  Rapalje  &  Co.,  of  Koch- 
ester  are  entitled  to  the  premium  of  $20  and  Diploma,  for  best  and 
most  numerous  collection  of  agricultural  implements. 

And  also  for  the  best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  agricul- 
tural implements  manufactured  in  the  State  by  or  under  their  su- 
pervision, $20  and  Diploma. 

Machikery  and  Implements,  No.  4. 

Judges. — ^Ela  Merriam,  Ch'n,  LowviUe ;  0.  C.  Dennis,  Auburn; 
David  Jones. 

Best  scraper,  for  leveling  roads,  Elias  De  Oarmo,  patented  by 
N.  Potter,  East  Hamburg,  $31 

Planing  machine,  Daniel's  patent,  H.  E.  Smith,  Fowlerville,  $5. 

Tenoning  machine  for  cabinet  work,  H.  E.  Smith,  $3. 

Steam  engine  on  wheels,  for  farm  use,  1st  premium,  Hoard  & 
Bradford,  Watertown,  Medal  and  $25.  2d  premium,  Chas.  Ross, 
Rochester,  $20. 

Conical  Burr  stone  grist  mill,  Charles  Ross,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Cast-iron  cultivator,  new  invention,  Silver  Medal,  D.  Hinkston, 
Clarkson,  (made  by  Chappel,  Wlutesides  &  Barrett.) 
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Ketchnm's  mowing  machine,  W.  F.  Eetchom,  Buffalo,  Certificate. 

Portable  cider  mill  press,  A.  &  S.  D.  Freer,  Gortlandville,  $3. 

Gang  of  plows,  I.  D.  Smith,  Shelby,  Orleans  co.,  commended. 

Burr  stone  flouring  mill,  A.  S.  Sterling  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  S.  Medal. 

Improved  horse  hoe  cultivator  and  shovel  plow  combined,  Hi- 
ram Wright,  Morganville,  Genesee  co.,  |3. 

Steam  drier  for  grain,  flour,  meal  and  lumber,  H.  G.  Bulkl^y, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Dip.  and  Silver  Medal. 

Machine  for  breaking  and  cleaning  flax  and  heii[ip,  S.  A.  Cle- 
ments, Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Dip.  and  Silver  Medal. 

An  upright  steam  boiler  and  engine,  with  flues  crosswise,  was 
exhibited,  a  compact  efSLcient  engine,  but  not  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  an  economical  plan  for  boilers. 

Patent  governor  valves  for  steam  engines.  This  is  a  well  made  and 
essential  article  for  steam  engines,  J.  Judson,  Rochester,  Silver  Med. 

D.  B.  Rogers,  Clarkson,  patei^t  road  scraper,  with  revolving  bot- 
tom and  edge.    Trans, 

Enos  Boughton,  East  Bloomfield,  thistle  digger  and  cultivator^ 
a  simple  and  effective  implement.  Silver  Medal. 

Rapalje  &  Co.,  Wheeler's  combined  thrasher  q^d  cleaner,  &  new 
invention  and  good  article,  $3. 

Rapalje  &  Co.,  Segner  &  Shipton's  patent  seed  drill,  |3. 
.  Samuel  Davison,  Greece,  single  plow  seed  sower  and  coverer, 
and  gang  plow  seed  sower  and  coverer,  Trans.  ' 

Reaping  Machines.  , 

These  machines  are  very  important  to  the  farmer,  but  the  Judges 
have  been  unable  to  decide  fully  on  the  merits  of  any  one  machine 
over  another,  having  no  facilities  for  testing  the  practicability  of 
the  machines. 

Mr.  C.  Densmore  has  an  improv:ement  over  many  others,  in  an 
iron  tooth  rake  passing  the  grain  off  at  one  side  by  the  power  of 
tiie  machine. 

Mr.  A.  Palmer  has  also  a  self-operating  rake  on  his  machine,^ 
which  is  very  ingenious  and  simple. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Hussy's  machine  is  got  up  in  better  style  and  mate- 
rial than  any  other  on  exhibition.  .  . 

McCormick^s  reaper  was  present^  for  exhibition,  merely.  This 
machine  was  awarded  the  Great  Medal,  at  the  exhibition  in 
London. 

.    New-Tork  reaper,  Seymour  &  Morgan.    A  convertible  reaper, 
T.  D.  Burrall. 
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The  ExecatiTO  Committee  decided,  on  the  report  of  judges,  that 
no  premium  could  be  awarded  to  the  reapers  until  a  trial  was  had, 
to  enable  the  judges  to  decide  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  different 
machines  in  operation. 

JBxhibited  by  Rapalje  &  Co.,  Wheeler's  sheet  iron  seive,  for  fan 
mills,  Trans. 

Two  Curtis  plows,  strong  and  well  made,  and  one  with  gradua- 
ting racket,  regulating  the  set  of  the  beam — ^a  useful  article. 

Plows  by  Ruggles,  Nourse,  Mason-ft  Co.,  composing  a  series,  and 
suitable  for  every  variety  of  work,  of  good  materials  and  work- 
manship. 

C.  Curtis'  gang  plows  and  Daytotfs  gang  plows,  well  made  and 
useful  implements,  Trans. 

Expanding  plow  cultivator.  Bartlett's  double  plow,  an  inge- 
nious implement.  Pamham's  double-lift  and  force  pump.  Port- 
able Grist  mill. 

The  judges  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  machine  for 
breaking  and  cleaning  flax  and  hemp,by  S.  A.  Clemens,  Springfield, 
.Massachusetts.  The  machine  is  a  very  ingenious  one,  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  purposes  intended. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

BUTTEB. 

Judge;. -r-Ebenezer  Miner,  Chairman,  Canton ;  Cyprian  Powell^ 
St.  Lawrence,  Wm.  Sherman. 

Best  lot,  quality  as  well  as  quantity  considered,  made  from  five 
cows  in  30  consecutive  days,  M  lbs.  of  the  butter  exhibited,  Stqpto 
Woodruff,  Almond,  AUegany  comity,  $25. 

Best  25  lbs.  butter  made  in  June,  6.  C.  Howard,  Ogden,  |10.  2. 
F.  Bidiop,  Oeneseo,  $5.  3.  L.  L.  French,  Warren,  Herkimer, 
Trans. 

Best  50  lbs.  made  at  any  time,  Amos  Ooulding,  Le  Bay,  Jeffer* 
0on  county,  $15.  2.  Wm.  Shepard,Ir(mdequoit,$10.  8.  Marcos 
Bickford,  Victor,  $5.    4.  6.  W.  Goodhue,  Wheatland,  Trans. 

Girls  under  21  f/ears  of  age. — ^Best  lot  of  butter,  not  less  than 
10  pounds,  made  at  any  time,  Emma  Van  Yorhees,  Mendon,  Silver 
Milk  Cup.  2.  Lois  Wells,  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  Pair  Buttejr 
Knives.    3.  Sarah  Brigham,  Ogden,  Set  Tea  Spoons. 
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B0TTfiR  HAP£  FBOM  SITB  CoWS  IN  THIRTY  G0N8|K:UTiy£  DAYS. 

SUpto  Wooini^^Mmondy  AllBgany  county — Mtihod  of  making, — 
My  farm  oontams  three  hondred  acres  mostly  in  grass,  but  a  sm^U 
portion  has  ever  been  stirred  by  the  plow ;  I  think  it  much  bett^ 
for  hay  and  pasture.  I  sow  more  or  less  plaster  yearly ;  I  think 
it  a  benefit  to  our  pastore,  it  brings  in  white  clover  which  is 
befit  for  mileh  oows.  My  eows  are  of  native  breed,  except  two, 
irhich  are  half  blood  J^urham.  I  use  nothing  but  hay  and  grass ; 
have  owned  my  cows  over  two  years.  I  drew  the  milk  from  five 
eows  for  tiiirty  days  in  soccession,  commencing  the  5th  day  of 
July,  with  the  following  result:  made  179  lbs.  butter.  On  the 
12ih  day  of  July  I  drew  the  milk  from  the  same  cows  and  it 
measured  89  quarts  and  weighed  179  lbs.  i  three  of  the  above  cows 
ate  native,  two  half  blood  Durham.  Milk  this  season  38  qows ; 
milk  in  the  stable ;  straixuthe  milk  itt  tin  pails,  set  it  in  the 
eellar  in  warm  weather ;  careful  to  churn  as  soon  as  the  milk 
changes ;  use  a  horse  power  for  driving  our  chiims ;  use  barrel 
dmtns,  dash  up  and  down ;  chum  ^^1  the  mllk>  and  thurn  from 
one  hour  to  one  and  a  half.  We  use  more  or  less  cold  water 
in  wann  weather  to  thin  the  milk  and  make  the  butter  come  bairdi; 
wash  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  in  veiy  warm  weatl^er,  liheQ 
salt  to  our  taste ;  spread  it  thin  in  the  trays  $o^as  to  give  it  color ; 
work  with  a  ladle,  always  careful  to  work  very  light  so  as  not  to 
spoil  the  grain  of  the  butter  ^  work  twiceand  pack  infirkin8,8ooli 
as  firkin  is  filled,  lay  a  eloth  over,  then  a  layer  of  salt,  then  oovet 
witii  stroi^  brine.  Use  Liverpool  blown  salt,  Ashton  brand.  For 
&e  two  seasons  past  milked  forty  oows.  Butter  sold  in  New-Tork 
market,  in  1849,  for  20  cts.,  Und  in  1850  for  19  eta.  per  pound.  * 

Statement  verified  by  «ffidaTillS^  as  required  by  rules  of  the 
Society. 

Ghsbss. 
Mr.  E.  0.  Adains^fteDi  the  ootnmittee  on  cheese,  reports : 
Thateadyin  the  season^  it  oeenrted  to  him  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  general  interest,  and  especially  to  the  producers  of  Cheese, 
to  eihibit  the  ^rise  and  progress,"  in  the  United  States,  of  the 
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commerce  in  cheese,  and  also  the  relatiye  amonnt  of  that  com- 
merce in  different  localities,  as  fiimtshed  by  a  statement  of  the 
imports  and  exports  at  the  leading  ports  of  ^aatrj  on  the  sea- 
board. 

With  this  view,  a  circular  was  prepared,  and  addressed  to  th^ 
collectors  upon  the  coast.  The  circular  made  inquiries  as  to  when 
the  first  imports  and  the  first  exports  were  made?  How  much 
had  been  imported  and  how  much  exported  1  How  much  ex- 
ported to  Mexico?  How  much  to  California  t  And  how  much 
to  the  Southern  States  1 

To  this  circular,  no  answers  of  anj  value  were  received,  exci^t 
from  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Hon.  Mr.  Greeley,  collector  of 
Boston,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Philadelphia,  gave  prompt  answers, 
and  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  the  second  copy  of  the  eircdlar 
addressed  them,  for  which  thanks  are  tendered ;  and  also  to  D.  B. 
Hasbrouck;  Esq.,  of  the  custQms  of  New-York,  for  procuring  ttom 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  valuable  statement  herein  embodied ; 
and  likewise  to  James  McClery,  Esq.,  of  that  Department  for 

promptly  ftunishing  the  table. 

« 

If  similar  answers  had  been  received  from  all  the  collectors  ad- 
dressed, a  ftiU  comparative  exhibit  could  have  been  made  of  the 
extent  of  all  the  markets  for  this  article  on  the  coast.  And  if  ac- 
eurate  accounts  were  kept  of  the  coastwise  commerce  in  domestic 
products,. a  statement  of  theextent  of  this  trade  with  the  Southern 
States,  could  also  have  been  furnished.  The  most  that  can  now 
be  done,  with  the  facts  at  command,  is  to  give  the  amount  im- 
ported and  exported  from  1840  to  1850,  indusivej  for  the  whole 
Union,  and  also  a  similar  statement  for  Philadelphia  and  Boston. 

After  deducting  the  imports  and  exports,  at  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  aggregate  for  the  Union*,  the  prot>ortion  of  the 
Itolance  belonging  to  the  portof  New-York,*caxi  be^inlSined; 
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A  copy  of  the  dioiilar  was  also  addressed  to  the  Pieskfent  of 
tlie  United  States,  with  a  request  that  he  would  send  it  to  the 
Patent  Office,  with  a  request  that  such  information  on  the  subject 
generally  as  they  could  furnish,  should-  be  forwarded.  As  no  an- 
swer has  been  received,  the  matter  must  have  been  the  subject  of 
a  mistake,  or  they  had  noiliing  to  communicate.  If  an  answer 
should  come,  and  also  one  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  information  they  contain,  will  be  added  to  this  Report. 

•  The  first  exports  were  in  17S9,  but  were  very  inconsiderable ; 
and  were  not  of  an  extent  to  command  even  the  atteiition  of  Con- 
gress, till  1820 ;  and  even  ftom  that  period  till  1840,  the  extent 
of  this  commerce  abroad,  was  comparatively  trifling. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  statement  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  that  even  as  late  as  1840,  the  export  of  cheese  was 
only  723,217  pounds.  The  progress  in  this  branch  of  Agricultu- 
ral industry,  from  that. time  forward,  is  truly  astonishfng.  The 
wjijter  of  this,  well  recoUecfs  the  eagerness  with  which  Boston 
cheese  speculators,  from  1820  to  1825,  traversed  the  hills  of  Mas^ 
sachusetts  in  search  of  the  best  dairies ;  and  if  one  of  four  or  five 
oows  could  be  heard  of  within  20  miles,  with  a  zeal  known  only 
to  speculators,  they  would  find  the  object  of  their  seai;ch,  a  family 
council  in  the  cheese  room  would  be  called,  when,  after  a  unanir 
mous  decision  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  a  bargain  would  be 
struck  usually  ranging  in  the  neighborhood  of  2j^  to  S  cents  fox 
the  skimmed,  and  about  2^  to  3  cents  for  that  which  was  not 
skimmed  so  much.  Such,  so  far^  is  a  picture  of  things  in  Maasa« 
chusetts,  only  25  years  ago,  ai)d  at  a  time  when  the  region  where 
this  report  was  written  and  where  it  is  read,  knew  nothing  in  tjieir 
localities  of  a  dairy;  the  few  cows,  l^ept  to  furnish  the  indispeu- 
cable  supply  of  milk  and  scanty  stock  of  butter,  subsisting  in  th^ 
winter  mainly  by  browsing.  To  pass  from  such  a  condition  of 
things,  to  an  export  in  1849,  of  17,433,682  pounds  of  cheese,  an 
intervening  period  of  only  S5  or  80  year^  seems  like  magic,  and 
would  make  us  pause  i^.  as^Ai9hmeiit,  had  ice  not.  beeoiiie  used 
to  looking  inst  such  facts  In  the  fate,  at  eyjery.tum.  .  SfiU,  though 
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<withoat  the  time  or  opportunity  for  insiitiiting  a  oomparison^  it  is 
believed  that  ihtxe  ate  few  feature*  in  whieh  our  industry  or  com- 
merce has  taken  such^  stride.  The  export  of  1849,  exceeds  that 
of  ld40,  by  about  23  fold.  And  this  it  must  be  recollected  is  in  a 
department  of  industry  in  which  the  art  was  well  understood  prior 
'to  1840,  though  not  so  well  as  now,  in  wluch  labor-saying  machines 
have  not  worked  their  wonders,  and  in  whieh  the  appetites  and 
tastes  of  mankind  have  undergone  no  change.  It  can,  probably, 
with  truth  be  said,  that  the  quality  of  cheese  made  for  export 
since  1840,  is  better  than  that  which  was  made  prior  to  that  date; 
and  also,  thftt  much  greater  skill  is  now  possessed  and  exercised 
as  to  the  mannar  of  preparing  the  article  for  market.  So  far,  this 
increased  export  is  attributable  to  the  infltienee  of  increased  knowl- 
edge in  augmenting  trade  and  wealth.  This  ought  not,  and  will 
not  be  overlooked  by  sensible  men  engaged  in  any  department  of 
Agricultural  labor. 

The  subjoined  statements  from  the  United  States  Treasuiy  De- 
partment, exhibit,  first,  the  amount  of  cheese  imported  from  1840 
to  1850,  inclusive,  and  the  amount  of  that  exported.  Also,  the 
amount  of  the  domestic  product  exported  i 

Ezportoi  Importod 

Ponods.  Poandi. 


1840 201,026  , 

1841  '...  112,540  24,945 

W42  77,124  6,035 

1843 30,033 6,686 

1844  66,985 384 

1846  ,...  65,109 9,713 

1846  67,436  2,087 

1847  81,676... 

1848  139,498  1,480 

1849 250,466  13,799 

1860  333,985  760 

OhXESB  ExVOBtXD. 

1840  728,217 

1841 1,748^71 
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1842  2^66,607 

1848 • 3,440,144, 

.     1844 7,343,145 

1845 ..•.   7,941,187 

1846  8,675,890 

1847 16,637,600 

1848 12,913,306 

1849  17,433,682 

1860 18,t)20j817 

This  table  requires  no  comment,  as  the  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  export  of  1849,  is  tweuty-tiiree  times  that  of  1840 ; 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  amount  of  export  advances  and  re- 
cedes from  year  to  year,  will  be  noticed. 

It  is  certainly  safe  to  assume  tlmt  this  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  export  of  this  article,  the  condition  of  the  country  at  both  pe- 
riods, being  taken  into  account,  is  to  quite  an  extent  attributable 
to  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the 
article,  and  in  the  mannar  of  fitting  it  for  transportation,  securing 
its  improved  appearance  at  market  If  ^,  the  fJBict  cannot  be 
without  its  influence  on  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industtjf 
A  variety  of  suggestions  might  here  be  made,  and  would  be.nM^ 
in  rtference  to  the  f^irther  extension  and  improvement  of  this  im« 
portant  manufacture,  but  tliat  they  will  readily  occur  to  those  in- 
terested upon  a  perusal  of  the  above  table. 

.Port  of  Philadelphia. 
The  following  table  is  a  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports,  4^ 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  firom  '40  to  '60,  inclusive  : 

Imported  Xzportad 


1940 4,640  ,    6^fi9$ 

1841 4,063 78,638 

1848 ..•     2,261 133,868 

1843  •• , ....<..       846 224,866 

1844 1^02  ..., ,  264,616 

1845 271  ,.  280,666 
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1846 297.  .V -.•..;.  164,562 

1847 1,818 205,694 

1848  5,044  : 2625249 

1849 412 .•.  164,395 

1850  (chiefly  Dtitch)  ...•15,363 150,431 

1851  (very  inconsiderable)  -. '         — 


Totallbs., 85,891    1,912,786 


Mr.  Collector  Lewis,  accompanied  this  statement  with  the  fol- 
lowing explanatory  letter : 

<*  Cttstom  House,  Philadelphia,  7 
<<  OolUciof^i  Office,  Sq>L  8, 1851.    ]     : 

«  Sir — ^In  reply  to  your  circular,  (in  part,)  received  this  mom- 
ii^,  I  hand  you  statements  of  the  quantity  of  cheese  imported  and 
exported  from  this  port  annually  from  1840  to  1850,  both  inclu- 
sive. To  the  first  question  I  am  unable  to  reply ;  but  can  say  that 
prior  to  1830  the  amount  was  inconsiderable. 

'  ;^rt  is  not  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  amount  sen^  to 
any  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  as  our  coasting  clearances  do 
not  give  the  details  with  any  kind  of  precision.  "The  amount 
shipped  hence  to  Mexico  and  California,  is  not  large.  Our  lar- 
^st  export  of  the  article  is  to  South  America  and  the  West  Indiesl 
"'     '   '^'  Very  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
WILLIAM  D.  LEWIS, 

Collector. V 
'<E.  C.  Adams,  Esq.,  Sj/ractwe,  JV*.  F." 

It  is  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  sent  to  the  ports 
In  the  Southern  States.  If, -however,  as*  is  believed  by  some,  th6 
&ct  be,  that  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much-cheese* iS'Sent4x)*1iiesau&^ 
'  em  as  to  foreign  portsj  it  is  not  impossible'  that  among*  the  otheir 
good  qualities  of  good  cheese,  it  is,  in  •fiict,-one'  of-  flie  -strongest 
links  of  our  glorious  union;  fi>r  ^at  mahj  ^-ardent- as  a  southern 
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mm  could  make  him/'  haying. been  accustomed  to  the  genuine 
Yankee article,as  produced  in  New<Tork  and  Ohio,  could  consent, 
except  in  extremity,  to  exchscnge  its  fine,  rich,  delicious,  mouth- 
watering and  peculiar  flavor^  for  that 'ftimish^  tither  by  the 
EngUsh  or  Ihitch  ?  Possibly  some  of  ouf  intelligent  and  patriotic 
housewives  may  herein  find  an  incentive  to  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  and  flavor  of  the  article,  more  potent,  eveti,  than  the 
improved  price,  and  twice  as  powerful  with  them  as  a  political 
speech;  for  proverbially,  these  whole-hearted  caterers  to  southern 
palates,  are,  to  a  man,  in  Jbvor  of  Union.  It  is,  moreover,  respect- 
ftilly  suggested,  as  pertinent  to  this  connection,  that  those  uncon- 
scionably abominable  specimens  of  hulnan  ingenuity,  known  as 
«hard  cheese,"  cannot.  With  entire  safety,  have  the  same  destina- 
tloQw  They  should  be  sold  to  the  Dutch,  to  be  used  by  them, 
when  out  of  round  shot,  against  the  huUcs  of  their  enemies.  We 
have  so  decidedly  <<beat  the  Dutch''  in  the  extent  of  manufacture, 
that,  even  with  the  risk  of  their  being  used  for  such  an  appropri- 
ate purpose.,  we  could  well  afford,  at  reasonable  rates,  to  make 
over  to  them,  a  certain  article,  after  the  similitude  of  cheese^  and 
called  by  that  name,  still  to  he  found,  if  not  at  State  Fairs,  on  the 
shelves  of  some  farmers  at  home  i  for,  in  view  of  the  political  rela- 
tions of  the  Dutch  towards  us^  and  of  the  t^iacity  iprith  which 
they  cherish  friendships  as  well  as  enmities,  there  is  not  muohi 
danger  thi^t  they  would  ever  be  used  against  ourselves.  We  really 
hope  none  of  our  southern  brethren  will  take  advanta^ge  of  these 
hints^  with  a  view  to  our  ultimate  hurt ;  for,  should  the  torch  of 
fraternal  discord  once  be  lighted,  and  the  deadly  weapons  which 
had  been  prepared  by  some  of  our  people  for  their  stomachs,  be 
turned  against  our  heads,  we  should  be  compelled  to  exclaim, 
with  one  of  the  earliest  transgressor^  on  record,  '<  Our  punishment 
is  greater  thofi  ioe  ca^i  bearV^ 

Port  or  Boston. 
The  fbUowingis  a  statement  of  the  impQrt9  and  exports  of  cheesci 
at  Bostoa^  from  laiO,  to  1850,  inclusive : 
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Htportofl. 

Foundf.  PooDdk 

1840  21,933  62,949 

1841 2,531   187,665 

1842  2,297   107,113 

1843  920   373,417 

1844  1,435   438,219 

1845  1,682 597,027 

1846  258 225,021 

1847 1,680   480,987 

1848 14,399   267,913 

1849  920 363,270 

1850 9,296  ;. 207,769 

The  Collector  of  Boston  aocompaiiied  the  above  statement  with 
the  following  note;  ...... 

*<  Custom  House,  Boston,  7 
^^  Septembers,  1661.     J 

^  Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt^of  your  dr- 

enlar,  with  your  note  of  the  4th  inst. 

'  <<  The  records  of  this  office  do  not  exhibit  the  facts  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  answer  all  your  inquiries.  "  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
tihe  act  of  Congress,  of  1820,  chap.  11,  the  import;  and  exports 
were  not  rendered,  as  they  have  been  subsequently  to  that  date. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  furnish  replies  beyond  what  is  contained  in 
the  annexed  statement,  unless  you  would  like  the  quantities 
from  1820  to  1840,  which  could  be  transcribed  in  a  few  days. 
"Very  Respectfully, 
"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

«P.  GREELr,jR. 

^' Collector.^ 
«E.  C.  Adams,  Syracuse,  JV.  F.** 

«  P.  S.  The  first  export  was  in  1789-90,  no  record  is  kept  of 
shipments  to  ports  in  the  United  States,  including  California ;  ship- 
ments to  ports  in  Mexico  are  trifling." 
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Port  of  Sayannah. 
The  only  letter  received  in  answer  to  the  circulars  sent  to  the 
floorthem  ports,  is  the  following : 

"Custom  House,  Savai^jah, 
«  Collector's  Office^  June  23, 1851 . 

«  Sir — ^I  have  just  received  your  circular,  making  inquiries  about 

the  dairy.     The  subject  you  refer  to  is  one  of  interest,  and  has 

occupied  my  attention  heretofore,  mainly,  however,  with  a  view  lo 

find  out  the  qualit^^of  butter  and  cheese  prepared  for  this  market, 

as  there  are  no  exports  of  those  articles  from  this  port.    This  is  a 

market  which  consumes  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 

exports  cotton  and  rice,  principally.    When  you  get  your  report 

completed,  if  you  have  it  printed,  you  will  conifer  a  favor  if  you 

will  forward  a  copy  to  my  ad^lrjess^-^ 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  i ^ 

".Very  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  HERBIMAN  ROBERTS, 

^^  Collector?^ 

"E.  C.  Adam,  Esq.,  Syraciwe,  JV.  T." 

The  suggestion  is  doubtless  here  appropriate,  that  more  full  and 
explicit  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  these  articles  should 
be  prepared  for  the  southern  market,  might  extend  the  trade  and| 
manufacture,  on  remunerating  terms,  and  agreeable  and  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  For,  however  successfully,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
enterprise,  our  southern  brethren  can  compete  with  us  of  the  north, 
in  the  manu&cture  of  cotton  fabrics,  in  the  matter  of  cheese,  we 
have  about  the  same  advantage  of  them — ^probably  more — ^in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material,  that  they  have  of  us  in  the  matter  of 
cotton.  So  that  however  soon  we  may  be  forced  to  yield  our  pres- 
ent ascendancy  over  them  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  the  cheese 
press  will  for  some  time  remain  among  the  insignia  of  the  agricul- 
tural triumphs  of  the  North.  Our  unequalled  adaptation  and  o\ir 
skill  at  one  end,  and  their  unappeasable  appetites  at  the  other,  con- 
stituting, as  already  hinted,  one  of  the  bonds  to  hold  us  together 
under  the  old  roof-tree. 
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How  brief  is  the  period  since  bread-stnfis,  butter  and  cheese, 
were  sent  from  New-York  to  Ohio,  for  the  use  of  the  people  who 
had  just  settled  in  her  wilds !  And  yet  to-day,  New- York  and 
Ohio,  are  the  two  first  Agricultural  States  in  the  Union^ 

The  rapid  improvement  and  extension  of  the  railway  system, 
particularly  in  the  communications  between  the  city  of  New-York 
and  Ohio  and  the  great  west  are  to  exert  a  most  favorable  influence 
upon  this  manufacture  in  Western  New-York  and  the  Western 
States.  It  brings  competition  within  the  readi  of  all ;  and  com- 
petition compels,  excellence.  The  price  of  butter  and  cheese  is 
affected  by  the  condition  of  the  packages  in  which  they  reach  the 
market.  Frequent  transhipment,  changes  from  one  mode  of  con- 
veyance to  another,  have  the  effect  to  place  the  outward  appear 
ance  oj  these  articles  in  a  condition  which  knocks  them  down  in 
tiie  market,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be ;  a 
reduction  which,  if  not  ruinous,  shows  how-^reat  the.  profit  migh^ 
be  under  more  favorable  circumstances  of  transit.  Those  who 
daily  note  the  New-Ydrk  Price  Current,  have  observed  that  Ohio 
cheese  is  usually  quoted  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  cents  below 
the  New- York  article,  and  butter  ttom  two  to  three  cents  below. 
Is  there  any  reason  for  this,  other  than  the  one  already  assigned  t 
Again,  is  there  any  reason  why  Onondaga  or  Monroe  butter  should 
not  hold  the  same  position  in  the  New-York  market,  as  that  of 
Orange  1.  None,  whatever,  which  cannot  be  removed;  and  if  it 
be  a  fact,  that  Orange  county  butter  is  the  best,  it  is  not  becauoo 
as  goodcannot  be  made  in  Onondaga,  and  Monroe  and  Genesee, 
but  because  equal  facilities  for  market  have  not  yet  stimulated  the 
competition  necessary.  The  same  is  true  of  Ohio  and  of  the 
whole  west.  The  competition  afforded  by  the  numerous  lines  of 
railway,  now  completed  or  in  process  of  construction,  will  at  an 
early  day,  bring  the  productions  of  all  these  localities  up  to  "  high 
water  mark ;"  in  other  words,  the  operation  of  the  unerring  law 
of  self  interest  will  bring  them  there,  just  as  soon  as  that  sleepless 
principle  of  human  action  has  a  chance  to  work. 
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Of  the  future,  as  r^ards  the  West,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
speak.  No  man,  who  is  capable  of  estimatiBg  the  strength  of  the 
West,  after  it  shall  have  advanced  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
would  venture  to  place  his  anticipations  on  paper,  unless  he  were 
willing  to  be  written  down  an  enthusiast  or  a  dreamer.  One  result 
of  its  wonderful  growth  and  development  in  the  future  should  be 
here  referred  to :  In  order  to  maintain  an  ascendency  in  the  mar- 
ket, we  of  New-Tork,  cannot  remain  at  a  stand  still  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  article  we  produce,  nor  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented for  sale.  For  the  same  article  will  soon  be  delivered  from 
Indianapolis,  Dayton,  Milwaukie,  or  Dubuque,  at  New- York,  in  as 
good  condition  as  fr<Hn  Rochester,  Penn  Tan  or  Syracuse ;  and,^ 
for  all  practical  purposes  of  a  market,  almost  as  quick ! 

The  samples  of  cheese  offered  for  our  inspection,  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  an  extra  quality,  and  those  interested  must  bear  in 
mind  that  when  two  articles  are  of  nearly  equal  excellence,  the 
task  of  discriminating  is  both  delicate  and  difficult. 

Tour  committee  were  unanimous  in  awarding  the  "  County " 
premium,  to  the  county  of  Jefferson,  and  would  add,  that  Herki- 
mer was  hard  to  beat;  their  exhibition  of  cheese  was  almost  fault- 
less, one  single  cheese  decided  in  favor  of  Jefferson. 

Tour  committee  have  awarded  on  cheese  one  year  old  and  over 
as  follows : 

1st  premium,  Guy  Seed,  Richmond,  Ontario  Co.,  $20.  2.  E.  F. 
Carter,  Le  Ray,  Jefferson  Co.,  |10.  3.  C.  W.  Eells,  Westmoreland, 
OneidaCo.,  $5.    4.  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  Trans. 

Less  than  one  year  old. — 1.  Greo.  Hammell,  Rome,  Oneida  Co., 
$20.  2.  Chas,  Benjamin,  Rushford,  Allegany  Co.,  $10.  8.  Al- 
mon  Benjamin,  Centerville,  Allegany  Co.,  $5.  4.  £.  &  H.  Col- 
vis,  Hamburgh,  Erie  Co*)  Trans. 

Best  six  dairies  from  any  county,  County  of  Jefferson,  $30.  Moses 
Eames,  Rutland,  Jefferson ;  Gardner  Towne,  Rutland  ;  E.  F.  Car- 
ter, Le  Ray ;  George  Webb,  Pamela ;  M.  Bryant,  Watertown  ;  P. 
Hardy,  Le  Ray,  Dairymen. 

One  remark  and  we  close ;  there  were  two  samples  of  cheese 
exhibited,  that  were,  in  our  opinion,  of  too  high  a  color,  and  but 
[Ag.  Trans.  1852.]  7 
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for  the  drug  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  cheese,  would  haVe 
ranked  much  higher  in  the  opinion  of  your^  committee ;  and  we 
cannot  close  this  report,  without  expressing  our  individual  disap 
proval  of  the  custom  of  introducing  or  using  a  drug  in  the  article, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  adds  nothing  to  its  taste  or  appearance. 

SUGAB. 

Judges.— E.  M,  Bradley,  Ch'n,  East  Bloomfield ;  F.  F.  Wilson, 
Rochester. 

Best  25  lbs.  si^ar,  Benj.  Gaus,  jr.,  E.  Bloomfield,  Ontario,  $10. 
2.  John  A.  Sherman,  Rutland,  Jefferson,  $5.  3.  0.  S.  Wiley, 
Ogden,  $3.    4.  J.  C.  Howes,  Sweden,  Trans. 

Luman  Shepherd,  Avery  Blodgett,  commended. 

Thayer  Gaus,  East  Bloomfield,  sample  of  maple  molasses,  com- 
mended. 

Honey. 

Judges. — Charles  6.  Irish,  Ch^n,  Buffalo ;  Andrew  E.  Pardee, 
Rochester ;  James  Lyon,  Irondequoit. 

Best  20  lbs.  Edward  &  Piatt,  Brooklyn,  $5.  2.  Caroline  Tyce, 
Webster,  $3.     3.  E.  P.  Carter,  Le  Ray,  Jefferson  co.,  $2. 

R.  H.  Brown,  Greece,  Monroe  co.,  for  hive  of  bees,  is  awarded 
Transactions. 

Curtis  Coe,  Springport,  Cayuga  County,  for  four  cups  of  honey, 
is  ^warded  Transactions. 

Grain  and  Seeds. 

Judges, — Isaac  Parker,  Ch'n,, Potsdam;  T.  J.  Folwell,  Romulus. 

Best  sample  winter  wheat,  not  less  than  one  barrel,  Anthonj 
Eentz,  Greece,  blue  stem  wheat,  $5. 

Thornby  A.  H-  McLain,  fine  sample  Troy  wheat,  but  not  sufiSL- 
cient  quantity. 

Best  sample  spring  wheat,  Truman  Mattison,  Penfield,  club  wheat, 
|5.    2.  Charles  W.  Eells,  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county,  $3. 

Best  sample  of  rye,  Daniel  P.  Bigelow,  Baire  Center ;  Multicole 
rye,  $5.    2.  E.  Sherman,  Crawford,  Orange  county,  $3. 

Best  sample  barley,  0.  Howland,  Owego,  two  rowed  variety,  $5. 

Best  sample  Indian  com,  C.  W.  Eells,  Westmoreland,  $5.  2. 
James  Cobb,  Brighton,  $3. 

Best  sample  Buckwheat,  Henry  Wier,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer, 
|2.    2.  William  Baker,  Lima,  $2. 

Second  best  sample  timothy  seed,  E.  Sherman,  Crawford, 
Orange,  $2. 

fiest  sample  of  crops  cultivated  andraisedon  any  one  farm^  taste- 
fully arranged  and  exhibited  on  a  cart.  General  Rawson  Harmon^ 
Wheatland,  $10.    2.  W.  P.  Otley,  Phelps,  $3. 
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L.  L.  French,  Warren,  Herkimer,  fine  sample  peas,  four  varie- 
ties, Norton's  Essay 

O.  Howland,  Owasco,  sample  peas,  Transactions. 

Louis  Chapin,  Rochester,  blue  stem  wheat,  from  Akron,  0. ,  Trans. 

Charlwood  &  Cummins,  No.  14,  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  per  EUwanger  &  Barry,  144  varieties  of  field  and  garden 
seeds,  for  museum  of  society.  Silver  Medal. 

J.  Hosford,  Mt.  Morris,  samples  of  grain.  Transactions 

N.  Hayward,  Brighton,  garden  seeds.  Transactions. 

J.  P.  Fogg,  Rochester,  sample  Chinese  wheat,  from  Nii^ara 
county,  Transactions. 

L.  Vilmorin,  Paris,  France,  a  fine  collection  of  wheat  and  barley 
in  the  ear,  finely  arranged  in  glass  caSe,  for  museum  of  society, 
Silver  Medal. 

A.  H.  Ernst,  Cincinnati,  beautiful  specimens  of  an  improved 
variety  of  English  wheat.  Diploma. 

R.  Peters,  jr.,  bag  of  very  superior  wheat  for  distribution.  Dip. 

Vegetables. 

Judges, — D.  C.  LeRoy,  Chairman,  Onondaga;  James Flemming, 
Toronto ;  H.  D.  Dickinson,  Lyons. 

12  best  stalks  of  celery,  David  Rudman,  Irondequoit,  $3. 

6  best  heads  of  cauliflowers,  John  Gray,  Rochester,  |3. 

12  best  white  table  turnips,  John  Donellan,  Greece,  |3. 

12  best  carrots,  James  (Daudle,  Greece,  $3. 

12  best  beets,  C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  $3. 

12  best  parsneps,  H.  MulhoUand,  Brighton,  |3. 

12  best  onions,  John  Donnellan,  Greece,  $3. 

6  best  heads  of  cabbage,  John  Gray,  Rochester,  $3. 

12  best  tomatoes,  John  Gray,  Rochester,  $3. 

2  best  purple*  egg  plants,  James  Caudle,  Greece,  |3. 
12  best  sweet  potatoes,  R.  S.  Stevens,  Attica,  $3. 
Best  half  peck  Lima  Beans,  David  Hamlin,  Clay,  $3. 

Best  bunch  double  parsley,  Theodore  Backus,  Rochester,  |3. 

3  best  squashes,  James  Buchan,  Rochester,  $3. 
Largest  pumpkin,  John  Gray,  Rochester,  $3. 

12  best  ears  of  seed  corn,  0.  Howland,  Owasco,  $3. 

Best  half  peck  of  table  potatoes,  James  Buchan,  Rochester,  $3. 
2.  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  |2. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  owned  by  exhibitor, 
John  Donnellan,  Greece,  |5.    2.  C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  |3. 

Special  Premiums.— -Z.  M.  Saunders,  Watervliet,  carrots,  Trans. 
James  Buchan,  Rochester,  cabbages.  Transactions. 
H.  MulhoUand,  Brighton,  half  peck  yellow  Aberdeeatumips, 
Transactions. 
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The  exhibitition,  in  this  department^  was  highly  creditable,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  superior  to  that  of  any  previous  fair.  The 
committee  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  and  gardners, 
to  the  following  varieties  of  vegetables,  not  embraced  in  the  list : 

John  Donnellan,  Greece,  exhibited  the  yellow  Malta  Turnip,  a 
most  valuable  variety  for  table  use.  H.  MulhoUand,  Brighton, 
presented  half  bushel  of  yellow  Aberdeen  Turnips,  excellent  for 
the  table,  and  for  field  culture.  The  committee  recommend  a  pre- 
mium to  him  for  the  same  of  one  vol.  Transactions.  James  Caudle, 
Greece,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  the  White  Belgian  Carrot.  We 
recommend  this  variety  for  field  culture,  as  growing  larger,  and  pro- 
ducing a  greater  quantity  on  a  given  surface  than  any  other  va- 
riety. John  Donnellan,  had  a  fine  show  of  the  Tripoli  Onion,  the 
largest  on  exhibition.  It  is  well  worthy  of  trial ;  he  also  exhibit- 
ed nine  varieties  of  Squashes,  very  fine  and  of  large  size.  Theo- 
dore Backus,  Rochester,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  yellow  skinned 
onions,  raised  near  the  comer  of  Troup  and  High  streets,  Roches- 
ter. There  was  submitted  to  the  committee,  a  statement  of  the 
Ward  Assessor,  certifying  that  the  produce  of  one-eight  of  an  acre 
of  this  variety,  was  145  bushels.  Oliver  Phelps,  Canandaigua,  ex- 
hibited 2  varieties  of  Turnip  Cabbage,  an  article  we  would  com- 
mend as  worthy  of  more  general  cultivation.  It  is  profit^^ble  for 
feeding  cattle,  and  when  yoimg  very  fine  for  table  use.  The  sam- 
ple of  sweet  potatoes  exhibited,  was  accompanied  with  a  statement 
of  cultivation  and  amount  given. 

Statement  as  to  culture  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 

"  I  have  raised  Sweet  Potatoes  like  these  in  my  garden  for  the 
last  twelve  years  successively,  and  never  failed  to  have  a  fair  crop. 
This  has  been  a  told  wet  summer,  and  the  crop  is  the  lightest  I 
have  ever  had;  I  have  in  a  good  season,  taken  up  one  hill,  with  a 
peck  of  potatoes  on  the  vines,  and  generally  much  larger,  and  some 
fbur  times  as  large  as  any  now  shown.  The  soil  in  which  they 
are  planted  should  be  light  and  sandy,  and  plowed  or  spaded  deep, 
and  made  very  light  and  mixed  with  fine  old  manure.  The  hills 
should  be  high  and  raised  at  each  time  of  hoeing,  as  the  potatoes 
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run  perpendicularly  and  require  great  depth  of  soil.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  preserve  the  seed  through  the  winter,  always  procu- 
ring it  in  New- York  in  the  month  of  March.  The  small  second 
growth  ones  are  used  for  seed  and  should  be  planted  in  a  hot  bed, 
in  order  to  have  them  of  sufficient  size,  to  transplant  so  soon  as 
the  weather  is  warm  enough,  and  not  injure  them  by  frost.  These 
potatoes  require  but  little  care,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  any 
quantity  might  be  raised  in  Western  New-York,  almost  if  not  quite  as 
easily  as  the  common  potatoe,  with  no  danger  whatever  from  the  rot.*' 
Attica,  Sept.  16,1851. 

Flour — ^Bread,  Crackers,  &c. 

Judges — Geo.  W.  Tiflft,  Chairman,  BuflFalo ;  Wm.  Fonda,  Orleans ; 
John  F.  Noye,  Buffalo. 

Best  barrel  flour,  M.  B.  Seward,  Shawmut  Mills,  Rochester, 
Small  Siver  Medal.    2.  Lapham  &  Olney,  Egypt,  Trans. 

Nine  barrels  flour,  James  P.  Fogg,  Rochester,  a  fine  pastry  flour. 

Two  barrels  superior  flour,  Paddock  &  Munson,  ChapinsvilJi*, 
very  excellent  in  quality. 

One  do*"  do,  John  Putnam,  Greece,  a  good  substantial  flour. 

One  do  do,  J.  Lathrop,  excellent  family  flour. 

One  do  do,  D.  Cope,  Chili,  excellent  in  quality. 

One  do  do,  E.  Sornberger,  Rochester,  excellent  in  quality.  - 

One  do  do,  D.  W.  Lee,  Geneva,  superior  family  flour. 

One  do  do,  A.  Ward,  Albion,  excellent  in  quality. 

One  do  do,  J.  P.  Brown,  North  Bloomfield,  superior  family  flour. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Bloss,  Rochester,  extra  family  bread  and  buiscuit, 
from  C.  J.  Hills,  superior  flour,  Diploma. 

Bread  and  crackers,  Jacob  Howe,  Rochester,  very  superior,  Dip. 

The  judges  have  never  examined  so  many  samples  of  flour 
grading  so  near  alike  in  quality,  and  it  is,  in  their  opinion,  a  strong 
proof  of  the  great  perfbction  attained  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
in  this  State.  We  can  truly  say  that  the  Empire  State  stands  far 
ahead  in  perfect  milling. 

Very  soon  ftfter  the  Fair  terminated  at  Kdchester,  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Le  Roy,  was  taken  snd- 
denly  ill,  and  hU  dUeaae  baffling  the  skill  of  his  phystoian,  soon  terminated  his  life.  His  de- 
cease, so  sudden  and  anexpected,  oast  a  gloom  over  the  neighborhood  of  his  residenee,  where 
he  was  deservedly  esteemed;  and  thoee  who  became  acquainted  with  him  during  his  services 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1851  >  can  well  appreciate  the  loss  which  the  county  he 
represented  has  sustained,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  tmfo 
ot  AgricnUnre,  and  had  his  life  been  spared,  would  have  been  found  among  the  most  ardent 
and  tealotu  promoters  of  the  improvements  which  are  in  progress  in  our  State. 

In  1850,  he  delivered  a  very  able  address  before  the  Onondaga  County  Agricnltural  Society, 
•a  extract  from  which,  <m  the  «  AppUeation  of  Science  to  Agricnltare,*'  will  be  found  in  the 
Traosaetionfl  of  1850,  page  200. 
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Woolen  Goods  and  Silk,  No.  1. 

Judges — R.  S.  Doty, Chairman, Rome;  Gen.  John B.  Lee,  Albion 
John  S.  Gay,  Seneca. 

Best  sewing  silk,  E.  M.  Hartwell,  Rochester,  Diploma  and  $5. 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets,  Mrs.  Horace  Clark,  Skaneateles,  $6 
2.  Mrs.  H.  Walker,  Union  Square,  $4.    3.  David  J.  Lee,  Darien,$2 

Best  10  yards  Qannel,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Chapin,  Henrietta,  |4.     2 
N.  Haven,  jr.,  Watertown,  $4.     3.  H.  Massy,  jr.,  Watertown,  $2 

Best  10  yards  woolen  cloth,  Leander  Campbell,  Alden,  Erie 
county,  $10.    2.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam,  $8.    3.  Mrs 
James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  $3. 

Best  10  yards  woolen  carpet,  M.  L.  Hungerford,  Watertown,  $10 
2.  Alonzo  Haven,  Erie  co.,  $8.     3.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,$3 

Best  hearth  rug,  Mrs.  Susan  Cook,  Sheffield,  Mass. , $5.  2.  Eunice 
S.  Tuttle,  Henrietta,  $4.  3.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Rowe,  Rochester 
|3.    4.  Miss  Matilda  M.  Bond,  Rochester,  $2. 

Best  rag  carpet,  15  yards,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Burnett,  Marshall,  $5. 
E.  Bishop,  Utlca,  $4.    3.  B.  F.  Trimmer,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Woolen  yarn.  Miss  C.  McKnight,  Syracuse,  Small  Silver  Medal 

Domestic  Manufacturesj  No.  2. 

Judges, — 0.  Jewell,  Chairman,  Cazenovia ;  H.  B.  Timothy,  Ran- 
somville ;  Benjamin  Enos,  De  Ruyter. 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Hickox,  Alexander,  $5. 
2.  Mrs.  Eliza  Maker,  Lockport,  |4.  3.  Mrs.  Luman  Shepherd, 
Skaneateles,  $3.  4.  Mrs.  Juliet  Chamberlain,  Penfield,  $2.  5. 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Chapin,  Henrietta,  |1. 

Best  10  yards  kersey,  Mrs.  Henry  Weir,  Pittstown,  $5.  2.  Mrs. 
Jas.  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  $4.    3.  David  Hamlin,  Clay,  $2. 

Best  pair  .woolen  knit  stockings.  Miss  Harriet  Holt,  Leyden,  $2. 
2.  Miss  C.  McKnight,  Syracuse,  $1. 

Best  pair  woolen  wove  stockings.  Miss  Catharine  McKnight, 
Syracuse,  $2. 

Best  pair  woolen  fringe  mittens,  Mrs.  Wm.  Burns,  Rochester, 
$2.    Mrs.  H.  Clark,  Skaneateles,  $1. 

Special  Premiums, — Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  for  a  pair  rose  blankets, 
and  a  case  of  various  articles,  manufactured  &om  raw  materials, 
Silver  Medal. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Graves,  Adams'  Basin,  for  a  pair  of  stockings, 
wool  carded  by  hand,  and  yarn  spun  three  threaded,  <<  Downing's 
Fruits." 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Clark,  Clarkson,  for  2  pair  of  stockings,  ^<  Thomas' 
Fruits." 

Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  for  15  yards  mouslin  de  laines,maii- 
Q&otored  in  the  family,  a  volume  of  Transactions. 
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Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  for  15  yards  linen  diaper,  spun  by 
an  orphan  girl  under  12  years  of  age,  living  in  the  family,  Small 
Silver  Medal. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Pixley,  Chili,  for  1  pair  ladies'  woolen  stockings, 
with  skeins  of  yam  as  sample  accompanying  the  same,  ^'  Downing^s 
Fruits." 

James  Bicknell,  Westmoreland,  for  1  carpet  coverlet,  small  Sil- 
ver Medal. 

Mrs.  Horace  Clark,  Skaneateles,  for  6  pair  woman's  stockings,  5 
pair  of  children's  and  7  pair  of  men's,  "  Downing's  Fruits." 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  1  pair  of  woolen  stockings,  1  pair 
ladies' stockings,  and  1  pair  linen  stockings,  "Thomas'  Fruits." 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Lawrence,  Skaneateles,  for  four  pair  of  gloves  and  6 
pair  fringe  mittens,  "  Downing's  Fruits." 

Miss  Catharine  McKnight,  1  pair  silk  stockings,  small  S.  Medal. 

Domestic  Manufactures  No.  3. 

Judges — Augustus  Sanford,  Ch'n,  Norwich ;  S.  C.  Scovill ;  E. 
J.  Pratt.  • 

Best  10  yards  linen,  Mrs.  Horace  Clark,  Skaneateles,  $8.  2. 
Mrs-  Henry  Wdr,  Pittstown,  $6.    3.  David  Hamlin,  Clay,  ^. 

Best  10  yards  linen  diaper.  Miss  Mary  Tracey,  New-Lebanon,  $6. 
2.  Mrs.  Amos  Clark,  Skaneateles,  $4.  8.  Mrs.  Elijah  Shepherd, 
Skaneateles,  $2. 

Best  15  yajpds  tow  cloth,  Mrs.  Henry  Weir,  Pittstown,  $5.  2. 
David  J.  Lee,  Darien,  $2. 

Best  pair  linen  knit  stockings,  Mrs.  E.  Bishop,  Attica,  $2.  2. 
Mrs.  S.  Fuller,  Westmoreland,  $1. 

Special  Premiums, — ^Mrs.  B.  B.  Voorhees,  for  1  overcoat,  made 
from  the  raw  material,  Diploma;  6  meal  bags,  Transactions;  1 
eottage  hat,  collar  and  cuffs,  Norton's  Essay. 

Caleb  Gardener,  Macedon,  1  sample  linen  fldss.  Transactions. 

O.  A.  Hyde  &  Co.  Rochester,  for  3  shirts  and  3  dressing  gowns. 
Transactions.  ^-^^^^ 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Shelton,  Rochester,  7  pieces  cotton  net  work, 
Diploma. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Baker,  Lima,  for  1  pair  curtains,  Transactions. 

Mrs.  Luman  Shepherd,  Skaneateles,  6  pair  fringed  mittens, 
"  Thomas'  Fruits." 

Mrs.  Luman  Shepherd,  Skaneateles,  5  pair  linen  pillow  cases, 
Transactions. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Lunt,  Rochester,  1  piece  cotton  flannel.  Transactions. 

Mr.  £.  6.  Roberts,  New-York^  flax  cotton, and  goods  made  from 
same,  Diploma  and  Silver  Medal. 

A.  Anderson,  Watertown,  2  boxes  of  cotton  yam,  candle  wick 
and  batting.  Diploma. 

Mn.  A.  Mabbett,  Tates,  4  yards  linen  diaper^  very  fine,  Trans. 
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Mrs.  Juliet  Chamberlain,  Penfield,  2  table  cloths  and  3  linen 
sheets,  Transactions. 

Mrs.  Juliet  Chamberlain, 4  pillow  cases  and  napkins,  "Thomas' 
Fruits*" 
•  Mrs.  Wm.  Ailing,  Bochester,  1  pair  linen  sheets,  Transactions. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Laurence,  20  yards  table  linen.  Diploma. 

No.  3. — ^Flax  Cotton. 
The  committee  report,  that,  although  there  are  many  articles 
exhibited,  that  evince  superior  skill  and  workmanship,  in  their 
manufacture — still  it  is  evident  that  the  sound  of  the  wheel  and 
the  loom  are  not  heard  in  our  dwellings  as  of  yore ;  and  that  even 
the  apparel  of  our  farmers  and  their  families  are  composed  of 
purchased  fabrics,  instead  of  the  "  handy  work"  of  their  own  wives 
and  daughters. 

There  was  an  article  exhibited,  of  which  we  desire  to  speak  in 
a  manner  equal  to  its  importance — though  we  are  unable  to  do  it. 
We  allude  to  Flax  Cotton.  Various  specimens  of  flax,  in  different 
stages,  were  exhibited.  Flax  cotton,  yarn  and  cloth,  of  varions 
degrees  of  fineness,  made  on  cotton  machinery,  and  broadcloth  and 
satinett,  composed  of  flax,  cotton  and  wool,  made  on  woolen  ma- 
chinery. The  quality  of  these  cloths  was  such  as  to  inspire  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  successful  substitution  of  flax  cotton  in 
many  branches  of  manufactures.  And  if,  as  was  stated  to  us  by 
the  gentlemanly  exhibitor,  it  can  be  supplied  equally  as  cheap  as 
ordinary  cotton,  it  must  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the 
many  interests  associated  with  that  important  staple,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Flax  cotton  was  exhibited  to  us,  dyed 
in  various  colors.  It  was  also  shown  dyed  in  various  colors  in 
yarns,  spun  entirely  from  flax,  or  mixed  with  various  proportions 
of  cotton,  and  no  diff*erence  of  color,  of  the  two  substances,  at 
all  perceptible,  thus  showing  that  the  flax  so  prepared  is  capable 
of  taking  the  same  dye  as  ordinary  cotton;  some  samples  of  yarn 
prepared  as  silk,  were  also  exhibited,  and  as  illustrating  the  great 
command  which  the  inventor  has  over  the  fibre,  these  are  dyed  in 
colors  possessing  all  the  glossiness  and  brilliancy  of  the  most 
beautiful  silk.  Several  pieces  of  cloth,  formed  entirely  of  flax 
cotton,  bleaQhed  and  dressed  as  ordinary  cloth,  were  exhibited. 
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Time  would  not  permit  us  to  examine  this  novel  article,  in  all  its 
various  stages,  as  minutely  as  we  could  have  wished,  but  enough 
was  elicited  to  convince  the  committee  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  discovery,  and  the  effect  it  is  designed  to  have  on  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  interests,  not  only  of  our  own  country  but 
of  the  whole  civilized  world.  We  recommend  this  article  to  the 
highest  honors  of  the  society. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  Chevalier  Claussen's  process  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Johnson,  at  the  close  of  this  volume. 

Manufactures  other  than  Domestic. 

Judges, — ^A.  B.  Conger,  Ch^n,  Haverstraw. 

Best  piece  of  mouselin  de  lanes,  Manchester  Print  Works,  N. 
H.,  Wilder,  Gorton  &  Co.,  Rochester,  agents,  Diploma. 

Best  piece  of  blanli[et8,  Wilder,  Gorton  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Dip. 

Best  woolen  shawls  from  American  wool,  James  Roy  &  Co., 
Watervliet  Woolen  Mills,  Diploma  and  Silver  Medal. 

Needle,  Shell  and  Wax  Work. 

Judges, — ^Mrs.  J.  Gould,  Ch'n,  Rochester ;  Mrs.  R.  Hollister, 
Baffalo;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Goodwin,  Auburn;  Mrs.  S.  R.  Fish,  Penn 
Tan;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Burr,  Medina;  Miss.  L.  J.  Whitney,  Rochester j 
Mrs.  John  Williams,  Rochester. 

Best  ornamental  needle  work,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Whitney,  Rochester,  $3, 

Best  Ottoman  cover,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gould,  Rochester,  $3. 

Best  table  cover,  Mrs.  Hiram  Steele,  East  Bloomfield,  $3. 

Best  variety  of  worsted  work,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Haywood,  Bright- 
on, $3. 

Best  fancy  chair  work  with  needle,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Burr,  Roch.,  $3; 

Best  worked  collar  and  handkerchief,  Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Am- 
sterdam, $3. 

Best  woolen  shawl,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Granger,  Rochester,  $3. 

Best  worked  quilt,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Weed,  Albany,  $3. 

Best  silk  bonnets,  Mrs.  Simmons,  New-York,  $3. 

Best  straw  bonnets,  Mrs.  S.  Fuller,  Westmoreland,  $3. 

Best  lamp  stand  mats.  Miss  Nancy  Mathies,  Rochester,  $3.  2. 
Mrs.  E.  M-  Eaton,  Ogdensburgh,  $2. 

Best  ornamental  shell  work,  Mrs.  Louis  Chapin,  Rochester,  |3. 
2.  Mrs.  Wm.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  $2. 

Best  specimen  of  wax  flowers,  Mrs.  Elenora  T.  Crocker,  Utica^ 
$3.     2.  Mrs.  Ellen  Dorr,  Scottsville,  $2. 

Embroidered  ottoman  cover,  infant's  blanket  of  silk,  frame  wors^ 
led  work  suspenders,  Mrs.  S.  R.  and  Miss  S.  R.  Vines,  Utlca,  Noi^ 
ton's  Prize  I^say.  / 
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1  Table  cover  worsted  work,  Miss.  V.  Acer,  Pittsford^  Trans.  . 

1  Table  spread  embroidered,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Skinner,  Fairport,  Nor- 
ton's Essay.  2.  Best  fancy  embroidered  chair,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Conklin,  Rochester,  $2 

1  Mosaic  chair,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stone,  Rochester,  Downing's  Fruits. 

1  Embroidered  chair  and  handkerchiefs,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Fisher, 
Rochester,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

1  Piece  frame  worsted  work.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wells,  Aurora,  Small 
Silver  Medal. 

3  Embroidered  handkerchiefs,  Miss  Kate  Field,  Rochester,  Small 
Silver  Medal. 

1  Fire  screen,  Mi*s.  A.  Elmendorf,  Palmyra,  Small  Silver  MedaL 
1  Fire  screen,  Mrs.  Ellen  Dorr,  Scottsville,  Norton's  Essay. 

1  Lace  straw  bonnet,  put  together  without  thread,  Mi-s.  J.  E. 
Van  Vleck,  Elbridge,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Vase  shell  flowers.  Miss  Mary  E.  Conklin,  Roch.,  Norton's  Essay. 
.    9  Specimens  of  embroidery.  Miss  Anna  M.  Garfield,  Troy,  Dip. 

Child's  cloak,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Fellows,  Troy,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Red  merino  long  shawl,  Turkish  pattern,  Miss  Frances  C.  Bul- 
lard,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

8  Crochet  bags  and  1  do  tidy,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Whitney,  Rochester, 
Small  Silver  Medal. 

2  Infant's  hood,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Andrews, Rochester,  Downing's  Fruits. 

4  Needle  books,  1  embroidered  hood,  Miss  Sherlock,  (a  mute,) 
Bochester  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Shawl  Scarfs  and  vests  embroidered  witt  colors,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hull, 
Angelica,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Best  embroidered  handkerchief,  Mrs.  Lydia  Powers,  Rochester, 
Small  Silver  Medal. 

Best  worked  collar,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Northrop,  Lowville,  Small  Silver 
Medal. 

2  Embroidered  handkerchiefs.  Miss  Vashti  Acer,  Pittsford, 
Downing's  Fruits. 

3  Elegant  stitched  shirts,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Smith,  Mechanicsville,  $3. 
1  Case  thread  lace,  Mrs.  Geer,  Webster,  $3. 

2d  best  White  quilt,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Hunn,  $2.  2nd  best  Pieced 
colored  quilt.  Miss  L.  D.  Whitney,  Clarkson,^2. 

1  White  knit  counterpane.  Misses  Julia  A.  and  Jane  E.  Nash, 
Alexander,  Genesee  county,  Silver  Medal. 
.  Silk  quilt,  mosaic  pattern,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Ripley,  Clarkson,  Diploma. 

FLOWERS 

Professional  and  Amateur  List. 

Judges. — ^Dr.  Alexander  Thompson,  Chairman,  Aurora;  V. 
P.  Douw,  Oreenbush ;  Miss  M.  C,  Conkling,  Auburn ;  Miss  Mary 
Wells,  Aurora;  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Selden,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Bochester,  Rochester;  Miss  C.  Adele  Granger,  GaoandaigUA. 
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Professional  List — Greatest  variety  and  quantity  of  flowers,  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry^  Rochester  $5.    2.  G.  J.  Ryan,  Rochester,  $3. 

Dahlias. — Greatest  variety,  C.  J.  Ryan,  Rochester,  $5.  Best  24 
dissimilar  blooms,  C.  J.  Ryan,  $3.  2.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Roches'^ 
ter,  |2. 

Best  single  dahlia,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  $2. 

Roses, — ^Greatest  variety,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  $5. 

Best  24  dissimilar  blooms,  William  Webb,  Buffalo,  $3.  2.  Ell- 
wanger &  Barry,  Rochester,  $2. 

Phloxes, — ^Best  10  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  $3. 
Best  seedling,  same,  $2.  ^ 

For  superb  collection,  S.  Moulson,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Verbenas. — Greatest  variety,  Wm.  Webb,  Buffalo,  Silver  Medal. 

Best  12  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  $2. 

German  Asters. — ^Best  collection,  Mr.  Tyler,  Silver  Medal.  2. 
William  King,  Rochester,  $2. 

Amateur  List. 

Greatest  variety  and  quantity  of  flowers,  William  Newcomb, 
Pittstown,  Silver  Medal.    2.  Mrs.  Geo.  J.  Whitney ,  Rochester,  $3. 

Dahlias. — Greatest  variety,  William  Newcomb,  Silver  Medal. 

Phloxes. — ^Best  six  varieties,  William  Newcomb,  $3. 

Verbenas. — Greatest  variety,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Whitney,  Silver  Medal. 

Best  seedling,  William  Newcomb,  $2. 

Best  six  varieties,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Whitney,  $3. 

Best  three  varieties,  Mrs.  John  Williams,  $2. 

German  Asters — ^Best  collection,  Wm.  Newcomb,  Small  Silver 
Medal. 

Paime*— Best  and  greatest  variety,  Miss  S.  Moulson,  Sil.  Medal. 

General  List. 

Best  collection  of  green-house  plants,  owned  by  exhibitor, 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  Silver  Medal.  2.  C.  J.  Ryan; 
Rochester,  |3. 

Best  floral  design,  A.  Frost,  &,  Co.,  Rochester,  Silver  Medal.  2 
Miss  F.  Hooker,  $3. 

Best  floral  ornament,  Mrs.  Mary  Devoe,  Aurora,  Cayuga  count]!,' 
Silver  Medal.    2.  Mrs.  Wm.  Newcomb,  $3. 

Best  hand  bouquet,  flat,  C.  J.  Ryan,  $3.  2.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  $2. 

Best  hand  bouquet,  round,  C.  J.  Ryan.  $3.    2.  Wm.  King,  $2. 

Best  basket  bouquet,  with  handle,  Wm.  Newcomb,  Silver  Medal. 

For  the  most  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers.  Miss  Laura 
J.  Whitney,  Silver  Medal. 

Best  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  plants,  Miss  E.  Ehle,  Sil- 
ver Medal. 

Miss  Emily  A.  Crafts,  Utiea,  for  a  beautiful  display  of  maxim 
plants^  Diploma.  ,. 
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S.  B.  Buckley,  for  a  splendid  moss  vase  bouquet,  Diploma. 
L.  Witherell,  for  a  collection  of  grasses,  Diploma. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Smith,  Mechanicsville,  splendid  floral  design  of  a 
lady  on  horseback,  Silver  Medal. 


FRUITS. 
Apples  avd  Pears. 

Judges, — John  A.  Warder,  Chairman,  Cincinnati ;  Charles  Dow- 
ning, Newburgh ;  T.  G.  Yeomans,  Walworth. 

For  the  largest  and  best  varieties  of  good  table  apples,  3  of  each 
variety,  grown  by  exhibitors,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Diploma,  and 
Hovey's  Coloi-ed  Fruits.  2.  McDowell  Darrow,  Greece,  $5.  3. 
C.  J.  Ryan,  Rochester^  Transactions. 

For  best  12  varieties  of  table  apples,  N.  Haywood,  Brighton,  f  5. 
2.  B.  Hodges,  Buifalo,  Transactions  and  $2. 

Best  basket  of  standared  fruit,  J.  H.  Watts,  Rochester,  Northern 
Spy  apples,  Silver  Medal. 

Pears. — For  the  largest  number  of  varieties  of  good  pears,  John 
Morse,  Cayuga  Bridge,  Diploma  and  Hovey's  Colored  Fruits.  2. 
Ellwanger  ^sBarry,  Rochester,  $5.  3.  Bissell  &  Hooker,  Roches- 
ter, Transactions. 

For  the  largest  and  Best  collection  of  Autumn  pears,  Ellwan- 
ger &  Bai*ry,  Diploma  and  $5. 

Best  collection  of  newly  introduced  pears,  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
'Rochester,  Diploma  and  Hovey's  (Colored  Fruits. 

For  a  laige  basket  of  assorted  fruits,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Silver 
Medal. 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  in  this  class,  apples  and  PearSy  endeavored  to  dis 
charge  their  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  competitors,  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  great  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  creditable  to  them- 
selves. You  may  rest  assured,  therefore,  that  they  spared  them- 
JBlves  no  labor  in  their  eflForts  to  accomplish  these  three  objects, 
vhich  must  needs  be  very  desirable. 

The  first  investigations  were  made  among  the  apples,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  observe  the  great  number  and  variety  of  well-grown 
9;ttcimens  of  this  standard  l¥uit,  and  also  to*  ascertain  that  in- 
creased attention  has  been  paid  to  planting  more  and  more  of  the 
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very  best  sorts,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  indifferent  varieties  that 
formerly  constituted  the  bullc  of  our  orchards,  but  which  are  now 
voted  out  of  good  society. 

There  were  thirty-five  entries  of  apples,  most  of  which  embraced 
several  varieties,  and  some  very  many  lands,  and  the  quantities  of 
each  were  generally  abundant,  so  that  the  display  was  rich  and  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  Among  the  choicest  sorts  a  few  may  be  mentioned, 
as  their  being  designated  may  add  to  the  interest  of  this  report :  The 
beautiful  Northern  Spy,  as  exhibited  in  several  collections,  attracted 
especial  notice,  particularly  those  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Watts,  Roch- 
ester. The  Baldwin,  in  several  collections,  were  fine.  The  Haw- 
ley,  Early  Joe,  Late  Strawberry,  Primate,  English  Sweeting,  Can- 
ada Red,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Dyer,  &c.,  were  considered  very 
good.  Ck>llections of  W.  F. &£.  Smith,  Geneva ;  F.  W.  Lay,  Greece; 
Shepherd  &  Cheney,  Rochester;  H.  Robbins,Penfield;  J.  J. Thorn- 
aS;  Macedon ;  Thomas  fioraback,  Greece,  and  some  smaller  collec- 
tions, were  very  fine.  Among  the  evidences  of  keeping  qualities, 
some  apples  of  the  crop  of  1860  were  presented,  consisting  of. 
Russetts,  Canada  Red,  and  some  others.  Seedlings  were  exhibited 
for  the  premium — ^but,  although  some  of  them  purported  to  be 
autumnal  varieties,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  examined 
£urly,  as  they  were  immature. 

The  Father  ^pple^  exhibited  by  Stephen  H;  Ainsworth,  was 
nearest  maturity,  and  is  highly  recommended  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  properties — ^but  the  committee  do  not  feel  willing 
to  express  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  any,  until  they  can 
have  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  fruits,  believing  that 
much  injury  is  often  done  to  the  best  interests  of  science,  by  too 
high  and  too  early  recommendations  of  new  seedlings.  The  fJarly 
Jack  and  a  Fall  Seedling  Apple  of  Mr.  Webbs  from  D^rien  were 
quite  green  and  hard,  and  could  not  be  passed  upon. 

The  numerous  collections  of  pears  were  very  fine,  and  embraced 
all  the  standard  varieties,  some  of  those  which  have  been  found 
unworthy  of  culture,  and  a  succession  of  aspirants  for  public 
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&yor,  among  the  newer  varieties.  The  speeimens  were  generally 
very  well  grown,  and  exhibited  in  considerable  numbers:  they 
formed  an  exceedingly  important  and  attractive  portion  of  the 
display 

The  Bartlett,  Oswego,  Ganandaigua,  Onondaga,  Seckel,  Dix, 
Stevens'  Genesee,  Washington,  Tyson,  Fulton,  &c.,  were  sufficient 
evidence,  if  indeed,  such  were  any  longer  wanting,  of  the  superi- 
ority of  many  of  our  own  native  varieties.    Of  ^'Autumn  Pears y^^ 
and  "  JSTewly  Introduced  Pears^'^  were  only  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee in  one  collection,  EUwanger  &  Barry's,  to  which  the  awards 
have  been  made ;  as  they  were  regularly  apportioned  and  set  out 
upon  the  table  and  embraced  fruit  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  such  as  give  good  prcnnise  among  the 
novelties,  viz:     Autumn  Pears. — ^White  Doyenne,  Duchess  d'Or- 
leans,  Stevens'  Genesee-,  Beiurre  Goubault,  Swans'  Orange,  Bczi 
de  Montigny,  Seckel,  Belle  Lucrative,  Bartlett,  Henry  IV,  Gray 
Doyenne,  Gansells  Bergamot,  Doyenne  Boussock,  Van  Mons  Leon 
LeClerc.    J^ewly  Introduced  Pears. — ^Davi,  Poire  Auvin,  Bergamot 
Thouin,Triomphe  de  Louvain,  Beurre  de  Eosnig,  Pater  Noster,  Bezi 
Sanspariel,  Grand  Soliel,  Benoist,  Fondante  Van  Mons,  Colmar 
Musque,  Beurre  Beaumont,  Doyenne  Dillen,  St.    Andre,  Bezi 
Veteran,  Beurre  Gris  D'hiver  Nouveau,  Bdne  de  Pay  bas. 

T&nith,  Thorp  &  Fanchett,  of  Syracuse,  had  fifteen  new  sorts  in 
their  collection,  some  of  great  excellence,  and  are  entitled  to  great 
piifdse.  Some  of  the  pears  are  quite  ntw^  but  they  did  not  appear 
tO;.have  been  arranged  for  competition  for  the  award  of  "New 
Pears." 

Without  desiring  to  be  partial,  the  committee  feel  that  a  basket 
of  Bartletts,  exhibited  by  H.  G.  Dickinson,  of  Lyons,  desCTves 
special  notice  on  account  of  their  handsome  appearance — as  does 
the  exhibition  of  W.  F.  &  E.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  in  which  the 
Canandaigua,  Bartlett  and  Flemish  Beauty,  are  very  fine.  But 
the  basket  of  pears  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Barry 
wasa  veG^y  superior  collection  and  contributed  greatly  to  secure 
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the  premium  to  tbis  collection.  J.  Farley,  of  Rochester,  had  some 
beautifully  colored  Barletts,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Lan^^orthy  and  Isaac 
Hill,  as  well  as  some  others,  showed  some  baskets  of  pears  of  great 
excellence. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  desire  to  renew  their  expression  of 
gratification  at  beholding,  so  fine  a  display  of  standard  fruits,  re^ 
presented  by  well  formed  and  perfected  specimens.  We  would 
also  suggest  more  definite  regulations  to  be  adopted  in  proposing 
premiums ;  in  their  absence,  we  have  acted  upon  the  principle  that 
no  collection  could  compete  in  two  classes,  which  we  would  recon>- 
mend  to  be  adopted  as  a  rule  of  the  Society  for  future  exhibitions. 

Fruit  Pictures. 
Paintings  of  the  Northern  Spy,  Wagner,  Fameuse,  Early  Joe, 
Red  Astraohan  and  Seek-no-further  apples ;  and  Yirgalieu,  Dear- 
bom  Seedling  and  Bartlett  pears,  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Watts,  were . 
very  fine,  as  speoimms  of  art,  and  serve  to  keep  in  remembrance 
the  beautiful  fruits  tibey  represent.    They  admirably  answer  the . 
end  proposed,  but  they  appear  to  be  flattering  representations,  be- 
ing mote  highly  colored  than  average  samples — ^indeed  they  are 
probably  selected  from  picked  specimens,  selected  by  a  partial  and 
admiring  friend  of  fine  fruits. 

Peaches,  Plums  and  Nectarines. 

Judges. — ^HoH.  Samuel  Miller,  Ch'n,  Rochester;  S.  S.  Jackson, 
Cincinnati 

Peaches. — ^Best  6  varieties,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  Di- 
loma  and  |5.    -2.  John  Donnellan,  Greece,  |3. 

Best  3  varieties,  C.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Rochester,  $3.  3.  Henry 
M.  Jennings,  Irondequoit,  Transactions. 

Best  12  peaches,  Morrison  Ford,  Palmyra,  |2.  2.  0.  Ross, 
Penfield,  Transactions. 

Best  seedling  vai-iety,  6  specimens,  Bissell  &  Hooker,  $3. 

Plums. — ^Best  collection  of  Plums,  6  specimens,  each  variety, 
Stephen  H.  Ainsworth,  West  Bloomfield,  Diploma  and  $6.  2. 
Ellwanger.  &Barry,  Rochester,  (3. 

Best  4  varieties  of  good  plums,  6  specimens  each,  Isaac  Hills, 
Rochester,  $3.    2.  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  $2. 

Best  12  plums,  choice  variety,  O.  P^e,  Batavia,  $2.    2.  Ben-" 
Jamin  Fish,  Rochester,  Transactions. 
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Preserved  Fruits. — ^Wm.  R.  Smith,  Macedon,  Silver  Medal. 

Valuable  Seedling  Peach, — James  W.  Caudle,  Greece,  |2.  James 
Wells,  Poughkeepsie,  $2. 

Valuable  Clingstone  Seedling. — James  Lyon,  Irondequoit,  |2. 

One  volume  Downing's  Fruits  awarded  for  fine  exhibition  of 
peaches,  to  Lewis  Burtis,  Rochester ;  Wm.  Shepherd,  Irondequoit ; 
N.  Haywood,  Brighton;  R.  A.  Brown,  Greece ;  W.  F.  &E.  Smith, 
Geneva ;  S.  Moulson,  Rochester ;  Wm.  R.  Smith, Macedon ;  Horace 
Lapham  LaGrange ;  and  to  W.  L.  Booth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for 
nectarines,  and  0.  Paige,  Batavia,  for  plums. 

One  volume  American  Fruit  Culturist,  (Thomas',)  A.  B.  Buck- 
land,  Brighton ;  Charles  Kittridge,  Greece ;  L.  Fay,  Portland ;  H. 
Robbins,  Penfield;  W.  L.  Booth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich;  R.  Osborne, 
Greece ;  H.  G.  Dickinson,  Lyons. 

J.  W.  Seward,  Rochester,  for  basket  plums 

David  McKie,  of  Mount  Morris,  for  peaches,  Barry's  Fruit 
Garden. 

The  show  of  peaches  offered  this  year  was  very  fine.  The  best 
varieties  now  in  season  as  exhibited,  are  the  varieties  called  Craw- 
ford's Early  Melocoton,  Bergen's  Yellow!  The  show  of  the  first 
of  these  peaches  is  very  abundant  and  its  quality,  size  and  bearing^ 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  entitle  it  to  stand  in  the  first 
rank  of  peaches  for  the  season  just  past.  Bergen's  Yellow  is  a 
little  later  and  is  just  now  the  finest  flavored  peach  of  the  two, 
perhaps  it  would  be  so,  if  both  were  equally  in  season.  We  are 
sure  that  no  peach  exhibited  to  us  was  of  finer  flavor  than  Ber- 
gen's Yellow  and  we  think  it  will  soon  come  to  be,  as  it  richly 
merits,  universally  cultivated  in  this  section  of  country. 

Four  seedling  peaches  were  exhibited  to  your  committee  of  high 
merit,  in  their  opinion.  One  was  grown  by  James  W.  Caudle,  of 
Greece,  Monroe  county,  and  was  of  good  size  and  of  high  flavor; 
another  was  grown  by  Bissell  and  Hooker,  of  Rochester,  and  is 
entitled,  perhaps,  to  equal  commendations  and  the  tree  is  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hooker  as  being  thrifty  and  an  abundant  bearer. 
Another  seedling  was  grown  by  James  Wells,  of  Poughkeepsie,  from 
a  stone  of  the  Morris  White,  and,  is  in  many  respects,  obviously 
superior  to  its  distinguished  parent.  It  is  much  larger,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  specimens  exhibited,  is  of  higher  flavor  j  it  has,  how- 
ever, a  slight  tinge  of  red  at  the  stone  and  a  slight  blush  of  the 
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same  color  on  the  skin  when  much  exposed  j2A  the  sunny  side; 
this  may  diminisE  its  value  with  the  ladies  for  preserving,  but  if 
the  tree  is  as  good  a  bearer,  it  is  improved  much  m  its  general 
character  upon  the  Monis  White.  The  fourth  seedling  peach  that 
we  deemed  worthy  of  notice  is  a  cling-stone,  of  fine  size  and  flavor, 
grown  by  James  Lyon,  of  Irondequoit,  Monroe  county;  this  variety 
we  deem,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  commendation  to  those  who 
cultivate  cling-stone  peaches — ^the  committee  would  designate  it 
as  ^^  Lyon's  Yellow  Cling,"  to  distinguish  it  from  a  white  cling  of 
inferior  quality,  also  grown  by  Mr.  Lyon.  The  class  of  cling- 
stones are  getting  to  be  cultivated  increasingly  by  growers  in  this 
region,  for  their  value  for  transportation  to  a  great  distance  without 
decay  or  injury.  The  collection  of  peaches  exhibited  by  C.  J. . 
Byan  &  Co.,  of  Rochester,  was  very  fine  but  the  exhibitors  had 
neglected  to  name  most  of  them. 

Two  splendid  baskets  of  peaches  were  exhibited  by  Lewis  Bur- 
tis  of  Rochester,  of  the  Crawford  Early,  which  the  committee 
thoi^t  entitled  to  commendation.  A.  B.  Buckland  exhibited 
some  fine  varieties  of  peaches ;  his  Crawford's  Early  were  scarcely 
excelled  by  any.  Charles  Kittridge,  of  Greece,  exhibited  two  fine 
baskets  of  peaches,  one  of  Crawford's 'Early;  Crawford's  Late 
Melocoton  is  not  sure  of  ripening  in  Western  New-York  sufficiently 
early,  (if  at  all,)  to  be  sweet  and  excellent  as  it  is  seen  in  New- 
York  city  and  in  New-Jersey,  but  when  fully  ripe  it  is  decidedly 
the  best  fruit  of  its  season  grown  in  our  climate.  L.  Fay,  of 
Portland,  Chautauque  county,  exhibited  six  varieties  of  peaches, 
five  of  them  of  great  excellence,  namely :  Red  Cheek  Melocoton, 
Lafayette  Cling,  Morris  White  and  Old  Mixon.  Wm.  Shephard, 
of  Irondequoit  exhibited  eleven  varieties  of  peaches,  most  of  them 
very  fine;  his  Early  Crawford's  had  abundance  of  admirers. 
N.  Haywood,  Brighton,  exhibited  4  varieties  of  peaches,  one  of 
them  the  Golden  Empire,  not  yet  fully  matured,  we  deemed  of 
excellent  promise :  H.  Bobbins,  Penfield,  exhibited  five  excellent 
varieties  and  excellent  specimens  of  each,  viz:  Hill's  Madeira, 
Yellow  Melocoton,  Lemon  Cling,  Bergen's  Yellow,  Jaques  Rare 

[Ag.  Trans.,  1852.]  8 
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Bipe :  Heniy  M.  Jennings,  Irondeqnoit,  had  3  varieties  of  peaches, 
which  we  pronounced  all  very  good,  one  of  them  appears  of  the 
same  variety'of  Crawford^s  Early,  but  8  or  10  days  later :  A.  H. 
Norris,  Stafford,  exhibited  3  varieties  of  good  peaches :  W.  L. 
Booth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  sent  us  2  excellent  varieties  of  peaches, 
one  named  Claverac,  was  finely  grown,  and  though  not  fully 
ripened  on  the  tree,  was  deemed  a  fine  peach  and  well  worthy  of 
cultivation,  if  a  good  bearer ;  the  other  variety  was  not  named. 
He  also  sent  a  fair  specimen  of  nectarines  t  Benjamin  Pish,  Roch- 
ester, exhibited  6  varieties  of  peaches,  all  very  fine,  and  some  of 
them  worthy  of  special  praise :  R.  H.  Brown,  Greece,  exhibited  4 
varieties  of  good  peaches :  0.  Ross,  Penfield,  exhibited  a  plate  of 
peaches,  called  Cooper's  Mammoth,  which  were  fully  equal  in 
size  and  flavor  to  any  on  the  ground,  and  if  the  tree  was  as  good 
a  bearer  as  Crawford's  Early,  it  might  be  safely  called  its  superior^ 
but  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  poor  bearer :    Robert  Osborn,  Greece, 
exhibited  3  varieties  of  peaches,  two  of  them  excellent,  also  a  bas- 
ket of  peaches :  W.  P.  &  E.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  made  a  very  fine 
show  of  6  varieties  of  peaches :  David  McKie,  of  Mount  Morris; 
Livingston  Co.,  exhibited  28  V€irieties  of  peaches,  some  of  them  of 
great  excellence,  but  sadly  deficient  in  names ;  only  five  of  them 
being  furnished  with  that  appendage,  always  valuable,  and  in  a  show 
for  competition  is  indispensable.    Zera  Burr  of  Perrinton,  exhi- 
bited two  varieties  of  peaches.    H.  G.  Dickinson,  of  Lyons,  exhi- 
ted  a  dozen  of  Crawford's  Early,  which  were  very  fine.     John 
Donnellan  of  Greece,  16  varieties  of  peaches,  o6nstituting  a 
magnificent  collection;  his  Bei^en's  Yellow  was  as  fine  a  fla- 
vored peach  as  has  been  exhibited  to  us  at  this  &ir.    Morrison 
Ford,  of  Palmyra,  exhibited  a  dozen  of  Crawford's  Early  which 
were  pronounced  by  us  the  best  dozen  on  the  ground.    S.  Moulson, 
of  Rochester,  also  exhibited  four  fine  peaches.    EUwanger  &  Barry, 
of  Rochester  made  a  very  fine  show  with  their  peaches ;  they  ex- 
hibited 11  varieties,  viz :  Crawford's  Early,  New-Tork  Rareripe, 
Cooledge's  Favorite,  Jaques  Rareripe,  Large  Red  Rareripe,  Jersey 
Rareripe,  Cooper's  Mammoth,  Snow,  Large  Early  York,  Lemon 
Cling,  George  the  Fourth.     Bissell  &  Hooker's  fine  display  of 
peaches  consisted  of  the  following  ten  varieties :  Morris  White, 
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Malta,  Crawford's  Early,  Old  Mixon,  Mixon  CUng,  Early  NeWing^ 
ton,  Saowj  Bed  Cheek  Melocoton,  Walter^s  Early,  Heine  de  Vergers; 
S.  H.  Ainsworth,  of  West  Bloomfleld,  exhibited  several  varieties 
of  peaches  well  grown.  Wm.  R.  Smith,  of  Macedon,  exhibited 
twenty-three  varieties  of^peaches,  some  of  them  very  fine.  Dan- 
iel Bnejamin,  of  Perrinton  exhibited  six  varieties  of  peaches,  two 
of  them  very  fine. 

In  the  department  of  plums,  some  fine  specimens  were  exhibited : 
Isaac  Hills,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  seven  good  varieties,  well 
grown,  viz:  White  Magnumbonum,  Red  Magnumbonum,  Bolmar, 
Cooper,  Princess  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Smith's  Orleans.  Samuel  Miller, 
of  Rochester,  exhibited  eleven  varieties  of  plums,  Bolmar,  Han- 
ford's  Orleans,  White  Damson,  Miller's  large  White  Damson,  French 
Prince,  Smith's  Orleans,  Princess  Gage,  Golden  Yellow  Seedling, 
Beine  Claude,  and  Magnum  Bonum.  Horace  Lapman,  Lagrange, 
New- York,  exhibited  a  fine  box  of  twenty  plums,  which  were  of 
the  Yellow  Egg  variety,  but  called  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  they  were 
magnificent  looking  plums.  Benjamin  Fish,  exhibited  five  excel- 
lent varieties  of  plums,  not  all  of  them  named  correctly.  J.  W. 
Seward,  Rochester,  exhibited  a  basket  of  German  Prunes,  which 
were  thought  worthy  of  commendation.  0.  Page,  of  Batavia,  ex- 
hibited one  dozen  fine  Yellow  Egg  Plums.  Elisha  Dorr,  Albany, 
exhibited  twenty-three  varieties  of  Plums,  not  all  correctly 
named,  the  specimens  of  Schuyler's  Gages,  were  thought  fine. 
C.  J.  Hill,  Rochester,  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  Yellow 
I^g  Plums.  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  had  a  very  fine  col- 
lection, consisting  of  the  following  16  varieties :  JeflFerson,  Red 
Gage,  Fellenberg,  Yellow  Gage,  Diamond,  Catalone  Prune,  Italian 
Prune,  Emerald  Drop,  Yellow  Egg,  Early  Orleans,  Imperial  Gage, 
White  Damson,  Duane's  Purple,  Reine  Claude  Blanche,  October, 
and  Lombard.  Stephen  H.  Ainsworth,  of  West  Bloonifield,  ex- 
hibited ten  varieties  of  plums,  several  of  great  excellence,  of  these 
Uie  Jefferson  deserves  particular  mention. 

'  Preserving  Ripe  Fruits. — Your  committee  were  much  interested 
in  the  ripe  fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juice,  without  sugar  or 
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oooking,  by  placing  them  in  a  bottle,  expelling  the  air  in  part 
and  carbonizinir  the  remainder  oy  the  action  of  heat  applied  to 
the  bottle.  Thirteen  bottles  of  the  fruit  so  preserved  were  exhib- 
ited to  us  by  Wm.  R.  Smith,  of  Macedon,  Wayne  county,  viz :  5 
of  cherries,  2  of  peaches,  one  of  strawberries,  3  of  as  many  vari* 
eties  of  currants,  1  of  blackberries,  1  of  plums.  Those  bottles 
which  your  committee  tasted  were  found  of  fine  flavor  and  we 
deem  the  art  of  so  preserving  fruit  of  much  value,  but  requiring 
so  much  nicety  and  care  in  the  manner  of  doing  it  as  to  be  slow  in 
coming  in  to  general  use.  This  fruit,  we  presume,  when  care- 
fully preserved  will  keep  as  long  as  may  be  desired. 

The  following  is  given  us  by  Mr.  Smith  as  his  manner  of  pre- 
serving these  fruits.  They  are  preserved  by  placing  the  bottles, 
filled  with  the  fruits,  in  cold  water  and  raising  the  water  to  the 
boiling  point  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  corking  and  sealing 
them  immediately ;  some  varieties  of  fruit  will  not  fill  the  bottle 
with  their  own  juice,  those  must  be  filled  with  boiling  water. 

Quinces,  Grapes,  Ceanberries,  &c. 

Judges. — Hon.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  Ch'n,  Syracuse ;  M.  B.  Bate- 
ham,  Columbus,  Ohio;  B.  G.  Pardee,  Palmyra. 

Quinces. — ^Best  12  quinces  of  any  variety,  Dr.  N.  Winton,  Ha- 
vana, $3.    2.  J.  W.  Seward,  Rochester,  Transactions. 

Grapes. — ^Best  and  most  extensive  collection  of  good  native 
grapes  grown  in  the  open  air,  Dr.  R.  T.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  $5. 

Best  3  varieties  of  native  or  grapes  under  glass,  Bissel  &  Hooker, 
Rochester,  $5.    2.  H.  L.  Suydam,  Geneva,  $2. 

Best  dish  of  native  grapes,  Henry  Paine,  Lockport,  Transactions. 
3.  H.  Lovecroft,  Rochester,  Thomas'  Fruits.  S.  H.  Ainsworth, 
West  Bloomfield,  Thomas'  Fruits.  Mrs.  Elisha  Taylor,  Buffalo, 
toT  Black  Hamburg  Grapes,  Downing's  Fruits. 

Watermelons. — ^Best  specimen,  John  Donnellan,  Greece,  $3.  3. 
W.  T.  Lawrence,  Rochester,  $2.  Best  collection  of  Watermelons, 
John  Donnellan,  Greece,  $3. 

Muskmelons. — ^Best  specimens,  H.  N.  Langworthy,  Rochester, 
$3.    2.  N.  Culver,  Arcadia,  $2. 

John  Donnellan,  Greece,  assortment  of  Melons,  Downing's  Fruits. 
H.  Rooker,  Rochester,  dish  of  filberts,  Thomas'  Fruits. 
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Foreign  Friuts. 

Judges — J.  J.  Thomas,  Chairman,  Macedon. 

For  six  dishes  of  fine  exotic  grapes — Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Golden  Chasselas,  and  Black  Hamburg,  (one  bunch  of  the  latter 
11  inches  long  and  6  J  broad,)  Roswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  New  Jersy, 
Small  Silver  Medal  and  Transactions. 

John  Stinson,  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  3  dozen  peaches,  of  Craw- 
ford's Early,  many  of  the  specimens  over  10  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, Transactions. 

Commended  as  worthy  of  notice  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society,--^ 
A.  E.  Pardee,  Rochester,  2  oranges  from  a  tree  planted  by  Wash- 
ington. 

W.  S.  Booth,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  apples,  peaches,  nectarines^ 
and  pears. 

Baxter's  garden,  Philadelphia,  White  Doyenne,  or  Virgalieu 
pear,  measuring  3  inches  in  height  and  in  diameter,  exhibited  by 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon. 

Dr.  Benjamin  McVicar,  Wisconsin,  Columbia,  plums  and  pears. 

Paintings,  &c. 

Best  daguerreotype  of  a  domestic  animal,  0.  B.  Evans,  Buffalo, 
Diploma,  for  fat  ox  of  Col.  Sherwood. 

Stoves,  Cookino. 

Judges. — ^Henry  Wells,  Chairman,  Aurora,  John  Day,  Jr.,  Roches- 
ter, John  L.  Clarlc,  Palmyra. 

Best  cooldng  stove,  for  wood  fire,  "  Davy  Crockett,"  John  M, 
French  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Silver  Medal.  2.  Beardsley,  Wilber  & 
Newell,  Waterville,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Best  cooking  stove  lor  coal,  Warren,  Sweatland  &  Co. ,  Half  Moon, 
Silver  Medal.    2.  J.  C.  Hermance,  Albany,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Best  cooking  range  for  families,  James  Cowles  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
Silver  Medal. 

Best  furnace  or  other  apparatus  for  warming  houses,  economy 
of  construction  and  consumption  of  fuel,  and  security  to  premises 
talcen  into  consideration,  James  Cowles  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Silver 
Medal. 

Coal  furnace,  an  excellent  arrangement  for  lai^e  buildings,  com- 
bining great  heating  surface,  and  weight  of  metal.  E.  Y.  Knee- 
land,  Buffalo,  Silver  Medal. 

<< Dairy  Maid,"  manufactured  by  J.  S.  &M.  Peckham,  Utioa,  ex- 
hibited by  A.  K.  Amsden,  Rochester,  an  article  of  much  merit,  not 
only  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Dairy,  but  equally  so  to  those  of 
private  families,  very  simple  in  construction,  and  a  reasonable 
price.  Diploma. 

A.  K.  Amsden,  set  of  fire  and  stove  trimmings,  of  his  manufao- 
tore,  of  superior  merit,  Trans. 
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Commended. — The  Half  Moon  Air-Tight  cooking  stove,  of  supe- 
rior casting  and  good  workmanship. 

The  Salamander  Stove,  manufactured  by  D.  S.  Crandall,  Lock- 
port,  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  fiimilies.  The  summer  arrange- 
ment Is  much  approved. 

Paelor. 

Judges. — John  H.  Tilman,  Chairman,  Geneva ;  Lucius  H.  Pratt, 
Bufialo ;  Wm.  P.  Cleveland,  Waterville. 

Best  ornamental  parlor  stove,  "  Folding  Door  Parlor,"  Jewett  & 
Root,  Buflfalo,  Silver  Medal.  2.  S.  H.  Ransom  &  Co.,  "  Persian," 
Albany,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Best  hall  stove,  A.  K.  Amsd^n,  Rochester,  "  Davy's  Coal  Stove," 
made  by  Davy,  Anthony  &  Phillips,  Troy,  Silver  Medal.  2.  John 
M.  French  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Race  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  certificate  for  self-regulating  parlor 
stoves,  having  heretofore  received  the  premium. 

Henry  Ruttan,  Cobourg,  Canada  West,  diploma  for  new  venti- 
lating stove. 

Silver  Ware,  Cutlery,  &c. 

Judges, — ^Benj.  R.  Norton,  Chairman,  Syracuse. 

Best  exhibition  of  silver  ware,  D.  &  6.  McElwin,  Rochester, 
Small  Silver  Medal. 

400  samples  of  American  cutlery,  D.  West,  agent  of  Waterville 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Diploma  and  Silver  Medal. 

Specimens  of  Ameiican  cutlery,  T.  Waird,  East  Avon,  Small 
Silver  Medal.  This  is  the  first  production  of  Mr.  Waird,  and  very 
creditable  to  his  skill. 

Sample  of  butcher  and  other  knives,  Wm.  Callen,  Mendon, 
Small  Silver  Medal. 

Sample  of  jewelry  emblems,  Norton  &  Seymour,  Syracuse,  en- 
tered for  exhibition  only,  commended. 

Case  of  fountain  pens,  Bishop  &  Codding,  Rochester,  Silver  Medal. 

Temperance  emblems,  T.  Parsons,  Buffalo,  Silver  Medal. 

Miscellaneous   Articles. 

Judges. — C.  Fletcher,  Chairman,  Indianapolis;  A.  Osborn, 
Watervliet ;  E.  E.  Piatt,  Albany. 

Model  of  bridge,  Roman  Gay,  highly  commended. 

Sample  of  clay  candle  moulds,  A.  Wilcox,  East  Bloomfield,  Dip. 

Obstetrical  chair  and  supporter,  Asa  Blood,  Milwaukie,  Wiseon* 
sin.  Diploma. 

Willow  baskets,  Gen.  R.  Harmon,  Wheatland,  Transactions. 

Sample  of  liquid  cuticle.  Orange  Judd,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  com- 
mended. 

Specimens  of  flint  enameled  ware,  Andrew  J.  Brackett,  Dip. 
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One  boy^  sled,  A.  Bottglass  Miller,  Rochester,  Small  Silver 
Medal. 

Samples  of  Jamaica  ginger,  and  perfumery,  S.  L.  King,  New- 
York,  Diploma. 

Gilt  frame  looking  glasses,  Lawson  Annesley,  Albany,  Silver 
Medal. 

Specimens  of  door  plates  and  window  signs,  Benjamin  W.  Frank- 
lin, Eockton,  Diploma. 

Special  Report. 
The  committee,  to  which  were  referred  sundry  articles  for  exam- 
ination in  the  class  of  miscellaneous  articles,  respectfully  report, 
that  they  have  bestowed  such  attention  on  the  subject  as  their 
time  and  opportunity  would  permit.  v 

One  of  the  first  articles  examined  was  samples  of  Oil  of  Pep- 
permint, manufactured  by  H.  G.  &  L.  B.  Hotchkiss,  of  Lyons, 
Wayne  co.,  N.'  T.  Prom  certificates  and  other  evidence  ftirnished 
by  the  proprieters,  this  Oil  appears  to  be  unusually  pure  and 
valuable,  and  meets  with  a  ready  sale  in  Loudon,  at  a  price  con- 
siderably above  other  American  Oils  extracted  from  the  same 
plant.  The  committee  recommend  that  a  small  Silver  Medal  be 
awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  G.  &  L.  B.  Hotchkiss,  for  their  skill  in  this 
branch  of  industry. 

A  Mineral  Paint  found  on  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Hawks, 
of  Columbia,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  said,  by  those  who  have  used 
it  mixed  with  oil,  to  form  a  valuable  pigment.  The  committee 
regard  it  as  worthy  of  further  trial.  Mr.  C.  P.  Hunt,  of  Rockton, 
N.  Y.,  presented  several  kinds  of  Ink,  the  principal  merit  of 
which,  is  its  non-corroding  character,  it  being  free  from  acids ; 
such  an  ink,  if  durable,  must  be  valuable.  Mr.  Elisha  Waters,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  also  exhibited  several  specimens  of  black,  blue,  car- 
mine and  indelible  inks,  to  which  the  committee  could  bestow 
but  a  passing  notice. 

Messrs.  Taylor  &  Co.  of  Syracuse,  deserve  particular  commen- 
dation, for  the  purity  and  excellence  of  their  double  refined  Sale- 
ratus.     They  exhibited  both  the  super-carbonate  of  Soda  and 
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Potash  These  ai'ticles  being  of  ever  j  day  consumption  in  food,  it  is 
important  that  they  be  free  from  all  impurities,  and  to  encourage 
the  manufactiu-e  of  such,  the  committee  recommend  that  a  premi- 
um of  three  dollars  be  awarded  to  these  Pearl  and  Soda  ashes. 

Mr.  Geo  H.  Botsford,  of  Waterloo,  N.  T.,  exhibited  specimens 
of  beautiful  soap,  with  evld^ce  of  its  excellence.  A  diploma  is 
recommended  to  be  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Mr.  Finkle,  of  Utica, 
had  on  exhibition  improved  Wire  Heddle-s,  used  in  weaving.  From 
appearances,  the  committee  are  favorably  impressed  with  this  ar- 
ticle ;  but  the  committee  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to  speak 
confidently  of  its  merits. 

DANIEL  LEE,  Chairman. 

Agricultural  Implements  or  Machinery,  not  before  named. 

Judges. — ^L.  A.  Spalding,  Chairman,  Lockport ;  B.  S.  Stevens. 

Smut  machine,  L.  W.  Smith,  Troy,  having  heretofore  received 
the  highest  premium,  is  awarded  the  certificate  of  the  Society. 

Best  smut  machine,  L.  Durlcee,  Alden,  Diploma. 

Horse-power  churning  machine,  Wheeler,  Mellick  &  Co.,  Albany, 
Silver  Medal. 

One  canal  wheelbarrow,  J.  Rapalje  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Transac- 
tions. 

Machinert,  of  Metal  coMPOsmoN,  for  general  uses. 

Judges.— John  Mallory,  Chairman,  Penn  Tan ;  Myron  Adams, 
East  Bloomfield  ;  Nelson  Nobles. 

H.  H.  Orannis  &  Co.,  Rochester,  1  set  tinman's  machines,  Dip. 

Sangster  &  Co.,  Bufiklo,  patent  spring  lanterns  and  lamps.  Silver 
Medal. 

Groves  &  Mountenay,  Buffalo,  experimental  gas  meter.  Silver 
Medal. 

AUcott  k  Bros.,  Rochester,  locomotive  lamp  and  patent  burner, 
Diploma. 

Henry  Wray,  Rochester,  locomotive  lamp,  Silver  Medal. 

A.  Meneely  and  Son,  West  Troy,  1  chime  bells,  certificate  ;  1st 
premium  awarded  heretofore. 

A.  Meneely  &  Son,  West  Troy,  ship  bell,  Silver  Medal. 

do.  do.    one  case  surveyor's  instruments.  Dip. 

James  Barnes,  Franklin,  Delaware  county,  stop  coupling,  for 
attaching  whiflletrees  to  carriages.  Diploma. 

Chas.  W.  Russell,  Washington,  D.  C,  improved  chimney  cap 
ventilator,  and  centripetal  fire  place,  Diplonui. 
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John  H.  Jones,  Rochester,  card  of  re-cnt  files,  and  rasps,  ^3. 
Robert  Simpson,  New- York,  exhibited  Singer's  patent  sewing 
machine,  Silver  Medal  and  Diploma. 
J.  D.  White,  Hartford,  Gt.,  1  engine  lathe,  Diploma. 
C.  W.  Coe,  Buflfalo,  1  hand  drill.  Diploma. 
8.  Farnham  &  Son,  Rochester,  1  universal  chuck,  Dip. 
Duryee,  Forsyth  &  Co.,  Railroad  truck  scale,  $10  and  Diploma* 

Do.  do.      improved  road  scraper,  |2. 

Do.  do.      warehouse  truck,  Silver  Medal. 

Hitchcock  &  McMasters,  Rochester,  copying  press,  Silver  MedaL 
H.  E.  Smith,  Fowlerville,  1  fan  blower  and  bellows.  Dip. 
J.  M.  French,  1  miniature  copper  tea  kettle  and  stand,  |li 
Wm.  Porter  &  Co.,  New-York,  hand  car  and  signal  lamp,  $3. 

The  judges  would  state  that  they  were  called  to  view  50  scales, 
of  assorted  sizes,  made  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  by  Duryee,  For- 
syth &  Co.,  and  Hitchcock  &  McMasters.  Both  of  these  companies 
have  often  exhibited  their  scales  at  previous  Fairs,  and  received 
numerous  diplomas.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  judges  could 
assign  a  reason  for  a  preference  of  the  scales  of  one  company  over 
those  of  another,  where  the  scales  of  both  were  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  a  five  cent  piece*  would  turn  a  scale  of  600  or  800  lbs.  Their 
merits  are  too  well  established  in  public  estimation  to  need  our 
commendation.  A  railroad  track  scale,  by  Duryee,  Forsyth  &  Co., 
we  particularly  examined  and  highly  approved.  Although  weigh- 
ing 30  tons,  they  weigh  accurately  small  articles. 

Abticles  Constructed  of  Wood. 

Judges. — Andrew  Dunlap,  jr.,  Ch'n,  Ovid ;  Vm.  Fuller,  Skane- 
ateles. 

Ornamental  gilt  artists'  frame,  Adam  Elder,  Roch.,  Silver  Medal. 

Ornamental  gilt  portrait  frame,  J.  H.  Thompson,  Rochester, 
Small  Silver  Medal. 

Miner's  crossbar  bee  hive,  T.  B.  Miner,  Clinton,  Diploma. 

Spledld  show  case,  E.  P.  Earle,  Geneva,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

BeautiAiI  show  ease,  Silsbee^uckley  &  Bennett,  Geneva,  Trans. 

2  Water  kegs,  L.  D.  Heaton,  Potsdam,  Diploma. 

Fancy  milk  pail,  Jacob  Galentine,  Rush,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Flour  barrel  and  half  barrel,  Wm.  F.  Sterritt,  Rochester,  Trans. 

Well  wrought  com  basket,  James  Stocum,  Penfleld,  Trans. 

Dozen  fancy  brooms,  I.  S.  Chamberlain,  Fort  Plain,  Trans. 

Box  fancy  brooms,  Joseph  Wyckoflf,  Varick,  Norton's  Essay. 

Cane,  board,  and  log  rules,  Francis  Dana,  Rochester,  Trans. 
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1  ox  yoke,  E.  Sheldon.  Senuett.  Trans. 

Two  water  filters  and  fountains,  A.  M.  Badger,  Boch^ster,  Silver 
Medal. 

Patent  boot  tree,  Wm.  Upfleld,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Small  S.  Medal. 

Bight  and  left  depressed  iron  screw  bedstead,  John  D.  Sanborn, 
Cowlesville,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Varieties  lasts  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  Payenized  do.  for  India 
Rubbers,  H.  N.  Curtis,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Camera  obscura,  E.  Forbes,  Albany,  Silver  Medal. 

Improved  writing  desk,  Norris  &  Flanders,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  Diploma. 

Cook's  patent  flour  cooling  and  bolting  machine,  Samuel  Cook, 
Adams  Basin,  Diploma. 

Apple  paring  and  quartering  machine,  from  Ohio,  Diploma. 

Commended.— Wm.  Osgood, Rochester,  improved  Flutter  wheel, 
for  water  powers. 

Articles  manufactured  of  Leather,  India  RuBBB»,6uTTAPERCHAy 

&C.,  NOT  BEFORE  NAMED. 

Judges. — Peter  Patterson,  chairman,  Livingston. 

A.  R.  Prichard,  Rochester,  for  trunks.  Diploma. 

N.  G.  Hawley,  Rochester,  book  binding.  Silver  Medal. 

A.  M.  Cross,  Albany,  best  tanned  leather,  Silver  Medal. 
^     W.  H.  Harrington,  Moravia,  calf  skins,  Trans. 

J.  J.  Holsley,  Churchville,  calf  skins,  Trans. 

O.  M.  Seeley,  Rochester,  improved  method  of  tanning  sheep 
skins,  Transactions. 

J.  F.  Rothgangle,  Rochester,  specimen  of  glue,  American  Insti- 
tute, Transactions. 

F.  Stetzenmager  &  Co.,  sample  stone  ware,  American  Institute. 
J.  W.  Briggs,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  improved  horse  collar,  Ti'ans. 
Palmer  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  artificial  leg.  Diploma. 
Peter  Nessell,  fine  carriage  top.  Trans.  American  Institute. 

G.  E.  Starkweather,  Ohio,  for  his  exhibition  of  curled  hair  and 
hair  mattrasses.  Silver  Medal. 

Dr.  J.  Peer,  Rochester,  dental  preparations.  Trans. 
Charles  A.  Mott,  Lansingburgh,  mineral  paint,  Silver  Medal. 
J.  W.  Hatch  &  Co.,  Rochester,  case  l)oots  and  shoes.  Silver  Med. 
Myron  Strong  &  Co.,  Rochester,  whip.  Diploma. 
G.  V.  Stevens,  Rochester,  7  rolls  oak-tanned  leather,  for  machine 
belting.  Trans. 

Articles  composed  of  Cloth,  FrR,  &c.,  srcii  as  Caps,  Hats,  Furs, 
Umbrellas,  &c.,  not  before  mentioned. 

Judges. — Wm.  H.  Watson,  Chairman,  Potsdam ;  Archibald  Mo 
Lean,  Caledonia ,  Theodore  B.  Hamilton. 
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Clark  &  Oilman,  Rochester,  1st  preDiiumon  hat8,Diplomaand^5. 

6.  Phillips,  do.  2d  do.,  Silver  Medal  and  Trans. 

Haywood  &  Son,  do  3d  do  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Clark  &.  Oilman,  Rochester,  ladies'  and  children's  fancy  riding 
hats,  1st.  premium.  Silver  Medal. 

Haywood  &  Son,  do  2d  do,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Clark  &  Oilman,  Rochester,  furs,  1st  premium,  $6. 

6.  Phillips,  do.,  for  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ladies'  swans  down 
caps,  Silver  Medal. 

Altman  &  Stettheimer,  Rochester,  clothing.  Diploma  and  Small 
Silver  Medal. 

Lovecraft  and  Cornwall,  do  do..  Dip.  and  $5. 

A.  Mallory,  Rochester,  pasteboard  boxes.  Diploma. 

F.  W.  Famham  &  Co.,  Cohoes,  fancy  linen  thread.  Diploma. 

Jesse  K.  Park,  Albany,  tracing  linen  and  tracing  paper.  Small 
Silver  Medal. 

Commended. — O.  Philips,  for  superior  moleskin  hats,  for  good 
workmanship,  strength  and  durability. 

A  moleskin  hat,  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Tobin,  of  Rochester. 

The  Judges  have  to  remark,  that  although  the  specimens  sub- 
mitted by  competitors  for  their  consideration  were  very  numerous, 
yet  all  of  them  were  found  of  such  superior  merit,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely  difficult  to  determine  the  award  of  premiums. 

Ibon  and  Stecl. 

^uages. — John  Vemam,  Chairman,  Mount  Morris ;  S.  Richard- 
son, I&chester ;  Alexander  Williams,  Henrietta. 

Two  coaches  and  buggy  wagon,  James  Cunningham,  Rodiestear, 
Diploma  and  Silver  Medal. 

Four  cast-steel  horse  shoes  and  two  springs,  W.  A.  Sweet,  Pom- 
pey,  Transactions. 

Two  buggy  wagons,  John  McMahon,  Rochester,  Silver  Medal.  • 

One  top  buggy  wagon,  James  M.  Southwick,  Rochester,  Small 
Medal. 

Machine  for  cutting  bolts  atid  nuts,  Z.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Honeoye, 
Small  Silver  Medal. 

Lot  of  cast-steel  augers,  one  pump  auger,  fence  cap  boring  ma- 
chine, Bernard  Hewes,  Rochester,  Silver  Medal. 

Cask  of  smoothing  irons.  Brown  fc  Mills,  Mount  Morris,  Trans. 

Dogs  for  planing  machine,  Joseph  Adams  &  Son,  Hadley,  Mass., 
Transactions. 

Model  window  fasteners  and  blinds,  W.  Race  &  Co.,  Seneca 
Falls,  Transactions. 

One  model  hubb  and  set  of  Phillip's  patent  boxes,  &c.,  Downs, 
Silsby  &  Gould,  Seneca  Falls,  Diploma. 
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Model  steam  engine,  E.  M.  &  J.  E.  Mix,  lihaea,  Silver  Medal. 

Railroad  truck  box,  George  Herrick,  Susquehanna,  N.  Y.,  Tran 
sactions. 

Machine  belt  clasp,  Albert  M.  Smith,  Rochester,  Transactions 

Lathe  machine,  T.  R.  Bailey,  Lockport,  Diploma. 

Calculating  machine,  Wm.  N.  Hanes,  Rochester,  Transactions. 

Improved  sewing  machine,  Akins  ft  Felthousen,  Ithaca,  Small 
Silver  Medal. 

Bolt  and  screw  cutting  machine.  Van  Brocklin  k  McLean,  R07- 
alton.  Diploma. 

One  bird  cage,  R.  H.  Barnard,  Le  Roy,  Transactions. 

Two  safes  with  Lillie's  safe  locks,  Troy,  Silver  Medal. 

One  democrat  wagpn,  Soules  &  West,  Trans. 

One  light  buggy  wagon,  G.  E.  Stauring,  Schenectady,  Trans. 

Ghark's  patent  combined  grinding  and  bolting  mill,  Edwin  Glark, 
Lancaster  city,  Pennsylvania,  Diploma  and  Silver  Medal. 

One-half  dozen  horse  shoes,  Wm.  Gutting,  Rochester,  Trans. 

Shingle  machine,  Smith  &  Harding,  Rochester,  Transactions. 

Barometer  and  thermometer,  D.  Kendall,  Pittsford,  Diploma* 

Buggy  wagon  with  2  seats,  Goodrich  &  Root,  Mt.  Morris, 

Family  carriage,  John  6.  King,  Romulus,  Transactions. 

Washing  macUne,  Joseph  Hall,  Unadilla,  Transactions. 

Chain  pump  and  fixtures,  J.  W.  Wheeler  &  Go.,  Seneca  Falls, 
Silver  medal, 

Two  force  pumps,  N.  F.  Marsh,  Seneca  Falls,  Small  Silver  Med. 

Morticing  machine,  £.  H.  Bennett,  Warren,  Ohio,  Transactions. 

Leather  splitting  gage,  sample  shoemaker's  tools,  6.  6.  Town- 
send,  Mt.  Morris,  Diploma  and  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Lot  steel  board  rules,  &c.,  Francis  Dana,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Two  ice  cream  freezers,  H.  B.  Massel,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  Trans. 

Patent  tenon  bit,  E.  H.  Bennett,  Warren,  Ohio,  Nortons'  Essay. 

Hat  and  coat  stand,  Bradley  &  Romans,  East  Bloomfield,  Trans. 

Candy  machine,  B.  O'Brien,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Four  pieces  patent  carriage  axels,  W.  S.  Saunders,  Hastings, 
Transactions. 

'  Set  patent  axles,  H.  Banker,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Stave  cutting  machine,  G.  B.  Hutchinson,  Waterloo,  Diploma. 

Patent  cutter,  Moses  Miller,  Fort  Ann,  Transactions. 

One  Miller's  patent  cutter,  Taylor  &  Burt,  Wayne  co..  Trans. 

Samples  of  rotary  engine  pumps,  A.  W.  Gary,  Brockport,  Di- 
ploma and  Transactions. 

Two  cases  saws  and  trowels,  S.  Flint,  Rochester,  Diploma  and 
Silver  Medal. 

Eighteen  sash  locks,  W.  E.  Arnold,  Rochester,  Transactions. 

One  pair  patent   railroad  wheels,  William  Kidd,  Rochester, 
Transactions. 

Improved  shifting  buggy  top,  Hibbard  &  Green,  Henrietta,  Dip. 

Three  pair  railroad  car  wheels,  E.  D.  Garpenter  &  Go.,  Trans. 
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One  cutter  and  3  buggies,  Schoonmaker  &  Smith,  Bhinebeck, 
Small  Silver  Medal  and  Transactions. 

Sample  lightning  rods,  Johnson  k  Brothers,  Clockville,  Trans. 

One  buggy  wagon,  Loren  &  Carpenter,  Troy,  Diploma. 

One  salamander  safe,  lock  and  cover,  C.  J.  Gaylor,  New-York, 
Small  Silver  Mddal  and  Transa^ons. 

Dempsey's  Rotary  screening  bran  duster  and  smut  machine, 
Balch,  Eaton  &  Co.,  Baldwinsville,  Diploma. 

Samples  American  cast  steel,  Geo.  H.  Smith,  Rochester,  Dip. 

Horizontal  steam  engine,  20  horse  power,  A.  R.  Swift,  Rochester, 
Diploma. 

Cast  iron  wagon  boxes,  James  Bailey,  North  Chili,  Diploma. 

Cast  steel  horse  shoes,  Thomas  Hall,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Trans. 

Light  buggy  waggon,  Dusenbury  &  Arthur,  New-York,  Silver 
Medal. 

Horse  shoe  swedge  and  sample  shoes,  John  Henderson,  Ithaca, 
Transactions. 

Dutchess,  Temple  ft  Morse's  patent  grate,  J.  A.  Campbell,  Buf- 
&lo,  Transactions. 

One  water  ram,  A.  D.  Smith,  Meredith,  Delaware  co.,  Dip. 

Screw  cutting  machine,  McKn^ht  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Diploma  and 
Small  Silver  Medal. 

Samples  cast  steel  hammers  and  bit  stocks,  David  Maydole  & 
Co.,  Norwich,  Small  Silver  Medal  and  Trans. 

Paint  Mill,  Geo.  W.  Cleveland,  Waterville,  Trans. 

Cast  iron  proof  stalSIs,  John  F.  Bush,  Rochester,  Dip. 

Stone  rubbing  and  sawing  machine,  R.  D.  Turner,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  Diploma. 

Guns  and  rifles,  William  Billinghurst,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Pleasure  buggy,  Bradley  &  Noble,  Rushford,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

Carriage  and  buggy.  Corns  &  Stewart,  Rochester,  Small  Silver 
Medal. 

Two  cast  iron  lions,  two  do  dogs,  2  do  tree  guards,  one  do  rustic 
chair,  two  do.  vases,  two  set  tin  machines,  six  ^ards,  J.  E.  Che- 
ney, Rochester,  Small  Silver  Medal  and  Trans. 

Scale  beams  and  samples  of  iron  railing,  Martin  Briggs,  Roches- 
ter, Diploma. 

Machine  for  cutting  screws  for  bedsteads,  J.  P.  Dresser,  TifiSin, 
Ohio,  commended. 

Morticing  and  tenoning  machine,  Wm.  Kegg,  Lassellville, Trans. 

Samples  of  furnace  registers,  rustic  chairs,  ventilators,  vases,  hall 
stands,  flower  stands,  James  Cowles  &  Co.,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Samples  of  hardware  and  miscellaneous  articles  of  their  manu- 
&cture,  Rochester  Novelty  Works,  Diploma  and  commended. 

Weeks'  Rotary  morticing  machine,  Isaac  Butts,  Rochester,  Dip. 

Lot  of  house  carpenter's  tools,  do  ship  carpenter's  tools- do  coop- 
er's and  carpenter's  tools,  and  a  lai^e  variety  of  other  articles,  L. 
ft  J.  White,  BufiUo,  Diploma  and  Silver  Medal. 
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Lot  of  house  catp^iter's  tools,  do  ship  oarpenter's  tools,  do 
'  cooper's  and  carpenter's  tools,  and  a  large  variety  of  other  articles, 
W.  W.  Bryan,  Boehester,  Diploma  and  Silver  Medal. 

Lot  of  house  carpenter's  tools,  do.  ship  carpenter's  tools,  do 
cooper's  and  carpenter's  tools,  and  a  largevarietyof  other  articles, 
D.  K.  Barton,  Rochester,  Diploma  and  Silver  Medal. 

Case  hardened  or  steel  converted  axles,  Alfred  £.  Smith  Brown- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  Diploma  and  Transactions,  Silver  Medal  awarded  last 
year. 

On  examination  of  the  foregoing  three  lots  of  tools,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  L.  &  J.  White,  W.  W.  Bryan,  and  D.  R.  Barton,  the 
Judges  find  the  display  unequalled  by  any  former  exhibition,  and 
the  three  lots,  in  many  respects,  are  so  nearly  equal  in  point  of 
style  and  finish,  that  they  are  unable  to  discriminate  between 
them. 

Awards  by  Special  Committee. — ^Mrs.  Alonzo  Havens,  Wales, 
(£irie  county,  for  a  shawl  manufactured  by  herself.  Small  Silver 
Medal. 

Marsh  &  Co.,  New-Jork,  for  trusses,  &c..  Diploma. 

H.  C.  Wanzer,  Rochester,  specimens  of  artificial  teeth.  Trans. 

T.  Sellick,  New- York,  for  patent  zinc  paint,  manufactured  by 
the  New  Jersey  Mining  and  Exploring  Co.,  Diploma. 
•  J.  Dickerman,  Troy,  for  marble  mantlepiece,  Diploma. 

C.  Wilson,  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  scales  for  testing  gold,  DiplcMU. 

A.  W.  Cary,  Brockport,  for  hose  coupling,  Transactions. 

C.  W.  Sanders,  New-York,  for  specimens  of  sheet  music.  Dip. 

George  Peck,  Rochester,  for  specimens  of  chandeliers  of  superior 
workmanship,  Diploma. 

Weddle  &  Son,  Rochester,  for  superior  article  of  paint.  Small 
Silver  Medal. 

E.  Bradfield,  Rochester,  ornament  made  of  prussiate  of  potash, 
Transactions. 

E.  A.  Miller,  Rochester,  superior  paste  and  water-proof  black- 
iog,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

George  Ware,  LeRoy,  for  superior  teazles.  Transactions. 

A.  &  J.  Allen,  Fair  Haven,  Vermont,  roofing  tile.  Transactions. 

W.  H.  Kemp,  New- York,  superior  article  of  gold  leaf.  Diploma. 

Gardiner  &  Mix,  Schoharie,  for  an  oscillating  roller  axle  wheel 
for  wagon,  a  certificate;  a  Diploma  and  Silver  Medal  having  been 
awarded  last  year. 

A  tile  machine,  for  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile,  was  exhibited 
by  Alvin  Wilcox,  of  West  Bloomfield,  which  appears  to  be  an 
excellent  machine,  and  a  Diploma  is  awarded. 

F.  M.  Mathie,  Bufialo,  Uxree  hand  railroad  cars,  Diploma. 
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A.  S.  Baboock  &  Ck).,  Albany,  for  a  superior  article  of  drain  tile 
and  pipe.  Diploma. 

John  H.  Whitlock,  Troy,  cast  and  turned  Brittania  ware,  very 
superior,  Silver  Medal. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  agricultural  publications,  exhib- 
ited by  D.  M.  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  very  tastefully  arranged.  The 
effort  made  by  Mr.  Dewey  to  bring  these  publications  before  th^ 
farmers  of  New-York,  is  praiseworthy,  and  a  Diploma  is  awarded. 

Miss  E.  Paxton,  (blind,)  Westmoreland,  for  flower  vases,  card 
basket,  reticule,  made  of  beads,  and  child's  knit  garment  and 
tidy,|3. 

C.  S.  Brewster,  Geddes,  exhibited  a  barrel  of  solar  salt,  of  th6 
first  quality,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  equal  if  not 
superior  to  any  made  in  this  country,  or  in  Europe,  Silver  Medal. 

Lambert's  Pictorial  Anatomy,  Transactions. 

A  specimen  of  Compound  Rail  for  Railroads,  offered  by  John 
P.  Winslow,  Troy,  from  the  Mount  Savage  Works,  Maryland,  Sil;Fer 
Medal.  This  rail,  by  being  compounded  of  two  parts  divided  verti- 
cally, allows  the  joining  to  break  joints,  whereby  it  becomes  a  con- 
tikmoua  rail,  doing  away  with  the  plating  and  battering  of  the  joint 
on  the  old  rail,  and  admits  a  great  saving  in  castings  and  fasten- 
ings at  the  joints,  spiking  down  being  entirely  sufGicient;  and  is 
found  in  use  to  cause  a  great  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  in 
maehinery  and  the  repairs  of  the  track* 

Specimens  of  American  Blister  and  Cast  Steel,  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Geofge  H.  Smith,  manufactured  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Eaton, 
Rochester,  by  their  newly  discovered  process  by  which  the  time^ 
and  consequently  the  expense  required,  is  very  greatly  reduced. 
The  quality,  particularly  of  the  cast  steel,  after  subjection  to  the 
most  severe  tests  both  as  to  strength  and  hardness,  (as  in  turning 
chilled  iron)  and  in  the  finest  cutting  edge,  has  been  found  to  be 
unsurpassed.  Whenever  tried  it  has  been  admitted  to  be  equal  or 
ffliperior  to  ssxy  hitherto  used, 

Mr.  E.iPhin^y:  presented  a  large  cube  of  Anthracite  Goal  weigh- 
ing 2,200  lbs.,  from,  the  Diamond  Mine,  Lackawana,Penn.,  owned 
by  the  Ladcawana  &  Western  Railroad  Company.  It  is  a  beauty 
tal  Sj^wmn  of  that  article,  and  it  is  thought,  will  compare  with. 
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the  Lehigh  varieties.  It  is  situated  on  a  direct  raUroad  route  fh>m 
Bochester  to  the  Mines,  and  can  be  afforded  there  for  a  trifle  le60 
than  |5.00,  or  at  Ithaca  for  $3.95  per  ton.  Silver  Medal. 

«  Fine  A&ts. 

Judges. — ^Lyman  Clary  and  E.  W.  Leavenworth. 

E.  T.  Whitney,  Rochester,  for  daguerreotypes,  first  premium^ 
Diploma. 

M.  F.  Sejmolds,  Rochester,  stained  glass.  Transactions. 
Mrs.  Ann  Maria  Treadwell  Redfield,  Rochester,  chart  of  ani- 
mal Icingdom,  Silver  Medal. 
Rich  &  Leslie,  Rochester,  samples  of  graining.  Transaction. 

F.  Yandorn,  Rochester,  samples  of  graining,  Diploma. 
R.  B.  Appleby,  Rochester,  daguerreotypes.  Transactions. 

J.  F.  Thomas,  Syracuse,  specimen  of  die  sinking  and  seal  en- 
graving, Silver  Medal. 
0.  B.  Evans,  Buffalo,  daguerreotypes,  Silver  Medal. 
D.  P.  Newell,  Rochester,  window  shades.  Silver  Medal. 

PATENIZING  TIMBER. 

Committee — Hon.  Daniel  Lee, Ch'n, G.  Dewey, E.  W.  Leavenworth. 

Wood  is  exposed  to  two  natural  forms  of  decay,  called  the  dry 
rot  and  the  wet.  To  counteract  the  operation  of  the  causes  tend- 
ing to  either  or  to  both  of  these,  has  long  been  a  great  desideratum ; 
scientific  men  have  labored  on  this  object,  and  various  methods 
have  been  proposed.  The  introduction  of  some  of  the  salts  which 
were  designed  to  have  a  specific  action  on  the  ligneouB  tissue,  has 
been  the  prominent  plan,ibut  as  this  must  be  done  by  the  use  of 
aqueous  solutions,  an  exposure  to  water  and  the  action  even  of 
moist  air,  would  slowly  and  surely  remove  the  salt  from  the  wood. 
To  the  use  of  common  salt,  acetate  of  iron,  and  even  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  as  in  the  Kyanizing  process,  this  difficulty  proved  in- 
superable. 

The  Payenizing  process  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  all  the  past, 
and  may  ultimately  realize  all  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
such  appliances.  This  process  is  purely  chemical  and  involves  a 
principle  not  before  introduced.  It  is  this,  one  salt,  as  copperas^ 
is  introduced  into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  as  before ;  then  another 
salt  as  muriate  of  lime  "^chloride  of  calcium)  is  injected  in  the 
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'  wood ;  these  two  mutually  decompose  each  other  and  form  a  nearly 
insolable  compound  of  gyipnm  (sulphate  of  lime)  in  the  wood^ 
and  soluble  tfUoridtof  itqu.  Itj  t)ie  former,  especially,  the  wood 
is  made  more  firm,  harder,  not  liable  to  warp,  sustains  a  fine  polish, 
is  nearly  ineombustible  and  is  made  quite  so  by  the  addition  of 
alum  to  th€»  .first  solution,  is  liable  to  liittJa  ej^pansiop.  or  -  contrac- 
tion, increases  nearly  one-eig^  in  weight,  and  boeomes  in 
the  arts  a  far  more  inpertant  and  valuable  malfeisial,  and  in  some 
liespeets  another  substanoe^i  This  is  aoeounted  for  intheprepar- 
atojry  st^.  The  wood  is  sliatfiei  in  a.strpog  cylinder  vt  iron,  uur 
der  a  pre^ure.of  40  lbs.,  or  more  to  the  inch,  by  which  its  suV 
stances,  soluble  in.  sf  ch  heataod  pressure  are  removed,  its  eolortng 
matttf ,  mueilage,  oily  compounds  and  the  lij^e  ate  removed  from 
the  woodland  di^eh^rged  firom  the.cylinder^  This  leayestha  wood 
in  the  state  of  ligneous  matter,  solid  but  porous  and  prepared  to 
reeeive  the  sohitlon  of  copperas.  The  air  is  exhausted  from  the 
cyiibder  by  a  powetfiii  pump  and  the  solution  raised  into  the 
cylinder  and  fore^,  by  a  pressure  of  160  lbs.  to  the  liich,  into  the 
wood  so  prepared. 

These  particulars  have  oeen  noticed  to  show  the  pow^r  by  whleh 
the  solutions  aie  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  wood;  The  Payen^ 
ized  wood  does  not  undergo  either  the  dry  or  wet  rot ;  doubtless  for 
two  reasons:  that  the  portions  most  liable  to  either  mddeof  debay 
have  been  removed,  and  that  a  hardening  aiid  preserving  substance 
has  been  introduced.  It  should  be  added  that  Payenized  materials 
withstand  the  action  of  the  Fungus  Pii^  while  those  unprepared, 
immediately  begin  to  decay  under  its  action,  as  certified  by  the 
excellent  chemist  Dr.  Miller. 

This  fact  is  of  mighty  consequence  in  the  uses  of  wood.  It  is 
substantiate  by  abundant  testimonials  from  England,  where  the 
Payenizing  process  was  patented,  and  has  been  in  operation  for 
years.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  the 
active  and  accurate  Secretary,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
who  ba9  just  ret\irned  from  England.    In  the  use  of  Elm  plank, 
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on  a  plank  Toad,  Judge  i^ael  has  stated  to  the  committee  the  fact 
of  its  not  warping  on  the  grcmnd^  as  the  Ehn  does  before  being 
Paymized.  Payenissed  timber  Is  foiind  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
worms  and  animals  of  seewater,  which  are  so  destructive  to  doclcs 
and  wharves.  The  testimonials  from.  England,  on  this  subject, 
are  as  full  as  can  be  desired.  All  that  seems  necessary,  and  this 
is  essential,  and  on  it  the  aipproval  impfied  bj  the  committee  is 
based,  that  the  saline  matters  'injected  into  tiie  wood  should  be 
made  folly  and  completely  to  penetrate  every  part  <ft  the  wood  or 
materials  operated  upon.  In  sfiip^building,  plank  and  railroads, 
•  in  flooring  and  roofing,  and  the  manufacture  of  chairs,  flimiture, 
and  articles  innumerable,  Paycsuized  wood  proinises  to  be  im- 
mensely valuable.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  i^lica- 
tions  of  this  preparation,  as'the  extent  of  them  kriiot  conceivable. 

The  committee  are  not  prepared  to  report  on  the  proposed  use 
^  Payenized  wood  by  the  American  Patent  Wooden'  Railway 
Cdrnpany.  The  statements  and  calculaii<His  in  the  prospectus  of 
the  company,  are  certainly  plausible — and,  shotld  they  be  sus- 
tained, by  experiment,  the  plan  will  be  adopted.  It  only  seems 
necessary  that  the,  Paytnized  raiU  shall  he  found,  on  trial,  to  be 
cheaper  than  those  of  iron.  That  Payenized  timber  will  come 
into  extensive  use,  the  committee  entertain  no  doubt.  It  can  only 
be  necessary  for  fhe  facts  to  foe  circulated  amoug  our  intelligent 
and  enterprizing  citizens. 

tkUract  from  Report  on  Rail  Car  and  Wheels^  exhibited  at  the  Fairy 
by  Mr,  Horace  W.  Woodruffs  Jefferson  County. 
Col.  L.  6.  Morris,  from  the  committee  appointed  on  the  subject, 
reported  that  he  examined  the  car,  and  that  the  wood  work  is  of 
the  very  best  kind,  and  the  wheels  are  so  constructed  that  should 
one  of  them  break,  their  position  is  retained  upoii  the  track,  in  a 
very  great  degree  lessening  the  chance  of  running  off  the  track, 
and  reducing  the  risk  of  railroad  conveyance.    Diploma. 

Wine. 

Judets, — John  A.  King,  Chairman,  Jamaica ;  J.  Watson  Webb, 
New- York;  L.  F.  Allen,  Black  Bock;  Samuel  Miller,  John  Wil- 
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liams,  Rochester,  John  A.  Warden,  M.  D.,  Cincij;inati  j  G .  W.  Holly, 
Niagara  Falls. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Updike,  best  currant  wine,  made  in  1847,  Diploma. 

Ebenezer  Sherman,  Crawford,  Orange  county,  currant  wine, 
possessing  an  agreeable  Malaga  flavor. 

H.  N.  Langworthy,  Irondequoit,  White  currant  wine,  Malaga 
flavor. 

A.  Hi  Morris,  Stafford,  domestic  wine,  from  the  Clinton  grape, 
richly  sugared. 

Dry  Catawba  wints^/wm  Cincinnati^  compared  together  as  to  their 
respective  years  of  vintage. — 1850,  Best,  6.  Sleath,  Diploma.  2. 
L.  JRehfuss.    3.  Thomas  H.  Brandt    4.  J.  Shaub,  (sour.) 

1849. — ^Best,  R.  Buchanan,  Diploma.  2.  Comeau  &  Son.  3. 
Mr.  Ware. 

1848.— Best,  S.  Rintz,  Diploma.  2.  L.  Rehfuss,  (sample  No.  3.) 
3.  L.  Behfuss;  (sample  No.  2.)    4   T.  H.  Yeatman. 

1845. — L.  Rehfuss,  a  sample  of  very  delicate  and  excellent 
wine,  Diploma. 

Sparkling  Wines — Samples  of  Isabella  Und  of  Catawba ;  the 
former  were  pronounced  the  best ;  the  latter,  sparkling  Catawba, 
was  then  compared  with  a  bottle  of  the  best  Heidsick^  and  pro- 
nounced, by  the  committee,  very  nearly  equal  to  U. 

The  committee  on  Wines  beg  leave  to  report  the  result  of  their 
trial  of  the  various  native  wines  offered  for  examination.  Of  the 
several  preparations  from  Elderberry,  Currant  and  Cherry,  the 
committee  would  remark  that  however  agreeable  or  useful  they 
may  be  for  domestic  use,  they  can  hardly  be  ranked  in  competition 
with  wines  prepared  from  the  grape.  A  bottle  of  currant  wine 
made  by  Mrs.  Updike  in  1847,  was  pronounced  the  best  of  the 
samples  presented.  No.  214,  also  a  currant  wine,  had  a  pleasant 
malmsey  flavor.  No.  271 ,  a  white  currant  wine,  had  the  taste  of 
the  Malaga  wines.  No.  218,  a  domestic  wine  from  the  Clinton 
grape  was  of  fine  color  and  richly  sugared.  Sugar  should  be 
avoided  in  the  manulEacture  of  all  dry  wines.  The  committee  next 
proceeded  to  test  more  critically  the  various  samples  of  light  wines, 
sent  from  the  Rhine  of  America, -manufactured  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati.  These*  wines  were  divided  into  four 
classes,  No.  1  being  the  best ;  and  the  vintages  of  the  same  year 
put  in  competition  with  each  other. 
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For  the  year  1850  there  were  the  following  samples : 

Mr.  Shaub's  dry  Catawba, sour- 

'  Mr.  Sleath's,  do        do        No.  1  Best. 

Mr.  Rehfuss,  do        do No.  2. 

Mr.  Brandt's,  do        do         No.  3. 

184&.  Mr.  Buchanan,  dry  Catawba, No.  1,  best. 

Corneau  &  Son,  do        do      No.  2. 

Mr.  Ware,  do        do      No.  3. 

1843.  Mr.  Rintz,  dry  Catawba, No.  1.  Best. 

Mr.  Behfuss,  do  do  (per  sample  No.  8,) . .  No.  2. 
do  do  do  do  ("  «  No,  2,) ..  No. -3. 
Mr.  Tea<man,do        do    (  «         «    ifo.  4,) . .  No.  4. 

1845.  Mr.  Rehfass  one  sample,  a  very  delicate  and  excellent 
wine.  Last,  but  not  least,  were  two  samples  from  Mr.  Longworth 
-^the  sparlcling  Isabella  and  sparkling  Catawba.  The  first  was 
pronounced  the  best,  and  very  fine.  The  second  was  also  consi- 
dered a  very  excellent  quality  of  wine. 

There  was  also  presented  by  Mr.  Sleath,  a  sample  of  fair  quality 
of  brandy,  made  from  the  native  grape.  All  the  samples  of  wine 
marked  No.  1,  were  very  fruity,  delicate  and  well  flavored, 
clear  and  lively.  Indeed,  Mr.  Rintz,  No.  1,  1848,  and  Mr. 
Rehfuss'  No.  3,  1848,  and  No.  2, 1850,  were  of  excellent  quality 
and  flavor.  There  are  also,  many  worse  brands  than  Mr.  Brandt's 
No.  3,  1850.  Mr.  Buchanan's  No.  1,  1849,  was  a  very  ex- 
cellent wine ;  and  Mr.  Com^u's  No.  2,  of  the  same  year,  was 
alsa  of  fine  quality.  In  Mr.  Longworth's  sjMirkling  IsabeUa,  the 
committee  thought  they  could  discover  a  slight  taste  of  some 
other  native  grapes,  probably  introduced  to  improve  its  flavor. 
The  character  of  the  Catawba  grape  beiqg  superior  to  that  of  the 
Isabella,  the  committee  doubt,  not  that  experience  and  care  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  sparkling  Catawba,  will  render  it  superior  to 
the  Isabella.  A  bottle  of  Mr.  Longworth's  sparkling  Catawba  was 
also  tested  and  compared  with  a  sample  or  the  best  Heidsick^  and 
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pronounced  to  be  very  nearly  equal  to  it.  Some  remarks  upon 
the  soil  adapted  to  the  groiirth  of  the  grape,  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine  froni  it,  with  some  statistics  on  the  subject,  and  also  some 
facts  relating  to  the  subject  generally,  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Rehfiiss,  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  are  appended  as  part  of  our  report,  furnishing  as  it  does,  the 
best  and  most  specific  informiation  upon  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers.    All  which  is  tespectfully  submitted/ 

LErrna  of  William  L.  Rehfuss. 

Cincinnati^  September  1851. 
Da.  J.  A.  Warobji,— I  send  you  six  bottles  of  my  Catawba 
Wine,  No-  1 ,  1845,  specific  gravity  of  the  must  1 ,078.  This  Wine 
\  is  over  four  years  bottled ;  It  Icept  very  well ;  shows  a  little  sedi- 
ment and  crystals  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  year  1845  was  not 
fovorable  to  wine^raising.  No.  2,  1848:  First  run.  Specific 
gravity  of  the  must,  1,006;  specific  gravity  of  the  wine,  0,991. 
This  wine  will  speak  for  itself.  No.  3,  two  bottles,  1848.  First 
run,  two  parts,  and  one  part  pressed.  Specific  gravity  of  the 
must  an^  wine,  similar  to  No.  2.  Of  No.  3, 1  will  have  3,000  to 
3,500  bottles,  ready  for  shipping  this  fall.  The  price  here  is 
$6.50  per  dozen,  packed  in  boxes. 

Na  4,  1848.  From  Kentucky.  Similar  to  the  wines  above. 
Specific  gravity  of  the  must  about  10  degrees  lower  than  on  our  side 
of  the  river.  No.  5,apeeiflc  gravity  of  the  must  1 ,080 ;  a^  wine,  when 
cellar-ripe,  about  two  years,  will  have  a  fine  bouquet,  free  iVom  ma- 
lic acid,  and  less  of  tartaric  acid.  I  mixed  the  soil  with  silicious 
potassa  early  in  the  spring ;  the  roots  found  tlie  necessary  quantity  of 
potassa,  qr  cream  of  tartar ;  the  free  malic  and  citric  acid  were 
converted  into  tartaric,  an^  a  more  full  maturity  of  the  grapes 
brought  on.  The  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  mostly  all  precipitated 
after  die  first  fermjentation.  The  strewing  of  wood  ashes  will  have 
the  same  efiect  as  silicious  potassa.  The.  raising  of  vines  and 
majdng  of  wines,  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  here. 
They  have  adopted  the  same  mode  of  training  and  fermentation  as 
is  practiced  in  the  sontheni  part  of  Germany,  in  the  Rhenish  coun* 
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try,  as  the  climates  are  nearly  equal ;  but  our  Catawba  wants  less 
trimming.  The  people  here,  not  acquainted  with,  nor  accustomed 
to,  Rhenish  wines,  and  who  were  using  highly  brandied,  and  very 
seldom  properly  fermented  wines,  as  Madeira,  Port,  Malaga,  and 
Sherry,  judged  our  wines,  at  first,  to  be  hard  and  weak,  or  called 
it  pleasant  Cider.  But  there  are  thousands,  now,  who  appreciate 
the  bouquet  of  a  pure  Catawba  wine,  when  of  proper  age,  the 
grapes  cut  when  fully  matured,  and  fermented  in  good  cellars  and 
proper  barrels.  The  physicians  have  already  detected  itrf  restora- 
tive properties  and  advise  it  for  convalescents. 

By  my  experiments,  during  a  period  of  six  years,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  climate  is  fully  adapted  to  the  raising  of  wines. 
By  comparing  the  specific  gravity  or  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  our 
Catawba  must,  with  the  must  of  the  grapes  in  Europe,  since  1844, 
our  Catawba  must  is  found  to  exceed  European,  mostly,  more  than 
10  degrees.  Besides  this,  we  never,  even  in  our  worst  years,  will 
have  a  wine  below  the  medium  of  Europe,  and  of  less  lEulure  than 
there. 

BespectfuUy, 

L.  BEHFUSS. 

The  above  valuable  letter  of  Mr.  Rehfuss  did  not  reach  Dr.  War- 
der, at  Rochester,  until  after  the  committee  had  held  their  exam- 
ination. The  scientific  application  by  Mr.  R.,  of  a  special  mamue, 
referred  to  in  his  letter,  is  a  very  interesting  experiment,  and, 
doubtless,  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  cultivators  of  the  grape. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

fudges, — ^Hon.  A.  B.  Conger,  Chairman. 

The  comlnittee  on  Musical  Instruments,  Class  D.  No.  67,  beg 
leave  to  report,^  that  they  entered  upon  their  arduous  labors,  ren- 
dered the  more  so  by  the  absence  of  any  precedent,  of  any  report 
in  the  department  of  the  records  of  the  Society,  to  which  they  had 
access,  and  by  causes  connected  with  the  tnsufi&eient  accommo 
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dation  of  the  lavger  instroments  they  were  called  upon  to  inspect. 
In  view  of  these  ImpedimentSy  in  the  way  of  discharging  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfectioni  which  w^mld  haye  been  more  agreeable  to  your 
committee  i  a  duty  ini^hich  every  nice  vibration  should  be  carefully 
weighed,  and  the  relative  merits  of  jjostruments  suited  to  all  tastes, 
.  either  of  judgment  or  natural  j^nsibiliy  more  correctly  stated, 
your  committee  would  suggest,  that  at  all  coming  Fairs,  this 
division  of  the  manufacturers'  hall,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  in  point  of  lEact,  an  apartment  by  itself,  capable  by  the  aid  of 
windows  end  doors  of  excludipg  all  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
r^ulating  the  admission  of  spectators ;  that  all  future  judges  may, 
with  all  necessary  seclusion,  be  able  to  discern  all  variations  of 
range  and  purity  of  tone,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  the  like,  with 
peater  ease  and  satis&ction  to  themselves,  than  your  ^^ommlttee 
have  been  able  to  gain,  and  with  a  grciater  probability  of  express- 
ing such  judgment  as  may  satisfy,  not  only  the  agricultural,  but 
the  musical  community. 

Your  committee  would  cheerftiUy  state,  in  regard  to  the  pianos 
exhibited  in  competition  for  .the  prizes  to  be  awarded,  that  they 
are  each  in  dieir  style,  most  excellent  instruments,  of  elq;ant 
external  finish^  no  expense  having  seemingly  been  spared  to 
attract  the  public  eye,  and  all  worthy  of  commanding  ears,  not 
over  &8tidiou8.  As  your  committee,  have  frankly  avowed  the 
uusatisfiactory  circumstances,  under  which  they  wetoe  called  upon 
to  decide,  what  is  mainly  a  question  of  taste  after  all,  and  are  in 
obedience  to  the  President's  circular,  desired  to  furnish  their  Jto- 
flons  on  which  they  have  based  their  method  of  judgment,  would 
express  with  equal  frankness,  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  they  have  been  forced  more  to  regard  these  instruments  as 
m  the  light  of  a  mechanical  exhibition,  than  of  a  purely  musical 
one,  and  th^  hope  that  this  method' of  judgment  may  seem  ap- 
propriate  to  an  {institution,  which  is  eliciting  for  wise  purposes  of 
future  application  as  well  as  present  use,  all  the  mechanical  talent 
and  ingenuity  of  the  State,  as  well  as  right  to  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves, who  have  shared  with  your  committee  the  unfavorable 
dreamstances  attending  this  branch  of  the  exliibiticai. 
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And  your  oommittee  are  called  upoB  to  record  as  explanatory 
of  their  award  of  the  Diploma,  to  the  exi»bition  of  two  Rosewood 
instruments,  numbered  64,  and  as  well  for  the  information  whieh 
they  thought  was  proper  to  communicate  to  the  public ;  as  from  a 
sense  of  justice  to  the  inventor, -whose  merit  might  have  been 
otherwise  merged  in  the  eclat  gained  by  the  man^dacturer,  that 
the  Rosewood  Piano  •f  7  octaves,  wltii  carved  drapery  on  the  rim 
and  plinth,  of  Roselvood,  with  mother  of  pearl  ke]^,  and  metalic 
plate  liltewise  so  ornameiited,  has  iiew  and  many  eontriVancos,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  l)wight  €Kbbons,  now  of  the  dty  of  Bochester, 
and  which  your  committee  would  briefly*  notice. 

1 .  An  alto-sosteftuto  or  over 'braefcet  bridge,  of  composi^n  and 
underlined  with  vellum,  ^o  applied  as  to  secure  a  gi»eater  solidity 
to  the  pins  which  hold  the  treble  strings  and  to  sustain  the  sound- 
ing board,' superceding  with  all,  the  ordinary  woodien  bracket  of 
a  more  fragile  nature.  -       «' 

d.  The>  bmking  of  Ae  s^i&ce  ht  the  me^to  fraMe  beneath  that 
of  ihe  wooden  bridges^ which  sustalnthestrii^l^etweeft  the  poiala 
of  vibration,  bjf  wliiefa  al!  m^licjrhgle  or  the  posfiSbilUy  thereof 
19  prevented.     .   '  -  I  -  .        '        :  i 

8.  The  Iso-biaron  damper,  by  which  an  e^en  touchls  secul^to 
the  keys,  whether  the  damper  is  down  or  up. 

4.  The  IscMsbordcn  scale,  by  which  the  unequal  tenftioB  of  the 
two  eftriiig»  which  are  struck  for  ^aohnote  throughout  the  tostrtu 
mteihty  excepting  the  few  deepest  stitngs  of  the  basso-soale,  is  reAe- 
died  on  atadpik  audi  sckntifie  pt inclpbes.      ^ 

The.other  insfcrum^ntof  7^  octaves;  with  a  sub-bass  attachment 
Of  iwQO€iave$  bud  great  poiWer^  to  Which  the  Utle  or  dbsignation 
of  Podges  CkiMtdon  Jbaay  well  be  applied,  is  designed  by  Mr.  Gib* 
boos^  to  g}v6  lo  the  squlo^  piaxioe  the  orchesti^al  strength  of  fbt 
Erard  grand  «t  much  less  cost.  The  merit  of  the  at>plicatioii  of 
this  sub-bass  attachikient  Is  reif  great,  amd  your  committee  :woitl6 
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beg  to  recommend,  that  one'ofyo«ur  secretaries  be  special! j^  charged 
to  grant  from  the  funds  of  the  society  to  Mr.  Gibbons,  what  aid 
m^t,  if  at  all  be  foiuul  necessary,  in  pioouping  a  patent  for  this 
attachment,  (sb  great  an  improvement  upon  the  French  model,)  as 
\reJl  as  for  his  other  very  ingenious  essays,  towards  the  perfection 
of  so  valuable  aad'^pulBT  aA  inslrtttwiUas  the.  Piano  Fcrtq« 

Your  committee  w^uld  also  notice  in  both  these  Jnstrumex^ts, 
the  use  of  the  capsule  flange,  on  which  centers  each  hammer,  bojth^ 
being  so  arranged  as  to  Mcurean  easy  play  tQ  the  butt^and  a  rapid 
transfer  adjustment  of  ^he  same.       .  ,  .  ^ 

Yottr  committee  eannol!  ebn<^de  this  already  lengthy  report, 
without  noticing  two  workb;  the  oiie,  as  evi^iciijg  the  pursuit  of 
an  end  under  circumstances  of  great  diflSculfy ;  the  other,  as  the 
almost  infantile  startings  of  an  idea,  which  may  realize  great 
things  to  the  concert-going  world.  The  one,  a  violin,  of  really 
good  tone,  made  when  the  eye  could  scarcely  discern  the  skill  of 
the  hand,  and  the  other,  an  attempt  of  procuring  &om  one  per- 
former, by  the  aids  of  keys,  as  in  the  piano  forte,  the  benefit  of  an 
orchestra  of  real  performers.  Your  committee  hope,  that  some 
share  of  the  success  and  fame,  which,  under  similar  circumstances, 
enured  to  a  Prescott,  in  a  higher  range  of  art,  may  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  first  of  these  youthful  competitors,  and  that  the  glory  which 
crowns  the  successors  of  Fulton  in  the  development  of  his  first 
mechanical  essay,  may  await  the  followers  of  the  second  one,  if  it 
never  descends  upon  his  own  name.' 

•Your  committee  would  further  suggest,  that  all  specimens  of 
sheet  music  presented  for  any  prise,  bo  entered  in  future  by  the 
publishers  thereof  only;  dealers  being  permitted  to  exhibit  music 
published  by  others  as  they  may  please. 

Your  committee  would  award  the  following  premiums : 

To  Frederick  Starr,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Diploma  of  the  So- 
ciety, for  general  and  ingenious  excellence,  in  the  construction  of 
his  Piano  Forte  of  7  octaves. 
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To  Frederick  Starr,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  a  SilVer  Medal,  (laige) 
for  a  sub-bass  attachment  of  two  octaves,  to  an  instrument  of  7j 
octaves. 

To  Dwight  Gibbons,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  8ub*bass,  ap- 
plied as  exhibited^  a  special  testixoonial  for  mechanical  merit  in 
his  profession,  and  if  the  Secretaries  cannot  grant  under  the  rules 
of  the  Society,  a  Diploma. 

To  J.  D.  Hntchinscm,  Bennington,  N.  Y.,  a  Silver  Medal,  for  an 
excellent  violin,  finished  under  almost  a  complete  loss  of  the  power 
of  the  visual  organs. 

To  Samuel  Waters,  Avon,  Small  Silver  Medal,  for  his  viol-or- 
chestra. 

To  Samuel  WnteMy Avon, exhibiting. an  iEolian  Piano  Forte, 
Small  Silver  Medal. 

To  Geo.  Dutton,  Jr.  exhibiting  one  of  Carhart's  Melodeons,  a 
copy  of  Transactions. 

To  Gep.  W.  Clark,  exhibiting  Mellophene,  a  copy  of  Trans. 

To  Alexander  Grant,  exhibitlpg  specimens  of  sheet  music,  from 
the  House  of  W,  Hall  &  Son,  a  copy  of  Transactions. 
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At  12  o'clock,  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Delafleld,  as- 
tamed  the  chair  at  the  Assembly  Chamber. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Johnson,  read  the  amioal  report  of  the  So- 
ciety,* which  was,  on  motion  of  Hon.  John  A.  King,  accented. 

Mr.  Tuekfotj  the  Treaaorer,  read  his  report : 

RSCEIPTS. 

Bilance  £rooi  last  year, •••  •• ••••  $2,413  07 

SilTer  plate  on  hand, • 230  00 

Ouh  at  annnal  meeting, 121  00 

From  State  Fair, 11,964  25 

From  the  State, 880  43 

Bodieater  Committee,... 799  10 

Lilb  members, • 130  00 

Interest  on  investments, • 490  00 

Sundries, 201  00 

MaUsg  total  receipts  of  the  year, $17,218  85 

fT— waaaaaBaB 
EXPSHDITTTBES. 

Premmms,  • . .  • • » •  •  •  $6,155  73 

Expenses  of  Fair, ^... ••  3^1  49 

Ocnmty  surveys, « ..•  •••«•« 638  24 

Library  and  agricultural  museum, 373  07 

Postages  and  Express, 223  18 

Miscellaneous, ^ 898  21 

Sm  AbU«  P»g»  9. 
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Salaries,  &c., |1,900  13 

Incidental  expenses, • 190  34 

Printing,  advertising,  &c., . .  •  • • 434  89 

$12,545  28 

Cash  balance, ••     ^,543  57 

Plate  for  premiums,  ..•«...•.*• • 130  00 

♦17,21.8  88 
Invested  funds, , $7,000  00 

Hoa,  A.  Z*  McCarty,  of  Oswego,  moT^  a.  eommittipe  of  tlu-ee 
from  leach  Judicial  Distnet^  to  nominatis  officers,  and  recommend 
a  place  for  holding  the  next  Fair ;  the  committee  to  be  chosen  by 
members  of  the  Society  preaeot  fh«i  th«  rospedtive  districts. 

.Mir.  STQtt,  frpm  Albany > opposed  .tha  motion, and  yna  in  favor 
of  having  the.  Section  xuadeia  opea  meeting  of  the  Society,  1^* 
bullo^  Judge  .Cbeev.^,  .Gen..  Viele,  Mr*  McCarty^Mi;.  Taylor  and 
Ji.A.  King  advocated  the  .molicm.. ,  Mi..Bloss.mav6d  a  substitute, 
tbiit  tho^  committee,  consist  of  .12&  members,.onG  ffom  «ach  Assem^ 
bly  DJeti'ict ;  thi^.wasJost.  MiL.Crouldmovedaoommi^aeofone 
fxKMD  eaph  Senate.  J}i3tdct>  .this  waa  lost,  and  the  original  resolu- 
tion actopted.      


The  members  from  the  several  Judicial  Districts  reported  the 
foJlovJiqg:eonuuittee,.  UAder.  Mr.  McCajrty's  resolution,  and  the 
comfiuttee  was  appointed  by  the  Society. 

First  IH$iriQtr-rJ.  JEs  Deyelin,.E,  J>.  Morgan,. Russell  Smith. 
Secaai  Dw^wf-rJlohn  A..King,  Lewis  fi.  Morris,  WDIiam  Kelly. 
iThird  DwHc/7T^eo.VaiJ,.E.P..Prentice,.  Anthony  Van  Bei'gen. 
Fourth  Distfipt-riu  T.  JBlaachard,  Eli  W*  Rogers,  Leroy  Mowry. 
Jifih  i)«^rta/— JDhaButtjBrfleld,.A.  Z.  McCarty,  Jo'n  A,  Sherman. 
,SvKtk  D%striQL—S.txa:y  S.  Randall,.  Wm.  Bathbone,  Josiah  B, 
Williams. 
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Seventh  District— J.  W.  Bissell,  Chailes  Lee,  Robert  Rome. 
Eighth  District'^Jjdwis  P.  Allen,Levi  Fisk,  John  A.  McEl waine. 

The  committee  retired ;  and  the  So^ieiy  took  a  lecess  until  4 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

After  recess  ;  the  President  in  the  chair, 

Hon.  John  A .  King,  from  the  eommittee  of  nominations,  reported : 

That  the  Cify  of  Utica  be  recommended  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  Riir,  provided  the  requirements  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  complied  With; 

The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  were  reported  for  officers 
the  ensuing  year : 

President— HEUBY  WAGER,  of  Oneida. 

Vice-PresideniS'^AHtB  Monroe,  New-Tork ;  Lewis  6.  Monais, 
Westchester  j  Amthony  Vak  Bixigek,  Greene ;  Wikblow  C.  Wat- 
son, Essex ;  Theodore  S.  Faxton,  Oneida ;  Olcott  C.  Chamber- 
lain, Otsego ;  CHARLiaB  Les,  Yates ;  John  A.  McEi^waihe^  Wyo- 
ming. 

Corresponding  Secretmj — ^B.  ^.  Johkson,  Albanj. 

Recording  Stcretcnri^'EnABrTf^  Corning,  jr.,  Albany. 

TVeasurer — ^Lother  Tucker,  Albany. 

Executive  Committee — ^William  Kelly,  Rhinebeck ;  J.  T.  Blan* 
GHARo,  Sarat<^a ;  J.  A.  Corey,  Saratoga ;  John  BtrrrERFiELD,  Utlca; 
J.  B.  Burnet,  Syracnse. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  gentlemen 
named  were  elected  by  ballot,  (P.  Crispsl,  jr.,  of  Ulster,  and  H. 
T.  E.  Foster,  of  Seneea,  tellers.) 

Mr.  Bloss  presented  resolutions  from  the  Monroe  County  Agrl- 
oaltaral  Society',  on  the  subject  of  a  division  of  the  Society,  o»  for 
SQch  a  change  as  will  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  pebple  of 
Western  New-York,  and  in  relation  to  the  practice  of  requiring  lo- 
calities to  i^ay  the  expense  of  the  Fairs,  and  for  nse  of  tent — and 
suggestions  for  alteration  of  Fremium  lists,  which,  after  discussion 
were  laid  on  the  table. ' 
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ResolutiOAS  from  .illnton  County  Agricultural  Society  in  favor 
of  an  Agricultarai  College  and  Experimental  Tarih,  were  also  laid 
upon  the  table^  as  the  Executive  Committee  had  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  School  and  Farm,  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  took  a  reeess  until  7  P.  M. 

Wednesday  Evening. 
Tlie  Society  met,  and  the  President,  hSt.  Delafield,  deUverea 
the  following 

ADDRESS 

On  freitnUng  iki  Medali  of  the  Society  to  tts  members  who  received 
awards  at  the  Qreat  ExhiUtion  in  London. 

CrENTUOiSN) — ^Wheu  the  invitation  from  Britain's  Queen  reached 
our  shores  to  send  the  works  of  our  ingenuity  and  industi^for  ex- 
hibition in  London,  wd  in  competition  with  like  works  ttom  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  fir§t  impression  on  my  mind  was  adverse 
to  the  proposition.  This  impression  originated  probably  from  re- 
eoll^tions  of  the  state  of  art  and  science  and  the  condition  of 
society  in  that  country,  during  a  residence  of  several  years.  Aware, 
also,  of  the  difSiculties  to  be  encountered  from  the  impracticability 
of  any  well  arranged  system  or  unity  of  action  among  our  several 
States,  a  faint  hope  only  was  indulged  that  we  could  return  from 
the  World's  Fair  either  gratijBied  or  satisfied.  Yiewiog  the  mighty 
effort,  at  this  day — ^its  termination  and  recorded  awards — the  won- 
derful display  of  art,  of  skill,  and  of  labor — ^the  question  may  be 
entertained  whether  a  preponderance' of  good  or  evil  is  to  flow 
from  the  influences  of  the  well  intended  undertaking.  Honor  and 
praise  are  justly  due  to  Britain's  Royal  Prince  for  the  conception 
and  accomplishment  of  the  vast  detign ;  a  design  of  benevolence 
and  good  will  to  the  human  race.  It  is  yet  too  early  for  any  deci- 
ded benefits  or  advantages  to  be  manifest  ;^  neither  has  time  elapsed 
sufficient  to'  develop  the  influences  fondly  entertained  by  many. 
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Two  distiiict  characteristic^  seem  to  have  stamped  their  features 
on  the  Industrial  Exhibition.  The  <Hie  is  Utility,  displayed  in 
objects  designed  to  promote  the  sustenance,  the  comforts,  and  the 
happiness  of  man;  the  other  is  Ornament  and  Luasuryy  chieflj 
combined  to  stiihulate  and  {ratify  the  senses. 

The  first  character,  Kt/tVy,  was  a  distinctivefbature  in  the  prodno- 
tions  contributed  by  the  United  States  ,•  while  Luxurious  Ornament 
highly  dtetingnished  the  productions  from  Europe  and  from  Asia. 

If  these  distinctions  are  tzue,  fhey  are  portentous  as  to  the  ftitttre  j 
and  we  may  well,  rejoice  that  0ur  countrymen — that  yot«,  g^itle^ 
men,  who  are  to  reoeire  an  honorabledistinction  for  talent  devo^ 
ted  to  Viiliiy^  bielong  to  and  are  identified  with  the  class  of  b^se* 
fiictors  of  the  human  race.  < 

In  all  nations  there  are  persons  who,  unhappily  for  themselves, 
disregard  knowledge  3  who,  having  but  little  information,  are  con- 
tent  to  live  and  labor  under  eveiy  dtsadvantage.  They  never  tim 
above  their  fellows ;  for,  as  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  can  be  de- 
rived from  them,  they  are  compelled  to  labor  generally  with  strong 
application  of  physical  force,  but  none  of  mind  5 .  they  have  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  and  the  patha  it  opens  to  honbt 
and  wealth.  This  remark  occurs  tome  as  I  view  this  mass  of 
Essex  county  ore  :*  it  is  the  rich  and  valuable  ore*  taken  from  the 
ilountain  masses  belonging  to  the  ^Adirondac  Iron  and  Steel 
Company.".  I  have  somewhere  met  wifh  an  apt  illustration  of  thd 
deficient  of  knowledge,  and  the  ben^ts  of  its  dtie  application^ 
as  evidenced  in  the  proprietors  of  the  Adirbndac  Company  .f  Thus, 
the  man  who  disregards  knowledge,  *<  would  deny  stoutly  the  e^-^ 
istence  of  a  knife  blade  In  this  mafe  of  iron  ore  5  yet  there  it  cer- 
tainly is— there  It  lies,  where  no  labor  can  draw  it  forth  in  the 
present  condltion^f  this  ore.  tum  this  mass,  shape  it  as  you  wiUj 
It  is  neither  knife,  nor  steel,  nor  is  it  iron  5  it  is  but  ore.  Fashion 
this  ore  as  you  may.  It  wlUnot  cut  as  well  as  the  shell  of  an  oyster  j 
it  needs  knowledge  to  separate  the  iron  from  other  mattor ;  labor 

•  This  on  bM  70  per  MDi.  of  iron.  .         f  «  The  Rcffslto  of  MMhinoy.*' 
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will  not  separate  it  mote  readily  than  it  will  cause  wheai.  to  grow 
productively  oa  a  naked  granite  rock*,  We  need  to  know  that 
keaiy  intense  heat.aJh;>x|e,  will  separate  tbe  parts  and  give  us  iron. 
Yet  heat  alone  will  not  give  up  the  Jmife  blpde ;  other  substances 
must  be  added  to  the  ore  to  allow  t^e  iron  to  run  as  a  liquid^ 
escaping  from  aJl  impurities. .  Yet  this  iron  will  not  give  up  the 
knife  blade ;  by  other  i^esults  of  k^pjnrledge  it.(th^,ij;oni^  mu^  )>e- 
oome  ^/.e€/~stee^L  oC  a  peenliar  prt^^rty^  and  reqcuiriog  niqetles  i^ 
thj3  proi^ss  which  study  and  knowledge  lalotiecsiigiv^  {  it  is  from 
this  steel  the  knife  blade  is  derived.  What  an  amount  of  thought, 
inn^nttdnyjmdimuihiwrjh  neeessai7t<^piQC)dMQQa^siw9  athbigasa 
ghlliing  knife  I  All  th^  slrengtk  of  aU  thft  mepa  tiiftt  w^v  lived  eould. 
nevet  extract  a.knifb  blade  fi;aiutbisi|i9£»  of  or^ !''  <  Ajadw^en  at 
last  ttie  knife  bladie  is  brought  forth^^t  n^yb^aslf^d^witb^QiiichpOA^ 
cern  whether  it  is  now  worth  the  handle,  see^.ihfl  cg^,  the  .wear  > 
and  tear  of  mind,  of  body,  and  of  time  consumed  in  its  production. 
Thia  question  is  not  to  be  ;solv.ed,  as.  is  spn^times.aitenipted,  by 
speculative  theory  or  forced  expedients ;  tjiequ^i^of  demand) 
iA'fair,  free;  open  oon^tittony  must  de^djC  it      ;  ;    . 

We  are  said  to  be  a  whittling  nation ;.  ki^fe  hkdes  are  theinefbre 
in  dematad.  This  pleasurable  amus^mefltt,  crf»atin^  a  den^and  for 
blades,  has  so  sharpeoied  our  wits  and  ^tended  our  knpwledge, 
HsiaX  we  now  can  reach  the  blade  fitted  ibir  wlMttliqg,  and. blades  for 
all  cutting  Implements,  with  epmpArative  epoiioipy,  securing  to 
the  maker  a  miffieient  eompeiausatiop.  But  whittling  blades  aie 
luxuries,  not  net^esaaJrka  of  Itfe^imd  tbe  production  may  be  pushed 
too  iar,  Uice  many  ocher  iiwH^sse[iittal  otyeictsj  09  SQi^e  clever 
nUghbor.may«i:medjw  iu'lga^wlqdge,  419)4  ^PP^^  process  .where- 
by he  can  affqwl  to  Jiipply.  blades^  i^^iiC^iimaiag  our  accustotmeci 
profit*.  <  This,  hQw^vei;,  1$  theJ;es^U;^  qqmiietitiQnj  it  arises  Iron) 
life  natul:ad^  legitiittatei  and  npble  contest  for  tl^  acquisition  and 
fi4^t>lication0f  kn^wledgfr  ^wp^Hti^g^^'to'l^®^  peace  with  the 
imt^rotement,  or  to  apply  H^  share  of  knowledge  v^^doposs^to 
such  objects  as  from  utility  or  jornament  ai)^  in  request,  ^r  to  seek 
tome  other  mode  of  life  better;  sui^d  to  our  talent 
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As  a  farmer,  these  truths  are  always  before  rnte  as  ai»plicable  to 
our  calling  jWhether  as  to  making  of  knife  blades  or  stcaui  ortgiiies-;- 
cotton  goods  or  woolen  fabrics.  It  is  now  quite  ai)pafeij  t  that  w  hen 
my  neighbor  applies  more  knowledge  to  liis  soil  tlian  I  do,  he  pro- 
duces greater  quantities  of  wheat  or  grass  from  an  acre  ;  and  llius, 
wide  awake,  his  profits  increases  while  mine  may  recede.  So 
again,  like  the  manufacturers,  we  collectively  produce  more  wlu  at 
than  is  demanded  for  a  season,  and  the  value  /alls  below 
GUI'  accustomed  prices  and  wishes ;  we  cultivate  less,  and  iti 
a  year  find  ourselves  reinstated  in  profits ;  if  not,  we  turn  to  otlier 
grains  or  other  objects  connected  with  tl;^e  necessities  of  life,  nnd 
never  fail,  in  any  series  of  years,  to  find  all  that  our  reasonal)le 
wishes  may  require.  Repining  or  complaining  is  of  no  avail ;  any 
endeavor  to  interfere  with  the  free  action  of  near  or  distant  neigh- 
bors, with  a  hope  of  Ibrcing  better  results  to  our  own  misnjanaged 
or  ill-judged  proceedings,  is  ungenerous,  unjust,  and  unwoFlhy — 
ever  tending  to  enmity,  to  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  disadvantage 
of  the  many.  These  views  naturally  arise,  when  contemplating 
the  successful  organization  of  associations  in  our  State,  entering 
boldly  into  competition  with  the  manufactures  of  other  nations.  It 
is  a  J)roud  triumph  for  our  industry  and  sagacity !  Years  of  suc- 
cess have  enriched  our  Eastern  neighbors  in  various  def)artments  i 
nor  are  we  behind  our  brethren  in  the  application  of  industry, 
/  where  circumstances  demand  its  use  and  capital  finds  a  safe  return 
by  its  investment.  We  have  an  illustration  in  the  movement  to 
produce  steel,  of  unsurpassed  excellence  or  qualities  from  the 
mountains  of  iron. ore  within  our  borders. 

To  the  Adirondac  Company  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing, 
as  I  am  informed,  the  first  successful  manufacture  of  cast,  she!  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  believe  it  stands  alone  and  unrivalled  in 
this  very  important  business.  With  a  stock  recently  on  hand  con- 
sisting of  300  tons  of  bar  iron,  400  tons  of  pig  metal,  120  tons  of 
cast  steel  in  ingots,  50  tons  of  finished  cast  steel,  100  tons  of  quar- 
ried iron  ore,  and  other  property,  valued  at  one  million  of  dollars, 

[Ag-  Trans.,  1852.]  10 
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this  association  presents  to  us  extraordijiaiy  features  of  utility  and 
power.* 

Its  products  were  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  aw-anged  in 
section  No.  1,  class  No.  1,  and  for  their  excellence  received  ti-om 
the  Commissioners  a  Prize  Medal. 

To  you,  sir,  (A.  E.  Brown,  Esq.,)  as  representing  the  Adirondac 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  present  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  pui-suant 
to,  a  resolution  of  the  executive  board,  passed  on  the  9th  day  of 
May  last.  Your  association  is  also  entitled  to  the  Soeiety's  Silver 
Medal,  for  the  honorable  mention  bestowed  on  your  east  iion  and 
steel  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners :  it  afibrds  me  much  pleasm*e  to 
present  to  you  this  additional  testimonial  of  excellence. 

Following  the  order  of  the  sections  and  classes  of  tlie  Inaustri- 
al  Exhibition,  we  find  a  display  of  American  wheat,  presented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  of  Westchester;  another  prepared  by  General 
Kawson  Harmon,  of  Monroe ;  and  one  other  by  Mr.  William 
Hotchkiss^  of  Lewiston ;  and  thirty  varieties  of  Indian  corn,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  of  Kensselaer. 

These  varieties  of  our  wheat  and  com  were  arranged  in  the 
Crystal' Palace,  among  the  vegetable  and  animal  products  in  use 
as  human  food.  As  wheat  forms  the  principal  nuti*itious  food  of 
the  world,  claiming  the  industrious  application  of  labor  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  throughout  temperate  regions  of  Asia, 
along  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Africa,  and  extending  far  into  the ' 
northern  and  southern  regions  of  the  American  continents ;  as  it 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and  has  pi*oduced  in 
various  climates  and  soils  many  varieties;  it  is  surprising  that  so 
little  is  generally  known  of  the  distinct  varieties  best  adapted  to 
particular  climates— it  is  surprising  that  in  Great  Britain,  in  our 

•  See  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Advantages  of  the  Worlu  and  Property  of  the  Adirondac  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  for  the  Mimafactura  of  Cast  Steel/'  Ac.,  Ao» 
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own  country  and  State,  we  are  yet  to  learn  the  variety  which  will 
yield  the  greatest  and  best  amount  of  human  food ' 

At  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  twenty-six  premiums  only  were 
distributed  for  specimens  of  wheat ;  of  these,  jive  were  awarded 
to  British  farmers,  three  to  France,  three  to  Russia,  three  to  Austra- 
lia, tliree  to  the  United  States,  and  one  each,  or  severally,  to  other 
nations.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  among  the  varieties  sent 
from  this  State,  one  or  more  were  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best 
specimen  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  of  Westchester,  much  praise  is  due  for 
zeal  and  care  in  presenting  fine  specimens  of  wheat  from  this  State. 
To  General  Rawson  Harmon,  of  Western  New- York,  this  Socie- 
ty has  often  been  indebted  for  his  careful  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  production  of  many  excellent  varieties  of  wheat.  To 
each  of  you,  gentlemen,  the  Society  presents  a  Gold  Medal,  in 
commemoration  of  services  calculated  to  extend  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  our  much  loved  State  and  increase  the  means  of  comfort  to 
man.  To  Mr.  Wm.  Hotchkiss,  the  Society  is  also  indebted  for  hi« 
attention  to  this  important  division  of  our  agricultural  cares.  To 
you,  sir,  the  Society  has  the  pleasure  to  present  its  Silver  Medal, 
In  consideration  also  of  the  honorable  mention  of  the  wheat  exhib- 
ited by  you  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition. 

Though  wheat  is  characterized  as  the  most  nutritious  food  'for 
man  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  yet  the  Indian  com  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  not  Second  in  value  to  any  product  of  the  earth, 
cultivated  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  of  our  nation ;  nay,  even 
in  the  rich  cotton  growing  States,  Indian  corn  is  fast  rising  in  im- 
'  portance,  and  will  soon  equal  in  value  that  important  commercial 
product.  This  indigenous  grain  yields  to  the  nation  an  annual 
average  amount  of  five  hundred  millions  of  bushels ;  and  has,  with- 
in the  last  five  years,  attracted  much  attention  as  a  life-sustaining 
food,  more  particularly  at  the  period  of  Ireland's  severe  suflTering, 
in  1847  and  following  years.    Nations,  as  well  as  statesmen  and 
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iarmers,  have  fouud  it  an  object  vvorlhy  of  (heir  consideration  and 
esteem .  Among  tlieobjects  of  interest  cxliibited  as  adapted  as  human 
food,  were  thirty-four  varieties  of  Indian  corn,  presented  by  Mr.  B. 
B.  KirtlandjOf  Cantonment  Farm,  in  Greenbush — ^an  exhibition  far 
more  important,  of  greater  value  and  true  interestjthan  the  famed 
•  diamuudy  (Koli-i-Noor,)  or  all  the  jewels  oi'  evejy  European  crown. 
Ti)  }ou,  sir,  (Mr.  Kirtland,)  the  Society  presents  this  Silver  Cupy 
richly  merited,  not  only  because  of  the  honor  you  have  reeeivtd 
fruui  tlie  Royal  Commissioners,  but  also  for  your  unwearied  ztal 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society;  though  uneon- 
nec  led  with  the  matter  before  us,  I  cannot  resist  this  latter  allusion. 

Among  the  various  products  whicli  received  honoi*able  meuti(.>a 
from  the  judges  in  London  were  specimens  of  llax  and  hemp,  }'re- 
seuteii  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Dix,  of  Oueida.  liutli  are  objects  of  interest 
aud  importance  to  some  of  the  States  of  tlie  Union.  Recent  dis- 
c.)veri  'S  in  the  art  of  reducing  the  vi'gctable  fiber  to  a  condition 
for  easy  uianufacture,  have  drawn  ailuitional  interest  to  these  sub- 
slaiK-es.  Believing,  as  I  <Io,  that  tlie.soil  of-  tins  .State  is  to  lie 
Inciter  aad  more  profitably  employed  in  the  production  oi  vtgeta- 
])U'  niatrcr  more  congenial  to  its  elements  and  climatic  inlluences, 
it  will  probably  happen  that  tlie  valualde  and  higlily  important 
recciit  discoveries  will  carry  wealtli  and  honor  to  more  western 
regions,  while  our  expert  manufacturers  will  derive  from  them 
no  less  important  advantages.  To  .you,  sir,  (Mr.  E.  R.  Dix,)  the 
S.)-i(-ty  presents  its  Silver  Medal,  and  rejoices  in  your  successful 
eil'orts. 

Ii  must  be  within  tlierecollcction  of  many  when  a  concert  of  mmi- 
cal  !;>.);/ nanciU  was  rare;  Avhen  song  was  only  known  by  a  simplo 
ballavl  in  sweet  melody.;  when  the  attempt  to  execute  a  concerto  . 
xv;;s  fa:al  to  the  character  of  the  coiiiposer,  whether  it  wasllaydn, 
Mj/.irt,  Oji- Rossini;. the  very  attempt  was  bar! >orous5  and  the  re- 
sult was  murderous.  The  ill  piopurtiuned  liarpsicliord,no  longer 
se>'n.  the  tinkling  si)innoit,  oi^tlie  iinperlV-et,  small  Sipiare  piano, 
Were  the  instruments,  with  few  exeepticms, in  the  saloons  of  the 
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wi  althy,  and  in  the  parlors  of  tin  so  who  aimed  at  theluxniic?  ajicf 
refinements  of  life.  They  were  costly  luxuries  j  too  costly  to  ad- 
mit the  appli?atk)n  of  perfected  talejit. 

How  changed  our  conditi(;n!  Years  hsve  vanished  like  nio-" 
ments;  for  now,  from  the  gilded  halls  of  city  wealth  and  rich  re- 
finement to  the  wilderness  where  yet  prowls  the  wolf,  sweet  sounds' 
are  heard;  Europe's  best  talent  and  most  gifted  powers  seek' 
eagerly  our  shores,  and  find  a  welcome  amid  admiring  millions — 
all  coDTersant  with  song ;  many,  very  many,  adepts  in  the  science 
of  sound  and  of  harmony.  In  our  cities,  villages,  and  hamlets, 
all  do  honor  alike  the  precious  gift.  Again  and  again  it  has  hap- 
pened, as  the  Western  traveller  threaded  his  almost  pathless  track 
amid  the  forests-^niile  after  mile  addiifg  weariness  to  fatigue — ' 
hour  after  hour,  nay,  whole  days,  wasting  away  without  the  chcer^ 
of  a  human  voice— suddenly,  when  even  hope  had  become  f^iint,' 
he  descried  in  the  shadows  of  evening  the  dingy  form  of  a  rude' 
Ing  cabin  :  his  ears  were  startled  by  well  executed  passaged  from' 
pages  of  classic  music,  and  the  sweet  cadences  of  perfect  melody. 
From  North  to  South,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  P^tcific,  the  charms 
and  delights  of  music  are  discovcralde. 

But  yet  another  extraordinary  change  has  recently  occitiTcd ; 
Mr.  J.  Pii-sson,  of  New-York,  presented  fl.Y  exhibition  a  piano  at' 
theWorM's  Fair,  made  in  this  country,  made  by  native  hands; 
this  piano  was  offered  in  competition  with  the"  science,  and  aies' 
of  exi«erlencc,  in  the  Old  World  ;  the  pupils  of  a  few  years'  growth 
vieing  with  pupils  in  the  home  of  science  !  To  you,  sir,  (Mr  Pirs- 
snn,)  the  Society  gladly  awanis  a  Silver  Medal,  for  the  skill  and 
talent  whereby  an  instrument  of  American  manufacture  hrs  dniwn 
forth  the  honorable  mention  of  the  British  Comriiissioners  (>f  tlic* 
Crystal  Palace. 

And  now  we  turn  frrm  thriughts,  foothfng  and  pleasurable,  to 
an  objtvt — important, 'tis  true — an  olject,  foreign  to  thee}eof 
mcst  who  are  here  present;  an  object,  the  sight  of  which  carries 
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a  chill  to  the  heart,  beating  back  the  warm  blood ;  an  object, 
which  I  have  no  ability  to  treat  with  the  encomium  due  to  its  merits* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  medical  profession  is  <^a  melancholy, 
attendance  on  misery;"  and  again,  with  more  truth,  that  ^^the 
educated  physician  is  ever  great  in  liberality,  (Mgnified  in  senti- 
ment, prompt  in  beneficence,  ready  to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where 
no  hope  of  gain  exists."  So  far  as  our  individual  experience  is  a 
test,  this  declaration  is  doubtless  true  in  all  its  force ;  and  we  may 
add,  that  the  best  sympathies  of  nature  are  his  daily  attendants, 
often  performing  an  effective  share  of  relief,  where  knowledge  and 
art  have  ceased  their  aid.  There  is,  however,  another  class  of  men 
alive  to  human  woe,  whose  skill  in  mechanism  entitles  them  to 
rank  among  the  benefactors  of  their  race,  and,.by  the  happy  ap- 
plication of  that  skill,  pointing  to  a  position  having  a  connecting 
link  with  those  men  (physiciaill  and  surgeons)  whose  habits  lead 
pre-eminently  to  the  indulgence  of  deep  and  comprehensive 
thought. 

These  remarks,  thus  connected,  are  brought  to  the  mind  by  the 
award  of  a  Prize  Medal  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  World's 
Fair  to  our  countryman,  Mr.  B.  F.  Palmer,  for  an  artjficial  limb — 
a  work  of  art,  approaching,  as  I  am  informed,  a  symmetry  of  form 
equal  to  flie  models  of  ancient  or  modem  sculpture ;  possessing, 
as  a  mechanism,  a  beauty  of  action  and  a  finish  hitherto  unap* 
preached,  and,  as  an  object  of  utility,  to  be  appreciated  as  it  de- 
serves only  by  those  who  need  the  aid  of  this  ingenious  work. 

It  is  stated  that  four  hundred  persons  have  Xound  ease,  com- 
fort, and  power  of  exertion  by  this  invention — a  number  so  limited 
as  to  distinguish  Mr.  Palmer  for  the  liberality  and  beneficence 
which  have  been  described  as  among  the  happy  attributes  of  edu- 
cated men ;  the  love  of  gain  can  hardly  exist  where  the  means  of  so 
great  benefits  are  within  so  small  a  circle. 

To  you,  Mr.  Palmer,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  the 
Gold  Medal  of  this  Society  as  a  testimony  of  your  skill,  and  your 
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-  ♦  • 

benevoknce  to  man — fot  their  successful  application  in  allevia* 
ting  misfortune,  and  restoring  comfort  and  usefulness  to  suffering 
humanity, 
• 

Among  objects  not  likely  to  attract  the  eye,  there  rested  a  pile 
of  blocks  in  the  American,  department,  unattractive  except  to  the 
man  of  science  and  the  educated  mechanic ;  they  were  specimens 
of  American  Woods — ^blocks  of  American  forest  trees,  selected  on 
the  Pelham  estate,  in  Ulster  county,  the  highly  cultivated  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Robert  Livingston  Pell.  It  has  been  said  that,  cjf 
all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  wheat  is  the  most  important  for 
the  sustenance  of  man ;  and  here  we  may  add,  that  of  all  the  veg- 
etable productions,  the  various  woods  of  the  forest  are  no  less 
important  and  essential  for  man's  uses  and  purposes.  The  con- 
sumption of  our  forests  exceeds  probably  the  limit,of  all  present 
estimates.  Their  value  seems  to  be  appreciated  by  few;  yet  they 
are  well  known  to  the  naturalist,  and^  to  those  who  inhabit  the 
regions  of  peculiar  products.  In  all  ages  man  has  been  pleased 
with  the  bright  or  strongly  contrasted  colored  woods;  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  covered  with  cedar,  the  palaces  of  Europe  are 
ornamented  with  strong-grained  oak,  the  residences  of  our  people 
are  beautified  with  the  maple,  the  walnut  and  the  oak  of  our 
forests,  as  well  as  the  mahogany,  the  sandal  wood,  the  rosewood, 
and  others  of  foreign  climes.  A  single  instance  of  the- value  of 
wood,  for  man's  pleasure,  will  not  fail  to  obtain  attention;  I 
allude  to  the  sale  of  three  logs  of  mahogany,  some  years  ago,  to 
the  Messrs.  Broad  woods,  of  London.  These  logs  were  fifteen  feet 
long,  by  three  feet  thick — to  possess  which,  the  Broad  woods  paid 
the  sum  ot  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  Well  may  the  too  rapid  destruction  of  our  forests 
demand  more  careful  consideration,  to  arrest  the  seeming  wanton 
destruction  and  waste  of  millions  in  amount  of  valuable  property ; 
the  day  is  approaching  when  the  waste  of  wood  may  be  felt  as 
a  national^  concern.  The  specimens  presented  by  Mr.  Pell  were 
iseen,  examined,  and  appreciated  by  many  persons  from  the  Euro- 
pean continent ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the  interest  produced^ 
it  may  be  stated,  that  a  gentleman  of  France,  connected,  I  believei 
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with  the  delegation  from  that  country,  came  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion to  tJiis  countiy  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Mr.  Pell,  and  to 
purchase  llie  collection  of  specimens  then  in  the  Palace.  Others, 
however,  had  i>reviously  applied  for  them,  and  Mr.  Pell  had  pre-  , 
scnted  them  to  the  Koyal  Commissioners,  In  these  specimens  of 
our  forest  woods  we  have  another  instance  of  characteristic  xiiilifyy 
as  applicable  to  the  American  department.  To  Mr.  Pell  are  we 
indebted.!  for  opening  more  widely  the  door  to  a  knowledge  of 
our  forests ;  and  I  feel,  sir,  (to  Mr.  Pell)  much  pleasiure  in  pre- 
senting to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  their  Silver  Medal,  as  an  additional  token  of  merit  to 
the  honorable  mention  of  your  woods  transmitted  to  you  from  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition. 

In  the  departments  of  mechanics  and  machinery,  our  State  has 
much  cause  for  satisfaction.  Ingenuity  and  expcrtness  are  almost 
proverbially  connected  wit^  the  American  mechanic  and  artizan ; 
and  though  but  few  specimens  were  sent  from  this  country  ta  the 
Greut  Fair,  yet  of  and  among  the  few  was  Lerow  &  Blodget's  sewing 
machine— a  machine  which  oljtained  (>ne  of  the  Prize  Medals. 
The  saving  of  labor  effected  by  this  ingenious  mechanism  may  be 
comprehended,  when  it  is  known,  that  ten  trowsers  can  be  made 
or  six  coats  may  be  sewed  together,  by  this  machine  in  one  day, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  young  girl ;  and  I  am  informed,  that  a 
factory  in  New- York  turns  out  ikree  hundred  trowsers  per  day, 
well  mmle  in  all  respects.  To  you,  gentlemen,  (Lerow  &  Blodget,) 
the  Society  now  presents  its  Golden  Medal,  congratulating  you 
upon  your  successful  ingenuity. 

The  accuracy  and  excellence  of  Tools,  made  in  this  State,  have 
attracted  adiniraticm.  All  who  attended  the  late  Fair  at  Roches- 
tei*  will  remember  the  display  of  edged  and  other  tools  by  D.  R. 
Barton  &  Co.,  and  W.  W.  Bryan,  of-  Rochester,  and. by  L  &  J. 
White,  of  Bud'alo;  but  American  ingenuity,  in  this  department, 
scomeil  most  coiispiruoTis  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  the  varied  ^orms 
and  excellence  of  Agricultural  tools  and  implements.  These 
were  ex.hibited  in  an  extensive  variety  by  Messrs.  A.  B.  Allen  & 
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Co.,  of  New- York,  and  their  merit  was  acknowleclgcd  by  an  hon- 
orable mention  of  their  valuable  display.  The  perfect  construc- 
tion of  agricultural  tools  cbmes  closely  home  to  the  farmer's  sym- 
pathy ;  for,  though- toil  is  not  unpleasant,  and  his  labors  are  ever 
beginning  and  never  ending,  he  hails  with  joy  every  advance 
or  impi'ovement  presented  by  the  ingenious  mechanic,  in  the  hij^e 
that  the  high  value  of  labor  may  not  hereafter  demand  so  large  a 
share  of  his  hard  earned  income.*  The  neat  and  light,  as  well 
as  accurately  made  tools  and  implements  presented  by  the  Me??rs. 
Allen,  did  not  fell  to  meet  the  appi'obation  of  many,  and  to  c»l)tain 
from  the  Judges  of  the  Exhibition  their  honorable  mention  3  in 
further  commemoration  of  the  event,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  them  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

.  Among  all  the  implements  known  and  prized  by  the  farmer,  the 
Plow  is  the  chief;  it  is- the  only  implement  by  means  of  which  a 
thorough  farm  tillage  can  be  accomplished.  Without  it,  the  mer- 
chant's occupation  would  be  of  little  comparative  worth,  the  aiiist " 
would  sigh  for  patronage,  science  would  languish,  and  man  be 
compelled  to  forego  much  of  the  comfort,  luxury,  and  enjoyment 
he  now  commands.  But  fifty  years  ago  the  ploAv,  like  other  im- 
plements, was  a  rough,  imperfect  tool;f  hard,  indeed,  was  the 
plowTnan's  task,  at  best  his  work  w^as  of  little  worth.  Within 
twenty  years  this  implement  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection ; 
it  is  now  moulded  and  shaped  to  meet  our  almost  every  need,  to 
perfect  tillage  for  every  want.  We  may  not  doubt  that  furtlier 
improvements  will  soon  be  made  ;  yet,  Avhen  we  examine  the  plow 
made  by  Proiity  &  Meai-s,  Boston,  it  seems  bold  to  challenge  im- 
provement. The  admirable  work  performed  with  this  plow  by 
American  farmers  has  satisfied  every  wish,  and  the  Prize  M(  dal 
which  it  has  secured  in  Great  Britain  presents  the  strongest  i  reef 
of  its  estimation  in  that  country. 

•  Tn  tMn  Sinte,  the  fann  1dlx>rcr  fecclveu  ftl)oat  25  to  27  per  cci»t.  of  tho  income  of  the  farm* 
In  Great  Britain,  ha  receives  about  21  6-lUU  ^xt  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  j^roUucta. 

f  Antiqae  plows  may  be  seen  io  iliG  Agriaultmal  Eoomi. 
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To  Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mears,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  this  Gold 
Medal,  on  behalf  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Societj^ 
and  to  assure  you  of  the  satisfSaction  felt  in  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  your  skill  and  ingenuity. 

During  a  long  series  of  years  the  farmers  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  skillful  mechanics,  have  dil- 
igently applied  their  inventive  powers  to  the  construction  of  a 
Machine  for  Reaping  Grain.  The  fickle  climate  of  the  British  Isles 
has  et^er  kept  the  minds  of  their  husbandmen  vibrating  between 
fear  and  hope  through  the  seasops  of  harvest ;  a  machine,  there- 
fore,'to  save  time  and  labor  in  reaping,  has  been  anxiously  sought 
to  displace  the  sickle^  which  to  this  day  is  in  general  use  except 
perhaps  in  Berwickshire  and  a  few  other  localities,  where  an  ill- 
contrived  scythe  and  demi-cradle  have  been  used.  In  1851,  Mr. 
Smith,^  of  Deanstone,  made  an  abortive  attempt  at  construction ; 
he  was  followed  by  Mr.  P.  BeU,  who  was  also  unsuccessful ;  oth- 
ers followed,  from  year  to  year,  with  no  better  results.  In  this 
country,  Wilson's  machine  was  for  a  short  time  used  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  river,  but  gave  way,  in  1836,  to  Hussey's  admira- 
ble, simple,  and  durable  reaper — ^a  machine  now  extensively  used 
in  this  and  in  other  States.  In  1843*  Mr.  McCobmick,  perfected 
his  now  popular  machine,  which,  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  in 
London,  has  obtained  the  approbation  of  agriculturists,  who  test- 
ed its  powers  and  properties  under  many  adverse  circumstances, 
and  yielded  to  it  their  admiration  and  prompt  adoption. 

To  Mr.  McCormick  has  been  awarded  one  of  the  highest  honors 
granted  by  the  Soyal  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Fair— the  Coun- 
cil Medal.  It  is  an  honor,  sir,  (Mr.  McConnick,)  of  which  you 
may  be  justly  proud ;  for  your  skill  and  talent  have  given  to  the 
world  an  implement  or  machine  of  rare  utility,  c()ntributing  large- 
ly to  the  general  character  of  most  American  objects  presented  for 
the  world's  examination ;  its  character  of  usefulness  to  man  directly 
aiding  in  the  supply  of  sustenance  at  a  reduced  cost,  and  indirect- 
ly increasing  his  comforts  and  welfare. 

•  Mr.  Conniok  cUamt  the  date  of  Ui  invention  in  1831.  Vidt  moot^  MeohMiiM'  Uag.  1834. 
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The  executive  board  of  the  New-Tork  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, and  every  member  of  the  Association,  must  experience  pleas- 
ure of  no  ordinary  degree  in  witnessing  the  expert  application  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  their  properties  and  powers,  to  objects  closely 
•  allied  to  the  high  calling  of  the  farmer ;  they  rejoice  in  your  success, 
and  hail  it,  together  with  other  important  and  successful  objects 
now  presented  here  for  their  commendation  and  reward,  as  a  proof 
that  the  bright  dawn  of  knowledge  is  darting  its  rays  over  this 
agricultural  nation.  As  an  evidence  of  their  satisfaction,  and  on 
their  behalf,  I  present  to  you  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society. 

The  advance  of  science  has  recently  brought  to  our  knowledge 
the  preparation  and  use  of  an  article  not  only  important  as  food, 
but  also  essential  in  the  arts.  We  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
the  high  value  of  the  Indian  corn,  and  we  might  with  advantage 
allude  to  many  of  its  uses  and  properties ;  at  present  we  must  con 
.fine  our  remarks  to  a  new  product  from  this  valuable  grain,  known 
as  Com  Starch,  and  yet  another,  as  the  Fecula  of  Maize.  It  was 
in  the  winter  of  1849-'50  that  Mr.  Willard  and  his  associates,  of 
Auburn,  established  extensive  works  at  Oswego  for  the  preparsr 
tion  of  these  important  products — an  establishment  covering  an 
area  of  49,000  square  feet.  As  the  proprietors  have  to  some  ex- 
tent held  unrevealed  the  process  by  which  they  produce  a  starch 
more  pure  than  the  starch  of  commerce,  w^  may  not  indulge  In 
speculative  curiosity ;  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  their  great  success 
is  mainly  attributable  to  perfect  machinery,  guided  by  science  and 
talent.*  The  rapid  and  extended  demand  for  these  new  products 
presents  sufficient  evidence  of  their  character ;  as  we  are  told  that 
about  three  millions  of  pounds  of  this  com  starch  are  demanded 
annually  by  the  trade,  notwithstanding  the  usual  supply  of  wheat 
starch  is  undiminished.  A  remarkable  feature  of  com  starch  is 
the  absence  of  impurities ;  upon  being  subjected  to  analysis,  it  is 
found  that  only  2y}f  parts  in  1000  are  of  other  matter  than  pure 
starch.    According  to  Ure,  wheat  yields  only  thirty-five-  to  forty 


•  Jfcan.  T.  Klngford  ft  Son  lutre  the  entira  ohaige  of  the  prepuatioii  and 
b»  MtadM  from  the  Oiwego  Starch  Faetmy. 
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per  cent,  of  good  starch,  a  material  extensively  used  in  arts  and 
manufactures. 

In  addition  to  starch,  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory  produces  from 
Indian  com  a  fecula  peculiarly  adapted  to  culinary  purposes,  pre- 
senting to  our  domestic  economy  one  of  the  most  acceptable,  pure, 
and  nutritious  articles  of  food.  Already  has  it  become  an  indisi^en- 
sable  household  article,  and  is  consumed  largely  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  factory  though  in  its  infancy,  consumes  annually 
150,000  bushels  of  corn,  equal  to  about  nine  millions  of  i>ounds 
in  weight.  Hitherto,  the  quantities  of  starch  used  for  laundry 
purposes  and  in  our  manufactories  have  been  produced  from  costly 
wheats  I  though  It  may  be  found  in  many  vegetable  substances, 
sUch  as  potatoes,  the  horse  chestnut,  and  other  seeds.  In  England, 
where  breadstufFs,  particularly  wheat,  have  been  raised  in  quanti- 
ties inadequate  to  the  demand  for  food,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  convert  the  viscid  matter  of  lichens  into  a  gum  for  the  use  of 
calico  printers,  t)aper  makers,  ink  makers — for  the  stiffening  of 
silks,  crapes,  and  the  endless  variety  of  diy  goods,  which,  by  means 
of  these  gums  or  starchy  are  made  to  appear  of  greater  consisten- 
cy. Most  of  these  attempts  had  partial  success ;  yet  the  making 
of  jjtarch  frqm  wheat  has  not  been  arrested. 

The  Oswego  Starch  Factory  has  hapi)ily  introduced  the  use  of 
Indian  corn,  as  a  grain  producing  a  larger  proportion  of  jmre 
amylaceous  properties  than  any  other  known  vegetable  substance ; 
proffering  to  the  American  manufacturer  another  economic  advan- 
tage, sustaining  in -a  most  legitimate  manner  sound  rivalry  and 
competition  with  all  the  world. 

1  am  not  aware  whether  the  Oswego  Factory  has  converted  its 
starch  into  gum — a  process  easily  accomplished  by  heat,  and  thns 
rendered  soluble  in  water,  which  cannot  be  done  while  in  its  con- 
dition of 'starch.  Hej'e  is  another  result  of  vast  iniportance  de- 
rivable from  our  Indian  corn  ;'and  we  can  well  oonrcive  that,  in 
a  short  period  of  time,  tlie  advantages  now  derived  from  the  pit)- 
duction  of  corn  starch  may  grow  into  a  national  benefit. 
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To  Dr.  Willard  and  his  associates  of  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory 
we  feel  unfeigned  pleasure  in  the  presentation  of  this  Golden 
Medalj  for  the  merit  of  perfecting  an  establishjnent  of  so  gre^t 
importance  as  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory,  and  for  the  credit  con- 
ferred on  your  State  by  deserving  and  obtaining  tlie  Prize  Medal 
from  the  Commissioners  and  Judges  of  the  Incjustrial  Exhibition- 
We  feel,  sir,  an  equal  degree  of  satisfaction  in  presenting  this  Sil- 
ver Medal  to  your  association,  in  testimony  of  our  estimation  of 
your  second  product,  the  fecula  of  maize,  for  which  you  received 
honorable  mention  from  the  Judges  of  the  World's  Fair. 

Gentlemen, — For  many  ages  man  depended  more  on  physical 
force,  and  less  upon  knowledge.  They  knew  but  little  of  the 
properties  of  matter  or  of  the  laws  which  govern  motion.  In- 
dustry was  inculcated,  force  was  encouraged,  patience  coveted,  and, 
'with  theae  attributes,  he  efiected  his  desires — desires  necessarily 
restricted  and  demanding  much  self-denial,  because  these  attrib- 
utes, could  never  accomplish  the  frequent  repetition  of  his  wishes;. 
In  this  our  day,  knowledge  excites  to  experiment,  and  art,  spring- 
ing from  science,  new  wants ;  these  wants  acting  upon  our  inven- 
tive genius  give  the  means  for  supply ;  thus,  like  the  reciprocating 
action  of  a  perfect  machine,  the  power  and  effect  ai^  in  due  pro; 
portion.  Increasing  or  accunmlating  results '  are  ever  creating  a 
necessity  for  power — for  a  greater  supply  to  meet  a  greater  de»- 
mand. 

If  an  opinion  may  be  hazarded  thus  early  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  Industrial  Exhibition,  seen  at  this  distance,  it  may  not,  as  be- 
fore intimated,  be  as  favorable  to  the  progress  of  man's  happiness 
as  has  been  fondly  anticipated  by  many  j  because  art  has  been 
stimulated  cMcJly  in  the  production  of  articles  which  minister  to 
luxury,  to  ornament,  and  to  the  non-essentials  of  truth  and  virtue 
in  a  people ;  and  excess  of  luxury  has  never  failed  to  bring  dis.- 
tress  upon  the  earth,  upon  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  The 
remark  is  true,  that  "  as  the  mind  is  enlightened  it  becomes  more 
digm'fied ; "  but,  if  the  mind  submits  to  the  enervating  influences* 
of  ease  and  luxury,  its  vigor  fails — its  powers  become  latent. 
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In  connection  with  these  observations,  we  may  notice  the  char- 
acter  of  nations,  as  displayed  in  their  respective  offerings  at  the 
World's  Pair.  True,  thfe  highest  effort  of  mind  was  there ;  the 
vigor  of  British  intellect  was  conspicuous — ^European  skill  dis- 
played the  most  surprising  efforts  of  ingenuity — an  Asiatic  art 
secured  the  attention  of  admiring  crowds.  Our  countrymen,  in 
plain  and  simple  forms,  presented  offerings  whereby  man  should 
be  sustained  and  his  every  essential  want  gratified ;  while  no  un- 
necessary or  enervating  appetite  or  desire  was  kindled,  encour- 
aged, or  gratified.  The  unalloyed  happiness  of  the  human  family 
seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  American  effort — nearly  all,  possessing 
a  magic  influence,  leading  by  their  powers  to  wealth,  fame,  and 
honor.  It  may  be  said  also  that  the  offerings  from  the  United 
States  exhibited  a  combination  of  theory  and  prncticej  proving 
(with  few  exceptions)  that  science  and  experiment  go  hand  in 
hand;  repressing  the  bold  presumption  of  mere  enthusiasts,  who 
would  direct  all  things  by  their  crude,  abstract,  and  ill  digested 
notions. 

As  the  ^'  end  of  all  science  is  to  enrich  human  life  with  useful 
inventions  and  arts,"  •  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  skill  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  as  recently  displayed  and  rewarded  in  Great 
Britain ;  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  advance  of  knowledge 
In  our  happy  and  favored  land.  While  thus  rejoicing,  let  us  not 
expose  ourselves  to  the  errors  of  self  sufficiency  and  arrogance ; 
let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  talent  we  ifossess,  whatever 
power  or  influence  we  wield,  they  are  trusts  committed  to  us — 
their  number  and  importance  being  evidence  of  confidence  reposed 
in  the  possessor,  and  of  th#  high  hopes  and  expectations  looked 
for  in  return.  We  all  have  a  duty  to  perform — none  beyond  our 
respective  powers — for  that  duty  is  in  proportion  to  the  talent 
each  may  hold  ;  to  perform  our  respective  duties,  we  have  been 
commanded  and  most  affectionately  invited.  If  we  neglect  it,  a 
rigid  accountability  awaits  us ;  if  we  obey,  who  can  recount  the 
high  rewards  of  that  obedience  ?  v 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  by  the  President,  Mr.  Johnson, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  McCormickj  tendered  his  thanks  for  the  Medal 
presented.  He  remarked,  that  few,  probably,  were  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  attended  the  American  Exhibition  at  the  World's 
Fair.  At  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  and  until  the  trial  of 
the  implements,  the  contributions  from  this  country  received  but 
little  attention  from  the  public ;  but  a  time  arrived  when  Justice 
was  done  them.  The  Grain  Reapers  were  tried — a  large  number 
had  assembled,  anxious  for  the  trial,  deeply  interested  in  the  re- 
sult. One  machine  was  tried  and  failed ;  Mr.  McCormick's  was 
.then  tried,  and  its  success  was  triumphant,  and  the  hearty  English 
cheers  that  were  given,  showed  that  the  Englishmen  were  truly 
rejoiced  that  a  contribution  from  America  was  received  through 
the  exhibition,  that  "would  cut  down  all  the  grain  in  England.'' 
To  Mr.  McCormick,  the  country  is  greatly  indebted  for  this  trium* 
phant  result,  which  opened  up  a  new  state  of  things,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  iinal  close  of  this  great  gathering  of  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Underwood,  of  the  Assembly,  on  behalf  of  the  Oswego 
Starch  Factory,  remarked : 

Mr.  President — ^Through  you,  sir,  the  Oswego  Starch  Company 
receive  with  pride,  from  the  Judges  of  the  World's  Great  Fair, 
recently  held  in  London,  this  gold  medal,  as  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  worth  and  quality  of  its  starch,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  other  civilized  countries  of  the  earth.  Among  the  numer- 
ous prize  awards  which  American  ingenuity,  science  and  skill 
justly  demanded  from  the  impartial  Judges  of  that  great  exhibi- 
tion, this  one  is  not  the  least  valuable  and  significant.  And  why, 
sir,  why  ?  Because  it  is  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  not  only 
of  Great  Britain — we  have  had  her  confession  to  that  effect  twice 
before — ^but  also  on  the  part  of  all  other  nations  in  the  old  world 
combined,  that  they  are  unable  to  "  take  the  starch  out  of  us." 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  of  ^ 
New-York,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  firm  for  this  honorable 
mention  and  Medal  awarded.  And  further  to  illustrate  that  they 
were  somewhat  entitled  to  this  consideration,  he  would  state  that 
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tlie  expensfe  incurred  in  prepariug  and  sending  over  the  articles 
was  nearly  as  much  as  the  invoice  price  of  the  implements  sent 
over.    They  were  abundantly  compensated,  however;  in  the  result. 

,  Mr.  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mears,  expressed 
their  tlianks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  them,  in  the  award 
whicli  had  been  made  to  their  plow. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Kirtland  acknowledged  in  very  appropriate  terms,  tlie 
conipliaient  whicli  had  been  pai,d  to  him  by  the  Society,  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Silver  Cap  awarded  him. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  of  the  University  of  Albany,  was  then  intro- 
duced by  the  President,  and  delivered  the  following  address,  on 
the  connection  of  Science  with  Practical  Agriculture. 
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CONNECTION  OP  SCIENCE  WITH  AGMCULTDBE. 


ADDRESS • 

nj  JOHN  P.  NORTON,  A.  M.,  Profefsor  of  Affricaltural  Cbemblnr  in  Tale  OoUece.  GoDn^ 
uid  in  the  UnlTcCi&7  at  Att»B7.  ^ 

8fr.  President^  and  Gentlemen 

of  the  JSTew-  York  State  Agricultural  Society  : 
It  is  now  three  years  since  I  first  had  the  pleasure  and  the  hon- 
or of  addressing  you,  on  subjects  connected  with  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. I  labored  then  under  the  pressure  of  many  diflSeulties, 
obstacles  and  prejudices,  yvhich  have  since,  at  least  so  far  as  this 
State  is  concerned,  in  a  great  measure  disappeared.  The  feeling 
of  distrust  at  scientific  innovations,  has  in  a  remarkable  degree 
vanished ;  a  thirst  for  information  has  sprung  up,  and  though 
crude  imperfect  conceptions  as  to  what  is  needed  are  still  preva- 
lent, the  great  current  of  public  sentiment  may  in  the  State  of 
New-York,  at  least,  be  said  to  have  fairly  turned.  The  demand  is 
now  for  light,  for  books,  for  schools,  for  lectures  and  agricultural 
coJJeges.  rhave  had  occasion  to  witness  during  the  past,  and  the 
preceding  year,  in  several  counties  of  the  State,  the  strong  interest 
with  which  its  farmers  greet  every  opening  that  promises  to  throw 
light  upon  any  department  of  their  business.  That  this  interest 
is  still  increasing,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Tour  Society  within  these  three  years,  has  successively  taken  a 
higher  and  higher  stand,  until  it  now,  more  distinctly  than  ever 
before,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  State  Societies  in  the  Union;  ap- 
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proaching  almost  the  rank  and  importance  of  a  national  So- 
ciety. It  is  looked  up  to  by  all  others  as  a  guide  and  model 
which  they  desire  to  follow,  its  movements  are  awaited  with  tho 
strongest  interest ;  its  shows  call  a  greater  concourse,  and  from 
a  wider  range,  than  do  any  othets,  not  excluding  even  those  of  the 
great  British  Societies.  Your  power  and  influence  have  increased, 
until  the  station  which  you  now  hold  is  one  of  vast  importance. 
Those  who  guide  the  operations,  and  mark  out  the  path,  of  this 
Society,  from  year  to  year,  have  a  weight  of  responsibility  resting 
upon  them  which  should  be  well  understood.  Your  move  is  in 
fact,  more  and  more  the  move  of  the  United  States,  and  you  by 
your  action  may  weaken  or  strengthen  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree,  the  true  friends  of  science,  even  to  the  remotest  sections 
of  the  Union.  It  is  then  with  a  sense  of  your  position  and  influ- 
ence  as  a  Society,  that  I  appear  before  you  this  evening.  I  see 
around  me  those  who  represent  the  strength  of  this  great  associa- 
tion, those  who  take  the  lead  in  its  councils,  those  who  have  wor- 
thily and  most  profitably  spent  the  full  maturity  of  mental  and 
physical  life  in  its  advance  and  improvement ;  who  have  labored 
not  for  fee  or  reward,  but  from  the  truest  and  most  patriotic  sense 
of  duty.  In  such  a  presence  I  would  speak  with  deference,  but  yet 
with  frankness,  would  express  my  own  opinions  freely,  but  not 
dictatorially.  As  upon  the  previous  occasion  in  this  hall,  I  would 
speak  of  the  connections  of  science  with  agriculture,  but  in  a 
somewhat  different  view.  I  then  endeavored  solely  to  show  that 
those  connections  were  of  a  useful  character,  but  now  I  desire  to 
go  a  step  farther ;  to  speak  not  only  of  their  usefulness,  but  of 
their  absolute  necessity,  and  to  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of 
doing  something  which  shall  give  a  direction  and  tone  to  public 
sentiment.  This  you  have  the  power,  and  I  doubt  not  the  will  to 
do,  if  once  the  way  seems  plain.  A  commendable  prudence  has 
hitherto  marked  the  movements  of  the  Society  in  this  direction, 
yet  without  overstepping  prudential  limits,  we  may  in  the  present 
state  of  opinion,  examine  boldly  the  foundation  on  which  we  stand, 
and  seek  material  for  the  first  courses  at  least^  of  the  edifice  which 
we  propose  to  erect. 
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The  public  mind  seems,  in  this  State  certainly,  to  have  at  least 
become  fully  awakened,  and  to  be  imbued  with  the  very  spirit  of 
progress.  Many  things  which  were  once  dark  and  uncertain,  have 
now  become  clear  and  well  defined ;  many  advances,  the  utility 
of  which  once  seemed  a  doubtful  question,  have  met  with  assured 
and  triumphant  success  ;^  the  best  farmers  of  to-day,  see  that  within 
a  short  period  the  practice  and  opinions  of  yesterday,  have  been 
modified  at  least,  and  in  many  cases  have  passed  away.  You  have 
in  short,  gentlemen,  by  your  well  directed  efforts,  raised  a  spirit, 
which  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  will  not  down,  but  will  haunt  you 
day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  until  it  obtains  all  it  requires.  This 
spirit  is  the  thirst  for  information ;  th^  farmers  of  New- York  have 
become  convinced  that  they  need  knowledge  with  regard  to  their 
profession,  and  even  if  you  were  so  disposed,  you  cannot  now 
drive  this  idea  out  of  their  heads,  nor  the  desire  for  progress  which 
it  encoun^es  and  feeds.  You  have  entered  upon  a  life-long  task 
which  will  be  transferred  as  an  inheritance  to  those  who  come  after 
118,  and  which  will  continue  so  long  as  man  cultivates  the  &ce  of 
this  earth,  until  He  who  created  sees  fit  to  destroy. 

This  desire  to  improve,  this  effort  to  learn  something  beyond  the 
ordinary  operations  of  iarm  life,  though  general  as  I  have  said,  is 
still  with  the  great  mass  of  our  population  somewhat  vague  and 
indefinite ;  one  man  thinks  that  such  and  such  facilities  would 
lead  to  all  that  he  wants,  and  turns  his  hopes  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent direction ;  one  proposes  a  plan  to-day  which  another  pulls 
in  pieces  to-morrow ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  plainly,  I 
will  say  that  many  of  our  formers  do  not  know  what  they  really 
want ;  it  is  an  uneasy  sense  of  discontent  that  they  feel ;  a  sincere 
longing  after  something  better,  but  which  from  its  very  indefiniteness 
has  hitherto,  in  a  d^ree  at  least,  failed  to  accomplish  what  it 
might  and  ought  to  have  done.  Even  where  direct  practical  eflbrts 
have 'been  made,  they  have  often  failed,  and  more  often  still  their 
results  have  been  rendered  practically  useless  for  want  of  a  pro-- 
per  understanding  of  some  simple  scientific  truths.  Suffer  me  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  more  fully  by  reference  to  one  or  two  points  j 
my  remarks  upon  which  will  not  only  tend  to  show  that  I  am 
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lifllit  in  these  eonelustonS)  but  may  also,  perhaps,  find  their  paral- 
lels in  the  personal  experienee  of  some  here  present. 

There  is  no  department  of  scientific  agiicnltore  whereagieater 
lack  of  precise  and  definite  information  is  shown  than  in  that  of 
chemistry.  This  is  partly  the  fault  of  enthusiastic  ivriteis  on  the 
sul^ect,  partly  the  result  of  imperfect  teaching  by  those  who  are 
themselves  not  sufficiently  &miliar  with  the  science  which  they 
are  supposed  to  understand.  *  I  wish  that  upon  this  subject  I  could 
make  myself  heard  and  comprehended  by  every  enlightened  far- 
mer in  the  United  States ;  for  all  my  observation  and  experience 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  here  is  one  of  the  most  fertilei 
if  not  the  most  fertile,  source  of  injury  to  the  general  cause  of 
improved  agriculture.  It  has  been  and  stiy  is  believicd  I>y  many 
fiymers  that  this  whole  subject  of  chemistry  is,  to  the  initiated,  as 
dear  as  noonday,  and  that  the  process  of  initiation  is  a  simple  and 
by  no  means  lengthy  one.  The  general  idea  seems  to  be,  that  in 
about  the  time  that  a  young  man  can  learn  to  shovel  earth  dexter- 
ously into  a  cart,  he  may  also  become  capable  of  analysing  a  soil. 
Tou  all  know  that  a  man  cannot  become  a  first  rate  plowman 
in  one,  or  even  two  seasons ;  that  those  who  take  the  highest 
rank  must  make  it  almost  their  businessi^  but  the  mysteries  of 
chemistry  may  be  coinquered  in  a  few  weeks,  and  a  soil,  after  going 
through  some  mechanical  process,  just  as  certain  to  come  out  right 
as  grain  is  to  come  out  clean  &om  a  well  constructed  fanning  mill. 
Ctentlemen,  this  is  a  great  and  fatal  mistake ;  I  do  not  blame  the 
Ikrmers  for  it,  but  those  scientific  men,  who,  from  interested  or  sin- 
cerely mistaken  motives,  have  inculcated  such  views.  That  you 
may  not  think  me  extravagant,  allow  me,  at  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered somewhat  egotistical,  to  bring  myself  fofward  as  an  instance : 
I  stand  here  to-night  as  a  professed  agricultural  chemist ;  for  the 
last  seven  years  this  has  been,  including,  of  course,  other  necessa* 
ry  connections  of  science  with  agriculture,  my  sole  subject  of  study. 
The  exceptions  have  been  so  few  as  to  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
written  upon  nothing  else,  have  worked  upon  nothing  else,  have 
studied  nothing: else.  In. this  pUrsuh;too,I  have,  according  to  my 
own  estimation,  at  least,  been  diligent,  and  may,  perhaps  without 
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qnestion,  claim  to  hare  acquired  as  much  as  the  average  of  stu- 
dents would  have  done  in  the  same  time,  ^cven  years  then  have 
been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  this  study,  and  now  at  the  ex- 
piration^ of  that  time  you  would  be  surprised  if  you  could  know 
my  own  real  estimate  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  comparison  with 
ftat  which  is  yet  to  me  a  sealed  book.  This  is  no  parade  of  false 
humility — no  trick  to  call  forth  praise— ^it  is  perfectly  sincere. 
The  words  of  Newton  must  come  up  vividly  to  all  who  venture 
into  the  fields  of  science  and  begin  to  comprehend  how  vast  and 
illimitable  they  are — how  circumscribed  the  extent  of  our  acquls- 
iti<m8  in  comparison  with  what  lies  beyond. 

I  say  to  you  frankly,  that  when  you  meet  with  a  man  who  makes 
all  of  these  things  easy,  who  pronounces  with  entire  confidence 
upon  every  theoretical  point,  who  reads  his  analysis  of  your  soil, 
or  plant,  as  you  would  read  a  book,  disirust  that  man,  fi)r  he  is 
either  intentionally  imposing  upon  you,  or  he  thinks  he  knows 
what  he  dots  not. 

Did  those  who  doubt  this,  ever  seriously  consider  what  the  an** 
alysis  of  a  soil,  and  the  subsequent  pronunciation  of  its  defects  or 
excesses  in  composition  require  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  analysis 
itself  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  determination  of  the  mineral  substances  in  their  exact  quan- 
titles  is  a  matter  involving  a  necessity  of  somewhat  extended  ex* 
perience.  There  are  some  among  them  respecting  which  we  are 
even  yet  at  fault.  The  most  troublesome  of  these  is  phosphorio 
acid,  a  body  with  the  name  of  which,  at  least  you  are  all  familiar, 
as  of  most  importance  to  the  farmer.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
separate  phosphoric  add  from  its  combinations  so  as  to  arrive  at 
its  precise  quantity, and  this  is  particularly  the  case  when  it  is  t:om-^ 
bined  with  several  substances  at  once.  Now,  in  the  soil  it  is  usu*^ 
ally  combined  with  iron,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia,  just  the 
worst  set  of  companions,  for  the  chemist's  purpose,  that  it  cduld 
have  chosen,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  separate  it  from  these 
accurately.  Within  the  last  few  months  a  method  has  been  d6i 
vised,  which  seems  likely  to  overcome  this  difficulty^  but  previouB 
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ta  that,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  had  no  method  which  was 
strictly  accurate,  as  applied  to  soil  analyses.  I  firmly  believe  that 
a  guess,  by  means  of  certain  tests,  would  have  come  as  close  to 
ijne  reality  as  are  many  analyses  that  have  been  published.  This 
is  a  specimen  of  the  difiOiculties  in  one  direction.  If  we  turn  to 
the  organic  or  vegetable  part  of  the  soil  we  find  ourselves  at  once 
involved  in  a  maze  or  labyrinth  of  the  most  complicated  descrip* 
tion.  Certain  general  and  highly  valuable  principles  have  been 
established,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  strictly  accurate  analysis 
of  this  part  is  comparatively  limited.  We  really  are  quite  un- 
certain  as  to  the  true  character  and  composition  of  humus, 
ulmic,  geic,  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  written ;  and  I  must  confess  that  in  the  present  state  of 
our  information  I  am  disposed  to  attach  little  importance  to  any 
determination  of  them.  But  supposing  all  these  obstacles  were 
safely  overcome,  that  all  wliich  exists  in. every  part  of  the  soil 
were  safely  and  accurately  determined  and  expressed  by  a  long 
row  of  figuresj  have  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  difiiculties  ?  by 
no  means.  We  have  now  to  consider  what  these  figures  mean* 
with  reference  to  the  soil  in  its  present  state,  and  to  the  crops 
which  grow  upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  have  we  here  a  fair  sample 
of  the  field ;  if  tliis  be  so  we  m*ust  ask,  What  has  the  physical 
character  of  the  soil  to  do  with  the  results  of  cultivation  ? — ^is  it 
wet  or  dry,  stiff  or  light,  mellow  or  tough,  uneven  and  broken,  or 
smooth  ? — has  it  been  cultivated  properly,  subsoiled,  trenched, 
drained  ?  and  what  is  the  character  of  its  subsoil  ?  Then,  too,  we 
must  know  what  cjtops  have  prevailed,  or  what  course  of  tillage 
has  been  adopted,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  composition 
or  character  of  the  manures  employed  ?  Are  not  here  .a  variety 
of  subjects  for  inquiry ;  and  are  they  not  subjects  whose  satisfac^ 
tory  disposal  would  involve  a  great  amount  of  study  and  perse- 
verance. If  there  is  no  exaj^rationhere,  (and  I  assure  you  there 
is  not,)  is  not  the  corihplete  analysis  of  a  soil  a  matter  involving  much 
of  difficulty,  and  something  not  to  be  undertaken  after  a  few  weeks' 
of  preliminaiy  practice  ?  There  is  in  fact  room  for  the  exercise  of 
fkr  more  knowledge  than  we  possess,  or  than  any  one  possesses.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  examination  of  all  soils  Is  attended 
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with  these  numerous  obstacles,  for  there  are  many  cases  where  a 
decision  may  be  made  easily  and  promptly;  but  there  are  others 
presenting  questions  which  our  present  chemical  science  is  incom- 
petent to  solve.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  soil  analyses, 
but  at  the  same  time  must  acknowledge  that  our  information  in 
this  department  is  still  far  short  of  what  it  should  be.  My  own 
opinions  upon  their  results  are  always  givien  with  hesitation  and 
with  qualifications,  and  each  year  makes  me  more  cautious  instead 
of  bolder,  mate  inclined  to  believe  that  our  reading  of  nature's 
laws  is  still  imperfect. 

There  are  at  this  moment  some  of  the  most  celebrated  European 
chemists  who  argue  that  our  present  system  of  soil  analysis  is 
founded  upon  wrong  principles  and  is  almost  worthless.  Their 
views  may  be  successfully  opposed  by  the  results  of  practice  alone, 
yet  the  very  fact  of  their  being  entertained  in  such  quarters,  shows 
that  there  is  much  of  obscurity  and  uncertainty  yet  hanging  about 
the  subject. 

Let  the  farmers  of  this  State,  then,  insist  on  having  persons  who 
are  properly  qualified  in  this  respect ;  do  not  encourage  your  young 
men  who  are  practical  farmers  to  indulge  the  idea  of  becoming 
chemists,  or  thoroughly  scientific  men.  There  is  much  in  the 
way  of  science  that  they  may  most  profitably  study  and  practice 
upon,  but  they  cannot  usefully  or  advantageously  go  beyond  the 
more  elementary  departments ;  he  who  cherishes  the  desire  to  do 
more  than  this,  (and  I  would  encourage  every  one  who  does,)  must 
make  chemistry  his  chief  pursuit  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
under  good  advantages  for  instruction. 

I  hope  that  the  need  of  science  and  the  need  of  information  in 
this  department  has  now  been  made  clear.  The  subject  was  selec- 
ted as  one  of  much  interest  to  all  of  our  more  Intelligent  farmers. 
There  is  yet  another,  upon  which  I  will  touch  as  among  the  neces 
sities  of  our  agriculture,  and  this  is,  the  importance  of  satisfactory]. 
and  accurate  practical  and  experimental  investigation.  Those' 
who  have  noticed  the  eoorse  of  the  public  miiid  upon  the  Sfubject' 
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of  agriculture  for  the  past  few  years,  must  have  observed  the  tea 
dency  to  experiment'  that  has  rapidly  developed  itself.  As  the 
conviction  spreads  that  something  is  wrong,  so  does  the  desire  to 
aid  in  making  that  wrong  right,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we 
have  been  fairly  inundated  with  records  of  practical  experiments^ 
What  has  resulted  from  the  vast  numbers  of  these  experiments  that 
have  been  zealously,  and  supposed  tq  be  carefully,  made  1  Have 
we  had  any  great  principles  brought  out,  any  points  established 
at  all  coilimensurate  with  the  real  expenditure  of  tiftie  and  money 
involved  1  The  records  of  most  private  and  unassisted  compara* 
tive  experiments  are  extremely  imperfect,  and  in  many  cases  where 
both  have  evidently  been  conducted  with  a  desire  to  arriye  at  the 
truth,  they  flatly  contradict  each  other.  We  see  in  om  agricul-* 
tural  papers  endless  controversies  between  good  practical  &rmers^ 
each  of  whom  is  fortified  with  his  cases,  and  each  of  whom  hold3 
to  his  own  belief  with  untiring  tenacity,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
good  faith.  Now,  the  difficulty  in  almost  all  of  these  cases  is,  that 
the  experimenter  has  not  sufficiently  understood  the  nature  of  the 
niaterials  with  which  he  worked,  or  the  various  incidental  circum- 
stances which  he  ought  to  have  taken  into  consideration. 

Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  making  experiments  upon  some  particular 
crop  in  different  counties,or  to  make  the  case  even  stronger,in  difife-. 
rent  parts  of  the  same  town.  It  not  very  unfrequently  happens,  that 
fields  or  farms  at  trifling  distances  apart,  have  soils,  varying  greatly 
in  their  character.  A  and  B  however,  ai*e  not  aware  of  this  diffe* 
rence,  or  disregard  it,  and  the  consequence  is  a  mysterious  disa- 
greement in  their  experiments^  to  the  cause  of  which,  the  reader 
of  their  statement  has  no  clue  whatever,  [f  we  go  a  step  farther, 
and  suppose  their  soils  to  be  very  nearly  alike,  we  still  find  new 
and  abundant  sources  of  discrepancy.  One  farm  may  be  a  little 
more  elevated  than  the  other,  and  the  climate,*  therefore,  somewhat 
diiferent, it  maybe  wetter, or  the. general  cultivation  may  have 
been  differently  managed;  these  are  all  fertile  and  usually  hidden 
sources  of  disagreement  But  if  by  some  remarkable  chance,  for 
It  is  obvious  that  in  view  of  the,  aVove  neglected  precautions,  it 
it  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  chance,  these  two  ejLperimentai 
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should  agree ;  have  they  etstablished  any  role  for  the  benefit  and 
guidance  of  those  who  live  in  other  sections  1  none  whatever. 
They  have  given  no  analysis  of  their  soils,  no  reliable  data  as  to 
the  character  of  the^climate,  of  tlie  particular  season  or  seasons  in 
which  they  experimented,  of  changes  in  temperature,  of  variations 
in  different  seasons^  or  as  to  many  other  points,  all  of  which  are 
important,  and  any  one  of  which  may  have  had  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  success  or  failure,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  report.  The 
third  person,  then,  without  due  knowledge  of  the  points  to  which  the 
others  may  possibly  have  attended,  follows  their  directions,  such 
as  they  are,  and  very  probably  under  different  circumstances  pro- 
duces quite  different  results,  and  so  it  goes  all  over  the  country* 
The  practical  men  who  hear  me,  know  this  to  be  the  case,  th^ 
are  many  of  them,  doubtless,  able  to  call  to  memory  cases  of  mis- 
directed and  useless  energy  in  experimenting,  which  under  proper 
guidance  might  have  produced  important  effects.  In  addition  to 
these  sources  of  imperfection,  I  may  also  mention  carelessness,  and 
forgetfulness.  The  constant  occupation  of  time  in  the  dally  affairs 
or  the  farm,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  rules,  leads  directly  to 
a  gradual  cessation  of  watchfulness  and  care.  In  the  latter  pait 
of  the  season,  when  the  first  excitement  of  novelty  is  over,  this  is 
particularly  apt  to  be  the  case,  and  a  few  hours  of  neglect  may 
ruin  all  the  season's  efforts  at  discovery. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  I  maintain  that  the  only  hopeM 
way  of  advancing  knowledge  by  means  of  experiment,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  establishment  of  certain  definite  rules,  for  the  strict 
guidance  of  all  experimenters.  Meteorological,  and  other  scieur 
tific  observations,  are  coiuducted  year  after  year  in  perfect  concert 
over  the  whole  world,  by  independent  observers  stationed  at  fixed 
points.  These  observers  act  in  accordance  with  positive  mles^ 
and  instructions,  furnished  them,  and  any  deviation  at  once  throws 
discredit  upon  all  of  the  offender's  results.  In  this  way  are  pv^ 
cured  whole  volumes  of  valuable  material,  which  when  condensed 
and  compared,  often  produces  discoveries  of  the  highest  character^ 
and  reveals  practical  truths  of  the  most  valuable  nature.  Would 
not  a  wide  siuread  Union  of  this  nature,  among  oor.  most*  intelli- 
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gent  and  culiiyated  fanners,  be  condncive  to  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  science.  Suppose  they  all  acted  in  accordance  \^ith 
instructions  from  some  central  point,  bringing  into  view  as  these 
instructions  would  lead  them  to  do,  all  incidental  circumstances 
of  climate,  soil  and  situation ;  what  remarkable  results  might  we 
not  expect  from  such  a  united  effort,  even  among  the  farmers  of 
this  State  alone.  It  would  all  to  a  certain  extent  become  a  great 
experimental  farm.  We  should  have  all  climates,  soils,  exposures, 
and  peculiarities  of  location,  before  us  at  a  glance.  There  might 
also  be  a  central  experimental  farm,  for  the  making  of  strictly 
scientific  experiments,  for  the  training  up  of  new  observers,  for 
,the  central  point  to  which  all'other  results  should  be  sent,  there  to 
be  made  most  speedily  intelligible  and  practically  valuable.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  that  such  a  scheme,  properly  carried  out  in  all  of 
its  details,  might  prove  eminently  successful.  It  is  not  offered 
here  as  more  than  a  partially  made  out  plan,  and  because  a  purely 
experiment^  farm  does  not  interfere  with  any  pet  project  as  to  a 
model  farm.  The  two  could  moreover  be  connected  with  most  de- 
cisive mutual  advantages,  even  under  the  same  general  supervision. 
I  might  go  on  for  hours,  in  detailing  instances  of  the  peculiar  dlffi- 
^eulties  which  in  the  present  state  of  things,  beset  the  path  of  every 
farmer,  who  commences  an  earnest  course  of  improvement.  How 
many  and  how  perplexing  they  are,  no  one  can  know  who  has  not 
had  some  actual  experience,  or  some  rather  extensive  opportu- 
nities of  observation.  There  are  so  many  questions  coming  up  in 
the  progress  of  every  day^s  practical  operations,  questions  that 
require  study  and  perseverance  to  obtain  an  answer,  that  many 
become  discouraged  at  the  outset,  and  fall  back  into  the  old  state 
of  contentment  with  things  as  they  are,  rather  than  undergo  the 
mental  labor  necessary  to  a  change.  This  disinclination  to  mental 
exertion,  on  points  connected  with  their  own  business,  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  many  of  our  farmers.  To  bodily  toil  they  have  no 
objections,  and  could  scientific  agriculture  be  brought  out  of  the 
soil  by  hard  knocks  and  deep  plowing,  it  would  have  been  placed 
fbove  ground,  and  hung  up  for  examination,  long  ago.  This  dis- 
ihdination  must  be  overcome,  before  we  can  proceed  rapidly ;  the 
farmer  nkust  see  and  fully  appreciate  the  superior  power  of  the 
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head|  as  compared  urith  the  ha;nd.  A  man  ^ho  can  neither  read 
nor  write  may  possess  the  most  remarioible  dexterity  in  all  the 
operations  of  manual  labor;  he  may  be  a  Hercules  in  strength^  an 
Apollo  in  form,  may  be  envied  and  flattered  for  his  mechanical 
skill,  yet  after  all  he  has  but  refined,  by  the  aid  of  such  mental 
qualities  as  he  posesses,  upon  the  properties  and  faculties  of  the 
mere  animal ;  and  the  veriest  deformed,  weak  and  distorted  crip- 
ple, who  has  improved  the  powers  of  his  mind,  will  have  absolute 
control  and  direction  over  the  labors  of  five  hundred  like  him. 

This  Is  a  principle  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  carefully 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  young  farmer :  remember  that  the  in- 
provement  of  the  mind  should  be  a  great  and  important  object  of 
your  life.  Pay  all  due  attention  to  manual  labor,  no  one  need  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  of  the  marks  of  honest  toil,  but  a  man  need  not 
for  all  that  insist,  as  many  have  done,  upon,  as  it  were,  rubbing  the 
dirt  into  his  immortal  soul,  and  continuing  all  his  life  a  mere  day 
laborer.  Work  as  hard  and  as  long  as  you  will,  but  remember 
that  any  uncultivated  savage  can  do  the  same^  and  after  a  little 
practice  almost  equally  well — ^your  superiority  to  him  is  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  should  you  not,  in  place  of  shrink- 
ing from  this  and  considerii^  it  as  a  disagreeable  task,  look  upon 
it  as  your  highest  privilege?  Every  item  of  real  knowledge  that 
you  can  acquire  relative  to  your  own  business,  gained,  too,  very 
possibly  in  a  few  moments,  may  be  more  productive  in  the  way  of 
mere  pecuniary  gain,  than  the  hardest  day  or  week's  work  that 
you  ever  did.  Tou  will  find,  too,  that  the  applications  of  knowl- 
edge to  your  profession,  are  fiir  more  practical  than  you  have  sup- 
posed, and  as  you  proceed,  will  discover  that  nearly  all  of  the  diffi« 
culties  which  now  oppress  tibe  fiumer  may  be  referred  more  or  less 
directly  to  a  want  of  real  scientific  knowledge.  This  is  true  in 
every  departm^it,  and  in  every  operation,  from  the  most  impor- 
tant, to  the  most  trivial,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  all 
methods  of  fertilizing  and  improving  the  soil,  in  rotation  and  se- 
lection of  crops,  In  feeding  the  animal,  in  bringing  farm  products 
into  a  condition  fit  for  market,  the  aid  of  science  is  not  only  im- 
portant but  indispensable  to  the  most  advantageous  prosecution  of 
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agriculture.  From  the  plow  to  the  ripened  grain,  from  the  .com- 
plicities of  the  auimal  frame,  through  all  the  operations  of  that 
dairy,  science  has  followed  or  led  the  farmer's  steps  with  advantage. 
It  is  true,  that  at  first  he  sneered  at  the  idea  of.  any  aid,  except 
^om  hands  as  strong,  and  a  face  as  sun-^bumed  as  his  own ;  but  time 
has  only  brought  out  another  instance  of  my  position  that  knowledge 
is  true  power,  that  the  hafid  must  be  guided  by  the  head.  As  a 
body,  the  people  of  this  State  are  eyidently  becoming  fully  con- 
vinced that  such  is  the  fact,  and  are  meditating  seriously  upon  the 
means  of  improvement  that  are,  or  may  be  brought  within  their 
mch.  Tou  have  already  in  this  State,  in  the  leading  members 
of  this  Society  for  example,  numerous  instances  of  what  perse- 
verance in  sagacious  and  intelligent  improvement  may  do,  but 
aifber  all,  individuals  scattered  here  and  theie  over  a  great  coni- 
mnhity,  can  make  but  comparatively  slow  progress  in  removing 
prejudice,  and  inculcating  sound  practice.  The  change  in  this 
State  has  probably  been  moi«  marked  and  rapid  than  any  agricul- 
tural community  ever  before  witnessed,  and  yet  how  much  is  left 
to  be  done.  Tliose  who  come  to  your  great  shows,  where  so  much 
of  enterprise  and  intelligence  is  visible,  where  so  many  are  inte- 
ridstied  in  all  that  is  progressive  and  valuable,  might  think  that  the 
Wotk  was  done,  that  the  function  of  this  great  and  powerful  Society 
was  fttifllled ;  but  those  of  you  who  look  deeper  than  the  surface, 
ktK>w  that  this  is  not  the  true  condition  of  things.  That  mul- 
titude^ great  as  it  is,  represents  but  afractiohof  your  population, 
and  even  those  who  come  together  there,  soon  begin  to  feel  how 
ih^ufikient  are  now  sudh  valuable  opportunities,  to  slake  that 
«frbng  thirst  for  knowledge  which  they  begin  to  feel. '  They  want 
sbmething  else,  something  which  will  enable  them  better  toappre^ 
t/taUi  and  profit  by  all  these  advantages,  something  which  will 
bring  all  their  floating  and  detached  items  of  information  into 
compactness  and  system,  which  will  enable  them  to  proceed 
steadily  and  undei'standingly  in  the  march  of  improvement;  they 
want  in  short,  a  system  of  education  expressly  adapted  to  their 
necessities.  ' 
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This  may  seem  to  eome  of  you  a  trite  assertion,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  that  has  often  been  repeated  within  the  past  few  years,  but 
still  until  we  see  some  definite  and  decided  action  in  accordance  with 
its  principles,  you  must  make  up  your  minds  to  hear  it  again  and 
again.  The  great  difficulty  now  seems  to  be,  to  arrive  at  anything 
decisive ;  there  have  been  so  many  and  such  different  plans,  so  ' 
many  theories  of  education  to  satisfy,  and  so  many  practical  wants 
to  supply,  that  the  result  has  been  uncertainty  and  delay.  Now 
in  my  opinion,  the  time  for  farther  delay  has  passed  by ;  while  we 
are  debating,  the  State  is  losing  in  actual  wealth,  its  young  men 
are  growing  up  in  the  old  habits,  and  all  forms  of  improvement 
are  but  slowly  finding  their  way  among  us.  Public  sentiment 
too  is  ripe  for  a  change,  and  it  demands  such  a  change  more  and 
more  loudly,  and  in  my  opinion  the  time  has  come  for  action.  The 
questioii  jou  will  ask  is,  what  shall  this  action  be  1  My  own 
viewa  upon  this  subject  have  been  formed  by  several  years  of  ex* 
perienoeinteaching  agricultural  science,  and  in  watching  its  effects 
upon  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  instruction  was  communicated. 
My  eooQlusion  has  been,  that  the  first  point  to  be  aimed  at,  is  thi^ 
firm  eatablishment  of  certain  great  leading  principles  in  the  mind 
of  the  student.  With  regard  to  the  applications  of  chemistry, 
geology,  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  to  agriculture,  I  hold 
that  there  are  clear  and  beautiful  principles  which  may  be  firmly" 
impressed,  and  perfectly  understood,  in  a,  comparatively  short  time, 
even  by  a  few' months  course  of  lectures,  provided  sufficient  pains 
are  taken  to  connect  thorough  recitations  and  examinations  with 
the  public  exercises.  This  can  be  done  without  expensive  ma- 
chinery of  any  kind,  and  should,  as  J  believe,  be  the  fii*st  step.  I 
fully  agree  with  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  also  establishing 
a  model  and  experimentai  farm,  but  would  let  this  as  requiring  more 
expense,  and  more  prep^^ratory  detail,  follow  and  not  lead.  First' 
i^ipress'the  principles^and  everything  else  will  come  in  naturally . 
If  certain  great  leading  facts,  relative  to  the  management  and  cul* 
tivation  of  the  soil,  could  be  well  understood  by  every  farmeii  iit\ 
our  State,  it  would  increase  the  value  of  real  estate  to  an  amount' 
that  we  are  at  pre8e]\(  ui)ab}e(Q»eslimate. 
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It  is  in  ac^otdance  with  these  views,  that  the  agricuKural  de- 
partment, in  the  University  of  Albany  has  commeAced  operations 
during  the  present  winter.    As  the  department  has  already  excited 
attention,  and  its  plan  has  been  commended  by  some  influential 
members  of  your  society,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  say  a 
few  words  relative  to  it  here.     This  is  a  private  enterprize,  found- 
ed on  account  of  a   strong  conviction  of  its  absolute  necessity. 
We  commence,  this  winter,  witli  thi'ee  months  courses,  on  Scien- 
tific and  Pradtical  Agriculture,  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  and 
on  Entomology,  in  its  agricultural  relations.    By  another  season 
it  is  proposed  to  add  courses  on  tlie  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of 
Domestic  Animals,  on  Veterinary  Surgery,  and  on  the  Mechanics 
of  Agriculture.    In  this  way  it  is  designed  that  we  shall  gradu- 
ally enlarge  as  the  wants  of  the  community  increase;   being 
untrammelled  in  any  way,  and  feeling  carefully  in  advance  every  step 
of  progress,  we  hope  to  move  forward  steadily,  surely  and  as  rapidly 
as  the  demand  for  instruction  shall  increase.    We  intend  no  system 
of  endowments,  but  to  rely  on  our  own  exertions  to  secure  and 
retain  the  patronage  that  we  desire.    We  propose,  however,  to 
establish  a  system  of  free  scholarships  by  the  aid  of  the  State,  or 
of  societies,  whereby  large  numbers  of  free  students  may  be  sent 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.    Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  six 
courses,  which  we  hope  to  establish  by  the  next  winter,  should  be 
attended  by  two  or  three  young  men  from  each  representative 
district  in  the  State,  what  an  influence  might  be  expected  from 
those  young  men  when  they  have  gone  out  again  into  their  respect- 
ive sections.    Then,  too,  with  so  many  at  work  in  accordance  with 
scientific  principles,  this  obscure  subject  of  a  model  farm  will 
begin  to  clear  up,  and  we  shall,  each  year,  see,  more  distinctly, 
what  it  is  that  we  really  want.    I  would  propose  to  begin  witii 
that  also,  moderately  and  cautiously,  on  a  small  scale,  to  feel  our 
way  and  make  no  mistakes,  to  add  acre  by  acre,  department  after 
dapartment,  just  as  it  is  needed,  and  so  gradually  and  safely  to 
grow  tpward  a  perfect  institution.    I  would  rather  begin  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  and  go  up,  holding  on  tight  at  every  round, 
than  begin  at  or  near  the  top,  where  there  would  be  danger  that 
if  I  stepped  at  all  it  would  be  downward.    I  insIst,more  strongly, 
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upon  this  matter,  for  the  reason  that  as  oiie  who  attempts  to  teach 
science,  I  h^ve  found  the  tendency  of  practical  men  toward  dls- 
trnst.  If  I  make  one  mistake  and  they  catch  me  in  it,  they  will 
remember  it  longer  and  talk  over  it  more,  than  twenty  instan- 
ces of  snecess.  There  is  nothing  that  an  old  practical  farmer 
will  chuckle  over  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  detection  of 
one  whom  he  considers  a  theorist,  in  some  blunder.  In  the  iirst 
class  that  I  taught  in  New  Haven,  I  discovei-ed,  during  my  recita- 
tions, that  some  of  the  farmers  boys  were  setting  traps  for  me  by 
asking  the  reasons  for  certain  practical  methods  of  proceeding. 
If  they  could  have  made  me  go  into  a  scientific  explanation  of 
something  which  was  to  be  referred  to  more  common  place  or 
common  sense  reasons,  they  would  have  been  highly  satisfied. 
This  is  the  danger  in  commencing  any  agricultural  institution. 
If,  in  the  outset,  it  makes  glaring  mistakes,  the  confidence  of  the 
farming  community  will  be  shaken,  and  its  return  will  be  slow. 
and  unwilling.  It  is  for  siich  reasons  that.  I  desire  to  proceed 
cautiously. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  guard  ourselves,  here,  against  miscon- 
struction. We  do  not  oppose,  in  any  way,  the  aims  of  those  who 
are  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  State  School.  The  subject 
has  been  before  the  community  and  the  Legislature  for  years, 
but,  no  definite  practical  action  has,  as  yet,  been  the  result.  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  State  have  been,  for  years,  ready  to 
embrace  any  satis&ctory  plan  that  might  be  presented,  but  nothing 
has  yet  met  with  their  full  approbation.  I  do  not  know  what 
movements  are  in  contemplation  this  year,  or  what  success  may 
attend  them ;  but  this  I  know,  that,  could  such  an  establishment 
be  founded  on  a  proper  scale,  furnished  with  competent  teacherS| 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  farmers,  no  one  would  more 
heartily  hail  its  success  than  myself. 

My  own  views  I  have  stated,  and  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
them  entirely,  may  still,  consistently,  aid  in  the  present  enterprise. 
Even  if  any  bill  with  reference  to  a  State  School  should  be  passed 
at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  preliminaries  of  loca*' 
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iiouj  selectioii  of  teachers,  anangement  ci  buildli^s,  and  the 
thousand  details  inseparable  from  the  commencement  of-  so  great 
an  establishment,  would  inevitably  occupy  several  years  more.  In 
the  mean  time  you  will  have  growing  facilities  here,  such  as  have 
never  before  been  offered  in  this  country.  You  have  the  opportu* 
nity  here,  by  your  encouragement  and  support,  as  individuals,  and 
as  a  society,  to  establish  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense,  another 
great  agricultural  institution.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  boasting, 
but  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that,  with  very  moderate  aid  from  the 
State,  or  from  societies,  with  a  fraction  of  the  sums  that  have 
been  bestowed  upon  some  of  your  small  collies,  five  years  from 
this  time,  will  see  an  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University 
of  Albany,  that  will  draw  its  students  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  that  will  speedily  revolutionize  the  agricultural  practice  of 
the  Empire  State.  If,  during  that  period,  a  great  State  School  can 
also  be  established,  so  much  the  better.  I  do  not  fear  hurting 
farmers  by  too  much  of  the  right  kind  of  education,  and  two  such 
institutions  could  co-operate  with  high  mutual  advantage. 

Tour  society,  gentlemen,  is  one  to  which  I  always  turn  first,  as 
the  body  which  is  to  sustain  every  effort  of  true  science,  and  I 
look  forward,  with  increasing  hope,  to  its  future  development.  As 
it  grows  and  expands,  embracing  within  its  field,  all  departments 
cl[  science  and  practice,  encouraging  every  improvement,  stimula- 
ting every  eflfort  of  industry,  appreciating  the  true  and  useful, 
fh>wning  upon  the  false  and  worthless,  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  it.  The  character  of  the  farmer  in  this  State  and  in  other» 
states,  has  already  been  elevated  by  your  upward  movement.  New 
York  stands  tmmistakeably  in  advance,  and,  if  she  will,  may 
retain  her  proud  pre-eminence.  To  accomplish  this,  you,  her 
dtizens  and  members  of  this  society,  have  only  to  honor  in  heart 
and  action,  the  principle  of  your  own  motto  "  Excelsior."  Higher 
must  be  the  aim  of  every  heart,  so  long  as  it  beats  to  the  breath 
of  life.  Obstacles  to  all  progress  may  and  will  interpose,  but 
they  are  made  to  be  overcome ;  discouragements  and  delays  are 
to  be  expected,  but  with  a  little  patience  they  will  pass  away. 
Perseverance  for  the  present,  and  hope  for  the  future,  will  enable 
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us  to  gradnallj  accomplish  T^faat  now  may  seem  impossible.  No 
one  can  estimate,  in  advance,  the  increased  enjoyment  of.daily 
life,  the  increased  self-respect  and  pride  of  profession,  which  true 
knowledge  always  imparts,  and  it  is  a  high  and  noble  office  to 
stand  as  this  society,  and  thi^  State  now  does,  with  the  power  of 
throwing  the  light  of  scientific  education  over  its  whole  broad 
territory,  it  is  even  a  great  thing  to  be  permitted  to  appear  beibre 
such  a  body  as  this,  the  advocate  of  such  a  cause.  The  responsi- 
bility is  great,  but  the  end  in  view  is  also  great ;  and  we  are  now 
acting  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  succeeding  generations.  We 
are  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  system,  almost  as  distinctly  as 
did  our  far  sighted  forefathers,  when  they  placed  Universal  primary 
education  and  the  Bible  side  by  side,  as  guiding  principles,  and 
objects  for  the  nation  that  was  to  people  these  then  desolate  and 
trackless  wilds.  We  are  now  called  upon  to  take  another  step  in 
the  march  of  time's  changes,  and  shall  we  hesitate  when  once  we 
see  the  path  open  before  us  7  It  is  for  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  that  we  exert  our  strength ;  it  is  on  the  plowshare  and 
not  on  the  sword  that  we  lay  our  hand ;  it  is  on  the  side  of  mental 
aiid  moral  purity  and  elevation  that  we  labor. 

The  address  was  listened  to  with  great  interest ;  and  on  motion 
of  Judge  Cheever,  of  Saratoga,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ten- 
dered to  Prof.  Norton,  for  his  able  and  eloquent  address,  and  he 
was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society. 

JWr.  Glover^s  prepared  specimens  of  Fruits. 
Mr.  Solon  Bobinson  offered  a  resolution,  that  the  Society  expend 
hundred  dollars  for  a  perfect  collection  of  all  the  fruits  and 


vegetables  grown  in  the  State  of  New- York,  to  be  prepared  by 
Mr.  Townend  Glover.  Mr.  Prentice  thought  that  was  a  matter 
which  should  be  left  with  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  the 
Society  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  Mr.  P. 
Barry  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson. 

[Ag.  Trans.,  1852.]  12 
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Mr.  Johnson  suggested  it  might  be  proper  to  refer  it  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  He  stated .  that  \vhen  in  attendance  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  while  in  Europe,  he  had  seen  the  specimens  on 
exhibition  at  the  Ciystal  Palace,  and  when  in  Paris,  those  of  Mods. 
Vilmorin,  a  distinguished  cultivatoi^  but  none  of  them  were,  in 
his  opinion,  equal  to  those  prepared  by  Mr.  Glover.  His  samples 
display  more  artistic  skill,  and  are  of  great  value.  He  trusted 
that  they  would  be  secured  for  the  Museum  of  the  Society,  as 
models  for  reference  hereat*ter.  Mr.  Barry  corroborated  this  state- 
ment. He  thought  Mr.  Glover  had  done  more  than  any  other 
man  in  this  art. 

After  considerable  discussion,  by  Messrs.  L.  F.  Allen,  Judge 
Cheever  and  L.  G.  Morris,  the  Executive  Com.  were  desired  to  em- 
ploy Mr.  Glover  to  prepare  specimens,  to  be  classified  and  named 
by  a  committee;  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Agricultural 
Booms,  at  10  A.  M.  the  22d. 

Thubsdat,  22d. 
The  Society  met  at  the  Agricultural  Booms.    The  committee 
made  their  reports,  and  the  following  awards  were  made: 

AWABD  OF  PBEMIUMS. 

MANAGEMENT  OF   FARMS. 

1.  Premium,  N.  &  E.  S.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe  county, 
Silver  pitcher,  value  |50.  2.  McCuUoch  &  Kirtland,  Canton- 
ment Farm,  Greenbush,  Bensselaer  county.  Silver  cup,  value  $30- 
3.  Albert  6.  Ford,  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  (dairy  farm,)  Sil- 
ver cup,  value  $20.  Sherman  L.  Wattles,  Sidney  Center,  Del- 
aware county,  6  vols.  Transactions.  J.  B.  Morse,  Cazenovia,  Mad- 
ison county,  6  vols.  Transactions. 

DAIBY   BUILDINGS   FOR    CHEESE  DAIRIES. 

Moses  Fames,  Rutland,  Jeflferson  county,  $26.  Paris  Barber* 
Homer,  Cortland  county,  $25. 

EXPERIMENTS    IN   DRAINING. 

1.  John  Johnston,  Seneca  county,  Silver  cup,  value  $30.  2.  T, 
G.  Yeomans,  Wayne  countv,  cup,  value  $20 
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BUTTEB  AlO)  CHEESE. 

Butter. — 1.  Israel  Denio,  Rome,  Oneida  county,  $15.  2.  Noab 
Hitchcock,  jr.,  Homer,  Cortland  county,  $10.  3.  L.  L.  French, 
Warren,  Herkimer  county,  $5. 

FIELD   CROPS. 

Winter  Wlieat. — 1.  Samuel  L.  Thompson,  Setauket,  Suffolk 
county,  "  Golden  Australian,''  2  acres,  54  J  bushels  per  acre,  $20. 
2.  Elisha  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  "Soules,'^ 
5i  acres,  41 J  bushels  per  acre,  $15.  3.  James  McCready,  2d, 
Plattsburgh,  Clinton  county,  "  Red  Chaff,"  2|  acres,  43  bushels 
per  acre,  $5. 

Spring  Wheat. — 1.  Charles  W.  Eells,  Westmoreland,  Oneida 
county,  "Siberian,"  2  acres,  30  bushels,  50  lbs.  per  acre,  $15. 

Rye, — 1.  Elisha  W.  Bushnell,  Hillsdale,  Columbia  county,  2 
acres,  40  bushels,  22  lbs.  per  acre,  $15.  S.  Foster,  Hillsdale,  Co- 
lumbia county,  2  acres,  42  bushels  per  acre,  $15. 

Oats, — 1.  Peter  Crispell,  jr.,  Hurley,  Ulster  county,  two  7-100 
acres,  81  bushels  per  acre,  $15.  2.  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  Oneida 
county,  2  acres,  74  J  bush,  per  acre,  $10.  3.  Elisha  W.  Bushnell, 
Hillsdale,  Columbia  county,  2  acres,  85  bushels  4  quarts  per  acre, 
$5. 

Indian  Corn, — 1.  Elisha  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario 
county,  Ave  55-100  acres,  93  busliels  per  acre,  $20. 

Barley,  Buckwheat,  Peas,  and  Beans. 

Barley. — 1.  Benjamin  Enos,  De  Ruyter,  Madison  county,  2 J 
acres,  52  bush.  4  quarts  per  acre,  $15.  2.  E.  R.  Dix,  Vernon 
Oneida  county,  2|  acres,  44  bush.  20  quarts  per  acre,  $10.  3. 
William  Davidson,  Hartwick,  Otsego  county,  2  2-6  acres,  45  bush. 
6  quarts  per  acre,  $5. 

Peas. — 1.  E.  S.  Salisbury,  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  county,  41  bush- 
els 8  quarts  per  acre,  $10.  2.  L.  L.  French,  Warren,  Herkimer 
county,  1  acre  and  50  rods,  41  bushels  16  quarts,  $8.  3.  E.  M. 
Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  44  bush,  and  40  lbs. 
per  acre,  $5. 

Beans. — 1.  E.  S.  Salisbury,  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  county,  1  acre 
35  bush.  46  lbs.,  $10. 

Buckwheat. — 1.  L.  L.  French,  Warren,  Herkimer  county,  3 
acres  and  75  rods,  107  bushels  16  quarts,  $10.  2.  David  Conradt, 
Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county,  1  \  acres,  28  bushels  7  quarts  per 
acre,  $8. 

Flax,  Tobacco,  Timothy  Seed  and  Roots. 

Flax. — 1 .  Benjamin  Aikins,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  $1C . 
Tbftacfo.-— 1.  Thomas  A.  Smith,  Syracuse,  very  fine  samples  pro- 
daoed,  $5. 
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Timothy  Seed, — 1.  Dow  Van  Vechten,  Mohawk,  Montgomery 
county,  1  acre  22  rods,  9  bush.  8  quarts,  $5.  2.  0.  W.  Eells, 
Westmoreland,  Oneida  county,  1  acre,  6 J  busheb,  $3. 

Potatoes^  as  to  quality  per  acre,  and  Carrots  were  not  of  the 
requisite  quantity,  to  entitle  the  exhibitors  to  a  premium.  In  the 
entry  for  table  potatoes,  the  quality  was  inferior,  as  they  were 
mixed,  and  only  a  portion  of  them  suitable  for  table. 

Grain  akd  Seeds. 

Spring  Wheat. — 1.  Best  20  bushels,  George  K.  Eells,  Kirkland, 
Oneida  county,  |8.  2.  David  Conradt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer 
county,  $5. 

Barley, — 1.  Best  20  bushels,  William  Davison,  Hartwick,  Otse- 
go county,  $5. 

Timothy  Seed, — L  Best  10  bushels,  Charles  W.  EeUs,  Westmore- 
and,  Oneida  county,  $5. 

Com. — 1.  Best  20  bushels,  McCulloch  &  Kirtland,  Cantonment 
Farm,  Greenbush,  Rensselaer  county,  $5.  2.  Adam  Laborence) 
Bethlehem,  Albany  county,  $3. 

Rye* — 1.  Best  20  bushels,  David  Conradt,  Brunswick,  Rensse- 
laer county,  $5. 

Oats, — 1.  Best  20  bushels,  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  Albany,  39  lbs  per 
bushel,  $5.  Messrs.  Rapalje  &  Co.,  Rochester,  for  a  very  superior 
assortment  of  seeds.  Silver  Medal.  Messrs.  Emery  &  Co.,  Albany, 
a  fine  collection  of  seeds,  highly  commended. 

Fruits. 

Apples, — Several  Seedlings  have  been  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee, neither  of  which  are  considered  as  entitled  to  the  premium 
of  the  Society.  For  collections  of  Fruits,  to  J.  C.  Hastings,  Clin- 
ton, Oneida  county;  E.  C.  Goodrich,  Burlington,  Vt.;  H.  D. 
Adams ;  T.  G.  Yeomans,  Walworth,  Wayne  county ;  J.  Merritt ; 
Robert  Brown ;  F.  W.  Lay ;  David  Emory,  Ithaca ;  Peter  Sling- 
erland,  Bethlehem ;  William  Newcomb,  Pittstown ;  B.  B.  Kirt- 
land, Greenbush;  Samuel  Morgan,  Albany;  P.  Barber,  Homer ; 
J.  H.  Watts,  Rochester;  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Riochester;  John  Don- 
nellan,  Greece ;  D.  L.  Bailey ;  Thomas  Johnson ;  and  J.  C.  Camp- 
bell, Rochester,  "Barry's  Fruit  Garden."  To.  R.  G.  Pardee,  Pal- 
myra;  J.  H.  Vandervere,  Amsterdam ;  Wm.  Foster,  Palmyra; 
and  Joseph  Cary,  Albany,  "  Downing's  Fruits."  To  E.  B.  Lucas. 
Clinton ;  Samuel  Cary,  Albany ;  D.  S.  Curtis,  Canaan ;  Samuel 
Thompson,  Aurora ;  Joel  Hall,  Marion,  "  Thomas'  Fruits." 

The  committee  have  critically  examined  a  collection  of  Models 
of  Fruits,  consisting  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  apricots, 
cherries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  nuts,  &c.;  also  a  collection  of 
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Insects,  prepared  by  Townend  Glover,  of  Fishkill,  which  are  very 
saperior  specimens  of  art,  and  of  great  value,  to  which  is  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Sodety. 

Pat  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Cattle. — Best  fat  ox,  L.  Turner,  Geneseo,  |  Durham,  descended 
from  Gen.  S.  Van  Rensselaer's  first  importation,  bred  by  B.  Mur- 
phy, of  Grenesee  county,  $15.    2.  B.  McNeil,  Schoharie,  $10. 

Best  fat  steer,  B.  McNeil,  Schoharie,  $15.  2.  Milton  Knicker- 
bocker, Schodack,  $10. 

Best  fat  cow,  W.  A.  Mills,  Geneseo,  $10.  2.  W.  A.  Mills, 
Geneseo,  $5. 

Best  fat  heifer,  D.  S.  Baker,  West  Bloomfield,  Durham,  $10. 
2.  W.  A.  Mills,  Geneseo,  Durham  and  Hereford  cross,  $5. 

Sheep,  long  wooled, — Best,  B.  McNeil,  Schoharie,  $8. 

Middle  Wooled. — 1.  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  Albany,  South  Downs, 
$8.    2.  D.  S.  Baker,  West  Bloomfield,  $5. 

Crow  Breed.— \.  B.  McNeil,  Schoharie,  $8.  2.  D.  S.  Baker, 
West  Bloomfield,  $5. 

Special  Premiums. 

Swine. — Christian  Rapp,  Albany,  two  very  superior  live  hogs,  $8. 

Cattle. — ^L.  Turner,  Geneseo,  fat  ox,  $8.  B.  McNeil,  Schoharie, 
fatox,$8.  J.  D.  Ledyard,  jr.,  Cazenovia,  fat  ox,  $8.  D.  S.  Baker, 
West  Bloomfield,  white  heifer,  $8.  W.  A.  Mills,  Geneseo, 
spayed  heifer,  $5. 

Qmimendedj  as  worthy  of  special  notice. — James  M.  Hills,  Clinton 
county,  a  very  large  ox.  Elon  Sheldon,  Sennett,  two  oxen.  D. 
S.  Baker,  West  Bloomfield,  pair  white  steers.  J.  D.  Ledyard,  jr., 
Cazenovia,  one  steer.  L.  Turner,  Geneseo,  pair  twin  steers. 
Erastns  Coming,  jr.,  exhibited  a  two  year  old  Hereford  heifer,  a 
breeding  animal,  very  saperior. 

Carcasses  and  dressed  AJeats. 

Lmg  wooled  Sheep. — 1.  Patrick  Downey,  Albany,  $5. 

Cross  breed  Sheep. — 1.  Patrick  Downey,  Albany,  $5. 

South  Dmon. — I.'  Charles  Snbwden,  Albany,  $5.  2.  Charles 
Snow  den,  Albany,  $3. 

Svoine,  over  300  lhs.—\ .  E.  R.  Gove  &  Son,  Watervliet,  $5.  2. 
Herman  O'Hara,  Scipio,  Cayuga  county,  $3. 

Ihder  300  lhs.—\.  Richard  Gregory,  Fleming,  $5.  2.  Wm. 
DaTison,  Hartwick,  $3. 

Turkies.—\.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbush,  $2.  2.  Wm.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, Albany,  $1. 

Geese. — 1.  Samuel  R.  Mott,  M^chanicsville,  Saratoga,  $2. 

Ducks. — 1.  Wm.  H.  Richardson,  Albany,  $2. 
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Dressed  Beef. — Chas.  Snowden,  Albany,  4  quarters,  Diploma. 
2.  James  Batfcrsby,  Albany,  Small  Silver  Medal. 

A  very  superior  piece  of  beef,  taken  from  an  ox  that  weighed 
before  being  slaughtered,  2,910  lbs.,  and  the  dressed  meat  1 ,946 
lbs.,  was  received  from  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Broadway,  Clinton  market, 
New- York.  It  was  a  conspicuous  mark  in  the  exhibition,  and 
elicited  very  general  attention. 

Live  Fowls. 

The  committee  highly  commend  some  English  Dorkings,  exhib- 
ited by  Master  Beiy.  W.  Johnson,  as  also  a  fine  pair  of  Shanghae 
Chickens. 

Ogden  Osborn,  of  Watervliet,  exhibited  a  very  extraordinary 
pair  of  Shanghae  fowls,  that  would  do  credit  to  any  show.  Pino 
Black  Polands,  by  Wm.  Richardson.  Albany;  two  fine  Shaughaes 
by  Mr.  Younghans,  Rensselaer  county. 

Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Co.,  of  Kinderhook  Wool  Depot,  exhibited 
some  very  choice  fleeces  of  fine  wool,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 

Thubsdat  Evening. 

The  Society  met  in  the  Assembly  Chamber.  The  premiums 
were  announced  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hayward,  of  Monroe  county,  one  of  the  firm  of  N. 
&  £.  S.  Hayward,  being  present,  to  whom  the  first  premium  on 
Farm  Management  was  awarded,  the  President,  on  presenting  him 
with  the  Silver  Pitcher  which  had  been  awarded,  made  some  very 
appropriate  remarks,  which  were  responded  to  by  Mr.  Hayward, 
who  returned  his  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  honor  which  bad 
been  conferred  in  the  award  for  best  farm,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented before  the  Society  at  this  Annual  Meeting. 

M.  Delafield  then  delivered  the  following  address. 
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ADDRESS. 

The  agricultural  year  of  the  State  Society  has  reached  its  latest 
hour,  and  within  that  hour  the  period  of  my  probation  closes — 
with  that  hour  will  terminate  the  duties  which,  with  temerity,  I 
undertook  to  fulfill.  Conscious  of  love  for  the  cause,  and  devotion 
to  its  objects,  a  hope  is  indulged  that  your  interests  have  not  been 
n^Iected,  and  that  all  power  is  restored  to  you  unimpaired. 

Permit  me  to  ask  your  attention,  for  a  portion  of  this  hour, 
while  we  glance  at  the  past  and  attempt  to  penetrate  the  future ; 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  labors  you  have  caused  to  be  liberally 
expended ;  the  results  derived  from  them ;  and  the  encouragement 
presented  for  continued  and  greater  efforts.  If,  in  any  of  my 
remarks,  there«ippears  a  freedom  bordering  on  personality,  let  it 
be  excused  ibr  the  benefits  which  are  concomitants  to  strong  lights 
and  shades ;  if  any  allegations  startle  the  imagination  of  those 
who  have  viewed  agriculture  as  the  dull,  unintellectual  lot  of  the 
ignorant,  let  investigation  be  roused  to  test  the  truth  or  discard  the 
fallacy  of  each  proposition. 

Three  score  years  and  ten  have  only  now  been  numbered  with 
the  past  since  the  site  of  this  edifice,  of  this  Capitol  of  the  State, 
was  covered  with  wild,  entangled  woods,  giving  shelter  and  con- 
cealment to  a  foe  whose  knife  and  hatchet  caused  wide>sprea& 
terror  and  dismay;  these  seats,  occupied  from  year  to  year  by  pat- 
riots and  statesmen,  whose  wisdom  and  able  counsels  guided  us  to 
national  pre-eminence,  now  cover  the  ground  where  the  wild  notes 
of  roving  red  men  made  the  blood  to  course  faster  through  the 
arteries  of  our  fathers,  and  caused  the  timid  mother  to  strain  her 
infant  closer  to  her  bosom ;  all  beyond  the  confines  of  tliis  now 
populous,  busy,  and  enterprising  city  was  a  wilderness.  How  few 
can,  at  this  day,  credit  the  dangerous  and  perilous  situation  of  the 
families  who  then  clustered  in  Albany,  forming  a  city  with  only 
three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants !    How  ft w  can  call  to 
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mind  events  in  the  youthful  days  of  men  yet  living,  and  connected 
with  the  perils  of  that  period !  To  some  few  of  us  the  month  of 
August,  1780,  is  yet  memorable,  when  the  stealthy  Indian,  insti 
gated  by  promises  of  reward,  entered  the  residence  of  a  gentle 
man  in  this  city,  (General  Schuyler,)  with  the  bold  intent  of  liit 
abduction ;  and  the  man  yet  lives,  an  honored  and  respected  farmec 
of  Western  New-York,*  who  was  present,  as  a  child,  at  the  scene 
of  treachery.  And  it  may  well  be,  there  are  some  persons  here 
present  who  can  yet  picture  to  the  mind,  from  recollection,  the 
alarm  of  a  family,  gathered  in  the  shades  of  evening  around  the 
faihily  board,  in  supposed  security — the  domestics  scattered  about 
the  premises,  unmindful  of  danger — all  listless  after  the  toil  and 
heat  of  an  August  day-*when  suddenly  the  Indians  were  seen 
among  the  trees  of  the  yard  and  garden.  Careful  for  the  safety 
of  his  wife  and  children,  Greneral  Schuyler  hurried  them  to  the 
upper  apartments,  and  arming  himself,  prepared  to  resist  the 
attack.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  describe  th#  agony  of  Mi's. 
Schuyler,  when,  on  reaching  the  upper  apartment,  she  discovered 
that  her  infant  child  had  been  left  in  the  cradle  in  the  lower  room ; 
with  a  mother's  love  she  was  rushing  to  its  rescue,  but  was  detained 
by  the  General,  whose  third  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  descending  the  stairway,  snatched  the  slumbering 
child  from  its  couch,  was  escaping  with  it,  when  a  tomahawk  was 
hurled,  rending  her  garments,  grazing  her  form ;  yet  she  escaped 
without  serious  injury,  placing  the  child  safe  in  the  arms  of  the 
mother.  Such  scenes  were  not  unfrequent  at  the  recent  period  named , 
around  this  spot  where  we  are  thus  peaceably  and  happily  assem- 
bled. When  the  war  notes  of  our  successful  struggle  for  civil 
freedom  ceased  to  vibrate,  the  plow  and  the  scythe  were  called 
into  action ;  the  hand  which  had  wielded  the  sword,  the  spear,  or 
the  rifle,  soon  became  accustomed  to  upturn  the  furrow  or  scatter 
the  seed.  Tlie  astonishing  fertility  and* productiveness  of  the  land, 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  our  skies,  and  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
induced  crowds  of  adventurers  from  Europe  to  seek  this  land — a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — ^yielding  to  labor  a  rich 

*  Judge  Chnrah,  of  Aogelicft,  AXLopanj  comitj. 
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reward.  Commerce  started  Into  life,  and,  as  a  fhrther  eonseqnence, 
the  Manufacturing  Arts  followed  in  the  train  of  successful  Agri- 
culture. The  young  nation  exhibited  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of 
age,  seeming  to  possess  the  virtues  of  the  fatherland,  without  in- 
heriting the  prominent  errors  and  vices  or  prejudices  which  dark- 
ened the  history  of  European  governments  and  people.  With 
this  remark,  however,  let  us  not  forget  what  the  mother  has  done 
for  the  daughter  5  let  us  admit,  with  kindliest  feelings,  the  grat- 
itude we  owe  for  our  language  and  our  laws ;  and  let  the  mother 
rejoice  in  the  beauty,  vigor  and  intelligence  of  the  daughter.  To 
supply  food  and  raiment  for  the  masses  of  human  beings  collected 
and  increasing  in  cities  and  villages  along  the  Atlantic  shores^ 
taxed  the  husbandman's  industry,  aifd  overtasked  his  lands,  indu- 
cing him  to  draw  from  the  same  soil,  year  after  year,  the  various 
bread-yielding  grains.  The  increase  of  wealth,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  his  labor  and  his  land,  hashed  into  silence  the  gi'owlAg 
evils  of  diminished  products ;  then,  as  now,  men  in  their  ignorance 
would  attribute  to  chance  or  accident  the  fast  failing  fertility  of 
their  farms,  the  absence  of  remunerating  equivalents.  True  it  is* 
that  while  the  Indian  tribes  hovered  around  our  settlements,  con- 
fining our  exertions  to  narrow  limits,  the  diminution  of  the  earth's 
products  did  not  materially  depreciate  the  value  of  the  soil ;  for  the 
rapid  influx  of  population  gave  to  the  grain  field  the  new  charac- 
ter of  town  lots  or  speculative  grounds,  driving  the  original  pro- 
prietors, with  their  sons  and  daughters,  to  new  lands,  in  untrodden 
wilds,  there  to  pursue  and  practice  the  same  destructive  systems 
as  regarded  fertility,  and  plant  the  germs  of  new  villages.  To 
many  this  statement  will  doubtless  appear  strange,  to  some  extrav- 
agant ;  yet  it  has  been  pursued  to  this  day — a  wide-spread  nationitl 
evU. 

We  have  it  on  record  that  the  Father  of  his  Country  •  declared, 
in  1792,  that  "  Systems  of  agriculture  we  had  none ;  our  wndes 
were  within  ourselves,  and  so  devoid  of  calculation,  that  any  at- 
tempt at  illustration  must  fail,  expose  our  detective  practice,  and 

•  Genexftl  WaahiogtoDj  in  179S. 
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be  eonsideied  a  beacon  of  our  ignorance."  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his 
«  Notes,"  declared  that,  «  Where  our  soil  had  lost  its  fertility  by 
exhaustion,  a  less  quantity  should  be  occupied,  and  be  better  cul- 
tivated." Yet  then,  as  now,  he  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
point  of  deterioration  where  culture  should  be  increased,  and  to 
what  extent  be  carried.  In  those  days  of  destructive  farming,  the 
cultivator  had  no  knowledge  of  the  cause,  nor  any  known  means 
whereby  to  repair,  the  damage  he  inflicted  on  his  farm;  yet  the 
statesmen  I  have  named,  owners  and  cultivators  of  large  estates, 
saw  and  deplored  the  evils  which  in  a  measure  retarded  the  public 
weal ;  and  though  science  had  not  then  pointed  to  the  remedy, 
they  predicted  that  the  improvident  course  would  have  an  end, 
notwithstanding  the  day  mf^ht  be  far  distant. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  Agriculture  of  fifty  years  ago  was  the 
result  of  labor  applied  withotU  knowledge,  without  system,  or  cal- 
culation ;  admitting,  also,  that  the  evil  continues  at  this  day ;  it  is 
due  to  the  cultivators  and  farming  interests  of  the  State  that  an 
explanation  be  given  for  the  tardy  advance  of  Agriculture,  as  com- 
pared with  the  improvements  in  other  arts  and  other  departments 
of  science.  We  need  go  no  farther  back  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  years  to  discover  the  foundation  of  modern  natural  phi- 
losophy ;  it  was  then  Sir  Isaac  Newton  lived,  and,  witnessing  the 
fall  of  an  apple  from  a  tree  in  his  garden,  conceived  the  first  im- 
pressions of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Newton  then  gave  life  to  me- 
ehanlcal  philosophy.  In  17C8 — only  eighty-two  years  ago— Ark- 
wright  forsook  his  employment  as  a  poor  hair  dresser,  to  erect  the 
first  successful  mill  for  spinning.  Porty-four  years  only  have 
elapsed  since  steam  was  successfully  applied  to  navigation  on  the 
Hudson  river;  a  mighty  power,  which  was  at  once  adapted  and 
applied  to  almost  every  branch  of  Manufacturing  industry,  being 
a  substitute  for  the  labor  of  men  and  animals.  In  truth,  we  may 
say  that  within  the  last  fifty  years,  science  began  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  mankind  by  discoveries  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge ;  first  stimulating  the  mind  by  abtruse  inquiries  into  mathe- 
matics— ^then  leading  to  the  natural  sciences,  more  particularly  the 
division  of  mechanical  philosophy ;  thus  enabling  man  t6  apply 
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his  mind  systematically  to  almost  every  art  and  science,  save  only 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  to  open  the  portals  of  science  to  the  farmer,  about  the  year 
1813 — giving  to  us  only  thirty  eight  years  to  investigate  and  com- 
prehend the  properties  of  matter,  and  the  applications  of  its  divi- 
sions and  sub-divisions  to  our  uses  in  all  the  various  departments 
of  Agriculture. 

The  discoveries  of  Davy  gave  him  rank  among  the  most  distin- 
guished chemists  of  the  age.  Though,  when  a  student,  he  was 
pronounced  an  "idle  and  incorrigible  boy,"  his  taste  for  chemistry 
led  him  into  the  examination  of  material  substances,  and  of  the 
law  which  regulated  their  composition  and  decomposition  ;  he  was 
thus  led  to  the  examination  of  soils  and  of  the  atmosphere;  from 
that  day  the  business  of  the  farmer  became  a  science  as  well  as  an  art. 
The  only  science  which  could  open  to  the  agriculturist  a  knowl- 
^  edge  of  his  soils  and  plants,  his  manures,  or  matters  inimical,  is 
independent  of  all  other  sciences  for  explanation  of  its  principles; 
neither  can  any  of  its  facts  be  ascertained  or  anticipated  by  math- 
ematical reasoning. 

Time  and  experiment  have  raised  the  science  of  chemistry  to 
its  eminence,  and  experiment  only  will  open  to  us  new  principles 
or  facts.  Thus  it  seems  evident,  that  the  recent  or  latter  application 
of  science  to  Agriculture  may  readily  account  for  the  hitherto 
slow  advancement  of  improved  farming,  and  the  comparative  want 
of  knowledge  among  farmers.  Thus,  too,  it  will  be  seen  that  most 
classes  of  men  had  advantage  over  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  by  the 
earlier  development  of  facts  connected  with  their  several  pursuits. 
Minor  causes  have  presented  additional  obstacles  to  improvement. 
A  natural  aversion  to  change  long  practised  habits,  the  power  of 
prejudice,  the  life  of  the  farmer— these  have  conspired,  until  with- 
in a  few  years,  to  render  difficult  the  diffusion  of  information. 
Happily,  these  obstacles  are  fading  before  the  influences  of  steam, 
the  railways,  and  electric  telegraphs.  Every  intelligent  man  now 
knows,  and  feels  sensibly,  that  science  makes  us  more  expert,  skil- 
ful, and  useful  in  all  works  by  which  we  can  earn  our  bread;  and 
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experiences  a  thirst  for  information,  a  thii'St  which  has  from  year 
to  year  been  painfully  aggravated  by  the  neglect  of  our  Legisla- 
tures to  listen  to  the  farmer's  wants — watits^  in  the  earnest  chase 
of  which,  ^< Dream  after  dream  ensues;  and  still  we  dream  that 
-we  shall  still  succeed,  and  still  are  disappointed." 

The  prediction,  in  1800,  that  the  destructive  system  of  the  far- 
mer would  have  an  end,  is  now  in  the  course  of  fulfilment.  Efforts 
were  made  at  various  periods  to  rouse  the  energies  of  the  people 
to  withstand  the  growing  evil  of  exhaustion ;  but  it  was  reserved 
lor  the  farmers  of  1840  to  remodel,  and  give  to  the  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society  a  vitality,  energy,  and  influence  to  break  up  old  modes, 
to  weaken  long  indulged  habits  of  error  and  prejudice,  andto  draw 
men  from  the  paths  of  thought  in  which  they  had  moved  for  ages. 

Among  the  first  who  stepped  forward  as  benefactors,  we  find 
recorded  on  our  earliest  pages  the  names  of  E.  P.  Prentice,  Lu- 
ther Tucker,  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  Edward  C.  Dclavan,  C.  N.  Bement, 
and  J.  B.  Nott,  of  this  city,  (Albany ;)  G  eorge  Vail,  Alexander  Walsh, 
and  H.  D.  Grove,  of  Rensselaer;  Jeremiah  Johnson,  of  Kings;  J. 
P.  Beekman,  of  Columbia;  Anthony  Van  Bergen,  of  Greene; 
jllob^t  Deniston,  of  Orange;  Willis  Gaylord,  M.  D.  Burnet,  and 
Enoch  Marks,  of  Onondaga ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  of  Oneida ;  J.  M. 
Sherwood,  of  Cayuga ;  H.  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland ;  Oliver  Phelps 
and  Myron  Adams,  of  Ontario ;  6.  V.  Sacket,  of  Seneca ;  William 
Garbutt,  Ransom  Hawson,  and  L.  B.  Langworthy,  of  Monroe; 
lames  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Livingston;  T.  C.  Peters,  of  Genesee; 
Xiewis  F.  Allen,  of  Erie ;  and  L.  A.  Morrell,  of  Tompkins.* 

*  The  Society  originated  in  1S32— warmefl  into  life  by  the  leal  and  eneigy  of  a  few 
ftiends  of  Agrieoltorc.    Among  them  ire  find  the  immes  of 
liR  Rav  db  CnAUMOMT,  PrcstdeiUt 
£.  P.  LivmosTON, 

AmBROSR   8PRNCER, 

Jacob  Morri.s« 

KoBRRT  S.  RosR,  Vice  Prmdents. 

P.  S.  Vaiv  Rbsrsrlarh,  Reeordinfi  Ss€rit4try» 

Jks.hr  Bi'RL,  Correitpondiiig  Secretary, 

Crarlba  R.  Wbbstbb,  Treaturer* 

II.  W.  Drlavan, 

JoflJI   TOWNBR^D, 

H.  IIicKox.  ErecvHre  Committee, 
An  aetof  incorporation  wna  granteii  hy  tho  J^i»1atarc,  in  A|MiM8S9{  ^ni  IttUo  or-BO  goi 
cral  interest  was  raanifostod,  on  behalf  of  AgricnItiiTO,  for  miiny  yeam. 
Judge  Baol,  with  a  praieeworlhy  dovotlwi,  eitablished  <*The  Cuttirator*'  la  ]}B34»  if  tka 
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To  the  energy  and  well  direeted  efiforts  of  these  men,  to  the 
spirit  derived  from  them  by  their  successors,  is  due  the  elastic 
spring  which  characterizes  our  present  agricultural  endeavors, 
and  whereby  the  application  of  science  is  made  to  impart  new 
views,  substantial  improvement,  renovated  farms,  and  remunera- 
ting crops.  The  influences  of  yOur  Society  have  given  to  the 
farmer  better  hopes;  they  have  opened  to  his  view  a  new  soil,  a 
new  power,  and  a  new  mind,  each  more  perfect  for  the  production 
of  comforts,  happiness,  and,  above  all,  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
all- good,  for  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred  upon  us.  To  your 
Society,  then,  and  to  the  intelligent  farmers  of  New-Tork,  who 
oeoonded  its  efforts,  are  we  indebted  for  any  recent  advancement 
and  improvement  in  our  agricultural  condition. 

•  Here  it  may  be  aslced,  what  advancement,  what  improvement  is 
noticeable  and  can  be  claimed  for  this  State,  in  regard  to  its  culti- 
vation, since  1841 1  In  r^ly,  let  us  refer  to  the  census  of  the 
United  States  for  1840,  and  we  find  the  utmost  capacity  of  our 
systems  and  modes  was  the  production  of  twelve  bushels  of  wheat 
fiom  an  acre ;  in  1845,  the  average  product,  established  by  the 
State  census,  was  fourteen  bushels  per  acre ;  and  by  the  United 
States  census  of  1850,  we  arrive  at  an  estimated  ayerHge  of  ikirtem 
bushels  per  aer^,  thus  eichibiting  an  improvement.  In  the  article  of 
wheat,  of  two  bushels  per  acre  in  the  last  ten  years.*    This  im- 

orgas  of  ib«  Sooietj ;  and,  under  its  patronage,  preient«d  to  the  fanners  of  tbe  State  nunr 
important  andvaloable  papers.  Judge  Buel  continued  his  efforts  with  unabated  zeal  until  hu 
death,  in  1839.  His  well  known  among  the  people  of  New -York  that  Goremor  Clinton  waa 
an  early  advocate  for  the  eetablishnent  of  an  Agricultural  Society,  deeming  it  one  of  the  moel 
efficieDt  aids  to  deTclop  the  agricultorol  resources  of  the  State.  A  just  tribute  waa  paid  to 
Goremor  Clinton,  by  H.  Daldwin,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  during  the  first  Fair  held  by  the  Society  . 
in  Central  New -York.  Mr.  Baldwin  was»  himself,  energetically  engaged  in  promoting  th# 
objects  of  the  Society,  at  an  early  day;  so  also  were  Hon.  S.  Van  Kensselncr,  Judge  Samuel 
CheeTcr,  Archibald  Molntyre,  General  J.  J.  Vielc,  and  many  other  true  and  zealous  frieodlf 
whose  names  do  not  appear  upon  the  records  at  the  period  named  in  this  address. 

*  Ayerage  products,  ^.,  in  1845,  per  State  oensus : 

Wheaty       peraere, 14    bushels. 

Barley,      .    do        Ifl         do 

Oats,  do        26         do 

Rye,  do        9^       do 

Coni,  do        25         do 

Buckwheat,   do       14        do 

Flax,  do    .    ..•^•.-.- ...-..• 100     pounds. 

Potatoes,       do 90      bushels. 

1826  1835.  1845. 

Cattie,..'.- 1,51S,000        1,885,000        2,072,000 

MUch  Cow«, 999,500 

Butter, lbs.  79,501,700 
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proTement  may  be  moie  apparent  when  we  state  that,  in  1845,  our 
wheat  crops  occupied  about  one  million  of  acres ;  oonsequentlj, 
the  increase,  if  permanent,  is  an  annuo/  gain  to  the  State,  in  this 
cereal  J  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  question,  then,  as  to 
recent  improvement,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  answered,  without 
spreading  before  you  the  details  of  oth^  products. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  the  census  of  the  United  States,  it 
may  be  useful  to  draw  attention  to  a  remarkable  defect  (perhaps  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  naming  it  as  culpable  negligence)  in  the 
action  of  the  late  session  of  Congress,  when  settling  the  form  for 
the  census  of  1850  ;  all  inquiry  has  been  omitted  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cereal  grains  produced  per  acre — a  fetal  blunder  in  a  docu- 
ment of  such  importance  to  the  nation ;  a  blunder  depriving  us 
of  information  in  regard  to  the  comparative  condition  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sources  of  the  nation's  prosperity.  This  subject 
is  worthy  of  attention,  because,  although  the  State  of  New-York  has 
done  much  to  perfect  our  local  statistics,  yet  much  more  is  needed 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  fireside  of 
every  farmer,  that  he  may  be  made  more  femiliar  with  the  sources 
of  demand  and  supply — that  labor  may  ascertain  the  source  and 
just  proportion  of  remuneration,  and  that  values  may  be  less 
fluctuating,  and  the  fermer  less  exposed  to  tenuK>rary  and  arti- 
ficial influences  upon  markets.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
mass  of  the  people — (and  remember,  that  mass  is  the  farming  pop- 
ulation)— ^it  is  not  expected  they  will  enter  into  the  study  of  po- 
litical economy ;  for,  with  profound  regret  I  say  It,  we  have  been 
thus  far  denied  the  advantages  of  seminaries  or  colleges  appro- 
priated to  our  uses,  and  to  fit  us  for  such  useful  studies.  Yet  the 
day  is  approaching  when  the  beams  of  science  will  enlighten  in 
some  measure  the  homestead  of  every  farmer,  and  his  voice  will 

1826.               1835.  1845. 

CheeM> 86,744,976 

Hones, 350,000           625,000  605,000 

Sbcep, 8,497,000        4,262,000  6,444,000 

Hogs, M68,000        1,664,000  1,584,000 

Wool,  poands, 18,864,000 

Population, 1 2,604,500 

Farmen, 263,300 

The  U.  S.  census  of  1850,  privcs  to  this  State  13,000,000  bushels  of  irheat,  and  we  vfkfel/ 

"      ' )  the  wheat  acres  at  1,000,000. 
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be  heard  within  these  walls,  where  it  has  struggled  to  assert  its 
just  claims,  his  mind  will  yet  be  stored  with  knowledge  in  every 
science  and  every  art,  gilding  his  peaceful  paths,  ornamenting  and 
aiding  the  pure  pursuits  of  his  life,  giving  character  to  the  nation 
among  nations,  preserving  our  highest  privileges,  securing  the  best 
enjoyment  of  man  in  this  world. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  once  fertile  soil  of  this  State  had 
been  reduced  to  a  degree  devoid  of  power  to  yield  remunerating 
products ;  that  portions  of  it  have  been  abandoned  from  time  to 
time  to  other  purposes,  until  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence 
from  exhausted  fiarms  has  called  aloud  for  wiser  action  or  some 
remedial  power.  We  have  seen  that  patriots  and  honored  men 
have  stepped  forward,  and,  by  combined  eflForts  under  your  State 
Association,  have  collected  and  disseminated  knowledge ;  they  be- 
came the  leaders  of  thought;  they  Ibresaw  that  new  paths  of 
thought  must  be  opened,  new  light  diffused,  old  prejudices  eradi-^ 
cated,  erroneous  practices  arrested.  , 

Look  back  once  more  upon  the  condition  of  this  noble  State,  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers ;  read  the  descriptions  by  its  early  histo- 
rians, and  we  axe  made  to  know  that  it  was  indeed  ^'  a  good  land — 
a  land  of  brooks  and  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring 
out  of  valleys  and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat,  barley  and  vines ;  a 
land  of  oil,  olive  and  honey ;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread 
Tvithout  scarceness ;  thou  shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it ;  a  land 
Tvbose  stores  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig 
brass.''  We  know  how  abundantly  it  responded  to  the  husband- 
man's labor ;  and  we  have  seen  how  it  fell  off  by  degrees,  from  an 
abuse  (and  ignorance,  probably)  of  the  riches  and  blessings  stored 
in  the  earth — ^ignorance,  too,  of  the  healing  and  recuperative 
powers  within  its  bosom. 

Let  the  meed  of  praise  be  awarded  to  your  Association  for  their 
efforts  to  restrain  the  evil,  and  to  open  the  doors  of  knowledge  to 
all  who  would  partake ;  as  far  as  its  power  extended  this  has  been 
freely  done,  without  measure  or  stint;  to  this  hour  its  gates  have 
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been  open  to  all — ^widely  has  it  extended  a  hearty  invitation  to 
enter,  and  partake  of  every  benefit  and  advantage.  Among  the 
means  to  effect  the  great  objects  in  view,  the  Society  has  collected 
from  the  counties  of  this  State,  from  other  States  of  the  Union,  and 
from  foreign  lands,  all  useful  facts  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture ; 
it  has  encouraged  the  application  of  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
and,  by  results,  has  carried  conviction  to  every  candid,  inquiring 
mind,  that  the  soil  possesses  powers  sufficient,  when  well  and  prop- 
erly cultivated ;  and  that  its  elements,  with  their  distinctive  prop- 
erties and  uses,  must  be  comprehended  and  understood.  If  your 
State  Society  had  made  no  farther  progress,  it  would  have  been 
entitled  to  the  people's  gratitude ;  but  it  has  gone  in  advance  of 
this  great  work :  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  recorded  the 
facts  now  stated,  comprising  ten  volumes  of  their  Transactionsy 
forming  a  treasury  of  agricultural  knowledge,  fully  explanatory 
of  the  application  of  science  to  our  profession,  and  keeping  paoe 
with  experiment  and  discovery  from  year  to  year.  These  volumes 
present  to  the  observing  farmer,  to  the  mechanic,  to  the  merchant^ 
to  the  man  of  science,  and  to  the  statesman,  matter  for  thought, 
study,  and  application.  We  find  on  its  pages  well  digested  and 
arranged  materials  in  the  department  of  chemistry  applied  to  Ag- 
riculture, which,  in  fact,  is  the  exposition  of  the  elements  of  all 
matter,  wherewith  and  whereon  we  as  farmers  bestow  our  Iab<Mr. 
Physics,  more  especially  in  the  division  of  mechanics,  as  being  the 
right  arm  of  Agriculture,  is  carefully  treated ;  natural  history, 
also  describing  natural  objects  useful  or  injurious  to  our  prolession ; 
we  find,  also,  extended  notices  of  the  products  of  the  State,  with 
their  quantities  and  cost  of  production.  In  fine,  we  find  in  these 
volumes  of  Transactions  a  combination  of  knowledge,  exhibiting 
objects  and  properties  upon  which,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  our 
safety,  our  comfort,  and  our  enjoyment  of  life. 

.  Thus  you  have  before  you,  in  part,  the  labors  of  your  Associa- 
tion. Allusion  might  be  made,  with  propriety,  to  the  summer  and 
winter  exhibitions  of  your  Society ;  their  happy  influences,  not 
only  as  encouraging  excellence  and  competition,  but  as  furnishing 
the  means  for  active  exchanges  of  commodities.    These  festivals 
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carry  with  them  their  own  commendation;  they  illustrate  the 
effect  of  agricultural  life  upon  our  character  and  condition; 
they  are  the  true  World's  Fair,  giving  knowledge  of  our  produc- 
tions and  ingenuity  to  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  inviting  com- 
merce to  deal  with  us  in  the  useful  and  essential  objects  of  man's 
good ;  enriching  our  nation,  so  that  <^  gold  is  laid  up  as  dust,  and 
the  gold  of  Ophir  as  the  stones  of  thebrooks.*'*  May  our  wise  men 
and  rulers  never  forget  that  pride  and  luxury  will  palsy  the  arm 
of  Agriculture,  and  bring  neglect  upon  honest  labor !  may  their 
wisdom  ever  be  directed  to  encourage  the  useful^  without  presenting 
any  obstacle  to  the  ornamental ! 

While  we  view  the  labors  of  your  Society  with  satisfaction,  and 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  our  legislators  in  causing  them  to  be 
spread  widely  among  the  people,  we  must  not,  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  truth,  that  we  are  but  Just  emerging  from  dark  ignorance  ^ 
we  most  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  see  plainly  the  broad  and 
shining  light  of  science ;  we  are  but  in  the  shadows  of  the  val- 
ley;  we  see  the  bright  rays  darting  over  the  mountain's  top  into 
the  fiir  wilderness,  strongly  marking  its  outline,  and  shedding  its 
genial  glow  upon  us.  Who  among  the  sons  of  men  can  yet  define 
the  cause  of  the  chemical  differences  of  matter  f  Who  can  de- 
clare the  temperature  of  the  regions  of  space?  Who  can  assign  a 
reason  for  the  irregular  form  of  the  continents  of  the  globe,  or  for 
the  position  of  the  highest  mountains  or  the  lowest  valleys  ?  We 
know  the  fkcts,  yet  the  cause  is  unknown ;  we  see  results,  and 
signs  of  action,  yet  gather  no  insight  into  physical  cause.  We 
know  the  Source  of  all  power  and  might ;  we  know  our  duty  to 
reverence  and  adore  that  Power — ^humbly  and  submissively  to  ad- 
mit our  feebleness,  ardently  to  deserve  and  to  desire,  more  and 
more,  that  knowledge  which  teaches  us  to  avoid  error — to  do  right. 
Our  fathers  saw  clearly  and  felt  that,  to  enjoy  and  be  worthy  of 
civil  freedom^  we  should  be  prepared  by  instruction  and  education  to 
understand  our  duties  to  God  and  to  our  neighbor ;  to  effect  this 

*  Tlie  gold  introdneed  into  Um  IT.  8.>  In  Um  year  1851>  unonnte  to  abont  fiAy  milUonf  of 

[Ag.  Trans.  1852.1  13 
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primary  object  they  established  Common  Schools,  which,  like  the 
stars  of  heaven,  are  studding  our  country's  surfistce  with  precious 
gems,  planting  the  root  of  prosperity,  whose  branches  will  spread 
till  they  cover  the  land.  These  schools,  however,  are  chiefly  ele- 
mentary 3  they  shed  a  general  Ught,  while  greater  lights  are  needed 
for  the  more  perfect  training  of  man^s  intellect.  Academies,  col- 
leges,  and  universities  are  these  greater  lights,  attracting  all  who 
love  and  honor  knowledge ;  they  are  the  hallowed  spirits  watching 
our  destinies,  guiding  us  on  the  road  to  eternal  life,  driving  far 
from  us  the  ill  omened  birds  of  sadness  which  soar  above  our  heads^ 
and  preventing  a  resting  place  for  them  or  for  their  dark  nestlings. 

None  will  deny — ^no  American  will  deny — ^that  ignorance  is  de- 
grading ;  all  feel  and  admit  that  our  public  safety  depends  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  people ;  hence  it  is  we  have  adopted  systems 
for  the  wide  diffusion  of  kno\v ledge,  made  readily  applicable  to 
various  positions  and  duties  of  life.  All  may  see  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  this  diffusion  has  pervaded  the  people,  so  have  they  pros- 
pered. .  So  evident  and  satisfactory  has  been  the  result  of  our  sys- 
tem, that  we  must  view  the  mind  of  any  man  as  insignificant 
which  does  not  esteem  education  .as  the  best  means  to  preserve  us 
from  the  deadly  mischiefs  of  ignorance,  and  lead  us  in  the  way 
we  should  go.  Look  at  England^  as  she  stands  high  amid  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  rightfully  proud  of  many  of  the  best  scholars 
of  the  present  day  as  well  as  the  past ;  yet,  with  her  masses  of 
people  untaught  and  uneducated,  they  are  dependent  upon  for- 
eign nations  for  sustenance,*  and  a  powerful  military  array  is  too 
often  needed  to  check  the  errors  of  Ignorance.  Look  at  ScotUmdy 
once  degraded  in  ignorance ;  now  educated,  or  possessing  and 
offering  the  means  of  education  to  all  her  people.^  Where  do  we 
And  a  poor  Scotsman  1  What  nation  is  more  proverbial  for  thrift  % 
The  contrast  is  strong,  but  true  as  regards  the  possession  or  absence 

•  The  Live  Stock  imported  into  Bnglaod  from  the  Continent,  in  1861,  oon«isted  ok: 

Oxen,  Cov78  and  Calves, 77,700  head. 

Sheep 190,621     « 

Swine, 12,801      " 

The  importation  of  Wheat,  In  1851,  ezoeeded  80  millions  of  boshete,  and  was  an  htamm  on 
the  previooB  year. 
The  import  of  Indian  Com  amounted  to  18  miUlonor  boshete. 

The  import  of  Flour  was  5,516,004  sacks,  eqoal  to  over  44  millions  of  bnshels.  or  ne«r  8 
mHUons  of  barrels. 
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of  instruction  or  education.  Stronger  contrasts  might  be  pro- 
duced by  naming  continental  nations  of  Europe  3  but  where  des- 
pots and  tyrants  reign,  the  people  have  no  share  in  the  blessings 
of  knowledge ;  they  have  but  one  short  lesson  for  life,  quickly  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  "  Submission,  Obedience  "—blind  and  un- 
complaining. How  happy,  how  content  ought  we  to  be,  that  Tyr- 
ranny  and  corruption  cannot  inhabit  the  land  where  Freedom 
flourishes!  We  forbear  comparison  with  our  own  country ;  each 
may  do  so  for  himself  without  self-reproach. 

The  legislators  of  this  Empire  State,  who  have  occupied  these 
halls,  aware  that  their  chief  duty  was  to  give  strength  and  stabil- 
ity to  our  institutions,  have,  with  commendable  zeal  and  care,  pro- 
vided for  the  general  instruction  of  the  people,  and  by  so  doing 
have  inculcated  an  imperishable  sympathy — a  mutual  interest — a 
personal  interest — ^in  all  the  affairs  of  the  State.  Who  can  exam- 
ine into  the  expenditure  of  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
devoted  by  them  to  our  educational  system  since  its  establishment, 
without  a  thrill  of  joy  at  the  wide-spread  benefits,  to  which  each 
one  of  us  has  contributed  in  proportion  to  our  means.  What  a 
noble,  munificent  offering  to  mind  and  its  cultivation !  yet  how 
insignificant  the  offering,  compared  with  Ihe  gigantic,  Immeasura* 
ble  results  of  mind  derived,  by  its  means,  to  benevolence,  virtue, 
and  science !  Look  back  once  more ;  compare  the  past  and  present. 
In  \638  a  small,  glimmering  light  was  seen  in  the  East  (in  the 
village  of  Cambridge  3)  there  was  seen  the  first  light  of  its  kind 
in  this  Western  hemisphere ;  the^r^^  prinltng  press  owed  its  exist- 
ence and  erection  to  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts ;  the  next  sprang 
into  life  in  the  city  of  New- York,  in  1693 ;  and  the  first  newspa- 
per printed  in  America  was  in  1704.  In  1800  we  had  300  printing 
presses  in  our  Union,  printing  and  publishing  a  hundred  books 
and  pamphlets  annually;  in  1825,  six  hundred  presses  were  sim- 
ilarly employed;  which,  in  1830,  had  increased  in  number  to 
1200  improved  machines ;  and,  at  this  day,  may  be  estimated  at 
2800,  sending  {orth Jive  million  impressions  daily!  sending  forth 
every  work  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  as  rapidly  as  authors 
can  supply  ideas.    This  power  of  the  press  produces  reaction,  and 
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fltimulates  the  mind  to  greater  effortSi  exhibiting  effects  and  resolts 
which  almost  defy  expression. 

Again  •  in  1793,  nineteen  colleges  existed  in  the  States ;  now 
we  have  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  more.  In  this  State,  we  had 
two  colleges  until  1812;  but  four  in  1825;  at  this  time  we  .have 
eleven  colleges,  with  an  aggregate  endowment  of  more  than 
$1,000,000.  We  have  also  204  academies,  enjoying  a  fixed  capital 
of  $1,700,000.  The  colleges  give  instruction  to  the  average  num- 
ber of  852*  literary  students  annually,  while  the  academies  instruct 
about  18,000  pupils  annually.  These  facts  are  presented  to  you 
in  detail,  purposely,  that  we  may  the  more  distinctly  understand 
the  position  which  is  presently  to  be  offered. 

Self-love  may  induce  us  very  complacently  to  view  these  advan- 
tages, and  to  believe  that  we  are  a  well  instructed  people.  Tis 
true  only  by  comparison,  however,  with  other  sections  of  the 
world — only  by  comparing  nation  with  nation.  Yet  our  self- 
esteem  is  checked  when  we  reflect  that  all  '^  which  hath  been  is 
now,  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath  already  been;"  that  from  birth 
every  human  being  travels  the  same  road  or  bye-paths,  seeking  for 
information,  distinction,  and  power.  The  only  difference  in  our 
£siVor  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  art  of  printing,  by  which 
we  have  multiplied  records  or  mementos  of  that  which  hath  been, 
allowing  to  us  a  longer  portion  of  our  lives  for  the  accumulation 
of  new  facts,  and,  by  their  use,  to  establish  new  principles  leading 
to  experiment  Who,  then,  can  contemplate  the  three-fold  system 
of  education  in  this  state,  comprising  the  common  or  free  schools, 
our  academies,  and  our  colleges,  filled  with  the  records  of  the 
past, — who  can  contemplate  them  without  a  high  satisfaction  as 
regards  the  general  character  of  our  people  for  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge? 

With  these  views  and  facts  spread  before  you,  judge  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  farmer  of  New-York :  what  participation  has  he  in 
either  branch  of  our  noble  system,  which  does  or  caw  offer  to  him 

•  The  number  of  ehUdren  ftttanding  the  oommon  lohools  ftrenges  800,  OCO. 
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iBStmctioB  necessary  for  and  adapted  to  the  perfect  understanding 
of  his  vocation  or  profession?  None:  no,  not  one  exists  in  this 
State  where  a  young  aian  can  fa^  taught  the.  theory  and  practice 
of  Agriculture^  fitting  him  to  perform  liis  duties  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner.  <<  Four-fifths  of  our  active  population  are  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  settlements 
over  new  territory,  is  daily  adding  to  the  number  of  those  engaged 
in  that  vocation.  Justice  and  sound  policy,  therefore,  alike  require 
that  the  Government  should  use  all  means  authorized  by  the  Con-, 
stitation  to  promote  the  interests  and  wel&re  of  this  important 
class  of  our  fellow-citizens.  And  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that, 
whilst  the,  mannftcturing  and  commercial  interests  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  Ckn^ress  and  Legislatures  during  a  laige  portion 
of  every  session,  and  our  statutes  abound  in  provisions  for  their 
protection  and  encouragement,  little  has  yet  been  done  directly  for 
the  advancement  of  Agriculture.  It  is  time  that  this  reproach  to 
our  legislation  should  be  removed ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
present  Legislature  will  not  close  their  labors  without  adopting 
efficient  means  to  supply  the  omissions  of  those  who.ha?e  preceded: 
them." 

An  Agrieultural  €oHege — chained  with  the  duty  of  collecting 
and  <liBSeminating  correct  information  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
cultivation,  and  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  and 
restoring  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  of  procuring  and  distributing 
seeds  and  plants  and  other  vegetable  productions,  with  instructions 
in  regard  to  the  soil,  climate  and  treatment  best  adapted  to  their 
growth— could  not  fail  to  be,  in  the  language  of  Washikgtom,  in 
his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  a  '^veiy  cheap  instrument,  of 
immense  national  benefit.^' 

Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Literature  have  their  special  col- 
leges; surely  Husbandry,  being  based  on  principles  of  science, 
should  not  be  an  outcast,  neglected,  abandoned  to  rise  or  &ll  as 
chance  alone  may  direct.  No,  no ;  as  cultivators,  we  need  our 
qwcial  institution,  to  teach  us  vAy  one  system  of  tillage  will  suc- 
eeed  and  another  fiiil ;  the  nasom  fer  such  difference;  the  princi* 
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pies  which  cause  that  difference;  and  instract  us  in  the  benefits  of 
the  one — ^the  loss  ever  attendant  upon  the  other.  We  need  a  College, 
where  we  can  examine  systems,  theoretically  and  practically,  to 
detect  erroneous  views — ^to  hold  fast  on  sound  practices — to  distin- 
guish true  from  fidse  principles. 

Here  it  may  be  pertinent  to  remark  that  many  of  us,  too  often, 
and  without  consideration,  inveigh  against  theory  in  Agriculture ; 
and  some  men  inculcate  or  urge  practice  as  alone  sufficient,  or  as 
possessing  superior  claims  to  our  attention.  This  is  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  farmer's  true  position.  It  is  erroneous  as  regards 
every  class  of  men ;  it  is  a  contracted  view,  which  must  prevent 
or  delay  all  improvement  wherever  it  is  held  and  maintained. 
The  hour  is  too  short  to  present  proofs  of  inimical  tendencies  of 
such  views  to  our  respective  farms  and  occupations ;  and  must  be 
content  with  the  remark  that  theory  is  the  very  starting  point  of 
improvement — ^the  conception  of  some  new  principle  or  action. 
Practice  is  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  done 
before,  without  reference  to  advance. 

But  though  we  often  hear  men  claim  to  be  altogether  practical, 
and  seem  to  flout  theory  as  a  misty  vapor,  yet,  where  is  the  prac- 
tical man  so  dull,  so  careless  of  his  welfare,  so  reckless  of  Ms  dut7 
to  his  family  and  his  country,  as  not  to  ftea  theorist?  Permit 
me  to  take  from  this  word  an  evil  character,  unjustly  imposed ;  to 
give  to  it  its  fair  standing  among  us,  that  it  may  not  be  a  stumbling 
block  to  those  who  desire  to  advance  in  improvement.  Suppose, 
then,  an  agriculturist  who,  for  ten  years,  has  closely  followed  the 
beaten  track  of  his  father ;  suppose  such  a  man  blessed  in  full 
measure  with  a  growing  family,  whose  wants  necessarily  demand 
a  larger  outlay  as  years  bring  on  the  child  towards  adolescence  ; 
his  farm  gives  its  accustomed  yield  from  his  accustomed  practice, 
but  not  now  in  a  ratio  with  the  demands  of  his  increasing  family ; 
prudence  or  necessity  demands  a  change ;  what  change?  It  mat- 
ters not ;  his  mind  is  roused  tt>  do  some  act  to  increa^  his  store  ^ 
that  act  is  by  him  an  innovation ;  he  has  stepped  beyond  old  prac<> 
tice;  he  becomes,  in  fact,  a  theorist,  and  thus  attempts  one  step 
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toward  improvement.  If  his  idta  or  theory  proves  successful,  he 
adopts  it,  and  in  time  it  becomes  a  habit  or  practice.  Such,  then, 
is  the  origin  of  all  practices  or  habits ;  and  every  farmer  who  con- 
ceives an  idea  for  the  improvement  of  his  farm,  becomes,  so  far,  a 
theorist. 

It  is  absurd,  therefore,  for  us  to  cling  to  a  notion  of  being  merely 
practical  men,  as  it  would  doom  us,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  left 
behind  in  the  improvement  of  our  farms  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
competence.  It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  mind  of  the 
American  people ;  a  spirit  somewat  peculiar^ — so  much  so  as  to 
need  a  new  term  in  our  language  to  express  it.  The  man  whose 
practice  is  derived  from  sound  principle^  who  compares  results, 
who  refuses  to  be  an  imitator — such  a  man  must  ever  combine 
theory  and  practice;  he  becomes,  of  necessity,  expert  and  dexter- 
ous ;  he  is  intelligent,  and  is  generally  far,  far  more  successful  than 
the  restrictive  and  merely  practical  man,  who  is  sometimes, 
though  now  rarely  appealed  to.  This  distinction  of  terms  ought 
to  be  better  and  more  extensively  understood  among  us  farmers ; 
for  in  truth,  every  intelligent  cultivator  is,  and  must  be  the- 
oretical and  practical,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be  thankful  to  his 
Creator  for  giving  him  a  power  or  capacity  worthy  of  the 
position. 

We  need  a  College^  to  promote  substantially  the  progress  of  Agri- 
culture, as  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  We  need 
a  College^  because  the  principles  of  farming  are  intimately  connec- 
ted with  science ;  our  practical  farming,  our  daily  work,  needs  a 
large  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  anatomy,  botany,  physiology, 
mineralogy,  climatology,  zoology ;  neither  can  we  be  perfect  mas- 
ters of  our  work  without  some  branches  of  mathematics.  Many 
of  these  divisions  of  knowledge  are  well  taught  in  some  of  pur 
schools  and  academies.  True,  and  they  serve  as  an  initiation  to 
science ;  but  we  need  an  institution  of  a  higher  character — one 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  sciences  connected  with  Agri- 
culture— able  and  ready  at  all  times  to  give  theii'  results  to  every 
&nner  and  to  every  farmer's  son.     We  need  a  0>Uege  becauso 
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Agricnltore  demands  appliances^  extensive  and  various,  for  our 
uses — ^far,  very  far  too  large  to  form  a  branch  or  mere  adjunct  tp 
another  institution — and  because  our  interests  are  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  demand  and  occupy  a  college  and  &rm  consecrated  to 
our  objects  and  pursuits.  Again  :  we  need  a  CoUegej  because  ex- 
perience has  for  ages  proved  that  art  and  science,  as  taught  in  all 
our  collies — that  association  with  students  of  other  pursuits, 
ever  have  attracted  and  drawn  away  our  agricultural  youth  into 
other  paths.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  this  is  an  inevitable 
evil ;  the  causes  have  been  already  glanced  at,  and  may  not  be 
remedied  in  our  day«  Another  r  consideration  may  be  offered,  ia 
the  need  that  our  farmers  may  ever  find  themselves  like  other 
classes  of  our  citizens,  equal  in  intelligence  and  knowledge  with 
those  of  all  foreign  nations.  Tet  see  how  far  short  of  means  we 
are,  as  compared  with  some  parts  of  Europe : 

Agricultural  Schools  in  Great  BritaiUj 70 

<<            "        in  France, 75 

«           «        in  Prussia,  ..  * 82 

«            «        in  Austria, 33 

<<            ^<        in  Russia, 68 

And  the  State  of  New-York, .....Jfot  one! 

The  effect  of  these  European  Institutions  is  excellent  tillage,  the 

appearance  of  fertility,  and  high  cultivation. 

We  are  warned,  by  the  experience  of  foreign  efforts,  that  agri- 
cultural schools  have  not  been  efficient  without  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment I  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  abortive  attempts  in 
this  country  suffered  &om  want  of  power.  It  seems  conceded^ 
also,  that  agricultural  societies,  though  productive  of  great  public 
good,  cannot  diffuse  the  details  of  knowledge  needful  for  the  far- 
mer. It  has  been  proved  also  that  theories  must  be  tested  by 
practice ;  and  such  as  are  not  well  sustained  by  practice  must  be 
rejected.  All  primary  schools  and  aeademies  have  proved  insuffi* 
oient  in  Europe  for  agricultural  education,  though  thoy  have  been 
found  good  auxiliaries  in  preparing  pupils  for  the  main  institu- 
tions.    It  has  been  well  established,  also,  that  two  classes  of  atu- 
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.  dmt$j  havang  so  ceneert  of  action  as  equals,  and  no  sympathy  fer 
'  each  othery  eamiot  harmoniaEein  the  same  establiishinent ;  one  if  ill 
obtain  a  precedence  injurious  to  the  other. 

With  necessttjr  &ir  a  eoU^go  proaing  hard  upon  us — with  the 
experience  of  Europe  before  us,  to  avoid  their  errors  and  adopt 
their  wisdom — ^why  do  we  hesitate  1  Why,  ftom  year  to  year,  do 
we  ^^  drop  our  buckets  into  empty  wells,  and  growing  old  in  draw- 
ing nothing  up  V^  The  fenuenof  New* York  hare  again  and  again 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  these  halls  in  vain.  For  what  haye  they 
3Sked  1  Not  for  a  nionopo>jvBol'for^prot^ctIot,'ildt'fo¥  any  undue 
advantage.  No,  no ;  the  farmer  would  not  deign  to  asic,  h'^'dcl^ 
not  need,  any  such  unjust  aid ;  but  he  does  ask,  and  claims^  an 
equal  participation  with  all  classes  of  citizens  in  educational  means, 
that  he  n^ay,  with  equal  alaerlty,  with  equal  skill,  perform  his 
duty  to  the  State. 

An  error  of  magnitude,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  pressed  like  an 
incubus  on  the>movements  for  an  agricultural  college — the  unne- 
cessary magnitude  and  expense  of  the  systems  proposed ;  systems 
rather  fitted  to  gratify  vanity  than  to  produce  effective  good. 
Stone  palaces,  sumptuous  halls,  and  the  elegancies  of  life  have  no 
natural  or  necessary  connection  with  agricultural  improvement ; 
on  the  contrary,  luxury^  when  attached  to  the  ihrmer's  establish-^ 
mentals  like  a  parasite,  fawning  but  to  destroy.  Many  who  cheer- 
fully contribute  large  amounts  to  the  support  of  the  State  reve-^ 
nues,  have  viewed  with  regret  proposals  for  profuse  expenditures^ 
being  well  persuaded  that  moderate  appropriations,  discreetly  ap- 
plied, will  prepare  the  foundation  of  an  institution  with  a  suitable^ 
superstructure,  adequate  to  our  wants,  fulfilling  every  needful  pur- 
pose, an  ornament  to  our  State,  a  means  of  wealth  to  the  people. 
Such  an  institution  might  funnsh  knowledge  of  every  principle 
upon  which  productive  cultivation  depends ;  might  develop  new 
principles,  explain  and  illustrate  them,  not  by  theory  only,  but 
by  every  practical  operation,  always  redudng  theory  to  practice. 
Sudi^ai  institaticin  amy  not  educate  an  ornamental  man,  as  such 
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only;  for  the  hand  moat  be  taught  to  labor,  while  the  mind  is 
taught  to  perceive)  to  renMnber,  and  to  combine  fiu^  for  useful 
purposes. 

Give  to  the  agriculturist  such  an  institution,  and  every  acre  of 
the  State  will  yield  an  increase ;  waste  places  and  unwholesome 
swamps  will  disappear ;  instead  of  emigrating  lo  dull  prairie  lands, 
where  wholesome  wheat  cannot  be  grown,  our  farmers  will  cling 
with  affection  to  the  homes  of  their  fathers;  population  will  in- 
crease ;  demand  will  increase ;  wealth  will  increase ;  and  Agri- 
culture will  stand  side  by  side,  co-equal,  with  any  and  every  other 
ajrt  or  science — honored  and  esteemed  by  all. 

Feebly  as  I  have  treated  this  important  theme,  may  it  be  kindly 
received  and  considered  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  their  State  and  Nation!  I  involve  for  this  great  object  the 
careful  action  of  every  County  Society ;  I  aslc  for  it  the  close  and 
careful  investigation  and  zealous  support  of  every  former  who  de- 
sires the  improvement  of  his  estate ;  of  every  man,  of  whatever 
VQcation,  who  truly  loves  his  country. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Society,  my  brief  term  has  expired — 
a  term  full  of  pleasant  incidents  and  associations,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  to  your  prompt  aid,  sound  advice,  and  better  expe- 
rience do  I  attribute  all  that  is  worthy  of  commendation  through- 
out the  year.  My  last  act  is  one  of  unmingled  pleasure — an  act 
wliich  I  doubt  not  will  raise  your  Society  still  higher  in  the  con- 
fidence  of  our  brother  farmers  and  of  the  whole  people ;  I  now 
introduce  to  you  Henry  Wager,  your  President  elect. 

In  conclusion  let  me  urge  you  to  greater  efforts — ^to  pursue  a 
wise  and  temperate  policy — a  steady,  onward  action — ^in  which  all 
may  plainly  discover  the  high  motive  of  preserving  what  is  good, 
by  reforming  in  time  what  is  evil ;  thus  you  will  from  year  to  year 
bequeath  to  your  successors  an  institution  unimpaired,  and  which, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  will  entitle  you  to  tlie  gratitude  of  men, 
of  the  State,  and  of  the  Nation. 
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At  the  close  cf  thd-  address,  Mr.  Delafleld^  introduced  to  the 
Sodetj,  Mr.  Henry  Wager,  lus  successor,  who  letumed  his  thanks 
to  the  Society  for  the  honor  conferred  on  him  in  selecting  him,  in 
a  few  brief  remarks. 

Br.  J.  P.  Beekman  rose  to  make  one  suggestion.  In  the  elo- 
quent address  just  delivered,  allusion  had  been  made  to  a  State 
Agricultural  College.  He  thought  it  would  be  more  democratic, 
and  more  in  unision  with  the  feelings  of  the  fanners,  to  call  that 
institution  a  school  and  not  a  college.  He  would  move  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  giyen  to  Mr.  Belafield,  for  the  able 
address,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  or  publication  in  the 
Transactions. 

Hon.  H.  Baldwin,  of  Onondaga,  referred  to  the  great  and  valu- 
able services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  the  President.  He  had 
listened  with  unfeigned  pleasure  to  the  address,  and  in  particular 
to  that  portion  which  alluded  to  the  Society  itself.  It  was  a  plain, 
scientific,  theoretical,  and  philosophical  address.  But  he  regret* 
ted  one  omission  in  the  names  of  those  Illustrious  men  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Society  at  its  early  foundation.  He 
alluded  to  the  immortal  name  of  Gov.  Clinton.  He  hoped  if  the 
address  was  published,  which  he  would  most  cordially  vote  for, 
that  that  name  might  be  inserted.  He  knew  it  was  an  uninten* 
tional  omission.  He  also  alluded  to  the  names  of  Gen.  S.  Van 
Rensselaer,  John  Townsend,  Judge  Cheever,  as  well  as  himself, 
who,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Society,  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  its  proceedings.*  He  also  referred  to  the  progress  made  by  our 
sister  State,  Ohio,  in  Agriculture.  In,  this  the  Empire  State  is 
behind  her.  She  is  raising  at  present  a  fund,  by  private  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College,  and  she 
intends  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  aid.  He  would  ask,  is 
Ohio  to  have  one  and  not  New-York  ?  Are  we  to  send  our  sons 
to  Ohio  to  be  educated  instead  of  they  to  us  1  He  humbly  trusted 
that  before  this  Society  should  adjourn,  in  view  of  the  great  im-^ 
portance  of  the  subject,  they  shoidd  adopt  some  means  of  laying 

*  Vide  note,  ante,  p.  189. 
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their  olaims  befixre  our  l^dators  at  its  present  sessfon.  He  hoped 
the  resolution  would  be  adopted.  Thofesolutioa  vas  then  put 
and  adopted. 

HOHOR    TO   KOSSUTH. 

Mr.  B168B  ofiTered  the  following  resolution : 

'Resolvtdj  That  the  ExeoutiTe  Committee  of  the  New-Tork  State 
Agrieultural  Sooiety  be,  and  they  are  hereby  instructed,  to  present 
our  most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  the  illustrious  Kossuth, 
the  Hungarian  farmer,  and  to  present  him  with  the  Honors, 
Medals  and  Transactions  of  our  Society,  as  an  humble  token  of 
our  appreciation  of  his  patriotic  aims  and'^tepubliean'^aspirations 
and  principles,  and  as  the  first  fruits  of  that  tree  of  liberty  which 
our  fathers  planted,  and  through  the  efforts  of  enlightened  patrio- 
tism we  hope  and  trust  that  not  only  Hungary,  but  the  whole 
world  may  yet  enjoy. 

After  remarks  from  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen  and  Solon  Bobinsonthe 
same  was  adopted. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Allen  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
a<lopted : 

•  Resohedy  That  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  will  be  prc»noted, 
and  its  influence  npon  the  Agriculture  of  the  State  be  most  bene- 
ildal,  by  e&pending  its  entird  annual  income,  and  increasing^ibet 
list  t>f  premiums,  whenerer  the  sum  of  $10^9  diAlt  beiiivested 
as  ai  permament  fund. 

ABIElfDMENT  OF  OOSSTmrTION. 

-  On  motion  of  L.  F.  Allen,  the  Gonstitution  was  amended  by 
substituting  the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  as  the  day  of  hold- 
ing the  annual  meeting,  instead  of  the  3d  Wednesday  of  January. 

^  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Kd]y,.that  it^be  recommended  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  hcdd  opeo  the  Fair  for  one  week, 
instead  of  three  days  as  heretofiure ;  which  was  lost. 
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Ifr.  H.  0.  White  proposed  that  the  Execntive  Board  of  the 
Society  be  so  constracted  as  to  consist  of  the  President|  Secretary 
and  the  latest  Ex-President,  together  with  one  member  from  each 
of  the  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State,  such  member  to  be  elected 
by  tSe  County  Agricultural  Societies  within  such  district :  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  the  Hon.  the  House 
of  Assembly  for  the  use  of  their  halls  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Society  adjourned,  on  motion  of  Hon.  J.  A.  King. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretaiy. 

EXHmmON  OP  FAT  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  AT  ANNUAL 

MEETING. 

The  exhibition  of  fat  stock,  of  dressed  meats  and  poultry,  and 
of  samples  of  grain  in  quantity,  were  for  the  first  time  had  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  show  of  stock  far  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  interest  which  was  manifes- 
ted, as  well  ad  the  approbation  it  received  from  the  members  of 
the  Society,  who  were  present  in  larger  numbers  than  on  any 
former  occasion,  give  assurance  of  its  being  a  very  important 
movement  for  the  Society ;  and  it  is  believed  that  its  continuance 
will  secure,  eventually,  a  show  of  as  much  importance  to  our  State 
as  the  great  Christmas  Fat  Cattle  Show,  held  in  London,  is  to 
England.  The  number  of  entries  of  fat  oxen,  9 ;  three  year  old 
steers,  9 ;  fat  cows,  2 ;  fat  heifers,  5 ;  25  in  all.  Of  the  quality  of 
the  animals,  the  judges  pronounced  them  very  superior.  The 
prize  ox  of  Mr.  L.  Turner  of  Geneseo,  could  not  easily  be  excelled ; 
he  was  |  Durham.  The  ox  and  fat  steer  of  Mr.  McNeil,  of  Scho- 
harie, were  very  superior.  The  cow  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Mills,  of  Gene- 
seo, and  the  heifers  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Baker  of  West  Bloomfield,  and 
Mr.  Mills,  of  Geneseo,  were  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  Ttirner,  Mr. 
McNeil,  and  Mr.  Ledyard,  of  Cazenovia,  each  had  an  ox  that  was 
but  little  below  those  which  received  the  prizes,  and  special  pre- 
miums were  awarded  them ;  and  the  heifers  of  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr. 
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Mills,  to  which  q>ecial  premiums  were  awarded^  were  worthy  of 
the  premiums  they  received.  Erastus  Coming  Jim.,  of  Albany, 
exhibited  a  two  years  old  Hereford  heifer,  recently  imported  by 
him,  which  was  pronounced  very  superior  by  the  Judges.  .  Some 
very  good  cattle  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Clinton  county, 
and  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Cayuga. 

Pat  Sheep, 
Two  pens  of  long  wooled  sheep,  5  each^  were  exhibited.  Those 
of  Mr.  McNeil,  of  Schoharie,  were  remarkably  fine,  and  showed 
well  the  qualities  of  the  long  wools  for  mutton.  Of  Southdown, 
Mr.  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  of  Albany,  exhibited  5,  which  were  very 
much  admired,  and  showed  the  perfection  of  that  most  excellent 
breed  of  sheep.  A  very  fine  pen  of  middle  wooled  sheep  was  ex- 
Jiibited  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Baker,  West  Bloonifield.  Two  pens,  5  each, 
of  cross  breed  sheep  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  McNeil  and  Mr.  Parker, 
which  were  very  fine  animals,  a  cross  between  the  long  wools  and 
the  Merinoes. 

Fat  Mutton. 
Some  very  superior  mutton  was  exhibited.  Mr.  Charles  Snow- 
den  exhibited  6  carcasses  Southdown,  that  were  very  fine.  Three 
carcasses  of  cross  breed  sheep,  two  years  old,  and  one  yearling, 
raised  and  fattened  by  Richard  Peck,  Lima,  Livingston  county, 
weighing  123, 112, 108,  111 — fed  on  corn  and  shorts  for  about  ten 
weeks,  attracted  much  attention ;  as  did  a  four  years  old  loi^ 
wooled  sheep,  also  fattened  by  Mr.  Peck,  weighing  137  pounds. 

Some  fat  pigs,  18  months  old,  Cheshire  breed,  weighing  575 
pounds,  of  E.  Gove  &  Sons,  Watervliet ;  and  two  by  Mr.  O'Hara, 
of  Scipio,  Cayuga  county,  weighing  569  and  558  pounds ;  and 
several  very  fine  hogs,  under  300  pounds,  were  exhibited.  Tur- 
kies,  geese  and  ducks  were  exhibited,  which  showed  that  due 
attention, had  been  given  their  feeding. 

The  show  of  grain  was  very  good,  and  many  very  choice  sam 
pies  of  spring  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat 
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ftc.  were  on  exhlbitioii.  The  spring  wheat,  two  samples,  was  ex- 
traoTdinary  heavy  and  phimp,  weighing  61  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
Oats  exhibited  by  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  raised  on  his  &rm  near  the 
city,  very  clean,  weighing  39  lbs.  per  bushel;  multicole  rye,  David 
Conradt,  Rensselaer  county,  55^  lbs.  per  bushel. 

An  exchange  of  grain  among  the  exhibitors,  as  well  as  purchases 
by  £urmers  in  attendance,  were  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  may  hereafter  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
t)ie  $Eurmer. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  ROOMS. 
ExxcuTivx  Meeting — N^w  Soaad  of  Officers.  Jaxvahy  23, 1859* 
Present — Mr.  Wager,  President  in  the  chair;  Mr.  Delafield| 
Mr.  King ;  Messrs.  Vail,  P^ntice,  Allen,  Morris,  Chambeclaiii) 
Tucker,  Lee,  Corning,  Blanchard,  Johnson. 

Col.  Sherwood,  ex-President,  was  invited  to  sit  as  consulting 
member.  Mr.  Johnspn,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  was  desigt 
nated  as  the  acting  Secretary,  to  take  charge  of  the  rooms  and  tb9 
general  business  of  the  Society. 

TowMSin)  GiovBa — ^Models  of  Fbuit. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Society,  the  Executive  Com* 
mittee  took  up,  for  consideration  the  subject  of  Mr.  Glovers 
models ;  and  on  motion  of  L.  F.  Allen,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  eight  dol- 
lars be  appropriated  to  purchase  of  Townend  Glover,  a  collection 
of  the  fruits,  which  have  been  recommended  by  the  Pomological 
conunittees  of  this  Society,  and  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Socie^  up  to  the  year  1851,  inclusive;  the  apples  being  in 
duplicate,  and  at  the  prices  named  in  a  memorandum  furnished 
by  Mr.  Glover,  (on  file ;)  this  proposition  including  also  a  case  of 
insects  on  exhibition. 
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(Und^  this  resolntion  78  yarletiee  of  apples,  27  c^pean,  17  of 
plums^  14  of  peaehes,  9  of  cherries,  3  of  apricots,  2  of  neetarineSi 
8  of  grapes,  4  of  strawberries,  4  of  raspberries,  4  of  currants,  4  of 
gooseberries,  witli  the  yalaable  preparation  of  insects  at  the  rooms, 
will  be  secured  to  the  Museum  of  the  Society.) 

It  lS'inf€ftided  to  increase  this  list,  and  add  vegetables  that  are 
approved,  in  their  season.  A.  J.  Downing,  E.  P.  Prentice  and  L. 
6.  Morris,  were  re-appointed  as  the  committee  to  superintend  and 
direct  the  preparation  of  the  fruit3  ordered,  that  have  not  been 
already  modelled. 

The  next  Fair,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Utica,  on  the  7th,  8th^  9fli  and  10th  <^  September,  provi- 
ded the  citizens  of- Gtiea,  on  or  before  the  5th  of  February  ncut, 
present  the  requisite  security  for  the  defraym^t  of  such  expenses 
and  erections  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Ciommittee. 

On  motion  of  J.  A.  King,  it  was 
;    Resolvedj  That  the  sum  of  |100  be  appropriated,  to  be  awarded 
foa*  the  best  experiment  made  in  this  State,  in  the  preparation  of 
flax,  with  a  view  to  its  substitution  and  use  in  the  place  of  cotton. 

The  premium  list  was  then  taken  up :  previous  to  the  conside- 
ration of  premiums,  letters  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  from  L.  B. 
Limgworthy,  Col.  Sherwood,  A.  B.  Allen,  E.  N.  Thomas,  Jonathan 
Edgecomb,  L.  F.  Allen,W.  H.  Sotham,  Francis  Rotch,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Nash  and  others,  containing  suggestions  for  improving  the  list  of 
premiums. 

After  completing  the  stock  list,  the  list  of  farm  implements,  &c., 
was  taken  up  and  agreed  to  be  increased  at  least  60  per  cent,  with 
tTie  addition  of  such  implements  and  articles  as  are  not  in  the  list ; 
and  that  an  increase  of  the  premiums  in  the  domestic  department, 
fruits,  &;c.,  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  be  also  made,  with  such  addi* 
tions  as  shall  be  necessary. 
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The  trial  of  Grain^  Reapers  during  the  summer,  together  with 
Mowing  Machines,  Cultivators,  Drills  and  Horse  Powers,  &c.,  was 
decided  upon.  The  particulars  of  the  trial,  with  the  requirements 
will  be  giyen  at  an  early  day. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  with  the  list,  and  having  settled  the 
advances  to  be  made  in  the  different  divisions,  &c.,  directed  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  the  list,  with  the  alterations  and  additions,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Board  at  their  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
Thurday,  February  5th,  at  10  A.  M. 

Mr.  Prentice,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Coming  were  appointed  a, 
committee  to  loan  such  portion  of  the  surplus  funds  as  are  unneces- 
sary for  current  expenses  oi  liie  Society.    Adjourned.  . 

-     B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

MantUy  Meetings. — ^The  Executive  Committee  will  hold  their 
Dionthly  meetings  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month,  at  the 
Agricoltaral  Booms. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
JANUARY  1862. 

MANA6£MENT   OF   FABMS. 

The  Committee  on  the  management  of  farms  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  reports  presented  to  them,  award, 

The  first  premium,  a  silver  cup,  value  $50,  to  Messrs  N.  &  E.  S. 
Hayward,  of  Brighton,  Monroe  county. 

The  second  premium,  a  silver  cup,  value  $30,  to  McCulloch  & 
Eirtland,  Greenbush,  Rensselaer  county. 

The  third  premium,  silver  cup,  value  $20,  to- Albert  G.  Ford, 
Rockton,  Herkimer  county. 

Sherman  L.  Wattles,  Sidney  Centre,  Delaware  co.,  6  vols. 
Transactions. 

Joseph  B.  Morse,  Cazenovia,  Madison  co.,  6  vols.  Transactions. 

[A«.  Trans.  1852.]  14 
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The  committee  woald  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
statement  of  the  Messrs  Hay  ward,  as  shoVing  the  careful  and 
thorough  system  of  <^ultiyation  pursued  by  them,  and  also  the 
'Successful  introduction  of  the  raising  of  seeds  for  market,  a  busi- 
ness of  importance  to  the  farmer,  and  requiring  more  than  ordinary 
care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator. 

The  method  of  reclamation  of  a  comparatively  worn  out  ikraiy 
and  its  present  state  of  productiveness,  as  shown  by  the  statement 
of  Messi*s  McCuUoch  &  Kirtland  are  convincing  proofs  of  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  (heir  ^m  is  managed,  and  well  worthy 
of  attentive  examination. 

Mr.  Ford's  farm  has  been  In  his  possession  about  three  years. 
He  is  a  young  enterprising  fanner,  and  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  his  farm  has  been  managed.  His  object  has 
^  been  improvement,  and  returns  that  will  repay  his  efforts,  in 
which  he  .has  been  entirely  successful.  His  attention  mainly  is 
devoted  to  the  dairy,  and  his  yield  per  cow,  is  very  large,  Ikr 
exceeding  that  of  the  dairy  districts  at  large,  and  entitles  him  to 
very  great  credit. 

Sherman  8.  Wattles  of  Delaware  county,  presented  a  statement 
of  his  farm,  containing  125  acres ;  Mr.  Wattles'  farm  is  devoted  to 
grain,  to  the  dairy,  and  to  butter,  and  appears  to  be  systematically 
managed.  Mr.  Wattles  has  been  in  the  practice  of  keeping  regu- 
lar  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  his  farm,  from 
which  he  derives  great  satisfaction,  as  well  as  advantage.  He  is 
not  favored  with  a  near  market,  being  about  22  miles  from  the 
Erie  railroad.  His  statement  is  interesting,  and  he  deserves  much 
credit  for  bringing  up  his  fSurm  to  its  present  condition,  from  what 
It  was  a  few  years  since. 

Joseph  B.  Morse,  of  Madison  county,  has  156  acres ;  114  acres 
improved.  Mr.  Morse  has  devoted  his  farm  mainly  to  the  dairy; 
has  realized  from  his  cows,  355  lb.  cheese,  and  42  lb.  butter  per 
cow.    Mr.  Morse  has  not  kept  regular  farm  accounts,  but  says, 
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<Uhat  he  has  become  so  thorouglj  cenvinced,  since  he  commenced 
to  write  his  statement^  of  the  benefit  as  well  as  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  practice,  that  he  has  purchased  a  set  of  books  and 
intends  to  commence  with  the  year  systematically."  Although  he 
has  been  forming,  he  states,  "  for  nearly  20  years,  he  is  .but  just 
waking  up  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  system  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  business."  We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Morse,  as  well  as 
evefy  other  farmer,  will  find  advantage  in  this  systematic  course, 
and  system  in  the  management  of  the  farm  is  indispensable  to 
success.  We  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  Mt.  Morse  is  not 
heard  from  again  before  the  Society. 

QUESTIONS  TO  COMPETITORS  ON  MANAGEMENT  OP 

FARMS. 
Soils,  &c. 

1.  Of  how  much  land  does  your  farm  consist 'l  and  how  much 
wood,  wasteland  improved  land,  respectively  1 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  soil  and  sub-soil?  Is  there  lime- 
stone in  it?    What  rocks  are  found  in  it  1 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  soil  on  your  farm?  Of  clay  soil,  if  you  have  it — 
of  sandy  soil,  and  of  gravelly  soil  ?    Answer  separately. 

4.  What  depth  do  you  plow  1  What  effect  has  deep  plowing 
had  on  various  soils  ? 

5.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  test  the  difference  in  a 
succeeding  crop,  between  shallow,  common  or  deep  plowing? 

6.  Have  you  used  the  subsoil  plow  ?  and  what  has  been  its  effect 
on  different  soils  and  crops  ?  Have  you  drained  any  of  your 
lands?    If  so,  what  soils,  and  with  what  results? 

7.  What  trees  and  plants  were  indigenous  to  your  soil  ?  Give 
the  names  of  each  ? 

Manures.  ♦ 

8.  How  many  loads  of  manure  (30  bushels  per  load)  do  yon 
usually  apply  per  acre  ?  How  do  you  manage  your  maniu'e  ?  Is 
it  kept  under  cover  ?  or  are  there  cellars  under  your  barns  or  sta- 
bles, for  receiving  it? 
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9.  What  are  joxxr  means  anA  what  jovt  maimer  of  making  and 
collecting  manure?  How  manj  loads  of  manure  do  you  nianu- 
frctureannualljl    How  many  do  70U  apfply  t 

10.  How  is  your  manure  applied ;  whether  in  its  long  or  gre^i 
state  or«  in  compost?  For  what  crops,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances, do  you  prefer  using  it,  either  in  a  fresh  or  in  a  rotten 
state? 

11.  Could  you  not  cheaply,  essentially  increase  your  supply  of 
manure  by  a  little  extra  labor  ? 

12.  Hav^  you  used  lime,  plaster,  guano,  salt,  or  any  substance 
not  in  common  use  as  manure  ?  In  what  manner  were  they  used^ 
and  with  what  results  ? 

Tillage  Crops. 

13.  How  many  acres  of  laud  do  you  till?  and  with  what  crops 
are  they  occupied,  and  how  much  of  each  crop  ?     , 

14.  What  is  the  amount  of  seed  planted  or  sown  for  each  crop— 
the  time  of  sowing — ^the  mode  of  cultivating  and  of  harvesting — 
and  the  product  per  acre  ?  Have  any  insects  been  found  injuri- 
ous to  your  crops?  if  so,  describe  them  and  the  remedies  adopt- 
ed. Have  you  made  or  can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
fertilizing  matter  taken  from  the  soil  by  an  acre  of  wheat,  estima- 
ting 20  bushels  per  acre  ? 

15.  What  kind  and  quantity  of  manure  do  you  prefer  for 
each,  and  at  what  times,  and  in  what  manner  do  you  apply  it? 

16.  How  deep  do  you  have  manure  covered  in  the  earth,  for  dif- 
ferent crops  and  different  soils? 

17.  Have  your  potatoes  been  affected  with  any  peculiar  defect  or 
disease,  and  have  you  been  able  to  discover  any  clearly  proved 
cause  for  it,  or  found  any  remedy? 

Gbass  Lands,  &c. 

18.  What  kind  of  grasses  do  you  use?  How  much  seed  of  clo- 
ver, or  the  various  kinds  of  grass  do  you  sow  to  the  acre?  At 
what  season  of  the  year  do  you  sow — ^and  what  is  the  manner  of 
seeding?  What  kinds  of  grass  are  best  adapted  to  lands  used  for 
dairy  purposes? 
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19.  How  many  acres  do  you  mow  for  hay,  and  what  is  the  av- 
enge product  1  At  what  stage  do  you  cut  grass,  and  what  is  your 
mode  of  making  hay'? 

20.  Is  any  of  your  mowing  land  unsuitable  for  the  plow,  and  what 
is  your  mode  of  managing  such  land  ? 

21 .  Have  you  practiced  irrigating  or  watering  meadows  or  other 
laQds,  and.  with  what  effect?  What  is  your  particular  mode  of 
irrigation  and  how  is  it  performed? 

22.  Have  you  reclaimed  any  low,  bog  or  peat  lands  1  What 
was  the  mode  pursued,  the  crops  raised,  and  what  the  success? 

23.  Have  you  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  weeds  ftom  your 
fiffm,  if  so,  by  what  methods  and  what  weeds  are  most  trouUidr 
some? 

Domestic  Andcals. 

24.  How  many  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle  and  horses  do  yon 
keep,  and  of  what  breeds  are  they  ? 

25.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  show  the  relative  value 
of  different  breeds  of  cattle  or  other  animals,  for  particular  pur- 
poses, and  with  what  results  ? 

26.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of 
wintering  your  cattle  i  as  to  feed,  watering  and  shelter  ? 

27.  How  much  butter  and  cheese  do  you  make  annually,  from 
what  number  of  cows,  and  what  is  your  mode  of  manufacture  ? 

28.  How  many  sheep  do  you  keep?  Of  what  breed  dr  breeds 
are  they?  How  much  do  they  yield  per  fleece,  and  what  price 
does  the  wool  bring  ?  How  many  of  your  sheep  usuallyproduce 
lambs,  and  what  number  of  lambs  are  annually  reared  I  How 
much  will  your  sheep  or  lambs  sell  per  head  to  the  butcher  ? 

20.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of 
wintering  your  sheep,  as  to  food,  watering  and  shelter?  How 
many  in  propwiion  to  your  flo^k  (if  any)  do  you  lose  during  the 
winter?  What  difference,  if  any,  b^ween  the  filte  and  coarse 
wooled  sheep,  in  these  respects  ? 

30.  How  many  swine  do  you  keep,  of  what  breed  are  they,  how 
do  you  feed  th^,  at  what  age  do  you  kill  them,  and  what  do  they 
weigh  when  dressed? 
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31 .  What  experiments  have  you  made  to  show  the  relative  value 
of  potatoes,  turnips  and  other  root  crops,  compared  with  Indian 
corn,  or  other  grain,  for  feeding  animalS|  either  for  fattening  or 
for  milk  1 

TRurr. 

82.  What  is  the  number  of  your  apple  trees  1  Are  they  of  na- 
tural or  grafted  fruit  ?  and  chiefly  of  what  varieties? 

33.  What  number  and  kind  of  fruit  trees,  exclusive  of  apples, 
have  you?  and  what  are  among  the  best  of  each  kind? 

84.  What  insects  have  attacked  your  trees,  and  what  method 
do  you  use  to  prevent  their  attacks  ? 

35.  What  is  your  general  ihanagement  of  fruit  trees? 

36.  What  other  experime^^tfl  or  farm  operations  have  produced 
interesting  or  valuable  results? 

Fences,  Buildings,  &c. 

37.  What  is  the  number,  size  and  general  mode  of  construction 
of  your  farm  buildings,  and  their  uses? 

38.  What  kind  of  fences  do  you  constnict  ?  What  is  the  amount 
and  length  of  each  kind?  and  their  cost  and  condition?  Have 
you  constructed  any  wire  fence  ?  if  so  what  has  been  its  cost,  and 
irhat  its  advantages,  and  how  made  ? 

39.  To  what  extent  are  your  various  farming  operations  guided 
by  accurate  weighing  and  measuring?  and  to  what  degree  of 
minuteness  are  they  registered  by  daily  accounts  ? 

/  40.  Do  you  keep  regular  farm  accounts?  Can  you  state  the 
annual  expense  in  improving  your  farm,  and  the  income  from  It, 
with  such  precision  that  you  can  at  the  end  ot  the  year,  strike  an 
ackmrate  balance  of  the  debt  and  credit?  Would  not  this  practice 
conduce  very  mucb  to  close  observation,  careful  Ihnhing,  and  In 
the  end  much  improve  your  system,  as  well  as  better  your  fortune? 
41.  Give  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  on  your  farm, 
speeifring  each.  , 
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Description  of  Hatwabd  Pulce  Aia>  the  makner  of  cultivation. 

The  pfopertj  of  Nathaniel  Hayward  and  Son. 

This  farm  is  situate  in  the  town  of  Brighton  and  county  of  Mon- 
roe, one  mile  and  forty-seven  rods  east  of  Rochester  city,  on  the 
Bochester  and  Webster  plank  road,  and  may  be  called  Hayward 
Place — ^having  occupied  it  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years.  When 
purchased  it  was  all  wood  land,  and  all  W(X)ds,  excepting  tuelve 
acres,  partly  chopped  over,  and  a  log  cabin  the  only,  building  it 
could  boast  of.  Ten  acres  were  purchased  five  years  since,  at  a 
cost  of  |100  per  acre.  The  farm  is  well  watered,  having  tw6  du- 
rable streams,  and  three  good  wells.  To  the  questions  proposed 
we  would  respectfully  offer  the  following  answers: 

Soils,  &c. 

1.  Our  farm  consists  of  78  acres,  68  acres  improved,  7  covered 
with  wood,  and  3  taken  for  roads  and  buildings,  and  no  waste  land. 

2.  The  soil  is  various.  The  high  land  is  a  yellow  chestnut 
loam,  mixed  with  gravel  and  some  stones ;  subsoil,  hardpan  and 
gravel.  The  low  lands  are  black  muck  and  marl,  and  a  clay  sub- 
soil. There  is  some  lime  stone  below  the  surface,  and  large  boul- 
ders of  granite,  quartz,  dnd  hornblende  roclr«  f?bove. 

3.  The  best  method  of  improving  the  high  Jaijd  ^r  vr^-rvr'^  r"'?^- 
ter  and  clover.  The  muck  land,  drain  and  work  thoroughly, 
mixing  the  muck,  marl  and  clay  together,  and  apply  a  little  long 
manure.    There  is  no  clear  sandy  or  clayey  soils  on  the  &rm. 

4.  We  plow  from  7  to  10  inches  deep ;  deep  plowing  has  inva-- 
liably,  after  the  first  year,  increased  the  crops. 

5.  We  have  never  experimented  with  shallow  plowipg;  are 
satisfied  with  deep  plowing.  Our  method  of  breaking  up  sward 
land,  is  a  double  team  Eagle  No.  20  plow  and  three  men,  one  to 
drive,  one  to  hold  plow,  and  one  follow  after  with  a  eiow  bar,  and 
dig  all  stones  that  the  plow  uncovers ;  plow  at  the  rate  of  half  an  acr» 
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per  day.  This,  we  think,  is  the  cheapest  method^for  we  rid  ourselves 
of  the  trouble  of  working  over  so  many  stoaes,  and  break  up  very 
deep,  from  10  to  12  inches. 

'  6.  We  have  not  used  the  sub-wil  plow ;  have  drained  some  law 
lands,  with  decidedly  beneficial  results.  The  land  was  too  wet  to 
raise  com,  but  by  constructing  under  drains  it  has  been  made  dry 
enough  for  garden  purposes.  Our  under  drains  are  made  of  stone, 
by  laying  cobble  stones  at  the  sides  and  cover  with  flat  stones,  then 
fill.in  with  small  stones  on  the  top,  then  a  litle  straw  or  some  sha- 
vings, and  cover  with  dirt.  The  size  of  the  drain  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  water,  some  we  have  2^  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep, 
and  stoned  so  as  to  leave  a  drain  below  six  inches  square.  When 
but  little  water  is  to  be  'drawn  off  cobble  stones  thrown  in  loosOi 
and  covered  as  above,  answers  a  good  purpose.  We  have  about 
sixty  or  eighty  rods  of  both  kinds  at  a  cost  of  from  four  to  eight 
shillings  per  rod.  We  have  about  eighty  rods  of  open  ditcheSi  theio 
being  too  much  water  for  the  other  kinds ;  these  require  to  be 
cleaned  out  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  cost  six  cents  per  rod. 

7.  The  trees  indigenous  to  our  soil  are  beech,  birch,  hard  and 
soft  maple,  iron-wood,  hickory,  bass-wood,  white-wood,  chestnut, 
white  and  black  ash,  white  and  black  oak  and  elm.  Plants :  cat- 
nip, thoroughwort,  wild  turnip,  sweet  flag,  peppermint,  narrow- 
dock,  poke  weed,  mandrake,  strawberry  and  genseng,  and  many 
others. 

Manures.  * 

8.  The  number  of  loads  of  manure  applied  per  acre,  depends 
entirely  on  the  number  of  acres  to  be  manured  and  the  quantity 
on  hand ;  usually  from  20  to  40  per  acre ;  we  usually  clean  our 
yards  twice  a  year,  spring  and  fall ;  haul  out  in  Hxe  fall,  and  plow 
under  for  spring  crops ;  sometimes  pile  it  and  have  it  well  rotted 
for  spring ;  prefer  to  have  it  plowed  under  in  the  fall,  and  save  all 
the  gases  that  otherwise  would  escape;  in  the  spring,  haul  out 
and  plow  under ;  we  have  no  cellars  for  manures,  and  it  is  not 
kept  under  cover. 
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9.  Our  means  for  making  manure,  is  from  the  stock  and  straw  on 
the  farm ;  haul  from  the  ciiy  of  Rochester  from  100  to  300  loads 
per  year,  at  a  cost  of  from  12 j^  to  25  cents  per  load;  w^  manu- 
facture from  100  to  150  loads  per  year,  and  apply  from  two 
to  400  annually. 

10.  We  apply  mannre^  mostly  in  two  ways  • 

Ist.  In  a  rotten  state,  for  most  hoed  crops,  spread  on  top  and 
plowed  uAder ;  sometimes  spread  after  the  ground  Is  plowed^ 
and  cultivated  in  with  a  wheel  cultivator.  The  laitter  method 
starts  the  crops  quickest,  and  is  more  beneficial  to  the  first  crpp^ 
but  does  not  last  as  long,  loosing  some  of  its  good  propettiifiB  by 
exposure  to  the  sun. 

2nd.  Apply  in  its  unfermented  state  on  low  lands ;  for  all  root 
crops  we  prefer  to  have  it  well  rotted  and  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface,  pulverized  with  a  harrow  and  plowed  under  in  the 
spring,  when  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  fall.  For  com  we  prefer 
unfermented  manure,  when  it  can  be  ][>lowed  under ;  when  used 
as  a  top  dressing,  we  prefer  to  have  it  composted  and  cultivated  fai. 

11.  There  is  no  method  by  which  we  can  increase  the  supply 
of  manure  cheaper,  than  hauling  from  the  city.  We  think  that 
muck  taken  from  the  low  lands,  on  the  chestnut  loam  would  be 
beneficial,  but  have  not  experimented. 

12.  We  have  used  some  lime,  ashes  and  plaster  as  a  top  dressing 
for  com.  Ashes  applied  to  corn  after  the  first  hoeing,  at  the  rate 
of  a  small  handful  to  ahill ;  plaster  applied  as  soon  as  it  comes  up, 
table  ^)oonful  to  a  hill ;  lime,  ashes  and  plaster  mixed  together, 
and  put  a  small  handfulin  the  hill  dropped  with  the  potatoes  to  pre- 
vent their  deicay ;  cannot  say  this  prevented  the  rot,  but  we  have  not 
lost  a  crop  for  four  years ;  never  lost  butone.  The  com  showed  the 
difference  during  the  summer  by  its  green  look  and  thrifty  growth; 
cannot  state  the  difference  at  harvesting. 
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TiLuiGE  AND  Crops. 

13.  We  have  tilled  the  past  year  40  acres,  occupied  with  the 
following  crops  and- quantity  of  each:  wheat,  22]^  acres;  potatoes, 
4^ ;  corn, 3]^ ;  seeds,  3 J ;  oats,  2^ ;  barley,  ^ ;  carrots,  1 ;  beets,  | ; 
onions,  1  J. 

14.  The  quantity  of  wheat  sown  per  acre  last  season,  was  1} 
bushels ;  we  think  two  bushels  little  enough ;  sowed  mostly  joules, 
and  a  little  Mediterranean  on  low  lands,  and  sowed  from  the  4th 
to  the  19Lth  of  September;  average  product  20  bushels  per  acre. 
The  above  crop  was  all  sown  after  other  crops,  viz :  com,potatoeS| 
wheat  and  grass.  The  grass  land,  containing  6  acres,  was  plowed 
once  in  August,  with  a  double  team,  (oxen  and  horses,)  and  har- 
rowed  soon  after.  The  5th  of  September  began  to  cultivate  it 
with  wheel  cultivator,  commenced  sowing  the  6th,  and  cultivated 
in  the  seed,  and  finished  sowing  the  9th ;  after  cultivating,  the 
harrow  was  passed  once  over  the  field  to  smooth  it;  water  furrows 
plowed  once  in  seven  or  eight  paces.  The  wire  worm  and  June  grass, 
injured  this  field  very  much,  and  at  harvesting  produced  1 5  bushels 
per  acre.    Twelve  and  a  half  acres  were  sown  after  wheat,  plowed 

^  once  the  last  of  August  and  1st  of  September,  and  a  good  crop 
of  young  clover  plowed  under ;  soon  after  it  was  harrowed  and  cul- 
tivated thoroughly  and  sown  as  above  stated,  produced  21  bushels 
per  acre.  We  have  often  raised  80  bushels,  but  last  fall  was  veiy 
dry,  and  it  was  sown  too  thinly,  which  lessened  the  crop  5  bushels 
per  acre,  at  least ;  four  acres  were  after  hoed  crops,  plowed  once, 
liarroT^cdimd  cultivated  thoroughly,  produced  at  harvesting  about 
100  bushels, or  25  bushels  per  acre.  One  and  ahalf  acres  of  it  was 
^ow  ground,  and  produced  only  22  bushels.  Our  wheat  was  all* 
sown  by  hand,  and  harvested  with  a  hand  cradle,  at  the  rate  of 
2jl  acres  per  day,  each  man.  We  have  been  troubled  some  with 
the  insect,  which  is  found  jostabove  the  first  joint,  near  the  ground, 
about  one-eighth  of  an. inch  long  and  black,  very  much  resembling 
a  black  lettuce  seed ;  it  causes  the  wheat  t&  fall  down  before  it  is 
ripe,  consequently  not  coming  to  flill  maturity,  and  thereby  less- 
ening the  yield  per  acre.  We  never  have  found  a  remedy  for  the 
above  described  insect ;  we  never  have  been  troubled  with  smut ; 
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sow  our  wheat  dry  and  in  dry  weather,  if  possible ;  we  never 
summer  fallow,  but  keep  our  land  in  good  order  by  manuring ;  our 
method  is,  usually,  turn  over  sward,  manure,  plant  com  or  pota- 
toes, sow  one  or  two  crops  of  wheat,  seed  for  meadow,  and  let  it 
remain  for  two  or  three  years.  Barley  and  oats,  sow  from  2  J  to 
3  bushels  per  acre ;  sow  from  the  15th  of  April  till  10th  of  May; 
plow  once,  harrow  and  cultivate  thoroughly.  If  the  land  is  well 
plowed  in  the  fall,  sow  barley  without  plowing  again ;  we  raise  as 
few  oats  as  possible;  think  them  unprofitable,  as  well  as  injurious  . 
to  the  land ;  harvest  with  cradle,  and  thrash  with  machine ;  pro- 
duce oats  per  acre,  40  bushels ;  barley,  30.  We  usually  plant  com 
on  sward  land,but  lastseason  planted  after  com  onlowland,second 
year  after  breaking  up ;  soil,  black  mock  and  marl  with  a  clay 
sub-soil;  planted  from  th^  15th  of  May  to  ihe  4th  of  June;  planted 
three  feet  apart  each  way,  from  4  to  6  kernels  to  a  hill,  12  to  16 
quarts  per  acre.  Varieties,  8  rowed  yellow,  early  Canada,  sweet 
com,  and  pop  com ;  cultivation,  as  soon  as  up  sufficiently,  pass 
through  the  rows  with  a  cultivator,  both  ways ;.  in  a  few  days  pass 
through  again  both  ways  and  follow  with  hoe ;  after  a  few  days 
more  plow  it  out  both  ways,  and  hoe  again.  Harvested  2nd  week 
in  September,  by  cutting  it  up  close  to  the  ground,  and  put  in 
small  bunches,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days ;  hauled  it  off,  stack  it 
again  on  a  piece  of  plowed  ground,  and  let  it  stand  till  dry ;  com- 
m^ticed  husking  about  the  1  st  of  October,  put  up  the  stalks  in  small 
Tound  stacks  for  winter;  produced  per  acre  fifty  bushels  shelled 
com.  Our  potatoes  are  planted  nearly  in  the  same  maimer  as 
€ora,  planting  as  early  as  possible ;  we  planted  this  year  the  26tk 
of  April,  on  green  sward,  plowed  ten  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly 
'  harrowed,  marked  both  ways  with  a  plow,  and  planted  in  the  fiuy 
row  at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels  per  acre,  and  two  pieces  in  a  hill 
and  covered  with  hoes ;  after  cultivation,  same  as  corn ;  produce 
100  bushels  per  acre;  varieties;  white  purple,  mercers,  early  June, 
early  pink  eyed,  long  Johns.  This  season  .the  blight  strack  the 
vines  about  the  1 0th  of  August,  and  the  potatoes  commenced  rotting' 
at  a  fearful  rate ;  we  gave  them  up  fbr  lost ;  but  about  the  6th  of 
September,  the  totting  ceased,  but  the  vines  continued  dying 
imtil  they  were  entirely  dead.    The  cause  we  coold  not  tell ,  WB 
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commenced  digging  them  the  19th  of  September,  and  no  decayed 
roots  were  found,  or  very  few  ;  those  that  were  decayed^  were 
all  dried  up,  and  nothing  but  skins  left ;  some  hills  were  en- 
tirely gone,  nothing  but  skins  left  to  show  what  they  once  were; 
the  purple  Mercer's  were  nearly  half  gone,  but  the  remainder 
were  sound  and  pontinued  SD.  We  think  the  crop  was  lessened 
ftiU  one-third  by  the  premature  decay;  we  never  have  found  any 
sure  remedy ;  early  planting  and  using  lime,  ashes  and  plaster  in 
^  the  hill,  being  the  best  preventive. 

Caixots :  soil,  light  chestnut  loam ;  cultivate  the  ground  early 
tt<tiie<8pningy  soithat  theim^eedsjnay  atact,.then  plow*  deep  and 
mke  it  smooth;  sowed  this  year  the  10th  of  May,  in  rows  14 
inches  i^art,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  of  seed  per  acre; 
we  mark  our  ground  with  a  marker,  making  three  rows  at 
a  time,  sow  with  hand  and  cover  with  rake;  as  soon  as  they 
come  up,  hoe  between  the  rows ;  in  a  few  days  hoe  again  and 
weed ;  in  two  weeks  hoe  again,  weed  and  thin  them  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  the  rows,  and  keep  them  free  from  weeds  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  and  harvest  the  Ist  of  November ;  yield 
7S8i  bushels  per  acre.  They  were  sown  this  year  without 
manure,  the  ground  was  nuumsed  last  season.  Beets  cultiva- 
tsd  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  carrots,  produceGOO bushels  per 
acse.  Varieties:  Mangle  Wurtzel,  White  and  Yellow  sugar,  Bass- 
jiBO,  Long  Blood,  and  Blood  Turnip,  raised  on  low  land.  On- 
ions^  variety,  English  Poto^oe^cultivation,  soil  prepared  by 
mfi^uiing,  plowing,  hanowing  and  raking;  plow  in  beds  10  feet 
ifide  for  eonvenienoa  in  tending ;  commence  planting  out  as  early 
-as .possible  in  the  spring;  plant  in  rows.  14  inches  wide,  and  3* 
iaiihies  apart  for -small  ones,  and  6  inches  fear  huge;  plant  &om  40 
to  76  bushels  per  acre ;  begin  to  hoe  when  you  can  see  the  rows^and 
hoe  them  twice  through  and  weed,  then  hoe  againand  weed,  and 
the  work  is  finished;  commeneed  harvesting  OtiLof  July  and  fin- 
ished the  29th;  produce  400  bDishels  per  acre.  Seeds;  varieties,  beets 
6,  lettuce  3,  onions  2,  squash  3,  cararot  and  parsnip,  and  2  varieties 
tomatoes.  Soil  prepared  by  mailuring,  plowing  and  harroiving 
thoroughly^  then  mark  wiib  a  plow  4  feet  apart ;  set  out  the  roots 
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-with  sp9de  in  thefiirrows^&om  itoGinchesftsunder ;  set  out  from 
the  I5ih  of  April  to  the  10th  of  ^ay  j  work  through  them  during 
the  season  with  plow  and  cultiyator  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds ;  hoe  three  times  and  harvest  as  soon  as  ripe,  which  will  be 
from  the  1st  of  August  till  the  10th  of  September.  Harvest  differ- 
ent ways,  but  cut  off  close  to  the  ground ;  expose  it  to  the  sun  3  or 
4  days  and  packit  up  under  cover  and  let  it  sweat,  then  thrash  it  with 
hand  flail  and"  clean  it  with  a  common  fanning  mill ;  produce  Beets 
from  800  to  1000  lbs  per  acre.  Carrot  and  parsnip,  cut  off  close  to 
the  head,  make  3  or  4  cuttings,  and  dry  under  cover ;  produce, 
oarpots  400,  and  parsnips  1000  lbs  per  acre.  Lettuce,  cut,  diy, 
thnahed^and  cleaned  with  fanning  mill,  produce  200  lbs  per  acre. 
Onion,  est  off  the  bolls,  dry  and  thrash,  clean  with  fiinning  mill^ 
«nd  smk  in  water  so  as  to  insure  good  seed.  Squash,  break  open, 
take  out  the  seed  with  a  spoon,  put  them  in  a  tub,  and  let  th^ai 
stand  2  or  3  days  and  ferment,  then  wash  them  out  and  dry  in  the 
van;  produce,  200  lbs  per  acre.  Tomato,  squeeze  out  the  juice 
jQid  seeds  and  wcA  the  same  as  with  squash ;  produce  100  lbs  per 
aeie. 

15.  We  piefer  rotted  manure  for  wheat  and  all  root  <9rops,  Hi 
tiie  rale  of  from  twenty  to  forty  loads  per  acre ;  onio&s  and  seeds 
requiring  the  greater  quantity.  We  usually  manure  the  previous 
crop  to  wheat  arid  not  manure  the  wheat ;  we  apply  U  both  spring 
and  fall,  prefer  plowing  under  in  the  fall ;  apply  it  by  spreading 
•ivenly  over  &e  ground,  and  plowing  under  the  common  depth, 
from  seven  to  ten  inches.  For  com  and  other  crop&on  low  ground^ 
we  pirfer  long,  unfermented  manure,  well  covered  with  the  plow; 

16,  Answered  above.    17.  Answered  in  No.  14  on  potatoes. 

Orass  Lands,  &c., 
18.  We  use  timofiiy  and  clover ;  sow  ten  pounds  clover,  or  eight 
quarts  timothy  and  two  pounds  clover  per  acre ;  sow  timothy  with 
wheat,  and  before  the  last  harrowing,  sow  clover  in  April ;  seed, 
mostly  after  wheat,  sometimes  after  barley  and  oats.  Eed  and 
white  clover  mixed  with  timothy,  we  consider  the  best  for  pasture. 
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19.  We  mowed  this  season  oine  and  a  half  acres,  usually  twice 
that  number,  produce  this  year,  two  tons  per  acre.  We  cut  timo- 
thy soon  after  the  blossom  begins  to  turn ;  make  it  one  day  and 
cock  it  over  night,  turn  it  out  the  next  day,  dry,  and  haul  it  to  the 
barn.  Clover  is  cut  the  last  of  June  and  the  first  of  July^  and 
made  same  as  timothy  The  revolving  horse  rake  is  used  to  gather 
the  hay ;  sometimes  use  a  little  salt  on  the  mow. 

20.  Some  of  our  meadow  lands  are  too  low  jR)r  raising  wheat; 
these,  soon  as  the  grass  begins  to  fail,  we  break  up  in  the  spiingi 
manure  and  plant  corn,  then  plow  again  in  the  fall,  sow  to  oats  or 
barley  next  spring,  and  seed  for  meadow.  We  consider  it  unpro- 
fitable to  till  low  lands,  they  are  more  profitable  in,  and  better 
adapted  to  grass ;  we  never  plow  them  unless  it  is  necessary  to 
make  them  produce  well. 

21.  Have  never  practiced  irrigating  or  watering  meadows  at 
other  lands.  22.  Have  no  bog  or  peat  lands  on  the  farm. 
23.  Have  usually  succeeded  in  eradicating  weeds  by  thorough 
cultivation ;  knotgrass  or  orchard  grass  is  the  worst  enemy,  this 
will  spring  up,  grow  and  seed,  after  ihe  second  time  hoeing;  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  by  weeding,  or  seed  the  ground  fiir 
meadow. 

Domestic  Anihaj^s. 
24.  Have  kept  the  past  season  five  cows,  four 'horses  and  one 
oolt ;  they  are  of  the  native  breed,  good  animals  and  in  good  con- 
dition.   25.  Have  not  experimented  with  the  different  breeds  of 
cattle  or  other  animals. 

26.  We  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  wintering  our 
cattle  is :  1st,  house  them  nights  and  stormy  days ;  2d,  keep  them 
well  littered  with  straw;  3d,  feed  on  beets,  carrots  and  turnips, 
and  com  stalks  as  long  as  they  last,  and  then  feed  hay.  Feed 
cows  half  bushel  roots  per  day,  and  let  them  run  in  the  yard  dur- 
ing the  day,  where  there  is  a  good  well  of  water  and  plenty  of 
straw  in  stack.    Stock  eat  less  and  thrive  better  far  keeping  them 
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wann,  less  food^is  required  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  and  conse- 
quently less  food  to  keep  them  in  thriving  condition.  Eveiy 
fiurmer  ought  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  stock  that  he  can  keep 
well  and  keep  no  more ;  nothing  is  lost  by  feeding  well ;  we  find 
roots  tp  be  good  and  cheap  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  Have  raised 
this  season,  600  bushels  turnips,  after  onions,  barley,  potatoes  and 
wheat ;  sowed  the  6th  and  7th  of  August,  hoed  once,  and  yielded 
200  bushels  per  acre ;  cost  about  four  cents  per  bushel ;  beets  and 
carrots  raised  at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  cents  per  bushel. 

27.  Make  butter  for  the  family^s  use,  sell  some  milk  and  some 
butter,  but  these  are  not  counted  in  with  the  farm  account ;  find  it 
profitable  to  keep  as  little  stock  as  possible,  and  turn  the  p§stiu*e 
lands  to  meadow  and  tillage. 

28  &  29.  No  sheep  are  kept*  being  so  near  the  city  the  dogs  des- 
troy  the  flock. 

30.  We  kept  pix  swine  this  year,  of  the  Byfield  and  Leicester-* 
shire  breed ;  feed  them  on  slops  from  the  house  mixed  T^ith  meal 
during  the  summer,  let  them  have  the  run  of  the  orchard  till  the 
apples  begin  to  fall ;  then  shut  them  up  and  feed  them  on  meal 
and  com  all  they  will  eat  clean;  give  them  swill  once  a  day ^ for. 
drink ;  slaughtered  four  pigs,  nine  months  old,  averaging  217 
pounds  each,  and  salted  for  family  use ;  one  aged,  weighed  310  lbs., 
and  one  kept  over  for  breeding ;  we  think  spring  pigs  the  most 
profitable  to  fat,  requiring  very  little  to  keep  them  in  the  forepart 
of  the  season,  and  no  more  the  latter  part ;  they  will  weigh  nearly 
as  much  as  hogs  that  have  been  wintered. 

31.  Feed  no  potatoes,  have  fattened  some  beef  on  turnips;  think 
them  more  than  equal  to  Indian  meal,  in  proportion  to  the  gain 
of  the  beef  and  the  cost  of  the  meal ;  have  feed  some  beets,  and 
think  them  about  equal.to  turnips  for  beef,  and  better  for  milk ; 
to  prevent  the  milk  from  tasting  of  turnips,  cut  off  the  tap  root 
before  you  feed  them ;  carrots  are  the  best  roots  for  beef  or  for 
milk ;  they  do  not  give  the  greatest  quantity,  but  its  of  good 
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may  be  dug  out  with  a  knife,  or  a  wire  made  for  the  ^ 
Black-smith's  cinders  applied  around  the  trees,  at  the  rate  of<  ,^  ^^ 
quarts  to  a  tree,  is  said  to  be  a  preventive.    The  orchards  ai^ 
cultiTated  with  hoed  crops,  well  manured,  and  well  trimmed^ 
which  keeps  them  ihrifty,  and  they  generally  produce  well.    Our 
usual  tinie  for  pruning  is  March  and  April,  using  the  saw  and 
knife. 

Fences,  Buildings,  &c.  i 

37.  The  farm  buildings  are  eight  in  number ;  three  tarns,  three 
dwellings,  and  two  sheds ;  two  large  hay  and  grain  barns,  thirty  by 
forty  feet ;  under  one  of  them  is  a  root  cellar,  28  ty  30  feet,  for 
storing  roots  during  winter,  and  stables  for  cattle  and  thrashing 
floors  in  both  bams ;  also  a  large  and  well  finished  granary,  capable 
of  holding  600  bushels,  and  mouse  tight.  Horse  bam  24  by  28 
feet,  with  stalls  and  mangers  for  eight  horses,  and  room  for  feed, 
harness,  &c.,  below,  and  a  hay  loft  that  will  hold  four  or  five  tons, 
hailt  of  hemlock  and  covered  with  pine  matched  boards,  and 
painted,  and  cost  200  dollars.  The  wagon  and  tool  shed  is  14  by 
[Ag.  Trans.  1852.]  15 
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qoalitj,  and  the  cows  are  kept  in  good  condition ;  neyer  feed  meal 
much  to  milch  cows,  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  drj  them  up; 
find  coarse  middlings  to  be  good  and  cheap  feed  for  cows  giving 
milk,  feed  one-half  bushel  per  day.  Our  horses  are  kept  on-cut 
straw  and  hay, 'mixed  with  one-half  bushel  of  coarse  middlings, 
per  day,  per  horse ;  feed  two  bushels  of  the  cut  feed  to  each. 

FKtJIT. 

32.  Our  apple  trees  number  three  liundred  and  seventy-five 
in  all ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  full  grown ;  one  himdred  and  twenty- 
five  commenced  bearing  a  little,  and  the  remainder  small ;  they 
ar&all  grafted  fniit  of  the  most  approved  varieties,  viz :  North^n 
Spy,  "Spd  Canada,  Norton's  Melon,  Wagener,  Fameuse,  Rambo, 
Hawley,  Early  Joe,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  St.  Lawrence,  Kings- 
ley,  Lowell,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Grenesee  Chief,  GraVenstien,  Holland 
Pippin,  Belmont,  Bed  Astrachan,  Sweet  Bough,  Fall  Juneating, 
Sweet  Pearmain,  Tallman  Sweet,  Roxbury  English,  and  Golden  Rus- 
set, Swaar,Pomme  Grise,  Seek-no-further,  Red  Cheek  Pippin,  New- 
town Pippin  ,  20  02.  apple,  and  many  other  varieties. 

83.  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Pears,  Nectarines  and 
Quinces,  are  the  other  varieties.  Peach  trees  number  four  hun- 
dred  and  sixty,  and  the  best  Peaches  are  Crawford's  Early  and  Late, 
Old  Mixon,  Freestone  and  Cling,  Red  Melocoton,  Golden  Rareripe, 
Morris  White,  Snow,  White  Imperial,  Sweet  water.  Early  Purple, 
Cbooper's  Mammoth,  Grolden  Empire,  Heath  Cling,  Beigen's  Tel- 
low  and  Early  Slocum,  and  many  other  varieties.  The  best  va- 
rieties of  Plums  are  Bolmar's  Washington,  Red  and  Yellow  Egg, 
Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  Sugar  and  Damson  Plums.  Quincesy  Or- 
ange variety.  Cherries,  among  the  best  are  Napoleon  Blgarreau, 
Yellow  Spanish,  Baumann's  May,  Black  Tartarian,  Early  Purple, 
Holland  and  Black  Bigarreau,  Elton,  Downer's  Late  Red,  Downton, 
Black  Eagle,  Burr's  Seedling  and  White  Heart,  most  of  them  good 
bearers  and  fine  fruit.  Jlpricotsy  Large  Peach.  JVectartnes,  Bos- 
ton and  Elruge.  Pears,  Virgalieu,  Louise  Bonne,  Bartlett,  Swan's 
Orange  and  Steven's  Genesee.  Strawberries,  Currants  and  Rasp 
berries  in  abundance  for  family  use,  and  some  to  sell. 
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34.  The  caterpillar  attacks  the  trees  in  the  spring ;  destroy  tlieir 
nests  two  or  three  times  a  year,  by  taking  them  from  the  trees 
with  the  hand  or  pole,  and  stamp  them  to  death  on  the  grcund. 
The  Curculio  attacks  the  smooth  skinned  fruits,  and  causes  them 
to  fall,  when  half  grown  ;  most  farmers  aro  familiar  with  the  in- 
fleet,  and  its  mode  of  attack ;  it  commences  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
set,  and  i^ontinues  its  ravages  for  two  weeks  or  more.  Various 
methods  of  exterminating  them  have  been  tried ;  some  shake  the 
trees  every  morning,  and  catch  them  on  sheets ;  some  cover  the 
groimd  with  salt,  &c.  We  have  used  unfermented  horse  manure 
with  good  success,  by  putting  it  around  the  icots  of  plum  trees, 
two  feet  square,  before  the  fruit  begins  to  show,  and  have  had 
abundant  crops.  Slugs,  on  the  leaves  of  cherry  trees  in  July,  are 
easily  exterminated  by  sifting  ashes  on  them,  while  the  dew  is  on  in 
the  morning.  The  j^each  worm  has  not  troubled  us  to  any  extent; 
it  makes  its  appearance  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in 
the  body  of  the  peach  tree ;  if  there,  the  gum  will  start  out,  and  it 
may  be  dug  out  with  a  knife,  or  a  wire  made  for  the  purpose. 
Black-smith's  cinders  applied  around  the  trees,  at  the  rate  of  four 
quarts  to  a  tree,  is  said  to  be  a  preventive.  The  orchards  are 
cultivated  with  hoed  crops,  well  manured,  and  well  trimmed, 
which  keeps  them  thrifty,  and  they  generally  produce  well.  Our 
usual  tittle  for  pruning  is  March  and  April,  using  the  saw  and 
knife. 

Fences,  Buildings,  &c.  i 

37.  The  farm  buildings  are  eight  in  number ;  three  tarns,  three 
dwellings,  and  two  sheds ;  two  large  hay  and  grain  bams,  thirty  by 
forty  feet ;  under  one  of  them  is  a  root  cellar,  28  ty  30  feet,  for 
storing  roots  during  winter,  and  stables  for  cattle  and  thrashing 
floors  in  both  bams ;  also  a  large  and  well  finished  granary,  capable 
of  holding  600  bushels,  and  mouse  tight.  Horse  bam  24  by  28 
feet,  with  stalls  and  mangers  for  eight  horses,  and  room  for  feed, 
harness,  &c.,  below,  and  a  hay  loft  that  will  hold  four  or  five  tons, 
built  of  hemlock  and  covered  with  pine  matched  boards,  and 
painted,  and  cost  200  dollars.  The  wagon  and  tool  shed  is  14  by 
lAg.  Trans.  1852.]  15 
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40  feet,  covered  with  matched  boarda,  used  for  housing  wagons 
and  tools,  and  will  hold  five  wagons ;  having  doors  in  front  it  maj 
be  shut  tight  from  the  sun  and  weathej-.  Tenant  house  20  by  24 
feet,  with  two  rooms,  bed  room  and  buttery  below,  and  chamber 
used  for  storing  seeds,  corn,  &c.,  cost  about  150  dollars.  Wood 
dwelling,  main  part,  18  by  24,  two  stories  high,  divided  into  two 
square  rooms,  hall  and  three  clothes  presses  below,  and  two  square 
chambers,  hall,  and  four  presses  above;  kitchen  20  by  24  feet, 
with  bed  room  and  buttery  below,  and  three  sleeping  rooms  above ; 
wood  ho\ise  attached,  18  by  28  feet,  with  an  open  chamber  above, 
used  for  store  room ;  cost  of  house  and  wood  shed  1,000  dollars. 
Brick  dwelling  23  by  31  feet,  two  stories  high  3  main  part,  two 
square  rooms,  hall,  bed  room,  buttery  and  clothes  press  below,-  five 
sleeping  rooms  and  hall  above.  Kitchen  and  wood  room  18  by 
20  feet,  and  chamber  above  used  for  store  room,  cost  1,400  dollars. 
The  above  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  and  the  wood  ones,  (ex- 
cept two  bams)  well  painted. 

38.  The  fences  on  thejarm  are  of  six  kinds :  stone  wall,  rail 
fence,  straight  board,  nice  picket,  high  picket  and  common.  There 
are  sixty-eight  rods  of  stone  wall  on  the  &rm,  four  and  a  half  feet 
high,  and  stones  enough  hauled  for  the  same  quantity,  ready  to  be 
laid  up.  The  wall  is  built  tapering  from  the  bottom  to  tiie  top^ 
the  bottom  is  laid  three  feet  wide  and  where  the  ground  is  low  a 
trench  is  dug  about  one  foot  deep,  and  filled  in  with  small  stones 
for  the  foundation,  which  serves  a  double  purpose,  a  ditch,  and 
prevents  the  frost  from  heaving  the  wall ;  after  it  is  laid,  bank  a 
little  on  both  sides,  cost  of  wall  |1.00  per  rod;  100  rods  picket 
fence,  six  feet  high,  around  peachorchard,  built  of  hemlock  picketo 
and  rails,  with  red  cedar  and  white  oak  posts,  cost  $2.00  per  rod* 
Forty  rods  nice  picket  fence  around  the  dwellings,  built  of  pine 
and  chestnut  pickets,  pine,  hemlock  and  chestnut  rails,  and  red 
cedar  and  oak  posts,  well  painted  and  cost  $5.00  per  rod.  Fifty 
rods  common  picket,  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  built  of  pine,  hem- 
lock and  chestnut  at  a  cost  of  |1.50  per  rod.  Sixty-five  irods 
common  straight  board  fence,  five  boards  high,  cedar  and  chestnut 
posts,  cost  $1.00  per  rod.    Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  rods  Vir- 
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ginia  rail  fenee,  seven  and  eight  rails  high,  mostly  chestnut  raijBj 
IftO  rods  of  this  is  staked  and  capped  with  wire,  (No«  10  used,) 
heavy  rails  put  on  the  top ;  part  of  the  remainder  is  staked  in  the 
oommon  way;  crossing  and  rails  on  the  top ;  cost  of  rail  fence  75 
cents  per  rod.  The  above  fence  is  mostly  in  good  repair.  There 
aie  on  the  &im  eight  good  gates,  at  an  average  cost  of  $4.00  each; 
no  wire  fence  has  been  built  on  the  farm. 

39.  All  that  is  so.  d  from  the  farm  is  weighed  or  measured,  and 
aocoonts  kept ;  of  the  produce  that  is  consumed  by  the  &mily ,  teams 
and  stock,  no  account  is  kept.  Every  day's  work  of  every  hand 
is  registered  at  night,  so  that  by  turning  to  the  register  it  can  be 
aeen  what  was  done  anv  day  of  the  year.  Also  notes  are  made 
relating  to  the  weather,  aad  any  thing  that  may  be  interesting  for 
future  reference. 

40.  We  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  farm  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  we  can  strike  the 
balanee  and  show  the  gain  or  loss  by  the  year's  transactions ;  we 
pay  cash,  sell  for  cash,  and  have  no  account  at  the  stores ;  do  not 
keep  account  with  every  crop,  but  do  with  some ;  think  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  Dr.  and  Cr.  with  every  crop. 

Expenses  of  Farm. 

Five  months  work  at  |1 8.00, •  $90  00 

Four  and  a  half  months  work,  at  $12.00, 54  00 

A>aid4^                 do                   6.00, 26  00 

One  man  by  the  day  at  6s., 133  50 

Extra  day  labor, 199  60 

Thrashing  oats,  barley  and  wheat, 23  55 

Blacksmith's  bill,  new  tools  and  plow  points, 35  68 

491  bushels  coarse  middlings, 59  57 

Fcadi  baskets,  cloth,  twine,  &c., 29  28 

13  bushels  potatoes,. 6  50 

I       do     red  onions, 31 

3  do     oats, 1  26 

4  do     beets, 1  00 
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400  Tomato  plants, $2  00 

4  lbs.  Carrot  seed,. 3  00 

Clover  and  timothy  seed, 4  30 

Seed  wheat,  12  bushels, 12  00 

Garden  seeds, 91 

Manure, 26  00 

Town  and  county  taxes, •  32  61 

Insurance  in  Mutual  on  $4,050  per  year, 10  00 

Highway  taxes,  13^  days, •  8  44 

Papers,  religious,  agricultural  and  political, ^11  75 

Interest  on  farm  at  $10,000, 700  00 

Total  amount  of  expenses  for  the  year, $1,470  17 

Our  hands  all  board  themselves,  except  the  one  noted. 

Receipts  or  Fahm. 

402}}  lbs.  wheat,  (Soule's,)  a  96  cts., $386  51 

20Ji  lbs.  Mediterranean,  7*., , 18  19 

Onions  sold  from  45.  to  6s.  per  bushel, 214  40 

Peaches  sold,  average  8^.  per  basket, 460  13 

Apples  sold,  8^.  per  barrel, 136  94 

Do    on  hand  and  for  sale,  estimated, 25  00 

Hay  sold,  from  $8  to  $10per  ton, 106  80 

9  bbls.  cider  sold, 11  25 

Turnips  sold,  a  10  cts., '••.'• 54  49 

Carrots  sold,  a  15  cts.  and  Is.  6d.j 54  39 

Pasturing  cows  and  keeping  hdrses, 67  77 

Potatoes  sold  a  4^., 61  57 

Do      on  hand  for  sale, 100  00 

Barley  sold  a  5s., 9  27 

Seeds  sold  to  J.  Rapaljee  &  Co., 572  00 

80  bushels  seed  onions  on  hand  for  sale  a  lOs.y 100  00 

One  hog  sold, 17  00 

Two  calves  sold, 1200 

Sweet  com,  sold  green, •  16  38 

Cabbage  sold, 23  44 

Squashes  do 14  48 
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Scions  sold, •••... |I2  00 

Straw  sold, 9  60 

Lettuce  and  tomatO€8| .• 48 

Seed  com, .  8  76 

100  bushels  ears  com,  estimated, 25  00 

Quinces  sold, .•.....•.. 20  00 

Strawberries  and  currants  sold, 20  00 

Two  calves  on  hand  worth, • . . .  10  00 

One  colt,          do        do     26  00 

Profit  on  fat  cow, 6  00 

Roots  on  hand  worth 40  00 

Growth  of  one  hog, 5  00 

Seed  on  hand, •  •  7  00 

20  loads  of  straw  to  sell, 40  00 

40  bushels  oats  on  hand  a  33  cts., 13  20 

One  ton  of  hay, 10  00 

Cabbage  plants  sold, 3  76 

Cherries  and  plums  sold, 10  00 

Total  receipts, |2,726  79 

Teduct  expenses, 1,470  17 

Net  profitof  the  farm, \ $1,256  82 

beuig  $18.48  cts.  per  acre  for  all  of  the  improyed  land,  after  pay- 
ing all  the  expenses  and  interest* 

In  the  preceding  account,  nothing  has  been  charged  for  butter, 
milk,  pork,  ^gs,  chickens,  wheat, com,  fi-uit  and  vegv^'tables  of  all 
kinds,  fire  wood  sufficient  for  two  families;  also,  eggs,  butter  and  milk^ 
sold,  amounting  at  least  to  eighty  dollars.  Nothing  is  chained  for 
keeping  cows  and  fowls,  being  kept  from  the  farm's  produce ;  other 
things  nsed  in  family,  as  pork,  wheat,  vegetabhs  and  fruit,  would 
amount  at  least  to  two  hundred  dollars ;  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
is  charged  for  time  of  self,  and  wear  and  tear  of  tools ;  nothing  is 
estimated  that  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  stock  till  the  1st  of 
April,  which  ends  the  year ;  we  have  seed  enough  of  most  kindSi 
to  seed  the  farm  this  coming  year,  not  included  in  the  aceouot. 
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Our  expense  for  manure,  is  less  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  four 
year;  we  have  paid  as  high  as  $90  per  year,  aside  from  hauling. 

We  have  endeavored  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  by  thje 
Society,  according  to  the  best  of  our  abilities;  and  hope  the  com- 
mittee will,  in  examining  this  imperfect  report,  make  such  com- 
ments as  they  may  think  will  lead  us,  and  farmers  generally,  to  a 
more  thorough  and  scientific  course  of  farming. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  EDWIN  S.  HATWARD, 

N.  HATWABD. 

Dated  at  Brigktm^  January  7thj  1852. 

State  of  New-Tork, 
Monroe  County^ 

Nathaniel  Hayward,  and  Edwin  S.  Hajrward,  being  severally 
sworn,  depose  and  say,  that  the  within  statements  by  them  sub- 
scribed, are  true  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and 
belief. 

EDWIN  S.  HAYWARD, 
NATHANIEL  HATWARD. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  ? 
this  8th  day  of  January,  1852,    j 

D.  Wentwokth,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


0>m(MI£NT  PaKM,  ChELBENBUSft,  ReNSSELAER  CouNTT. 
B«port  of  MoCnlloeh  k  Elrthuid. 

•  We  respectfully  answer  the  questions  required  by  the  Society, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  all  im- 
proved, no  wood  land. 

2.  The  face  of  the  farm  is  partly  undulating  and  partly  flat; 
Ibe  soil  of  tiie  former  portion,  is  a  sandy  loam,  sub-soil  rather 
porous ;  the  latter  a  clay  loam,  sub-soil  clay,  no  limestone  on  the 
fiurm,  rock,  slate. 

8.  The  mode  we  now  adopt  to  Improve  our  clay  soil,  is  as  fbl- 
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I6ws :  plow  in  the  fell,  or  rather  under  drain,  if  at  all  liable  to 
retain  suribce  water,  then  plow,  say  seven  inches  deep,  (we  are 
now  using  one  of  French's  Michigan  sub-soil  plows,  with  much  sat- 
isfection,)  in  tlie  spring  manure  liberally,  and  plow  just  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  manure,  put  in  a  hoed  crop,  and  if  the  crop 
is  got  off  in  the  fall  early  enough,  plow  it  again  deep,  and  in  the 
spring,  put  in  a  summer  grain  crop ;  after  harvest,  the  sooner  the 
better,  plow  under  the  stubble,  and  at  the  proper  time,  sow  with 
wheat  and  §rass  seed ;  the  clay  part  of  the  farm  is  laid  out  in 
ten  acre  lots,  with  open  ditches  on  three  sides  of  each  lot ;  we 
plow  in  nine  yard  lands,  and  sub-soil  the  dead  furrows. 

4.  We  seldom  plow  less  than  seven  inches,  as  we  have  no  light 
srfl ;  we  plow  deep  invariably. 

5.  Have  made  no  experiments  to  test  the  difference  between 
deep  and  shallow  plowing. 

6.  Have  used  the  sub-soil  plow,  on  our  clay  sub-soil,  with  much 
advantage ;  have  not  discovered  any  advantage  on  loose  soil. 

7.  The  trees,  indigenous  to  the  soil,  are  oaks  of  the  different 
varieties,  white  and  yellow  pine,  hickory,  soft  maple,  elm,  white 
and  black  thorn,  wild  gooseberry ;  plants ;  white,  red,  black  tre- 
foil, and  other  varieties  of  clover ;  blue  grass,  summer  grass,  tim- 
othy, red  top,  couch  grass,  chick  weed,  eonmion  and  Canada  thistle, 
snap-dragon,  lobelia,  fcc. 

8.  We  never  apply  less  than  twenty-five  loads  or  yards  of  ma- 
nure to  the  acre,  most  commonly  a  mixture  of  straw,  muck  and 
stable  manure  in  half  rotted  state :  ft  is  not  kept  under  cover ;  we 
have  no  cellars  for  receiving  it ;  oiir  yards  are  formed  to  retain  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  drainage. 

9.  Our  means  for  making  manures,  are  forty-five  head  of  cattle, 
four  horses,  and  from  eight  to  ten  hogs,  hen  house,  ash  pit,  and  a 
muck  bed ;  w6  shall  make  this  year  abotit  1 600  loads ;  we  dig  out  the 
muck  and  let  it  lie  exposed  to  the  air  and  frost  a  year,  before  we 
use  it  at  all ;  we  find  it  mixed  with  lime,  a  very  good  top  dressing 
fot  our  meadows,  we  apply  all  we  make  yearly. 

10.  For  com,  we  prefer  unfermented;  for  potatoes,  we  don't 
udfc  any;  beKt^e  fliey-  irt  nittW  toiydcttt)  disease,  6tf  freshly  mtf: ; 
n^Md  iattd;'!f  app)^  diitM^ly  HbW  g^  <j]bbp,8£oul(i  use  it  after 
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fermented;  on  grasslands,  sufficiently  rotted  to  spread  well;  w© 
ai-e  of  late,  favoriug  the  practice  of  keeping  the  manure  as  near 
the  surface  as  possible,  avoiding  exposure  to  the  sun. 

11.  Gould  not  advantageously  increase  our  supply  of  manure* 
12.  Have  used  lime,  plaster,  bone  dust,  salt,  poUdrette,  fish  guanO| 
guauD,  phjspli  ite  of  li.n3,  ashas,  &c.,  they  are  all  undoubtedly  more 
or  less  beneficial ;  from  the  use  of  plaster,  lime  and  ashes  we  have 
discovered  l^enefit,  but  from  the  other  kinds  named  above,  either 
from  ignorance  of  application,  or  some  cause,  we  have  not  disco- 
vered benefits  sufficient  to  continue  their  application. 

13.  Our  tillage  crops  are  not  very  large  this  year,  we  had 
nine  acres  of  wheat,  eight  acres  of  corn,  five  acres  of  potatoes ;  the 
wheat  was  in  two  difierent  lots,  and  under  a  difi'erent  cultivation^ 
five  acres  was  after  corn  the  year  previous,  the  lot  was  rather  low 
land,  and  season  uncommonly  wet,  so  much  so  that  it  was  preferred 
letting  it  lie  to  working  it  when  too  wet  for  a  spring  crop ;  as  the 
season  advanced  plowed  it  deep,  put  on  25  loads  of  manure  (well 
I'otted)  to  an  acre,  harrowed  it  well,  and  let  it  lie  until  the  15th 
of  September,  when  it  was  sowed  with  Mediterranean  wheat,  two 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  covered  with  a  gang  plow;  sowed  it 
with  grass  seed,  half  a  bushel  timothy,  and  half  a  bushel  of  red  top 
to  an  acre,  and  rolled  it  in;  harvested  the  14th  of  July,  produce 
30  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  other  lot  of  wheat  was  sown  after  oats 
about  the  20th  of  September,  with  the  Hutchinson  variety,  two 
bushels  to  the  acre,  harvested  the  20th  of  July,  produce  25  bush- 
els to  the  acre ;  endeavor  to  out  wheat  just  as  the  berry  is  leaving 
its  doughy  state ;  the  above  crops  are  not  large,  but  are  quite 
encouraging  in  this  section  of  the  State,  as  for  the  last  few  years 
the  wheat  crop  has  been  almost  a  total  failure  on  account  of  the 
midge.  Barley  and  oats  we  sow  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land 
can  be  put  in  order ;  barley  we  sow  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the 
acre,  usually  the  four  rowed  variety ;  produce  30  bushels  to  the 
acre;  oats  we  sow  thick,  have  sown  five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
produce  from  50  to  75  bushels  •to  the  acre.  Corn  we  prefer 
on  a  two  year  old  clover  sod,  this  year  we  succeeded  well  on  one 
lot  after  the  following  manner  of  tillage :  early  in  April  carted  on 
8Q  loads  to  the  acre,  of  mauu]:e  fresh  from  the  bam  yard,  and 
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spread  it  to  give  the  clover  a  start|  and  it  did  start,  for  \irhen  we 
plowed  it  about  the  15th  of  April,  it  was  nearly  knee  high; 
succeeded  in  plowing  it  all  under  with  the  Michigan  plow,  with- 
out  stopping  the  team  from  one  side  of  the  lot  to  the  other,  com- 
pletely covering  all  vegetable  matter ;  harrowed  and  marked  out 
with  a  light  plow,  three  feet  apart  each  way ;  planted  on  the  28th 
of  May ;  dropped  by  hand,  not  less  than  four  kernels  in  a  hill ; 
covered  lightly 4.  came  up  well ;  when  just  out  of  the  ground  ap- 
plied a  handful  of  ashes  and  plaster  mixed,  to  each,  ran  the  cul- 
tivator through  as  scon  as  the  rcws  could  be  well  seen,  hand  hoed 
and  cleaned  thcrougly  ;  qu  the  second  working  thinned  it  to  three 
and  four  stalks  to  the  hill ;  grew  well  and  stood  the  drought  of 
the  season  well,  owing  I  think,  to  the  deep  plowing  under  of  the 
clover  and  long  manure,  produce  75  bushels  to  the  acre. 
14,  15,  16.  Answered  in  foregoing  interrogatories. 

17.  Potatces  have  been  very  much  aftctcd  with  the  common 
disease,  but  not  as  much  this  year  as  formerly:  have  tried  on  sod, 
on  old  land  with  manure  and  without  manure,  planted  early  and 
late,  cut  and  whole,  and  all  heretofore  shared  the  same  fate.  Mercers 
we  found  the  most  delicate,  and  long  John's  the  most  hardy  this  yeas 
from  some  unknown  cause.  The  crop  has  done  better  this  last  season  | 
planted  cut  tubers,  three  pieces  in  the  hill  3  planted  Mercer's,  Moun- 
tain  JuneSjlong  John's  andflesh  color ;  long  John-s  most  hardy,  and 
yield  decidedly  the  best,  say  on  an  average  150  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  have  not  discovered  any  cause  or  found  any  remedy  for  the 
disease. 

18.  We  use  timothy  and  red  top  fcr  hay,  clover  more  particu* 
lariy  for  improving  the  Foil ;  sow  half  a  bushel  each  of  timothy  and 
red  top  and  ten  pounds  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre ;  sow  timothy  and 
red  top  in  the  fall,  clover  in  the  spring. 

19.  Mow  about  50  acres ;  product  1^  tons  to  the  acre ;  cut  tim- 
othy when  in  full  blow,  or  rather  commence  cutting  and  cut  as 
fiist  as  possible ;  don't  like  to  have,  the  seed  get  hard  before  it  is 
cut ;  as  much  grass  as  is  cut  through  the  day  we  let  lie  until  the 
next,  unless  we  can  get  it  into  cock  before  night ;  avoid  exposora 
to  the  sun  and  dew  as  much  as  possible^  opetn  it  as  little  as  possi-^ 
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ble,  put  in  small  cocks,  dotible  them  and  turn  them  together  hot* 
torn  side  up.  Hay  cured  as  much  as  possible  in  the  cock  is  deci- 
dedly better  in  every  respect  to  that  cured  by  too  much  shaking 
about.  Clover,  if  fortunate  in  curing,  we  like  very  much  for 
inilch  cows ;  we  never  turn  clover  out  at  all ;  put  it  up  the 
next  day  after  it  is  cut  in  small  grass  cocks,  next  day  double  them 
and  so  on  until  it  is  fit  to  put  in  the  mow.  We  salt  all  our  hay  at 
Ae  rate  of  half  a  peck  to  the  ton. 

20.  We  have  not  any  mowing  lands  unsuitable  for  the  plow. 

21.  Have  not  practiced  irrigation  or  watering  meadows. 

22.  Have  not  reclaimed  any  bog  or  peat  lands,  but  a  great  part 
of  the  farm  has  been  reclaimed  from  a  sterile  cold  wet  soil  since  it 
has  been  under  the  management  of  its  present  owner.  Under 
draining,  deep  plowing  and  manure  have  had  the  desired  effect. 

23.  Have  38  cows,  4  heifers,  1  bull,  1  yoke  of  oxen  and  4  horses; 
bull  half  breed  Ayrshire,  cows,  Durham,  grades  and  natives. 

24.  Have  not  made  experiments  to  show  the  relative  value  of 
the  different  breeds,  but  have  observed  sufficiently  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  the  Durham  and  native  grade  are  better  for  the  dairy 
fhan  full  blood,  and  fall  blood  best  fbr  fattening.  We  are  now 
trying  the  Ayrshire  grade. 

25.  Consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  wintering  cattle 
as  follows:  as  soon  as  frosty  nights  commence, hard  enough  to 
kill  vegetation,  stable  them  nights,  and  if  cold  storms  occur  feed 
Ihem ;  our  stables  are  parted  into  stalls  six  feet  wide,  two  cows  in 
each  stall,  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  building,  with  their  heads 
towards  the  middle,  an  alley  way  through  center  for  feeding,  when 
Winter  sets  in  we  feed  them  all  they  will  eat  up  clean ;  we  some- 
tS&ies  cut  our  hay  mixed  with  straw  and  stalks,  wiich  is  a  gi-eat 
saving  and  undoubtedly  pays  for  the  extra  labor;  we  feed  one 
bushel  of  brewer's  grains  to  each  cow  per  day,  that  is  in  milk ; 
the  cows  are  turned  into  the  yard  in  the  middle  of  day  for  exer- 
cise and  drink;  have  raised  carrots  and  turnips  for  feed;  like 
carrots  very  much  for  horses  and  cows,  but  they  will  not  produce 
as  much  milk  as  brewer's  grains,  and  when  we  can  get  grains  for 
five  cents  per  tlushel,  they  are  the  cheapest  food  we  can  feed. 
26.  Make  no  butter  or  cheese,  sell  th^^milk  in  Albany. 
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27.  Do  not  keep  sheep.  29.  Keep  from  eight  to  ten  hogs,  pas- 
ture them  in  summer  and  give  them  the  slop  of  the  kitchen,  have 
not  been  particular  about  the  breed ;  fatten  on  corn  and  kill  when 
twelve  to  fourteen  months  old,  weigh  about  200  pounds ;  have 
now  a  pair  of  Suffolk  to  try  them.  ^ 

30.  Have  made  no  experiments  to  show  the  relative  value  of 
potatoes,  turnips  and  other  root  crops,  compared  with  Indian  com 
or  other  grain,  for  feeding  animate  for  fattening  or  for  milk. 

31.  Have  some  200  ^ple  trees,  all  grafted,  Greening,  Spitzen- 
burgh,  Swaar,  Newtown  pippin^  Alexander,  Seek-no-further,  Bald- 
win, Russett,  Jersey  sweeting,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Juneating. 

32.  Several  varieties  of  cherries,  plums,  pears  and  peadies;  the 
black  variety  of  cherry  and  the  gage  plum,  are  the  best  of  their 
kind;  pears  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  very  umch  subject  to 
the  blight,  peaches  are  almost  too  uncertain,  particularly  in  thia 
section,  to  warrant  much  attention. 

33.  The  caterpillar  is  somewhat  troublesome  on  the  apple  trees 
in  the  spring,  an  oiled  sponge  on  pole,  will  soon  remove  them  by 
rubbing  it  through  their  nests ;  the  curculio  is  very  troublesome, 
not  only  to  the  plum,  but  the  cherry  and  apple  suffer  by  them,havd 
not  discovered  any  remedy  fc^  them,  the  most  successful  mode  we 
have  tried  is  jarring  them  off  on  to  a  shd^t,  in  the  morning  when 
they  are  a  little  stiff  and  it  is  damp,  and  be  sure  and  kill  them. 

34.  Our  general  management  of  fruit  trees,  is  to  cultivates 
young  tree  as  you  would  a  hill  of  com ;  manure  it  and  ke^  the 
8oU  loose  around  it,  wash  the  bodiea  with  soft  soap  and  lime ; 
prune  them  in  a  way  that  they  will  not  shoot  up  too  high,  and  in 
a  way  that  the  trunks  will  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  8un« 

35.  The  buildings  were  not  built  expressly  for  farm  buildings, 
but  have  been  altered  so  that  they  are  quite  convenient ;  one  dwell- 
ing, flnee  bams,  cow  stable,  hog-house,  wood-house  and  smoke- 
house. 

36.  Our  fences  are  all  post  and  board ;  red  cedar  and  chestnut 
posts,  and  hemlock  boards;  cost  seventy-five  cents  per  pannel, 
and  are  in  good  condition. 

37.  Our  fields  are  all  surveyed ;  they  are  manured,  as  circum- 
fltenoes  call  for,  observations  made  on  the  different  modes  of  tillage. 
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the  crops  weighed  or  measured,  the  seed  sown  by  weight  or  measure. 
33.  Keep  daily  accounts,  can  state  the  annual  expense  in  im- 
proving the  farm. 

Farm  Account 
Da. 

Paid  for  labor, |587  50 

Board  for  laborers, 260  00 

Blacic-smith  and  wheel-wright, 79  00 

Brewer's  gi*ain, 300  OO 

Plaster, lime  and  ashes, •• •••••  43  00 

Fence  i-epairs, •••••••  50  00 

Ferriage, 40  OO 

Taxes  and  insurance, • 60  00 

Profit  and  loss  ac't, 1,948  C2 


$3,358  12 


Cb. 

Milk  sold, |2,006  00 

Calves, 32  00 

450  bushels  of  corn,  at  COc, 270  00 

5M5    do.        wlieat,|1.12, 275  62 

35tonsof  hay,  $10.50  per  ton, 367  50 

450  bushels  potatoes,  62c. , 225  00 

1,200  pounds  of  pork,  $6,... 72  00 

Pfuit, 60  00 

Poultry  and  eggs, 50  00 


13,358  12 


Key  to  Diagram. 

No.  1  is  dwelling  house,  30  by  19,  two  stories  high,  with  base- 

ment,  and  a  double  piazza,  the  whole  length  of  the  house.    No.  2, 

wood-house;  No.  3,  brick  smoke  and  ash-house ;  No.  4  garden ; 

No.  5,  hpg-house,  40  by  15,  divided  into  5  pens  for  5  hogs  each| 
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vriih  a  vegetable  boiler  in  one  end,  a  vegetable  cellar  below,  and 
corn  loft  above ;  No.  6,  hay-press  bam ;  No.  7,  cow  stable,  with 
large  hay  loft  above ;  No.  8,  grain  bam,  with  cellar  under  the 
"whole  of  it  for  vegetables ;  No.  9,  hay-bam  and  carriage  house ; 
No.  12,  water  trough,  water  brought  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  by  a  hy. 
draulic  ram  60  feet  below  the  level  of  the  buildings;  No.  13, 
pump;  No.  14,  cistern;  No.  15,  water  for  the  garden;  No.  10, 
orchard ;  No.  11,  fruit  yard;  No.  16,  road. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,B.  B.  Kirtland,and  being  sworn, 

says,  the  contents  of  the  above  statement  are  true,  according  to 

bis  belief. 

B.  B.  KIRTLAND. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  22d  } 
dav  of  January,  1822,     ) 

Oeorge  LaGbangk,  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 


ALBERT  6.    FORD^S   FABM. 

Fairfiddj  Herkimer  County. 
Soils,  &c. 

1.  My  farm  consists  of  130  acres,  25  in  wood  land,  10  waste  land, 
95  improved. 

2.  The  soil  on  the  hilly  portion  of  my  farm  is  black  muck  rest- 
ing on  black  slate ;  the  more  level  part  consists  of  a  dark  gravelly 
and  I  might  say  some  spots  rather  loamy  soil,  resting  on  a  lightish 
colored  marl ;  no  lime  stone  on  my  farm ;  rocks  grey  flint,  round- 
ish in  shape. 

3.  I  treat  the.  different  soils  much  in  the  same  manner. 
When  any  portion  of  my  grass  land  does  not  produce  well  I  plow 
it  up,  manure  it  well  and  plant  it  with  com,  the  next  season  sow 
it  with  oats  or  barley  and  seed  it  with  timothy  and  clover. 

4.  Plow  eight  inches  in  depth.  I  think  deep  plowing  a  first  rate 
operation  on  any  soil. 

5.  I  have  made  no  experiment  to  test  the  difference  in  a  suc- 
ceeding crop  between  shallow,  common,  or  deep  plowing. 
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6.  I  have  not  used  the  sub-soil  plow;  iheie  is  no  part  of  my  land 
that  requires  draining. 

7.  Beech,  maple,  birch,  elms,  red  and  white,  white  ash,  bass- 
wood,  butternut,  hemlock,  milk  weed,  thistle,  mullein,  wild  turnip 
and  poke  weed  are  indigenous  to  iny  soil. 

Manures. 

8.  Put  about  twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  (thirty  bushels  per 
load.)  I  draw  out  the  principal  part  of  my  manure  in  the  win- 
ter as  fast  as  it  is  made,  laying  it  on  newly  seeded  grass  lands  as 
soon  as  it  is  thawed  in  the  spring ;  spread  it  evenly  on  the  ground, 
then  take  a  heavy  bush  and  give  it  a  thorough  bushing,  which  will 
pulverize  the  manure  and  work  it  in  among  the  grass  roots,  and 
leave  the  surface  perfectly  smooth  and  even.  There  is  no  cellar 
under  my  barn. 

9.  I  have  no  means  of  making  manure  except  what  is  made 
by  the  stock  kept  on  the  place,  and  by  throwing  out  coarse  fodder 
during  the  winter  into  the  barn-yard,  which  I  have  scraped  up 
into  piles  during  the  spring.  I  make  two  hundred  loads  yearly, 
and  apply  the  same. 

10.  I  refer  to  the  answer  to  the  eighth  question  for  a  part  of  the 
answer  to  this.  As  I  till  but  a  few  acres  I  put  the  largest  part 
of  my  manure  on  grasslands;  I  prefer  using  it  in  a  fresh  state 
for  grasslands. 

11.  I  think  I  could  increase  my  supply  of  manure  by  a  little 
extra  labor. 

12.  I  use  plaster,  but  no  lime,  guano,  or  salt ;  I  sow  about  two 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  sow  it  with  a  machine  made  expressly  for  the 
business.  The  result  of  sowing  plaster  is :  I  get  first  rate  fresh  and 
tender  feed  for  cows  during  the  whole  season ;  I  think  I  keep  one 
fourth  more  stock  than  I  could  if  I  did  not  use  it. 

Tiu^AGE  Crops. 

13.  I  till  from  four  to  six  acres  usually ;  the  one-half  is  planted 
with  com  and  potatoes,  and  the  remainder  sown  with  oats  or 
b^ley. 
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14.  Corn :  |  bushel  is  sufficient  to  plant  one  acre;  I  plant  in 
rows  three  feet  by  3^,  from  4  to  6  kernels  in  a  hill ;  plant  the  middle 
of  May,  if  the  season  will  admit ;  manure  it  in  the  hill  with  hog 
manure ;  weed  it  as  soon  as  it  up  suf&ciently  to  follow  the  rows 
with  a  cultivator ;  three  or  four  weeks  after  give  it  a  hilling. 
As  soon  as  it  is  sujOGiciently  matured,  cut  it  up  and  put  it  into  shocks, 
say  16  to  20  hills  to  the  shock,  let  it  stand  3  or  4  four  weeks,  then 
draw  to  the  barn  for  husking ;  corn  managed  in  this  way  will  produce 
from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre ;  I  have  raised  eighty-four 
bushels  to  the  acre ;  last  season  was  a  very  poor  season  for  raising 
corn.  Oats :  sow  2^  to  3  bushels  to  the  acre,  sow  the  first  of  May ; 
usual  product  50  bushels  per  acre.  My  crops  have  not  been  inr 
jured  by  insects ;  I  can  give  no  estimate  of  fertilizing  matter,  takes 
from  the  soil  by  one  acre  of  wheat,  as  I  raise  none. 

15.  I  prefer  hog  manure  for  com,  one  shovel  fuU  is  sufficient 
for  two  or  three  hills. 

16.  I  should  prefer  shallow  plowing  in  manure,  for  any  grain 
crop  except  corn,  on  my  land ;  when  I  manure  plow-land,  I  fre- 
quently spread  it  on  the  surface,  and  harrow  it  in  with  the  soil,  and 
with  first  rate  saccess. 

17.  My  potatoes  have  been  affected  for  several  years  past,  witb 
what  is  called  the  potato  rot ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  cause  or  found  any  remedy. 

6ra$8  Lands,  &o. 

IS.  I  use  timothy  and  clover ;  sow  12  quarts  timothy  and  four 
pounds  of  clover  to  the  acre ;  I  sow  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  of 
aowli^  other  spring  gtain;  harrow  the  ground  once  over  after 
sowing  the  seed,  then  roll  it  with  a  roller ;  I  think  timothy  and 
clover  are  the  best  for  dairy  purposes. 

19.  Mow  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  acres;  for  three  seasooi 
the  average  ctofp  has  been  from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre ;  cut 
as  soon  as  it  is  in  the  blow,  when  the  leather  is  fair,  what  is  mown 
in  the  forenoon  ^read  out  evenly  on  the  ground,  and  before  the 
dew  falls,  it  is  raked  up  and  put  into  cocks;  the  next  day.it is 
spread  out  again,  turned  before  dinner ;  in  the  afternoon  it  is  taken 
to  the  barn.    I  frequently  cut  two  crops  of  grass  in  one  season, 
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on  land  that  has  been  newly  seeded  and  highly  manured ;  I  cut 
some  tliis  season,  that  would  turn  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons 
per  acre. 

20.  My  mowing  land  is  all  suitable  for  the  plow;  when  any 
portion  does  not  produce  well,  I  plow  it  up,  take  two  crops  and 
seed  it  again. 

21.  I  have  not  practiced  watering  meadow  or  other  land;  for 
two  or  three  years  past,  we  have  had  plenty  of  water,  and  some- 
times almost  too  much  for  the  good  of  the  crop,  without  irrigating. 

22.  I  have  no  low,  bog  or  peat  lands. 

23.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the  weeds  from  my 
farm,  we  have  a  great  variety  in  this  section,  the  Canada  thistle  is 
one  of  the  worst  that  I  have  to  contend  with;  I  have  des- 
destroyed  several  patches  of  them  by  cutting  them  off  two  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  once  a  month  ttom  June  till 
October ;  I  cut  all  noxious  weeds,  before  they  become  maturei 
enough  to  seed.  ^ 

Domestic  Animals. 

24.  I  keep  thirty  cows,  four  yearling  heifers,  six  spring  calves, 
one  span  of  three  year  old  geldings  that  have  done  the  farm  work 
since  last  spring,  the  stock  is  all  native  breed. 

25.  I  have  made  no  experiments  to  show  the  relative  value  of 
different  breeds  of  cattle  for  dairying,  I  think  the  native  breed 
quite  as  good  if  not  superior  to  any  other  breed  that  I  am  acquain- 
ted with. 

26.  I  stable  my  cattle  during  the  winter  and  feed  nothing  but 
hay ;  stables  should  be  made  warm,  my  stable  floors  are  fixed  with 
a  drop,  so  that  when  the  cows  lie  down  they  are  kept  perfectly 
dry ;  they  should  have  plenty  of  water  to  go  to,  this  is  the  cheap- 
est way  to  winter  cattle  in  tliis  section. 

24.  For  two  seasons  past  I  have  made  about  20,000  lbs  of  cheese 
annually,  last  year  it  exceeded  that  amount,  this  year  it  will  fall  a 
little  short ;  make  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  of  but- 
ter to  sell,  besides  what  is  used  in  the  family ;  milk  thirty  cows, 
one  two  year  old  heifer  included  in  the  number. 
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Mode  of  Manufacture  of  Cheest. — ^The  night's  milking  is  strained 
111  the  cheese  tub,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  a  part  is  dipped  up 
into  pans,  ai;in  cooler  filled  with  cold  water  is  placed  in  the  tub 
tod  is  kept  there  till  the  water  becomes  warm,  when  it  is  removed 
in  the  morning  what  cream  there  is  taken  oif  the  morning's  milk  is 
fitraitied  Into  the  tub  and  a  part  of  the  night's  milk  is  warmed  so 
as  to  raise  the  temperature  in  the  tub  to  80^,  the  rennet  is  then 
put  in  and  the  milk  is  well  stirred,  the  tub  should  be  covered  up; 
it  then  stands  45  minutes,  it  sometimes  takes  one  hour  to  curdle 
fire  milk,  the  curd  ts  then  broken  np  with  a  curd  braker,  it  should 
^and  a  few  minuties  to  settle,  we  then  dip  off  a  few  pans  of  whey 
and  put  it  a  heatllig,  the  cii^d  tn  the  tub  is  then  broken  up  again 
wtth  the  hand,  then  whey  off  ftgaln,  keep  on  with  the  operation 
until-  the  curd  is  worked  sufficiently  fine  for  the  first  scalded 
Whey  J  the  fii^t  W&ey  is  waimed  to  ilOdegreees,  it  is  then  dipped 
out  and  ptit  on  the  etird ;  the  curd  should  be  stirred  while  the 
whey  is  dipped  on;  we  then  dip  off  anoth^  cooler  full  and  heat 
for  scalding  the  last  tiMe ;  the  I^st  whey  is  heated  so  as  to  raise  the 
tehipeftitare  in  the  tub  to  98  degrees ;  the  curd  should  remain 
tod  Scald  till  it  will  sqiieak  tirell  when  it  is  taken  between  the  teeth 
and  chewed ;  when  the  weather  is  warm,  after  the  curd  is  scalded 
sufficiently,  we  dip  off  mbst  of  the  whejr  in  the  tub,  and  then  put 
three  or  four  pails  of  cooling  whey  in  with  the  curd;  the  curd  is 
then  dipped  in  a  sink  for  draining;  the  curd  should  be  well 
stirred,  to  keep  it  from  adhering ;  when  it  has  done  draining,  we 
put  one  gill  of  salt  to  18  pounds  of  curd ;  the  curd  is  put  into  the 
hoop  and  well  pressed  for  24  hours ;  the  cream  taken  off  the  milk 
in  the  morning,  is  made  into  butter,  except  a  short  time  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  season. 

28  &  2&.  I  keep  no  sheep. 

30.  t  usually  winter  firom  four  to  six  hogsj  they  are  a  cross  on  thfe 
Berkshire  and  Snowball  breed.  In  winter  I  keep  a  tub  in  my  cellar, 
put  the  slops  of  the  kitchen  and  shorts  into  it,  and  in  this  way  I 
winter  my  hogs  very  cheap ;  when  we  commence  making  cheese, 
feed  them  the  whey,  and  a  few  shorts,  say  one-half  bushel  per  day 
for  what  hogs  and  pigs  I  keep ;  I  keep  my  hogs  till  they  are  about 
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eighteen  months  old ;  I  feed  a  few  busnels  of  corn  meal  some  four 
weeks  before  killing  time ;  my  hogs  weighed  from  three  to  460  pounds 
this  year;  I  fatted  six  spring  pigs  this  year,  they  weighed  from 
200  to  250  pounds  each ;  I  fed  only  20  bushels  of  com  meal  to  the 
whole  lot. 

31.  Made  no  experiments  on  root  crops  to  show  the  relatire 
value  for  feeding  stock. 

PauiT. 

32.  I  have  about  140  apple  trees,  120  grafted  fruit,  20  natural 
fruit— Rt|8sett,  Greening,  Spitzenbui^h,  GiUiflower,  Pound  Sw^et, 
Roxbury  Russet.  My  apple  trees  are  very  old ;  the  most  of 
them  have  been  set  out  from  forty  to  fifty  years ;  they  bear  veiy 
well  yet  the  most  of  them. 

33.  Six  Egg  Plum  trees,  four  do  Green  Gage,  two  Early  Bell 
Pear  trees.  Egg  Plums  the  best,  I  have  frequently  sold  six  dol- 
lars worth  from  one  tree. 

34.  My  trees  have  not  been  troubled  with  any  insect. 

35.  I  trim  my  trees  once  every  other  year,  about  the  time  of 
blossoming ;  keep  the  young  shoots,  or  suckers  trimmed  off  every 
yea^.* 

36.  I  have  not  tried  any  experiments  this  year. 

Fences,  Buildings,  &c. 

37.  One  bam  52  feet  by  44 ;  lintel  on  two  sides,  used  for  stow- 
ing hay  and  stabling  cattle  and  horses.  One  bam  64  feet  by  30, 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  My  bams  are  one  hundred  rods  apart. 
My  farm  was  formerly  owned  by  two  individuals. 

38.  My  new  fence  is  constructed  of  cedar  and  butternut  posts, 
four  holes  morticed  in  each  post,  b^rs  of  hemlock.  I  have  two 
hundred  rods  post  ai^d  board  fence,  all  in  good  condition ;  cost 
forty-iive  cents  per  rod  when  I  have  the  boards  and  posts  to  buy 
I  have  not  made  any  wire  fence. 

39.  My  farming  operations  are  not  guided  by  any  accurate 
weighing  or  measuring,  as  I  understand  the  question.  I  farm  it 
for  the  good  of  the  soil  and  large  profits. 

40    T  keep  farm  accounts ;  I  can  state  the  annual  expense  in 
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jmpioying  my  farm,  and  the  income  from  it,  so  as  to  strike  an  aoco* 
rate  balance  of  the  debt  and  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  think  the  practice  of  keeping  fiurm  accounts  would  conduce 
very  much  to  careful  farming,  and  in  the  end  would  improve  our 
system  and  better  our  fortune. 

Albert  G.  Ford,  in  account  current  with  his  Farm* 
Dr. 

One  man  eight  months, $112  00 

One  woman  one  year, .••••••»  50  00 

Paid  for  extra  labor  in  haying, 31  00 

Two  tons  of  plaster, 6  50 

Bandage  cloth  for  cheese, 8  40 

Five  barrels  salt, • • .  5  63 

Five  hogs  on  hand,  Dec.  1850, 32  00 

Bill  for  blacksmlthing, • 10  &5 

Wintering  stock  in  1850-51—75  tons  hay,  $6.00  per  ton,.  450  00 

Three  tons  of  ^orts  fed  in  the  spring, 46  50 

Twenty-five  bushels  com  fed  to  horses, ,  13  50 

Eighty-five  bushels  oats  fed  to  horses, 34  00 

600  lbs.  pork  used  in  family,  •  •  • 30  00 

250  lbs.  beef,           do            10  00 

Eight  bbls.  flour,     do            : 35  87 

Grocery  bill, 41  95 

Expense  of  wintering  hogs  in  1850-51, •  8  50 

20  bushels  com  fed  to  h<^  and  pigs  this  fiill, 10  00 

Total, 1936  10 


Cr. 

19,664  lbs.  cheese  made  this  season, net.  |1,199  01 

439  lbs.  butter  sold, net.  61  54 

Deaconskins, 12  00 

2,62llb8.  pork  at  |5)  per  100  lbs., uet.  144  38 

Six  calves  raised  this  season, •  •  •  30  00 

Growth  of  four  yearling  heifers,  .  • 32  00 
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11  galls,  maple  molases  BOid  last  spring  at  |1 .00  pr.  gal.  $11  00 

145  bushels  oats  raised  this  jear  and  on  hand, 44  96 

CO  bnshels  com  taised  and  on  hand, 90  00 

195  barrels  of  winter  apples,  sold,. net.  196  00 

85  tons  hay  cut  this  season,  at  $6.00  per  ton,- ^  510  00 

Seven  new  swarms  of  bees, 31  00 

Hay  sold  on  th6  ground, 8  11 

Five  hogs  on  hand, 36  00 

"One  bullock  hide,' soH, , 8  26 

One  quarter  of  beef, 4  93 

Two  beef  cows,  sold, 44  00 

f2,896  17 
Expenses...... 936  10 

troftts, .- tl,460  07 


Statement  of  Mr.  Ford,  verified  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the 
Society. 

H.  Ten  Etck  Foster,  Lakeland, 
William  Kelly,  Rhinebeck, 

Commutes 
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DRAINING. 
B.  P.  JoHNsoNj  J.  M.  Sherwood,/.  Stanton  (jould,  Committee. 


Tile  Machine. 

The  CommiUjee  to  whom  vraa  refecred  the  articles  on  draining^ 
most  respeclftilly  report,  that  there  were  submitted  to  them  for 
examination,  statements  from  Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Seneca  eo.^. 
Hon.  T.  6.  Yeomans,  of  Wayne,  and  Mr.  D.  Hess,  of  Madison 
county.  The  first  two  reports  named,  give  the  details  of  their 
operations,  the  expenses  attending  upon  the  drainage,  and  coor 
tain  inforniation  of  value  to  our  farmers,  and  which  will  doubtless 
lead  to  further  improvements.  It  would  have  added  to  the  use* 
fulness  of  these  reports,  if  more  particular  statements  had  been 
given  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  increased  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  crops  on  the  drained  land  as  compared 
with  the  yield  of  the  lands  when  undrained.  The  statementi 
should  contain  when  practicable,  the  amount  of  three  or  four 
crops  before  draining,  when  in  cultivation,  and  an  equal  number 
after,  as  this  would  dearly  show  the  advantages  resulting  firom. 
the  drainage.  Mr.  Johnston  has  done  this  to  some  extent,  but 
Mr.  Yeomans  having  but  just  completed  his,  has  not  been  enabled 
to  do  it.  Such  a  statement  in  detail  would  form  an  acceptable 
present  to  our  agriculturists. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Hess  is  deficient  in  the  details  requijre^i 
to  vender  his  report  of  value.  The  Committee  rex^ommend  to  the. 
Sxecutive  committee  to  award  to  John  Johnston,  Seneca,  the  first  jurc^ 
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miuni)  Silver  cup,  of  the  value  of  $30,  and  to  Hon.  Theron  G. 
Teomans,  gf  Wayne^  second  premlom,  Silver  cup,  value  of  |20. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  to  our  farmers,  ^ill  warrant  the 
Committee  in  some  remarks  on  the  subject  generally.  That  all 
wet  soils  should,  where  practicable,  be  thoroughly  drained,  so  as 
to  prepare  them  for  cultivation  to  advantage,  can  not  be  questioned. 
From  whatever  source  the  moisture  arises,  whether  from  surface 
water,  or  from  springs  beneath  the  surface,  the  necessity  exists  for 
its  removal.  That  this  (ian  be  done  at  a  reasonable  expense,  ordi- 
narily, is  shown  by  the  reports  which  have  been  made;  and 
although  to  some,  the  expenditure  of  from  thirty  to  forty  cents 
per  rod  may  appear  large,  yet  where  on  land,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Johnston,  where  previous  to  drainage,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
raise  a  remunerating  crop,  the  first  year  succeeding,  he  raised  83 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  the  land  has  since  continued  equally 
remunerative,  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  was  an  expenditure 
which  sound  economy  justified. 

Care  is  necessary  in  averaging  the  depth  of  drains  and  their 
distance  so  as  to  secure  thorough  freeing  of  the  land  from  moisture ; 
but  a  little  experience  very  soon  enable^  the  farmer  to  determine 
this.  As  in  all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  there  should  be  judg- 
ment used,  and  such  a  depth  of  the  main  drains  as  well  as  dis- 
tances of  the  connecting  ones,  as  will  accomplish  the  object  with 
the  most  economical  expenditure  should  be  secured. 

An  interesting  account  of  drainage  upon  the  farm  of  Sir  John 
P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  a  corresponding  member  of  our  Society,  in  Eng- 
land, having  been  presented  us,  as  it.  is  appropriate  to  the  subject 
before  us,  we  give  it  entire. 

Drainage  of  Hethel'Wood  Fakm,  f 

To  Mr.  PusEY :  Dear  Sir — ^In  compliance  with  your  request,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  forwaa^ding  to  you  the  statement  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  drainage  of  Hethel  Wood  estate ;  ihh  de- 
tails I  will  at  once  proceed  to  give  as  briefly  as  possible.     This 
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tract  of  land  is  a  late  pnrchase  of  Sir  John  Peter  Boileau,  Bart.^ 
of  Ketteringham  Hall,  whose  zeal  for  the  most  liberal  promotion 
of  agricultural  and  other  improvements  is  well  Jcnown  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  It  contains  about  154  acres^and  is  situated  in 
a  nearly  level  and  table-land  district  of  about  4  square,  miles  in 
eiEtent.  Indeed,  such  is  its  flat  appearanoa,  that  persons  in  the 
locality  believed  it  incapable  of  drainage. 

The  nature  of  the  surface  and  sub-soil  is  of  a  most  uniform  char- 
acter, and  consists  of  detrital  deposits.  With  the  pulverization 
of  the  soil,  which  has  been  goin^  on  for  ages  without  proper  drai- 
nage,  it  has  become  a  compact  and  inert  clay,  which  extends  to  a 
depth  of  fiiom  about  1  foot  to  18  inches;  underneath  this  the  soil 
is  composed  of  a  similar  description  of  clay,  but  has  numerous 
nodules  of  chalk,  and  is  consequently  of  a  more  marly  character 
than  the  surface  soil.  In  this  sub-soil  there  are  also  present  pockets 
of  sand ;  from  thence  downwards  it  increases  in  its  chalky  prop- 
erties until  it  reaches  the  upper  chalk.  As  regards  the  inclination 
of  its  general  surface,  it  was  found,  when  the  levels  were  carefully 
taken,  that  the  average  fall  was  about  1  foot  in  800.  Seeing, 
therefore,  that  the  fall  was  so  slight,  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary 
that  the  inclination  of  the  main  drains  should  be  particularly, 
attended  to,  and  the  fall  economised  as  much  as  possible;  keep- 
ing in  view  at  the  same  time,  the  desirability  of  making  the 
draft  of  the  minor  drains  as  short  as  practicable  for  the  same  rea- 
son, namely,  the  slight  fall.  It  may  be  well  here  also  to  state  that 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  drain  lands  of  a  similar  description  in 
this  vicinity,  by  digging  trenches  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and  filling 
them  in  with  dead  brushwood  at  the  bottom ;  but  this  system  has 
been  found  to  be  efficient  for  four  or  five  years  only.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  inefficiency  after  the  expiration  of  this  period  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  particles  of 
clay  around  these  brushwood  stems,  which  stop  the  passages  by 
which  the  water  found  its  exit ;  for  these  passages  must  at  first 
be  so  numerous,  and  the  streams  of  percolation  so  divided,  that 
they  do  not  possess  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  their  courses. 
I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  these  brushwood  stems  in 
I 
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course  of  time  will  decay  ^aiKl  thereby  provide  larger  passages  for 
the  water ;  but  when  the  stems  once  become  coated  wltk  this 
clayey  substance  and  the  air  excluded  thereby,  the  decomposition 
of  the  wood  ceases,  as  is  proved  by  taking  out  some  of  the  wood 
which  has  been  buried  fer  years,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  as 
sound  as  the  day  It  was  put  in^  The  cost  of  this^  with  trenches 
10  yards  apart  and  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  is  said,  to  be  about  35s, 
($8.40)  per  acre. 

4 

In  the  system  of  drainage  adapted  at  Hethel  Wood  Farm  it  has 
been  attempted  in  every  instance  to  prevent  the  water  from  the 
higher  and  more  inclined  surfaces  from  running  upon  or  into  the 
lower  land.  Upon  the  more  inclined  surfaces  the  drains  have 
been  laid  upon  an  average  of  four  feet  deep  and  30  feet  impart. 
Upon  the  lowest  lands  they  have  been  laid  24  feet  apart  and  four 
feet  deep. 

The  lowest  lands  during  the  whole  of  last  winter  were  veary  wet, 
apd  the  surface  so  chaiged  with  water,  that  in  walking  across 
them  the  foot  would  sink  in  ankle  deep.  These  wet  lands  were 
the  first  drained,  which  was  at  the  beginning  of  February  last. 
The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  early  part  of  the  spring 
clearly  showed,  by  the  body  of  water  discharged  by  the  drains, 
and  the  improved  appearance  of  the  land,  that  ample  drainage  has 
been  effected ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  present  summer,  and  the  cracking  of  the  soil  between  the 
drains  has  been  effected  and  new  channels  thereby  formed,  that 
increased  efficiency  of  the  drainage  will  ensue  during  the  comiog 
winter.  The  pipes  which  have  been  used  for  the  minor  drains  are 
1^  inch  in  diameter.  The  pipes  for  the  m%ui  drains  varied  in  size 
from  three  to  five  inches,  aecoiding  to  the  quantity  of  water  which 
they  might  have  to  discharge.  The  sub-soil  dug  out,  consisting  of 
clay  mixed  with  chalk  nodules  and  occaaional  sand-pockets,  which 
vary  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  was  thought  to  be  val- 
uable for  spreading  on  the  surface.  This  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  that  intelligent  and  practical  agriculturist,  Mr.  John  Hudson, 
of  Castleacre,  J^Ioirfelk.    The  quantity  amounted  to  about  90  loads 
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per  acre.  This  dressing  must  produce  an  effect  upon  the  land, 
and  make  it,  in  eonjunotion  with  drainage,  more  pervious  to  mois- 
ture, and  afford  greater  laciUty  for  the  roots  of  plants  to  expand,  and 
also  tend  to  decompose  the  free  acids,  and  also  those  in  combina- 
tion, existing  in  the  soil  in  a  natural  state,  and  inimical  to  vegetation. 
I  was  very  desirous  that  the  existing  open  drains  should  be 
filled  in  with  proper  sized  pipes,  by  which  the  chance  of  neglect 
of  keeping  them  clear  would  be  obviated,  and  a  considerable  sur- 
face of  land  would  thereby  have  been  acquired ;  but  the  high 
prices  demanded  for  such  pipes,  in  the  locality,  precluded  their 
use.  As  regards  the  system  adopted  in  executing  the  work,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  first  foot  was  plowed  out,  the  rest  taken 
out  with  narrow  draining  spades  and  the  lance-headed  tool. 
• 
The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  was  £b99  9s.,  exclusive 
of  spreadii^,  which  amounted  to  £37  5s.,  making  a  total  of 
iS576  14.;  whereas  the  actual  cost  wa?  £568  14s.  2d.,  or  £3  14s. 
4d.  per  acre;  ($17.93.)  The  cost  would  not  have  amounted 
to  this,  had  the  manufacturer  supplied  the  quantity  of  pipes  he 
had  engaged  to  do  at  16s.  per  thousand.  In  consequence  of  his 
fidUng  to  do  this,  some  of  the  pipes  had  to  be  procured  at  acost 
of  258.  per  thousand. 

It  is  seldom  a  case  occurs  Where  drainage  is  likely  to  be  more 
beneficial ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  the  spreading  of  the  siibsoil^' 
in  coqjuziction  with  perfect  drainage,  will  enhance  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  land  at  least  30  p^  cent,  which  advantage,  if 
realized,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  has  been  obtained  at  a  very 
moderate  cost;  for  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Raynbird,  in  volume  vii.  ot' 
the  Society's  "Transactions,"  that  the  labor  of  subsoiling,  filling,. 
and  spreading  alone  is  considered  worth  2^d.  per  load,  which  at 
90  loads  per  acre,  would  be  worth  nearly  19s.  per  acre. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Hamilton  Pulton,  Civil  Engineer. 

8j  Great  Q^emsi.,  WestminsteryJune^  1851. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  DRAININO, 

By  Jolin  Johoflton,  of  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  ' 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

J^euhYork  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Gentlemen — ^In  your  list  of  premiums  presented  to  the  fanners 
of  this  State  for  competition,  at  the  winter  meeting  in  January 
next,  a  premium  is  offered  for  experiments  in  draining. 

Having  long  esteemed  a  good  system  of  drainage  as  important 
.to  good  &rming,  and  being  well  convinced  that  it  would  much 
increase  the  profits  on  most  farms,  I  have  made  tile  drains  on  my 
farm  in  Seneca  county,  extending  to  full  sixteen  miles  in  length. 
The  furm  is  situated  on  the  rich  clay  ridge  which  extends  from 
the  Seneca  river  southerly  to  Tompkins  county,  a  ridge  of  land 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  I  was  mai^y  years 
«go  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  removing  in  some  economical  way 
the  surplus  water  which  saturated  the  soil,  and  too  often  inter- 
fered with  the  growth  or  maturity  of  the  erop,  not  only  the  wheat, 
but  also  with  other  grain  and  clover.  My  first  efforts,  for  more 
perfect  drainage,  were  made  in  1835,  when  I  imported  a  pattern 
of  Drain  Tile  from  Scotland,  and  caused  them  to  be  nlade  in  this 
neighborhood  by  hand  labor.  But  it  was  not  until  1639-40,  that 
I  felt  encouraged  by  success,  as  the  labor  and  .cost  were  too  great 
to  warrant  extensive  use ;  such  tiles  as  were  used  by  me,  gave 
satisfactory  evidence  of  thei,r  value.  The  important  changes  effee* 
ted  on  portions  of  my  farm,  were  noticed  by  your  present  pre- 
siding oflcer,  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  him  of  their  utility 
and  necessity  of  drainage,  that  1848,  he  imported  a  machine  for 
making  drain  tiles  in  this  county.  From  that  day  the  expense 
or  cost  has  been  reduced,  that  no  excuse  exists  for  wet  fields  or 
grain  being  destroyed  by  freezing  out.  From  that  ^day  I  have 
continued  to  ccmstruct  drains  as  fast  as  my  proper  farm  labor 
would  permit,  and  present  to  you  the  results  thus  far  obtained. 
The  question  as  to  the  depth  of  drains  has  always  been  one  of 
interest,  and  some  uncertainty.    On  this  point,  I  deem  it  absurd  to 
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propose  any  fixed  rules,  as  the  depth  must  depend  upon  die  for- 
mation of  the  land  and  nature  of  the  soil.  The  rule  adopted  by 
me,  is  first  to  select  a  good  outlet  for  the  water,  then  to  dig  a 
ditch  so  deep  as  to  find  a  hard  bottom,  on  which  to  lay  the  tile ; 
yet  I  have  laid  many  tiles  on  clay,  and  they  have  done  well.  On 
my  farm  this  depth  is  generally  found  at  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  in  depth,  and  I  believe  no  drains  ought  to  be  less  than  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  the  distance  between  the  drains  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  character  of  the  soil ;  if  i^  is  open  or  porous,  drains 
three  or  four  rods  apart  may  thoroughly  drain  it,  while  on  more 
tenacious  soils,  two  rods  apart  may  be  needed.  In  most  cases, 
where  my  fields  lay  nearly  level,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
construct  the  drains  nearer  to  each  other,  adopting  as  a  rule,  that 
the  drains  should  always  reach  the  point  of  the  field,  where  water 
is  indicated  to  rise,  and  that  is  always  at  or  near  the  highest  part 
of  the  field,  although  that  may  only  be  observed  when  there  is 
much  water  in  the  earth,  and  the  springs  full,  or  when  the  field 
is  in  wheat  or  clover ;  at  such  elevations,  I  put  my  drains  deeper 
and  nearer  each  other  to  make  sure  to  keep  the  water  all  under 
ground,  using  smaller  tile  leading  to  the  main  or  submain  drains. 

This  rule  has  been  important,  for  when  opening  ditches  on  tibe 
low  grounds  the  water  has  flowed  with  a  force  to  induce  most 
people  to  believe  that  it  was  derived  from  springs  close  by,  when 
possibly  the  spring  may  be  some  60  or  80  rods  distant  at  or  near 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  field,  which,  when  reached,  may 
save  much  e]Q>ense  in  draining  the  lower  lands.  This  shows  the 
necessity  of  thoroughly  examining  the  land  to  be  drained  in  the 
wettest  season.  The  main  drains  occupy  the  valleys  or  lowest 
grounds,  receiving  the  lateral  drains  and  collected  water.  They 
are  constructed  of  larger  tiles,  and  discretion  and  care  are  very  ne« 
ceisary  to  apportion  the  main  drains  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
discharged.  In  several  instances  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  lay 
a  double  row  of  four  inch  tile  in  main  drains  to  carry  off  the 
Quantity  of  water  collected  by  the  smaller  tile.  I  have  generally 
used  the  half  round  or  horse  ^hoe  tile,  as  they  are  called.  The 
four  inch  tile  are  in  most  cases  large  enough  for  main  drains  and 
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they  will  discharge  a  body  of  water  fSu*  greater  than  most  persons 
would  believe,  unless  they  witnessed  their  action.  There  may  be 
places  where  larger  tile  are  needed.  In  one  instance  I  found  it 
necessary  to  use  six  inch  tiles  for  sixty  rods  and  laid  them  in 
double  rows.  This  would  only  be  necessary  where  the  thaws  of 
.  early  spring  or  heavy  summer  rains  are  apt  to  collect  large  quan- 
tities of  water  on  the  surface.  To  prevent  a  wash  of  the  surface 
in  such  places  I  have  at  regular  distances  filled  the  ditch  directly 
over  the  tiles  with  small-  stones  tor  a  length  of  from  12  to  1ft 
inches,  the  stones  to  rise  a  little  above  the  surface  to  prevent  the 
covering  of  the  stones  by  the  plow,  through  these  stones  the  sur- 
face water  will  pass  rapidly  down  into  the  tiles  and  be  carried 
oflf  at  once.  When  the  tiles  are  laid  in  the  ditches  with  regular- 
ity and  care,  the  earth  is  thrown  in  by  a  plow  having  a  doubletree 
9^  feet  long  to  enable  a  horse  to  go  on  each  side  of  the  ditch; 
which  is  a  rapid  and  economical  way  of  filling  them.  In  regard 
to  cost,  I  find  that  drains  'constructed  with  two  inch  tiles  can  be 
finished  complete  for  SO  cents  per  rod,  yet  something  must  depend 
on  the  digging,  whether  the  earth  be  hard  or  soft  and  the  distance 
to  draw  the  tiles ;  mine  have  all  been  drawn  five  miles,  and  I  find 
that  two  inch  tile  are  lai^e  enougn,  except  for  main  and  sub-main 
drains.  In  my  ewn  case,  I  was  compelled  to  feel  my  own  way 
and  discover  the  best  system  and  best  adaptation  to  my  lands, 
consequently  the  drains  have  cost  me  more  than  they  would  if 
I  were  to  construct  them  with  my  present  experience. 

In  order  to  show  the  benefits  derived  by  me,  the  following  re- 
marks will  be  necessary — tome  the  results  are  very  satisfactory  and 
conclusive;  my  farm  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  oppo- 
site to  Genevji,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  farm  of  your  honorable 
President,  John  Delafield,  Esq.  About  six  years  ago  I  began  to 
drain  a  field  on  the  boundary  line  between  Mr.  Delafield  and  my- 
self; the  field  contains  about  90  acres,  of  which  six  were  then 
subject  to  drainage ;  the  six  acres  had  seldom  given  a  remunera- 
ting crop,  even  of  grass ;  after  draining  the  six  acres,  the  whole 
field  was  plowed  and  prepared  for  corn,  two  acres  being  reserved 
fbr  potatoes.    The  usual  care  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
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whole  ciop,  which^duriug  its  growth,  showed  a  marked  difference  > 
between  the  drained  and  undrained  portions  of  the  field ;  the 
yield  of  this  fie}d  proved  to  be  the  largest  ever  raised,  as  I  believe, 
in  the  eountj,  the  product  being  eighty-three  bushels  and  over, 
per  acre;  when  the  corn  was  husked  and  housed,  it  was  weighed 
and  measured  in  the  ear,  and  allowing  seventy-five  p(mnds  to  the 
bushel,  as  has  been  customary  in  this  region,  for  com  and  cob, 
the  product  was  as  above  stated.  This  field  attracted  much  atten- 
Hon,  from  my  neighbors  and  other  gentlemen  from  more  distant 
places ;  it  was  examined  at  the  time  of  draining,  and  after  plow- 
ing, both  the  first  and  second  season,  permitting  the  parties  to 
Walk  on  tiie  drained  parts,  without  any  undue  moisture,  while 
aU  other  undrained  land  in  the  neighborhood  was  muddy,  and, 
«s  before  stated,  the  txxtn  was  found  to  be  far  more  vigorous 
ia  the  plant  and  abundaot  in  the  grain.  In  the  following  season 
after  the  com,  I  cropped  it  with  barley,  and  found  the  drainied 
land  produced  altogether  the  finest  plant,  and  the  best  yield  of 
grain ;  what  the  barley  was  iKuresled,  I  pr^ared  the  field  and 
cropped  it  with  wheat.  Thediffer^ce  again  was  so  striking  and 
distinet  in  favor  of  the  drained  land,  that  I  felt  the  propriety  of 
thoroughly  draining  the  whole  field,  which  was  completed  with- 
out loss  of  time,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-two  dollars  per  acre  for  the 
whole  field.  I  then  plowed  and  sowed  with  barley  and  seeded  with 
elover ;  oi  Ae  latter  I  cut  a  very  lai^e  crop  last  summer,  and  not 
one  square  foot  of  the  clover  froze  out,  and  now  I  can  rely  <m  a 
good  crop  of  anything  I  may  sow  or  plant.  I  had  previously 
drained  several  other  fields,  or  at  least  those  parts  that  needed 
drains.  Encouraged  by  a  considerable  increase  of  products  de- 
rived from  my  fkrm  from  draining,  I  determined  to  extend  the  sys- 
tem as  rapidly  as  convenience  and  circumstances  would  permit. 
Upon  examination,  it  appeared  necessary  to  possess  a  piece  of 
ground  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  that  I  might  secure  a  good  and 
sure  outlet  for  the  Vkter  from  some  of  my  upland  fields  that  re- 
quired draining  in  places.  With  this  view  I  purchased  10  j^^^  ^ 
acres  of  low  land,  saturated  with  water.  A  part  of  this  land,  say 
about  four  acres,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  of  the  sur&ce  was 
a  black  vegetable  mould  lying  on  a  stratum  of  clay  of  the  same 
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depth,  under  wWch  I  found  a  hard  bottom  for  my  tiles,  not  over 
three  feet  in  depth,  I  felt  persuaded  that  those  ten  acres  were  wet 
from  my  own  upland,  as  well  as  from  my  neighbors  wet  land  ad- 
joining. The  first  ditch  I  dug  was  directly  on  the  line  betwixt  the 
land  I  got  of  my  neighbor,  and  that  he  still  owns.  This  I  found 
cut  oft'  all  the  water  on  that  side.  I  then  commenced  draining 
that  10.60  acres ;  also  about  thirty  acres  of  upland ;  a  l&rgepnh 
porfim  of  the  upland  did  not  require  draining.  In  the  two  pieces, 
which,  made  into  one  field,  containing  about  forty  acres,  I  laid 
1,072^  rods  of  drain  which  have  drained  the  whole  extent  in  a 
thorough  manner.  The  flow  of  water  is  so  large  at  times,  I  was 
compelled  to  use  a  large  number  of  the  largest  sized  tiles,  and  for 
main  drains,  as  I  had  to  have  three,  I  had  to  lay  double  rows  of 
four  inch  tiles,  and  in  one  locality  I  had  to  use  a  double  row  of 
six  inch  tiles  for  over  fifty  rods ;  this  received  a  great  flow  of  wa- 
ter from  a  public  road  which  was  let  into  the  tiles  by  digging  a 
basin  at  the  upper  end  of  the  drain,  and  then  filling  with  small 
stones  over  the  tiles.  These  extra  sized  tiles  increased  the  ex- 
pense of  these  drdns,  making  1,072  J  rods,  to  cost  about  40  cents 
per  rod.  The  first  year  after  completing  the  drains  on  this  field, 
the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole,  upland  and  all,  was  planted  with 
com ;  the  season  was  not  favorable  for  that  crop  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, yet  the  crop  was  fair,  say  full  40  bushels  shelled  com  to 
the  acre ;  the  low  ground  was  excellent,  where  nothing  bat  coarse 
grass  grew  for  twenty  years  before.  This  year,  1861, 1  harvested, 
firom  this  field  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  heavier  crop  I  never  saw 
^tand  up.  Heretofore  many  acres  of  wheat  were  lost  on  the  up- 
land by  freezing  out,  and  none  would  grow  on  the  low  lands. 
Now  there  is  no  loss  from  that  cause ;  only  two  small  patches; 
in  all  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre  was  lodged;  in  fact, 
the  whole  field  was  so  even  that  it  was  difiicult  to  pronounce 
any  five  acres  worse  than  the  rest.  The  wheat  fly  injured 
it  a  little,  but  I  think  not  a  ffreat  deal ;  I  have  not  yet  thrashed 
enough  to  know  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  wet  ground 
got  from  my  neighbor,  was  the  source  of  much  curiosity  to 
all  around,  as  none  would  believe  wheat  could  be  ripened  on  land 
60  long  saturated  with  water.    It  was  watched,  therefore,  from  th< 
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time  it  came  above  gronnd,  in  the  fall,  until  the  last  of  it  was  har- 
vested. The  result  was  a  crop  of  wheat,  from  that  ground,  abun- 
dant in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  result  of  my  labor  in  draining.  I  have 
forty  acres  of  wJieat,  now  growing  on  thorough  drained  land. 
The  improvements  in  my  fields  and  crops  have  been  great  and 
satisfactory,  giving  me  fine  crops  of  wheat,  where  formerly  it 
froze  out.  So  well  satisfied  am  I  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  system  that  I  have  drained  six  acres  this  fall ;  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  drain  while  I  have  a  wet  spot  on  my  farm.  Tour  pre^ 
mium  list  requires  that  I  should  givte^e  increased  value  of  the 
drained  land.  I  feel  it  difficult  to  state  it  in  figures.  Our  farms 
here  are  assessed  at  from  |60  to  $70  per  acre  on  the  tax  books. 
One  jriew  of  the  value,  therefore,  may  be  taken ;  land  wholly 
unproductive,  and  land  worth  $60  to  (70  per  acre.  Another  view 
may  be  taken  in  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  improvement,  say 
about  $22  or  $24  per  acre,  and  its  cash  value,  at  this  time,  of  $65 
per  acre ;  but  on  such  la^d  as  I  have,  if  I  get  two  crops  of  wheat 
from  my  drained  land,  I  am  paid  by  the  excess  of  crop,  so  as  to 
cover  aJl  cost  of  draining,  and  sometimes  more  than  paid  by  one 
crop,  that  is  by  the  excess  of  crop  beyond  what  it  would  have 
been  had  the  land  remained  undrained. 

The  extent  of  this  system  of  improvement  is  not,  with  me, 
sufficient  to  give  comparative  data,  or  to  induce  advances  on  es- 
tablished values  of  farms  originating  in  drainage.  I  hope  others 
may  have  exceeded  my  sixteen  miles  of  drains,  made  with  tUe, 
then  by  comparison  of  cost  and  results  we  may  better  ascertain 
the  increased  value  of  our  acres. 

Respectfully  yours, 

'       JOHN  JOHNSTON, 

fftar  Geneva^ 

We  were  upon  Mr.  Johnston's  farm  in  July,  and  ascertained 
that  he  had  laid  down,  since  this  statement  was  prepared,  upwards 
of  16^000  tile  in  drains. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  DRAINING, 

*  By  Theron  G.  TeomaDg^  tf  alworth,  Wayne  eonnty. 

In  pursuance  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  New-York  Slate 
Agricultural  Society  to  collect  practical  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  draining,  I  will  proceed  to  give  as  explicitly  as  my  numer- 
"ous  engagements  will  allow,  an  account  of  what  I  have  done 
during  the  last  three  years  in  this  important  branch  of  agriculturd 
improvement. 

First,  in  reference  to  soil  and  situation  of  the  land:  The  soil 
is  mosUy  a  Iobm  mUb.  a  slight  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel,  and 
in  some  of  the  lower  places  a  portion  of  mucky  or  dec(miposed 
vegetable  surface  soil,  which  has  doubtless  been  formed  by  Ihe 
wash  of  the  land  around,  and  which  has  ^ttled  in  these  placed. 
The  land  is  elevaited  much  above  the  average  of  lands  in  the  tm- 
Biediate  vicinity,  and  lies  in  a  rolling  and  slopii^  positioB,  so 
moLch  so  that  my  draining  operations  have  caused  nearly  all  who 
beheld  them  to  wonder  Aat  I  should  incur  so  gieat  an  expense 
in  draining  land  which  was  already  (as  they  thought)  quite  diy 
enough.  This  loam  soil  extends  to  the  depth  of  15  to  18  inches, 
b^w  which  there  is  uniformly  a  tenacious  or  hardpan  sub-soil, 
which  is  about  as  imperviotis  to  water  as  an  unmixed  clay  and 
which  when  dry  is  very  hard^  so  tiiat  in  digging  the  drains  a  well 
sharpened  pick-axe  is  always  necessary  as  soon  as  the  sur&ce  soil 
ifl  removed,  which  is  done  with  a  common  spade.  The  sub-soil, 
after  being  made  loose  with  a  pick-axe,  is  thrown  out  with  a  round 
pointed  long  handle  shovel;  and  the  ditch  is  only  made  wide 
enough  for  the  operator  to  work  the  shovel  in  it,  and  he,  standing 
one  foot  before  the  other  in  the  ditch,  plies  the  shovel,  bearing  the 
forward  hand  upon  the  forward  knee  as  a  fulcrum,  operates  with 
comparative  ease  and  advantage.  The  first  drains  which  I  con- 
structed, in  the  spring  of  1849,  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  rodsj  which  were  dug  8 J  feet  deep  and  one  foot  wide  at 
bottom 'and  filled  with  stones  within  a  foot  of  surface,  first  laying 
<he  bottom  stones  so  as  to  form  a  throat  or  diannel  fo^  the  passage 
ef  the  water ;  these  were  then  covered  with  straw  and  the  ditch 
filled  with  earth. 
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This  kind  of  drain  drains  the  land  well  and  quickly,  except 
that  I  find  it  somewhat  liable  to  clog  or  stop  up,  either  from  the 
wash  of  earth  by  the  water  or  from  the  digging  of  rats,  meadow 
moles  or  mice ;  this  I  regard  as  a  very  serious  objection  to  stone 
drains,  as  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  the  precise  locality  of  such 
obstructions, or  remove  them,  as  a  little  experience  will  convince 
any  one.  In  the  fall  of  1849  I  procured  of  2  inch  horse-shoe  tile 
sufficient  to  lay  about  220  rods,  which  were  laid  on  a  side  hill, 
the  principal  drains  passing  down  the  hill  in  an  oblique  or  angling 
direction,  entering  a  cross  drain  so  that  they  all  terminated  at 
one  outlet,  these  have  operated  well  and  drained  the  land  effeo- 
toally,  (having  been  laid  at  about  50  feet  apart,)  except  that  in 
two  or  three  places  they  became  obstructed  by  sand  and  gravel 
that  had  washed  dowil  by  the  current  of  water  and  filled  the  tile, 
these  obstructions,  however,  were  much  more  readily  discovered 
and  more  easily  removed  than  those  in  the  stone  drains.  In  the 
spring  of  1850  I  purchased  the  pipes  or  round  tiles,  and  during 
the  season  constructed  1,350  rods  of  drain  and  in  1851  I  laid  1,240 
rods,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
form  of  their  construction  I  herewith  annex  a  diagram,  as  near 
as  may  be,  (without  claiming  to  be  precise,)  of  the  drains  laid  in 
two  fields,  one  of  which  was  laid  in  1850,  and  the  other  in  1851. 
The  drains  are  made  2^  feet  deep,  and  wherever  we  find  a  slight 
elevation  extending  a  short  distance  only,  it  is  made  deeper  in 
order  to  have  the  inclination  of  the  bottom  as  even  as  possible  so 
that  they  average  something  more  than  2^  feet  deep.  Having  the 
drains  thus  opened  and  the  tiles  being  distributed  along  the  bank, 
they  are  laid  in  by  a  man  who  commencing  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  ditch  walks  backward  down  the  same,  placing  the  tiles  in  their 
places  as  he  goes,  which  may  be  done  very  rapidly,  a  good  hand 
laying  at  the  rate  of  .500  to  600  rods  per  day ;  being  sure  they  lie 
in  a  firm,  unmovable  position,  then  place  a  small  quantity  of 
straw  or  grass  over  the  tile  along  the  drains  previous  to  filling 
with  earth  in  order  to  prevent  any  fine  dirt  from  falling  through 
.  the  crevices  into  the  tiles.  In  filling  the  ditches  put  in  first  the 
earth  which  was  taken  from  the  surface  as  this  is  more  open  and 
f  Ag.  Trans.,  1852.]  17 
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loose  and  the  water  wUl  always  more  readily  find  its  way  through 
it  to  the  tile  below,  and  to  do  this  the  more  readily,  in  throwing 
out  the  earth  put  the  surface  soil  on  one  side  and  the  sub-soil  or 
hardpan  on  the  other.  In  bringing  one  drain  into  another  I  never 
unite  them  at  right  angles  but  always  aim  to  have  the  upper  side 
angle  much  the  smallest,  so  that  the  water  coming  kom  one  into 
the  other  shall  obstruct  the  current  of  water  in  either  or  both  as 
little  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  I  frequently  form  an  angle 
in  the  side  drain  a  short  distance  above  its  union  with  the  other, 
so  as  to  unite  them  at  any  angle  desired,  and  at  this  junction  or 
connecting  point  I  break  one  or  two  tiles,  if  necessary,  in  such 
manner  as  to  permit  the  two  upper  branches  to  unite  as  well 
with  the  lower  one  as  possible,  and  in  the  form  of  the  forlced 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  to  secure  this  connection  more  perfectly, 
some  tile,  pieces  of  tile,  or  stones  are  carefhlly  laid  in  about  this 
point  and  for  several  feet  below,  so  that  if  all  the  water  from  the 
side  drain  does  not  readily  enter  the  other  at  the  precise  point 
contemplated,  it  will  find  access  from  among  the  stones,  &c.,  just 
below* 

Having  thus  united  several  small  drains,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  lay  a  larger  tile  in  the  drain  below,  to  carry  away  all  the  water 
furnished  by  the  several  small  drains  above,  now  united  in  one; 
this  is  first  enlarged  by  using  a  3  inch  tile  in  place  of  the  2  inch 
used  above,  then  still  further  down,  and  after  other  drains  shall 
have  been  united  by  a  4  inch  pipe,  and  then  perhaps  a  4  inch 
and  2  inch  side  by  side,  and  so  on  according  to  the  number, 
extent  and  capacity  of  the  smaller  drains  that  empty  into  it,  and 
in  one  instance,  I  thus  enlarged  one  principal  drain,  till  it  con- 
sisted of  3  four  inch  tile  placed  in  one  ditch,  and  many  times 
during  the  year  past,  I  have  seen  them  all  discharging  water  to 
the  extent  of  their  capacity,  thus  affording  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  it,  and  who  doubted  their  successful  operation,  a  satis-" 
factory  demonstration  of  their  practical  utility,  which  no  amount 
of  merely  theoretical  illustration  and  argument  could  have  equalled, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  the  outlet  of  about  five  hundred  rods  of  my 
drain,  terminating  as  it  does  by  the  road  side,  and  coming  from 
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land  apparently  as  dry  a»  any  other,  will  do  more  to  oonyinoe 
those  who  shall  notice  itj  of  their  great  value^  than  the  reading  of 
all  the  books  that  have  ever  been  written  on  that  subject,  nume- 
rous and  valuable  as  they  may  be.  I  greatly  prefer  the  round 
pipes  to  stones  or  the  horse  shoe  tile,  they  are  less  liable  to  settle 
into  the  ground  in  soft  places  than  the  horse  shoe  tile,  as  there  is 
no  channel  of  water  under  them  to  wear  away  the  earth,  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  more  from  their  original  position,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  their  becoming  filled  up  with  earth  by  mice  or 
meadow  moles;  they  are  also  much  less  likely  to  be  broken 
by  handling,  or  in  transporting  them  from  place  to  place.  My 
small  or  upper  drains  are  of  2  inch  pipes,  and  are  enlarged  below 
as  before  mentioned.  I  have  purchased  the  greater  share  of  my 
tile  at  Waterloo,  (30  miles  distant,)  but  the  very  large  ones,  or 
all  sizes  larger  than  two  inch,  I  get  to  the  best  advantage  at  Albany. 
As  many  drains  should  terminate  and  pass  out  at  one  outlet  as 
possible,  so  as  to  require  but  little  care  to  see  that  they  are  al- 
ways imobstructed,  and  this  outlet  should  be  of  wood  or  stone^ 
(I  prefer  wood,)  so  that  the  tile  will  not  be  exposed  to  frost  when 
wet,  which  they  will  not  withstand ;  one  of  these  drains  takes 
away  the  water  from  my  bam  cellar,  and  another  from  the  cellar 
loider  my  house,  and  a  third  one  the  waste  water  from  about  the 
well ;  and  to  furnish  water  for  my  stock  in  the  fields,  I  have  dug 
a  well  6  to  8  feet  deep,  and  found  a  durable  supply  of  water, 
which  I  carry  out  far  enough  down  the  hill  or  slope,  to  bring  it 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  into  a  ca^k,  by  means  of  a 
lead  pipe,  which  is  laid  in  the  same  ditch  with  the  tile ;  after  get- 
ting a  short  distance  from  the  well  or  fountain,  the  surplus  waters 
from  this  cask  or  tub,  (for  there  is  constantly  a  half  inch  stream 
running  in  and  out  of  it,)  runs  again  down  the  outside  of  the  tub 
into  a  tile  drain  below,  which  passes  under  the  cask,  leaving  all 
about  the  cask  entirely  dry ;  the  fountain  is  stoned  up  like  a  well, 
within  two  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  covered  over, 
first  with  a  large  flat  stone,  and  then  with  earth,  so  that  it  is 
entirely  obscured  and  out  of  the  way.  I  have  three  such  water- 
ing places  on  my  fturm,  and  the  cost  additional  to  my  drains,  does 
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sot  exceed  ten  dollars  each  on  the  tyerage.    Their  real  valucj  I 
will  not  attempt  to  estimate. 

The  two  inch  tile  cost  at  Waterloo,  (10  per  1000,  freight  by  rail- 
road and  waggons,  $4.50  per  1000 ;  a  thousand  lays  about  75  rods, 
so  that  the  cost  of  tile  per  rod  is  about  19  cents,  add  one  cent  per 
rod  for  laying  in  the  tile  and  the  straw,  makes  the  tile  when  laid, 
cost  20  cents  per  rod.  I  pay  my  workmen  20  cents  per  rod  for 
digging  and  filling,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  drain  with  the  two  inch 
tile  is  about  40  cents  per  rod,  and  with  a  4  inch  tile  about  56 
cents.  The  laborer  who  does  this  work,  (for  one  man  does  about 
all  of  it,)  clears  through  the  whole  season  about  (1.37  cents  per 
'  day ;  and  as  an  evidence  that  the  sub-soil  is  hard,  I  will  mention 
that  the  sharpening  of  the  picks  for  the  1,200  rods,  cost  over  f6 ; 
and  this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  wages  he  earned,  will 
dhow,  that  he  is  such  a  laborer  as  is  seldom  found^  and  I  may  say 
that  his  equal  I  have  never  found ;  his  name  is  Timothy  McGarvy, 
and  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  article. 

Some  of  the  advantages  derived  from  draining^  are  that  tlie 
ground  becomes  about  as  dry  in  two  or  three  days  after  the  frost 
eomes  out  in  the  spring,  or  after  a  heavy  rain,  as  it  would  do  in 
as  many  weeks  before  draining ;  enabling  the  farmer  to  work  his 
land  at  almost  any  time  he  may  desire  to  do  so ;  it  also  dries  it 
uniformly  alike,  all  over  the  field,  so  that  in  plowing,  he  does  not 
find  spots  of  wet  and  dry,  but  is  all  in  good  condition  at  once ;  it 
causes  the  lowest  places,  which  were  generally  too  wet  at  seed 
time,  and  consequently  produced  but  little  if  any  crop,  to  produce 
the  best  of  any  part  of  the  field,  being  generally  the  richest  soil, 
from  having  had  the  wash  of  the  surface  of  the  land  about  it  for 
many  years. 

Some  of  the  land  I  first  drained  had  been  planted  with  young 
orchard  trees,  and  in  the  wettest  places  some  trees  died  the  first 
winter,  and  a  greater  number  the  second ;  and  some  young  mir* 
sery  trees  on  the  same  ground  were  nearly  thrown  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  frost. 
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After  draining  it,  I  replaced  the  orchard  trees,  and  all  have 
grown  well,  and  the  first  crop  of  nursery  trees  which  I  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  to  save  them,  before  draining,  have  been  replaced 
by  others  since  draining,  and  they  have  succeeded  perfectly ;  so 
that  I  may  now  well  say,  that  if  we  desire  to  deprive  Jack  Frost 
of  his  power  to  do  us  harm,  we  should  keep  everything  as  dry  as 
possible  which  is  within  his  reach  and  liable  to  injury.  And  I  am 
from  my  own  experience  fully  cofavinced  that  for  whatever  crop, 
and  especially  any  crop  liable  to  be  iiyured  by  frost  in  winter,  such 
as  wheat,  clover,  &c.,  whether  the  season  be  wet  or  dry ;  if  the 
soil  retains  its  moisture  too  long  at  any  season  of  the  year,  (and 
most  soils  do,)  it  will  be  materially  benefited  by  draining,  and  in 
fact  I  am  well  convinced  that  most  of  the  winter-killed  young 
fruit  trees,  especially  the  Peach,  in  many  places,  as  well  as  the 
winter  killing  of  many  valuable  shrubs,  vines  and  ever-greens, 
which  survive  the  winter  in  some  places  in  this  latitude,  and  are 
destroyed  in  others,  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  excessive  moisture 
in  the  soil  during  cold  weather  than  to  all  other  causes  combined. 
I  will  only  estimate  the  increased  value  of  the  land,  by  saying  thai 
I  have  the  past  year,  made  over  1,200  rods  on  20  acres,  at  a  cost 
of  about  ;|25  per  acre ;  and  that  I  should  not  permit  such  land  to 
remain  without  such  draining,  even  were  the  expense  doubledi. 
Most  of  the  lands  so  drained  have  been  purchased  by  me  imme* 
diately  preceding  the  construction  of  the  drains,  and  their  Very 
recent  construction  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  the  specific 
and  comparative  productive  capacity  before  and  after  draining  j 
though  on  much  of  it  very  light  crops  have  been  grown  for 
many  years  past,  and  no  good  crop  of  wheat  has  been  raised  on  it 
for  a  long  time ;  but  the  reason  has  not  heretofore,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, been  ascribed  to  an  excess  of  water,  which  I  believe  to  have 
be»  the  principal  cause  of  the  non-productiveness  of  the  land* 
Ttom  the.  experience  of  two  seasons  on  the  small  quantity  first 
drained,  I  an^  of  the  opinion  that  the  increased  value  of  the  land 
Is  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  constructing  the  drains,  but  moi^ 
time  is  needed  to  fully  test  with  accuracy  the  benefits  to  result 
therefrom. 
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In  explanation  of  Ae  diagram  of  the  20  aore  field,  O.  O.  O.  are 
the  outlets  to  the  drains,  of  which  there  are  about  1,200  rods 
In  the  field,  and  the  tiles  and  size  of  the  drains  are  about  as  fol- 
lows: from  A.  to  B.,  say  three  4-inch  pipes ;  from  B.  to  0.,  two 
8-inch  pipe :  from  G.  to  D.,  a  3  and  1-inch  pipe ;  fh>m  D.  to  El, 
one  S-inch  pipe,  and  further  up  in  every  direction  one  2-inch  pipe. 
The  shaded  or  clouded  portions,  are  ridges  of  ground,  too  high  to 
eut  through  conveniently,  and*  leave  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  a 
good  slope.  I  omit  the  other  diagram  referred  to,  believing  this 
one  will  fully  explain  every  principle  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  watering  tubs  alluded  to  contain  about  100  gallons  each,  and 
never  freeze  over,  owing  to  constant  overflowing. 

Thus  I  have  in  three  years  constructed  over  nine  miles  of  drain 
of  the  three  kinds  herein  named,  on  li^d  which  most  farmers 
fliought  unnecessary  to  drain,  and  which  they  felt  assured  could 
not  be  drained  vnih  profit.  But  notwithstanding,  I  doubt  not  flie 
result  will  be  not  only  a  source  of  profit  to  myself,  but  a  great  in* 
ducement  to  many  others  to  go  about  the  work  themselves. 

Thus  I  have  rather  hastily  thrown  together  the  result  of  nrf 
practical  experience  on  tliis  subject,  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration. 

T.  G.  TEOMANS. 


DAIBY  BUILDINGS. 

baAXL  D£ino>  X^un  A.  SiiEBiiAN,  Ela  Mictm<AM»  CSoBiMirrBB^. 

There  were  submitted  to  the  Committee  two  plans  for  theft 
adjudication — one  by  Moses  Eames  of  Xelfefson  county,  the  other 
by  Paris  Barber  of  Cortland  county.  Bol3t  of  these  plans  exlilbit 
much  convenience  in  their  arrangements  and  in  the  economy  and 
durability  of  their  construction. 

The  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Eames,  in  the  curing  room, we  think, 
fbr  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Barber,  ad  it  affords  sufficient  room  on 
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counters  for  keeping  and  curing  his  whole  dairy  through  the  entire 
season,  is  ceiled  With  boards  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  rafters 
well  matched  and  made  tight,  which  permits  of  no  substance  fell- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  cheese,  there  being  no  floor  between 
the  roof  and  the  counters,  it  also  permits  of  a  pure  and  more  free 
circulation  of  air,  which  we  consider  all  important  in  the  ciuring 
process. 

The  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Barber,  in  some  respects  we  consider 
raperior  to  that  of  Mr.  Eames,  more  particularly  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  outside  buildings.  The  milking  sheds  and  barn  for 
wintering  his  cows  meet  the  full  approbation  of  your  Committee, 
they  being  constructed  in  a  most  durable,  convenient  and  econom- 
ical manner.  The  mode  of  saving  manure  practised  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ber is  an  important  consideration  in  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  buildings.  The  Committee  would  therefore  recom- 
mend a  premium  of  twenty-Jive  dollars  each  to  Mr.  Eames  and  Bar- 
ber JTor  their  separate  plans.  Although  we  do  not  deem  them 
perfect  in  all  respects,  they  show  great  improvement  from  the 
ordinary  arrangements  of  buildings  erected  for  these  purposes,  and 
we  cheerfully  recommend  the  above  premiums. 

The  Committee  would  notice  with  much  approbation  a  plan  of 
the  Dairy  House  of  Mr.  Horace  Clapp,  of  Lewis  county,  which 
they  examined  and  which  is  most  perfect  in  its  arrangements,  and 
is  well  worthy  the  examination  of  all  interested  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. As  it  was  not  submitted  for  a  premium  and  was  not  accom- 
panied with  any  estimates  of  expense,  the  Committee  can  only 
express  their  approbation  of  the  plan. 

Cheese  House  of  Moses  Eamesj  Jeff'erson  county. 
The  Cheese  House,  of  which  a  plan  is  here  given,  is  first  planked 
with  1 1  inch  plank  and  clapboarded  upon  the  outside,  and  the  inside 
is  ceiled  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge.  The  advantage  of  ceiling  is 
that  it  will  be  drier  in  damp  weather  and  cooler  in  warm  weather. 
The  house  is  up  from  the  ground  from  one  to  three  feet,  which  allows 
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a  free  passage  for  air  under  it.    There  is  also  a  window  in  each 
gable  end,  which  will  admit  of  ventilation  when  required. 

The  cheese  room,  is  eight  feet  high,  (pne  story,)  and  50  by  22 
feet,  with  an  addition  of  17  by  24  feet,  on  one  side  for  a  room  in 
which  to  make  cheese  and  contains  the  apparatus,  &c.  The 
cheese  room  is  well  ventilated,  and  the  tables  so  arranged  that  a 
stove  can  be  placed  in  the  center,  which  is  used  in  the  spring  and 
&1I,  and  also  in  the  summer  in  damp  weather ;  I  find  it  a  great 
convenience  to  keep  off  the  mold  and  assist  in  curdling  the 
cheese,  &c. 

I'he  table  on  which  the  cheese  from  the  press  is  turned,  is  upon 
rollers,  and  admits  of  being  easily  moved  to  the  cheese  room,  and 
being  of  the  same  height  of  the  cheese  tables,  the  cheese  is  easily 
turned  on  *o  them;  and  they  save  any  heavy  lifting  of  cheese; 
the  curd  sink  is  also  on  rollers,  and  admits  of  being  moved  in  any 
part  of  the  room  where  the  cheese  is  made,  and  when  the  cheese 
is  ready  for  press,  it  is  moved  up  to  the  press,  and  the  curd  is  then 
dipped  into  the  hoop.  It  serves  also  as  a  conductor  for  the  wheyi 
from  the  cheese  vat  to  the  whey  tunnel,  as  shown  in  the  plan. 
But  the  manner  of  cooling  and  heating  the  milk,  is  one  of  the  best 
arrangements :  the  milk  is  placed  in  a  tin  vat,  around  which  is  a 
wooden  one,  with  a  space  of  one  inch,  into  which  cold  water  is 
running  all  night  from  the  fountain,  and  pressing  out  at  the  opposite 
end  and  down  through  the  floor  into  a  drain ;  in  the  morning  this 
pipe  is  removed,  and  the  steam  pipe  is  arranged  and  the  steam  let 
into  the  water,  which  is  between  the  tin  and  wooden  vat,  until  the 
milk  is  warmed  to  the  required  heat,  which  is  shown  by  a  ther- 
mometer; the  steam  is  turned  through  the  pipe  into  the  cold 
water,  which  id  soon  heated  to  a  scalding  heat  by  the  waste  steam ; 
and  whenever  there  is  more  steam  than  is  wanted,  there  is  a  waste 
pipe  which  will  conduct  it  into  the  chimney ;  the  steam  is  changed 
from  the  milk  to  the  water  by  means  of  two  stop  cocks,  placed  near 
the  head  or  cover  of  the  kettle.  And  one  very  important  ar- 
rangement with  this  is,  that  in  heating  the  whey  and  curd,  It  is 
all  done  evenly  and  to  any  required  point ;  and  no  dipping  of  hot 
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water  or  hot  whey,  as  has  been  done  by  some,  to  scald  the  curd,  &c. 
The  copper  box  in  which  the  water  is  heated  for  washing  and  other 
uses,  is  placed  under  the  spout  of  the  pump,  and  requires  no 
moyii^  of  water  in  pails  from  the  pump.  The  fountain  of  cold 
water  was  obtained  by  dicing  into  a  hill,  eighty  rods  from  the 
cheese  house,  and  making  a  ditch  eight  feet  deep  for  twenty  rods^ 
and  placing  small  stones  for  a  drain  at  the  bottom ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  drain,  a  well  was  dug  ten  feet  deep,  at  which  place  the 
aqueduct  logs  commence  and  lead  to  the  barn-yard,  where  a  double 
penstock  is  placed,  and  thus  admits  the  passage  of  the  water  to 
the  cheese  house,  and  giving  a  supply  of  water  to  the  yard  and 
also  to  the  cheese  house. 

I  have  an  ice  house  some  five  rods  from  the  cheese  house  near 
the  dweUing  house,  for  the  use  of  wliich  'it  was  built.  I  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  use  ice  in  cooling  the  milk,  but  use  it  in  ma- 
king what  butter  I  want  for  my  &mily;  and  I  think  it  indispen- 
sable to  any  good  dairy,  and  a  great  convenience  to  any  family^ 
and  a  cheap  luxury  to  all.  The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  I 
make  the  cheese  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  a  small  descent  to 
one  point  near  the  center  and  to  which  all  water,  slops,  or  whey, 
fcc.  will  run  and  pass  through  the  floor  and  into  a  drain.  This 
keeps  all  the  sills  and  timbers  of  the  house  dry  and  therefore  from 
decay.  And  for  the  convenience  of  getting  out  the  last  of  the 
whey  and  curd  from  the  tin  cheese  vat,  there  is  a  long  lever  fast^ 
ened  to  a  beam  over  the,  cheese  vat  with  a  rod  fastened  to  one  end  of 
it,  and  the  other  to  opie  end  of  the  cheese  vat.  Then  the  lever  iB 
easQy  made  to  lift  one  end  of  the  cheese  vat,  and  giving  it  sufil- 
dent  inclination  to  get  out  the  last  of  the  whey  and  curd,  and 
also  assist  in  washing  it  out,  &c.  There  is  a  plug  in  the  center  of 
the  oover  to  the  steam-kettle  which  is  taken  out  every  morning 
and  water  put  Ia  to  replace  the  amount  lost  by  evaporation, 
and  also  to  give  a  place  to  insert  a  small  pump  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  water  or  cleaning  out.  the  kettle,  &c.  There  is  also 
arranged  in  the  cheese  room  a  small  platform  on  which  the  cheese 
as  it  comes  from  tiie  press  is  weighed,  and  thus  the  amount  of 
salt  required  from  day  to  day  is  known.    There  is  also  an  under- 
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ground  passage  firom  the  whey  tunnel  to  the  hog  house  which 
eonveys  the  whey  firom  the  sink  to  the  hog  house. 

I  have  made  dieese  fourteen  years,  and  in  that  time  have  tried 
a  number  of  experiments,  having  seen  to  the  manufacture  mostly 
and  Cot  some  years  made  It  myself,  keeping  from  forty  to  sixty 
oows  at  different  times. 

MOSES  EAMES. 

Rutlandy  J^erson  county. 

Bill  of  Expenses  for  cheese  house  and  tg^paratusfor  making  cheese^  ^c. 

Hemlock  at  $4.50  per  M.,  5,697  feet, t25  63 

Spruce,  at  |6.00  per  M.,  536  feet, 3  21 

Pine,  at  16.00  per  M.,  5,234  feet, 31  40 

Shingles  at  11.75  per  M.,  13,000, 22  75 

Pine  lor  cheese  tables,  at  $20.00  per  M.,  682  feet, 13  64 

BrickatlS.OOperM.,  1,500, 7  60 

608  feet  of  hewn  timber  at  3d  per  foot, 18  18 

1000  feet  of  4  by  4  rafters  at  4.50  per  M., 4  50 

700  feet  of  sleepers,  at  $4.50  per  M., 3  15 

820  fe^  of  studs  4  by  4,  at  $4.50  per  M., 1  48 

Carpenter  job,  for  work, 75  00 

Mason  work,.  •  •  • •  •  •  •  • •  •  6  00 

250  pounds  of  nails  at  7}  cents  per  pound, 18  75 

8  windows  or  116  lights  and  saA, 4  64 

Box  of  glass  7  by  », 2  25 

Brick  water  cistern, •  •  •  •  10  00 

CSieese press, $10.00, and  5hoop6$8.00, 18  00 

Pump  for  cistern,  $5.00,  cheese  sink,  $4.00, 9  00 

Copper  box  for  hot  wator,  under  the  pump, 6  00 

Caldron  kettle  in  the  arch  for  steam, 8  00 

Cheese  vatof  tin,  $10.00,  and  wood,  $4.00, ....  • 14  00 

Stove  and  pipe, 16  00 

Turning  table,  on  rollers, 1  50 

Steam  pipe  frost  kettle  to  water  and  to  the  cheese  vat, 

and&rcpl4  w«M?,.* n. 3  00 
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Steam  cover  to  kettle  and  two  brass  cocks  to  gorern  the 

steam, ;.  |2  60 

Painting  cheese  house  and  apparatus  and  paint, 23  00 

Board  of  carpenter  12  weeks, 15  00 

Team  work  25  days  at  |2.00  per  day, 50  00 

Ten  rods  of  aqueduct  from  barn  yard  to  cheese  house  for 

the  use  of  cheese  house, 10  00 

Contii^encies,  riz.,  milk  pails,  dipper,  Jar  for  rennet, 

cheesecloths,  &c., 10  00 


1138  OS 


Cheese  Dairy  ButtdingSj  by  Pmit  Bather^  Homer. 
In  8id>iidtting  my  plan,  I  will  simply  say,  that  in  getting  up  my 
eheese  dairy  buildings  and  fixtures^  flie  first  point  aimed  at  was 
economy  in  construction,  with  flie  greatest  conwoience  in  all  its 
parts  for  labor  saving,  which  I  consider  the  all  important  point  in 
dairying.  My  eheese  or  store  room,  is  M  by  86  feet,  it  stands  cme 
ixA  from  the  ground,  and  is  thoroughly  banked  upon  the  inside 
of  the  Wall  to  prevent  frost.  It  is  planked  and  then  boarded  up 
aod  down,  and  battened,  inside  is  finished  by  a  narrow  la& 
orer  each  crack,  and  lathed  and  plastered  in  the  usual  way; 
OeflfKHr  is  lined  t6'ti3iake  it  firm  a^^ht,  and  planed 'and  Jointed.^ 
The  coonters  or  shelves  are  around  the  outside  and  two  thro«|^ 
the  middle  of  the  iroom,  two  tier  deep ;  the  lower  one  is  six 
inches  from  the  floor,  the  space  between  is  two  feet  three  inches; 
the  post  or  1^  are  turned  to  prevent  bruising  the  cheese  in 
tumfaig.  The  room  i^lll  bold,  with  the  present  shelves,  250  cheese, 
pteased  in  m  18f  &M^  hMp,  and  hy  the  addition  of  aaotiher  tier  of 
didviBB^  Ae  nuifiS^r  e<>E]d  be  greatiy  increased*  The  wi»iai^8 
Ivm iMfag ^utlsie <»  ^  inside,  by  which  I^can  make  it  darky 
and  wire  gauze  on  the  outside,  to  prevent  flies ;  both  of  wMdi  yom 
viU  readily  see  is  of  great  importance.  There  is  a  lai^e  store 
Mm  Adve,  wilil^'  a  swing  staftrwaj,  to  rise  and  fiill  as  needed. 
The  room  toso  tight  and  wdl  bull);, that  I  have  notfaadabif  trbkdbib 
in  kaelifBg  the  cheese  from  fi^e^tlng  during  the  ooMmI  ireaOtev 
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with  an  ordinary  stove.  Cost  of  building,  all  complete,  $282.92, 
(builder's  bUl.)  My  work  room  is  16  by20  feet,  it  is  18  feetfrom 
the  store  room,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  carway,  and  saves 
carrying  the  cheese  by  hand.  The  building  is  finished  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  first  described.  I  have  a  constant  supply  of  soft 
spring  water,  running  from  a  spring  on  the  farm.  The  apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  consists  of  a  furnace  or  steamer 
for  heating  water  and  scalding  whey ;  two  cisterns,  wooden  one, 
and  a  tin  one  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  Presses ;  tub  for 
hot  water;  conductor  for  conveying  the  whey  to  the  reservoir. 
Cost  of  room  |125.50.  My  milking  bam  or  shed,  24  by  75  feet, 
with  stantials  and  feeding  boxes  for  50  cows ;  the  Joor  is  paved 
with  stone,  it  has  swing  gates  on  the  sides,  and  is  six.  feet  in  the  rear 
of  the  two  buildings  referred  to,  which  makes  it  very  easy  of  ac- 
cess for  the  milkers ;  it  also  makes  a  division  in  my  cattle  yard, 
and  affords  a  fine  large  loft  for  storing  hay  or  com  fodder.  Cost 
$180.50.    The  eost  of  the  three  buildings  is  $588.92. 

The  advantages  claimed,  are :  First,  economy  of  constmction; 
second,  facilities  for  doing  work;  third,  preventives  against 
flies,  (by  dark  shutters  and  wire  gauze  for  windows ;)  fourth,  se- 
cnirity  against  freezing  in  winter;  fifth,  internal  arrangements, 
(xx)uiiters,  &c. ;)  sixth,  soft  spring  veater,  drainage,  &c. ;  seventh, 
conveniences  for  milking,  feeding,  &c. ;  eighthi  general  appear- 
aiice. 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 
Hekrt  Wagsr  Ain>  Moses  Eahes,  Committee, 
The  Committee  report,  that  they  have  examined  all  the  speci- 
mens offered  for  competition,  and  have  awarded  the  followii^ 
premiums : 

To  Israel  Denlo,  of  Rome,  Oneida  county^  the  first  premimn 
of  $15.00  is  awarded  on  three  tubs  of  very  superior  butter,  which 
xefleets  great  credit  on  the  maker,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
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mittee,  is  condusiye  evidence  that  great  improrementd  ate  being 
made  in  the  manu&ctore  of  this  valuable  article  of  consumption. 

.To  Noah  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  of  Homer,  Cortland  county,  the  second 
premium  of  $10.00  is  awarded  on  three  tubs  of  very  good  butter, 
which  shows  great  skill  and  judgment  in  the  maker. 

To  L.  L.  French,  of  Warren,  Herkimer  county,  the  Committee 
recommend  a  premium  of  |5.00  on  three  firkins,  taken  from 
an  entire  dairy,  which  is  very  good  butter,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  being  too  highly  salted.  Several  other  samples  were 
offered  of  good  butter,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commit- 
tee not  quite  up  to  the  standard  to  entitle  them  to  premiums. 

In  cheese  there  was  no  competition,  there  being  but  one  sample 
offered,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  not  of  sufficient 
merit  to  authorize  the  award  of  a  premium ;  and  your  Committee 
regret  that  there  should  not  be  more  interest  taken  in  this  impor- 
tai^  part  of  our  exhibition. 

The  Committee  have  examined  the  several  statements  accoim- 
panying  the  different  samples  of  butter,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
some  valuable  suggestions  and  improvements  are  given  in  the 
statementof  Mr.  Benio,  and  the  Committee  would  recommend  that 
it  be  published. 

Statement  of  L  DenuPs  Mdtmer  of  Making  Butter.      ^ 
The  milk,  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cows,  is  strained  through 
a  fine  linen  cloth  into  pans  containing  about  six  quarts  each. 
The  pans  are  set  on  a  rack  made  of  slats  one  inch  thick  and  about 
eight  inches  apart. .  The  temperature  is  kept  as  near  as  may  be  at 
from  50  to  60  degrees,  and  the  milk  allowed  to  stand  from  24  to  30    . 
hours  betbre  skimming ;  great  care  should  be  taken,  however,  to 
take  the  cream  from  the  milk  before  it  becomes  sour  and  thick.  ^ 
I  regard  this  as  a  very  important  feature  in  making  fine  butter,  as 
I  consider  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  fine  article  from  milk  that  is 
nor  and  loppered  through*    My  milk  room  is  above  ground  and 
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separate  firom  my  dwelling;  the  ehnmiiig  is  done  with  a  dafih 
chum  and  usnaUy  occupies  about  thirty  minutes.  The  butter  is 
taken  from  the  churn  with  a  ladle,  immediately  after  it  is  gathered, 
and  washed  thoroughly  in  cold  well  water  until  it  is  entirely  free 
from  miU^,  then  salted  with  Ashton's  Liverpool  salt,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  ounces  to  sixteen  pounds  of  butter ;  no  other 
substance  is  used  in  preserving  the  butter.  It  is  then  set  in  the 
cellar  until  the  next  morning,  when  it  is  again  worked  and  packed 
in  white-ash  tubs  for  market.  As  soon  as  a  churning  is  packed,  a 
linen  cloth  well  saturated  in  strong  pickle  is  placed  on  it  to  ex- 
clude the  air  from  it,  and  when  the  package  is  filled  the  same 
eloth  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  butter  and  covered  with  salt  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  depth;  the  salt  is  kept  damp  by  sprinkling 
cold  water  on  it  as  often  as  it  becomes  dry.  The  tubs  as  soon  as 
filled  are  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  cellar  and  set  upon  flat 
stones.  I  wish,  in  connection  with  this  statement,  to  observe  that 
great  complaint  is  made  by  dealers  in  New-Tork,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  country ,''that  the  great  mass  of  butter  from  Oneida  and  Os- 
wego counties  is  poor  in  quality,  badly  put  up,  and  the  packages 
very  inferior  in  make  and  material.  I  think  in  regard  to  the 
make  of  butter  that  the  great  error  lies  in  two  things :  First,  the 
leream  is  generally  left  upon  the  milk  too  long  before  skimming, 
aometimes  for  fear  that  all  the  cream  will  not  be  obtained,  and 
lafiener  because  the  usual  time  for  skimming  has  not  arrived ;  both 
of  these  habits  should  be  abandoned  and  the  cream  taken  off  at . 
the  right  time,  which  is  just  as  the  nulk  is  about  to  change.  The 
second  error  is  want  of  care  in  freeing  the  butter  firom  the  milk  as 
soon  as  taken  f;rom  the  chum.  If  you  have  gone  through  the 
process  correctly  up  to  this  point  you  may  still  get  a  poor  article 
by  leaving  the  milk  in  the  butter  a  little  too  long  after  taking  firom 
the  chum,  or  not  getting  every  particle  of  it  out  at  once. 

Yours,  ftc. 
Rome^  April  21,  1852.  I.  DENIO. 

Statement  of  JVoM  Hitchcocky  Jr. 
The  butter  presented  for  your  inspection  was  made  the  latttir 
^part  of  October  and  the  fore  part  of  November.    My  daiiy  woold 
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average  about  thirtjr-eight  cows  throu^  the  season.  I  have  made 
and  put  down  for  market,  over  and  above  what  we  have  used  in  the 
family,  which  consisted  of  twelve  in  number,  6,285  lbs.,  which  is 
an  average  of  a  little  over  165  lbs.  to  a  cow.  The  milk  when 
taken  from  the  cows  is  placed  in  pans  on  racks  in  a  cool  well  ven* 
tilated  cellar  and  permitted  to  stand  usually  till  it  thickens,  thQ 
cream  is  then  taken  from  the  milk,  put  into  lai^e  cream  pails  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  stands  till  the  following  day  when  it  is  churned ; 
a  dash  chum  is  used,  propelled  by  dog  power.  The  butter  is  then 
taken  from  the  chum  and  the  buttermilk  as  nearly  worked  out  as 
it  well  can  be  with  a  butter  worker,  when  nearly  one  ounce  of 
Ashton's  imported  Liverpool  salt  is  added  to  one  pound  of  butter^ 
and  well  worked  in.  It  is  then  left  to  stand  some  twelve  houre 
and  worked  again,  and  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  it  is  agaia 
-worked  and  packed  for  market.  A  cloth  is  placed  over  the  top  of 
the  tub  or  firkin  when  filled,  which  is  covered  with  nearly  an  inch 
of  salt,  kept  moistened  with  strong  brine,  covered  with  a  flat  stose. 

HOAH  HITCHCOCK,  Ja. 


WINTER  WHEAT. 
Samuel  JL  Tkompufn,  Sitaukeiy  Lang  Island. 
Statement  in  relation  to  a  crop  of  wheat,  raised  by  Samuel  L. 
Thompson,  of  S^auket,  Suffolk  oo.,  Long  Island,  54^  bushels 
per  acre. 

1.  The  land  on  which  the  wheat  was  grown,  had  had  two  crops 
of  Indian  com  taken  from  it,  without  any  manure  being  applied, 
excqpt  in  the  hills  of  com,  and  then  a  crop  of  oats  without  ai^ 
manure,  and  those  crops  had  been  taken  in  constant  suocessioni 
pieoeding  the  sowing  of  the  wheat. 

« 

2.  The  land  was  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  soil  of  a 
loamy  rich  nature.  The  farm  is  located  at  Setauket,  in  the  town 
of  Brookhaven,  north  side  of  Long  Island. 
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3.  After  oats  harvest^  there  was  about  twenty  loads  of  barn- 
yard manure  put  to  the  acre,  on  the  oats  stubble,  and  plowed  un- 
her  deep,  and  the  ground  well  harrowed.  Then  at  sowing  tune, 
there  was  sowed  on  about  four  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian  Guano 
to  the  acre.  There  was  about  a  bushel  and  three  pecks  of  golden 
Australian  wheat  sown  to  the  acre. 

4.  The  wheat  was  sown  the  20th  September,  1850 ;  sowed  bioad- 
east,  and  plowed  in  lightly,  with  the  guano,  about  three  inches 
deep.  The  wheat  was  harvested  the  15th  July,  1851,  thrashed 
with  a  thrashing  machine,  and  cleaned  with  a  fanning  mill.  Tlie 
yield  was,  one  hundred  and  nine  bushels  from  two  acres,  and  the 
wheat  was  measured  with  a  sealed  half  bushel.  The  wheat  was 
sold  at  |4  per  bushel,  for  seed,  and  taken  to  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  amount  realised  for  the  product  of  the  two 
acres,  was  |436. 

5.  The  expense,  or  worth  of  bam-yard  manure  in  the  coane 
state  in  which  it  was,  when  applied,  was  50  cents  per  load,|10 
per  acre ;  of  the  guano,  $10  per  acre.  Total  for  the  two  acres, 
f40.  The  expense  of  plowing,  culture,  manure,  and  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  seed,  $5  per  acre,  maldng  $10  for  the  two  acres. 
The  expense  of  harvesting  and  thrashing  the  grain,  &c.,  $6  per 
acre ;  making  $12  for  the  two  acres.  The  expense  or  value  of 
the  seed  used,  was  |8.75  per  acre ;  for  two  acres,  $17.50. 


Recapitulation. 

Total  for  manure, ••• .  $40  00 

Culture,  manure,  plowing,  &c., 10  00 

Harvesting,  thrashing,  &c., : 12  00 

Seedwheat, 17  50 


$79  50 
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Received  for  the  wheat,. |436  00 

Worth  of  the  straw, 10  00 

1446  00 
Total  cost  and  expense, 79  00 

Net  profit, $366  50 


Suffolk  Couhty,  ss. — ^Edward  Oakes,  being  duly  sworn,  says, 

he  is  a  surveyor,  that  he  surveyed  with  chain  and  compass,  the 

land  upon  which  Samuel  L.  Thompson  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the 

past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  two  acres,  and  no  more. 

EDWABD  OAKES,  Surveyor. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  17th  ? 
day  of  December,  1851,      ) 

Jonas  B.  Blydenburg,  Justice* 

Suffolk  Covnty,  ss. — Samuel  L.  Thompson,  being  duly  swonii 
Bays,  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  Golden  Australian  wheat,  the  past 
season  upon  the  land  surveyed  by  Mr.  Edward  Oakes,  and  the 
quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon,  was  one  hundred  and  nine  bushels, 
measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel ;  and  that  he  was  assisted  in 
harvesting  said  crop  by  Henry  Erankink,  and  that  the  statement 
annexed,  subscribed  by  this  deponent,  as  to  the  manner  of  cultiva- 
tion, expenses,  &c.,  is  in  all  respects  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief;  and  that  the  sample  of  grain  exhibited,  is  a  &ir 
average  of  the  whole  crop. 

SAMUEL  L.  THOMPSON. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  tliis  15th  ) 

day  of  December,  1851,      5 

Jonas  B.  Bltdenbubgh,  Jiut^tce. 

» 

Suffolk  County,  ss.— Henry  Krankink,  being  duly  sworn,  says, 
that  he  assisted  Samuel  L.  Thompson  in  harvesting,  getting  out 
■and  measuring  his  crop  of  wheat,  referred  to  in  the  abore  aflELda- 

[Ag.  Trans.  1852.]  18 
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Tits,  and  that  the  gnantitf  of  grain,  was  one  hnnditd  and  nine 
bushels,  as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  Samuel  L.  Thompson. 

HENRT  ERANKTNK. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  15th  ? 
day  of  December,  1851,      5 

Jonas  B.  Bltdenburgh,  Ju^rice. 

E.  M.  Bradley  J  Eatt  Bloomfieldj  Ontario  County. 
The  field  upon  which  this  crop  of  wheat  was  grown,  of  five  acres 
'fz\i  ^^  ^  ^^^  spring  of  1849,  manured  with  about  forty  loads  of 
bam  yard  manure  and  planted  to  oorn.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  it 
was  plowed  without  manuring  and  sowed  to  oats,  barley  and  peas. 
The  &11  of  1850,  it  was  once  plowed,  without  manuring,  eight 
inches  deep,  and  sowed  the  10th  of  September  with  two  bushels 
per  acre  of  Soule's  wheat,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in.  No  fur- 
ther culture.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  loam  mixed  with  gravel,  and 
lays  gently  undulating. 

The  25th  of  July,  it  was  just  goix^  out  of  the  mUk,  and  was  cut 
with  a  common  hand  cradle,  bound  in  small  sheaves  and  set  up  in 
open  stooks  to  dry.  As  soon  as  dry  it  was  hauled  into  the  bam, 
thrashed,  cleaned  and  marketed  the  15th  of  September,  and  found 
to,  yield  226  yVt  bushels  of  fine  quality  of  wheat.  The  crop  was 
plastered  the  first  of  May  with  100  lbs.  of  plaster  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  crop  was  as  follows : 

Five  days  work  plowing  and  harrowing,  hand  and  team,.  $10  00 

Eleven  bushels  seed,  8^.  per  bushel, 11  00 

Sowing  seed,  3«.,« • 38 

One  quarter  ton  plaster,  $4  per  ton ;  sowing  plaster,  9s.^.  2  00 

Six  days  cutting  and  putting  up, • 6  00 

Securing,  three  daye,  thrashing,  oleaning  and  marketing, 

twenty-four  days, 27  00 

Interest  on  land  at  100  dollars  per  acre, 38  50 


$94  88 
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The  valne  of  crop  was : 

226tV«  bushda  wheat  at  91  eta.  per  bushel, $206  16 

Tan  tons  straw  at  12f.  perton, 15  00 

$221  16 

Balance  in  &roT  of  crop,  $126.28 — equal  to  $23.00'peraere. 

ELISHA  M.  BRADLEY. 
Proofs  as  required  by  the  Sodety  given,  as  in  the  preceding  ease 
of  Mr.  Thompson. 

James  McCready^  2(1,  PlaUsburghy  Clinton  County. 
The  land  has  been  under  cultivation  about  thirty-five  years,  the 
soil  clay  and  muck,  land  level,  descending  a  little  to  the  east ;  sum- 
mer fallowed,  no  manure  used  on  this  or  the  previous  crop,  which 
was  spring  wheat ;  one  and  half  bushel  seed  to  the  acre,  sown  broad 
cast  the  last  week  In  August ;  red  chaff  wheat ;  harvested  with 
sickle,  thrashed  in  the  month  of  Becember  with  a  machine,  cleaned 
with  a  fan  mill;  two  acres  and  130  rods;  yield,  121  bushels,  60 
pounds  to  the  bushel ;  worth  one  dollar  per  bushel. 

121  bushels  at  $1.00  per  bushel, $121  00 

Straw, 6  00 

$127  00 

Expenses  of  Cultivation. 

Six  days  plowing  three  times,  $1.50  per  day, ....  $9  00 

One  and  a  half  day's  dragging  at  $1.50, 2  25 

4f\  bushels  seed  at  $1.12^  per  bushel, 4  76 

Beaping  at  $2.00  per  acre, 5  62 

Binding  and  shocking, , 2  13 

Thrashing,  at  9  cts  per  bushel, 10  89 

Carting, 1  50 

Interest  on  land  at  $50  per  acre, 7  00 

$43  14 

Net  nroflt, $83  86 

JAMES  McCREADY,  2d. 

(Proofs  as  required  by  the  Society.) 
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SPRING  WHEAT. 
Charles  W.  EMsy   Westmorelandj  Oneida  County. 
Statement  of  the  method  of  cultivation  of  a  ciop  of  spring 
wheat  raised  by  Charles  W.  £ells,of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county. 

The  previous  crop  was  com,  which  was  about  one  half  manured 
in  the  hill,  and  the  other  half  was  coarse  manure  plowed  in ;  no 
manure  the  present  season.  The  soil  is  gravelly  loam,  in  good 
condition.  The  farm  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  on 
an  elevation  inclining  to  the  east;  the  land  was  plowed  eight 
inches  deep  about  the  middle  of  April.  April  24,  sowed  four 
bushels  Siberian  sprii:^  wheat,  broad-cast,  previously  prepared  by 
soaking  in  strong,  brine,  and  adding  as  much  lime  as  would  adhere 
to  the  wheat  while  wet,  and  covered  deep  as  possible  with  a  lar^ge 
steel-tooth  cultivator.  The  crop  was  harvested  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, about  the  middle  of  August ;  thrashed  with  a  flail  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  The  market  price  of  wheat  at  Clinton,  is  one 
dollar  a  bushel.    Yield  66  ^Vv  bushels  upon  two  acres. 

Expense  of  cultivation  and  interest  on  land, |28  00 

Proceeds  of  crop,  at  |1.00  per  bush., 61  66 

(Proofs  as  required  by  the  Society  .•) 


BAHLET. 

Benjamin  Enosy  Be  Ruyter,  Madison  County. 
2 J  acres — 118 J  bushels — 52}t  bushels  per  acre. 
Soil  a  gravelly  loam  with  a  slight  admixture  of  sand.  Last  year 
crop  barley,  86  j^  bushels — ^plowed  ten  inches  deep.  Last  of  April , 
1851,  harrowed  and  plowed  the  lot ;  and  first  week  in  May  sowed 
six  bushels  of  two  rowed  (Hess)  barley  and  harrowed  it  in  and 
rolled  with  a  heavy  roller.  Harvested  middle  of  August,  and 
thrashed  as  soon  as  the  grain  was  dry. 

Expense  and  interest  on  land  at  |50.00  per  acre, |16  87 

Proceeds  at  65  cts.  per  bushel, 76  86 

(Proofs  as  required  by  the  Society.)* 
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Eli  R.  Dix^  Vemm^  Oneida  County.  I\vo  acres,  94  fo<fc— 117 
bushels,  three  'pecks  Barley. 
Soil  mostly  alluvial,  gravelly  loam,  (three-fourths  of  an  acre 
gravelly  and  rolling  land,)  thirty  loads  of  manure  of  thirty  bush- 
els each,  used.  Plowed  once,  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep.  Sowed 
eight  bushels  ^eed ;  25ih  April,  seeded  to  grass  and  roller  passed 
over  the  field;  harvested  in  August;  thrashed  last  December.. 
A  small  stream  of  water  was  turned  on  the  upper  comer  of  the 
alluvial  part  of  the  Isind  the  winter  before  sowing  and  continued 
on  until  about  the  time  of  plowing,  and  was  decidedly  advanta- 
geous, the  yield  being  much  larger  than  on  the  other  portions  of 
the  field.  Previous  crops  com,  two  years  on  part,  and  on  the  al- 
luvial  soil,  flax,  hemp,  barley  and  potatoes  for  thirty-five  years 
past.  The  manure  used  for  two  seasons  was  long  bam-yard 
manure. 

Expenses  of  cultivation  and  interest  on  land  at  $50.00  per 

acre, • $35  36 

Proceeds,  117  bushels  three  peckf.  at  70  cts., • . .  • .   82  42 

The  barley  by  standard  weighs  exceeded  the  meaaurement  eon- 
siderably.    (Proofs  as  required.) 


Wmiam  Davison,  Uartwick,  Otsego  Chwi$y.  Tnoo  acres  and  two- 
fifths  of  barley,  llOj^  bushels. 
Soil  dark  loam ;  plowed  seven  inches  deep ;  field  in  meadow  for 
five  years  previous  to  1850,  when  it  was  plowed  six  inches  deep 
and  planted  to  potatoes ;  no  manure  applied  to  either  crop ;  sown 
7ih  April ;  harvested  80th  July ;  thrashed  Ist  November.   . 

Expenses  and  interest  on  land, » $30  00 

Proceeds  at  65  cts.  per  bushel^ « « • . «  71  82 

(Prooft  as  required.) 
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INDIAN  CORN. 

Eisha  Jtf.  Bradley  J  East  BloamfieJdj  OrUario  County.     TWo  acres  of 

Com — Mnety-three  bubeh  per  acre. 

The  field  upon  which  this  crop  was  raised,  was  formerly  a  part 

of  two  fields ;  last  year  one  half  of  the  field  was  a  corn  stubble, 

and  the  other  half  a  clover  lay  of  gome  years  standing.    The  part 

of  the  field  upon  which  com  was  grown  a  year  ago,  was  a  clover 

lay  in  the  spring  of  1850,  when  it  was  manured  with  forty  loads 

of  manure  per  acre,  once  plowed,  and  planted  with  com ;  yield, 

.about  80  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  the  field  was  manured  with  thiily  loads 
of  common  barn  yard  manure  per  acre,  once  plowed  the  first 
week  in  May,  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  (the  field  having  been 
deeply  tilled  before,)  thoroughly  harrowed,  and  marked  out  in 
Tov^s  three  feet  apart  each  way,  with  a  common  corn  marker. 
The  19th  of  May  it  was  planted  with  eight  rowed  corn,  (the  varied 
known  as  the.  <<  Yellow  Vermont,'^  five  kernels  being  planted  in 
each  hill,  and  all  allowed  to  remain;  the  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre,  ten  quarts.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  the  field  lies 
gently  undulating. 

As  soon  as  planted,  poles  were  placed  four  rods  apart  around 
the  field,  and  twine  placed  thereon,  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground  (so  as  to  allow  a  horse  to  pass  under  it)  to  protect  the  com 
from  crows.  The  com  began  to  make  its  appearance  above  ground 
the  18th  of  May,  when  it  was  ashed  with  a  teaspoon  full  of  com- 
mon wood  ashes  to  each  hill  (or  two  bushels  per  acre.)  The  last 
of  May  it  was  cultivated  each  way  with  a  common  com  cultivator, 
and  thoroughly  hoed ;  and  plastered  with  one  bushel  of  plaster 
per  acre,  applied  directly  to  the. hill.  The  middle  of  June  it  was 
again  cultivated,  and  hoed  as.  at  first,  and  again  ashed  as  before. 
The  last  of  June  it  was  plowed  each  way  with  a  common  shovel 
plow,  and  hoed  the  third  time;  when  it  was  plastered  the  second 
time;  no  further  culture.  The  middle  of  September  it  was 
glazed ;  when  it  was  out  up  by  the  roots,  and  set  up  in  small 
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stooks  to  care;  when  thorougUf  diy  it  was  husked^  the  com 
cribbefl,  and  the  stalks  housed.  The  corn  was  shelled  and  mea- 
sured the  last  of  December,  and  the  first  week  of  the  present 
month,  and  found  to  yield  516^  bushels  of  good  merchantable  corn. 

The  Expenses  of  crop  were  as  follows: 

Labor  of  plowing,  harrowing  and  marking, |15  75 

Six  days  planting  at  |1.00  per  day,  putting  up  twine 

$1.00,  ashing  and  plastering,  |4.00, 11  00 

Twenty  bush,  ashes  at  8  cents,  12  bush,  plaster,  fS.OO,  3  60 
Six  days  cultivating  and  plowing  out  com  at  |1.50  per 

day,  25  days  hoeing  at  $1.00  per  day, •        34  00 

f'iTe  days  cutting  up  at  $1 .00  per  day,  27  days  husking 

at  $1.00  per  day,  securing  crop  |10.00, 42  00 

Twelve  days  getting  out  and  8toreiDgcrop,at  75  cts.,. .  •  9  00 

Interest  on  land  at  |100  per  acre, 38  50 

150  loads  of  manure  at  25  cents  per  load,  cartage  and 

spreading  $11.00,  one  third  charged  to  this  crop, ...        15  88 

$169  68 

The  value  of  the  crop  was  as'follows : 
516J  bushels  corn,  50  cts.  per  bushel,  and  11  tons  stalks,  at  $3  per 

ton, • $291  18 

Deduct  expenses, 169  68 

Leaving  a  balance  in  fovor  of  the  crop,of $121  45 

about  $22  per  acre. 

(Proofii  as  required  by  the  Society.) 


PEAS. 
E.  S.  Salisbury  J  Jefferson  County. — One  acre  17  rods ;  46  iusMi 

20  lbs.  per  acre. 
1st.  Previous  crop  com ;  five  loads  manure  applied  on  one  por- 
tion of  the  piece. 

2d.  Soil,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  mostly  clay.    The  fkna 
on  which  the  crop  of  peas  grew  is  located  in  the  town  of  fellii- 
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borgh^  Jefferson  county,  between  the  two  Sig  Sandy  Creeks,  abont 
four  miles  from  Lake  Ontario. 

3d.  No  manure  was  applied  to  the  crop  this  year.  Three  and 
one-half  bushels  crown  head  peas  were  sowed  on  the  piece. 

4th.  The  ground  was  once  plowed  at  a  depth  of  ten  inches,  on 
the  16th  of  April.  On  the  22d  of  April,  ground  well  harrowed 
down,  peas  sown  broadcast,  and  plowed  in  with  one  horse  com 
plow,  at  a  depth  of  four  inches,  and  left  in  the  furrow.  August 
11th  and  12th,  cut  peas  with  scythe.  On  the  15th  August,  draw- 
ed  peas  and  put  them  in  barn — ^three  large  loads.  November  10th, 
finished  thrashing  and  cleanings  thrashed  with  common  flail, 
and  cleaned  twice  with  fanning  mill,  and  measured  in  sealed 
half-bushel,  and  weighed  on  patent  scales.  The  yield  was  forty- 
five  bushels  twelve  quarts,  and  weighed  61  j^  lbs.  per  bushel,  mak- 
ing 46  bushels  and  20  lbs.  by  weight.  Peas  have  not  been  sold ; 
are  worth  at  my  farm  |1.25  per  bushel. 

Expenses  and  interest  on  land,. |14  42 

Proceeds— Peas,  at  11.25  per  bushel, $56  72 

Straw, ^ . .      4  50 

«61  22 


BEANS. 
JE.  S,  Saliiiuryj  J^erson  Cmmiy. — One  acre  ;  34  /g  Bushels. 

1.  Previous  crop,  potatoes ;  forty  loads  bam  yard  manure  having 
been  applied  before  planting  the  potatoes. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  land  wap  good  and  clean,  soil,  gravelly 
loam ;  the  farm  on  which  the  cro(  of  beans  was  raised,  is  located 
in  the  town  of  Ellisburgh,  Jefferson  co.,  situated  and  lying  be- 
tween the  two  J3ig  Sandy  Creeks,  about  four  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario. 

3.  No  manure  was  applied  to  the  crop  this  year;  one  bushel  of 
the  small  Early  Vermont  bean  was  planted  on  the  acre. 

4.  The  ground  was  twice  plowed  at  a  depth  of  eight  inches  ; 
first  on  the  25th  of  AprU,  second  on  the  2nd  of  June,  then  bar- 
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roi^red  down  and  marked,  rows  22  inches  apart ;  marked  with  com 
marker,  by  putting  two  runners  between  the  others ;  beans  planted 
June  3d,  by  dropping  the  seed  along  in  the  rows,  about  six  beans 
to  the  foot ;  hoed  the  beans  twice,  1st  on  the  26th  June ;  2d  time 
from  July  16th  to  18th;  no  cultivator  or  plow  was  used  among 
the  beans.  Sept  6th  to  10th,  pulled  and  stacked  the  beans  on  the 
ground  where  they  grew,  by  putting  stakes  in  the  ground,  and 
stones  and  blocks  of  wood  at  the  bottom  of  each  stack ;  eighty 
stacks  were  made  on  the  acre,  roots  of  the  beans  put  next  the 
poles;  stacks  four  to  five  feet  high,  three  feet  through  at  the  bot- 
tom; Sept.  19th  and  20th,  drawed,  thrashed,  cleaned  and  meas* 
urcd  the  crop ;  the  yield  was  34  bushels  and  2  quarts  per  acre, 
measured  in  sealed  half  bushel,  weighing  63  pounds  per  bushel, 
making  35  bushels  46  pounds  by  weight.  Beans  sold  at  my  place 
soon  after  they  were  thrashed,  at  $1  per  bushel. 

5.  Expense  of  cultivation : 

Plowing,  harrowing  and  marking, $1  75 

Planting, 75 

First  hoeing, 1  13 

Second  hoeing, ; 3  09 

Pulling  and  stacking, 2  40 

Drawing,  thrashing,  cleaning  and  measuring, 1  75 

One  bushel  seed  beans, 1  00 

Board, • 2  50 

Interest  on  land,. , • 3  50 

♦17  87 

6.  Value  of  crop : 

34  /^  bushels  beans,  $1  per  bushel, f34  06 

One  ton  of  bean  pods  and  vines,. ..: 5  00 

♦39  06 
Expenses, ..« « .••....«•..       17  87 

Net  proceeds  per  acre, •    ^21  19 

(Proofi  as  required  by  the  Society.) 
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TIMOTHY  SEED. 
Douw  Van  VecMen. 

Manner  of  cultivation.  This  land  was  seeded  .down  in  the 
spring  of  1849|  on  oats  and  peas.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown  was 
about  fifteen  quarts  of  clover  and  timothy,  half  of  each  mixed, 
and  in  the  year  of  1850,  about  the  15th  of  April,  it  was  sown  with 
about  half  a  bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre ;  the  first  of  July  it  was 
mowed  for  feed,  and  on  the  first  of  October,  it  was  cut  the  second 
time  for  seed  clover;  and  in  1851,  it  was  mowed  for  timothy  seed 
about  the  last  of  August ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  seed  from  th« 
piece,  of  one  acre  and  twenty-two  rods,  was  nine  bushels  and 
eight  quarts. 

(Proofs  as  required,  by  Society.) 

C.  W,  Ekllsj  Westmoreland^  Oneida  County. — Timothy  seed^  one  acrtj 
six  and  a  half  bushels. 

Thie  previous  crop  was  hay.  The  farm  is  located  in  the  town 
of  Westmoreland,  in  the  south-west  corner,  near  the  town  of 
Kirkland,  on  an  elevation  inclining  to  the  east.  The  soil  is 
is  a  gravelly  loam,  in  good  condition;  no  manure  on  the 
land  for  several  years;  the  crop  was  allowed  to  stand  until 
ripe  enough  to  begin  to  shell;  was  then  cradled  up  from  the 
ground  high  as  possible  and  save  all  the  heads ;  bound  up  imme- 
diately  and  set  up  in  stooks  and  let  stand  about  ten  days  before 
carting  to  the  bam.  The  bottom,  or  stubble,  is  mowed  as  soon  as 
the  bundles  are  set  up,  and  carted  to  the  barn  without  drying  at 
all  and  salted,  one  peck  salt  for  every  ton  of  hay.  The  bandies 
were  thrashed  in  December,  with  a  flail,  cleaned  with  a  good  fiui 
mill  and  then  sifted  over  again  with  a  fine  seive. 

Expense  of  cultivation  and  interest  on  land, |7  00 

Produce--seed, 919.60 ;  bay,|8.00,....  .• 87  00 
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CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO, 
By  Thomas  A.  Smithj  Syracuse. 

The  sample  is  from  a  field  of  five  acres,  of  very  uniform  growth. 
Soil  a  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  with  a  free  dry  subsoil.  The 
field,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  former  owner,  was  well  ma- 
nured for  a  single  seascm,  some  eight  years  ago,  with  stable  ma- 
nure,  and  planted  to  com.  Since  then  it  has  been  cropped  with 
wheat,  oats,  Jtc.,  having  been  constantly  under  the  plow,  without 
additional  maniixing,  except  the  use  of  plaster.  In  1850  it  was 
sown  to  Spring  wheat — the  field  very  foul  with  quack^  and  crop 
light. 

1851. — Plowed  last  of  April  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and  fol- 
lowed with  the  subsoil  plow,  loosening  the  bottom  of  the  furrow 
six  or  seven  inches  in  addition.  Harrowed^  and  left  the  field  at 
rest  till  the  fore  part  of  June,  when  about  one-hundred  one-horse 
<3art-*Ioads,  principally  of  horse  manure,  (or  twenty  loads  of  twentfr 
bushels  per  load  per  acre,)  were  spread,  and  covered  with  a  two 
horse  wheel  cultivator.  There  were  mixed  with  the  manure  about 
ten  bushels  of  plaster,  twenty  of  lime,  and  fifty  or  more  of  ashes. 
The  plaster  and  ashes  were  spread  over  the  heap  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  gases,  the  manure  having  been  gathered  and  piled  up  du- 
ring the  spring — while  the  lime  was  mixed  with  the  coarser  por- 
tions to  hasten  decomposition.  By  the  subsequent  shoveling  to 
and  from  the  cart,  these  substances  are  supposed  to  have  been 
generally  diffused  through  the  mass,  and  evenly  spread  over  the 
field,  which  gave  a  dressing  of  lime,  plaster,  and  ashes,  of  about 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  addition  to  the  manure,  and  com- 
bined with  and  preserving  some  of  its  best  properties. 

La^e  quantities  of  juacAr  roots,  were  loosened  by  the  cultivator, 
which  were  raked  into  winrows  by  a  wire  tpoth  horse  rake,  and 
-carted  off  the  field.  .  This  process  was  repeated,  the  second  time 
<$rosslng  the  field  diagonally  to  the  first.  The  cultivating,  &c.) 
effected  a  tripple  purpose— freeing  the  field  in  some  good  measure 
of  what  to  most  farmers  is  considered  a  formidable  enemy,  the 
fiiac/p— thoroughly  incorporating  the  manure  with  the  soil  at  a 
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depth  suited  to  the  early  and  greatest  benefit  of  the  crop— ^and 
leaving  the  surface  well  pulverized^  and  in  a  fine  condition  for 
planting.  This  fine  pulverization  of  the  soil  I  consider  as  effecting 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  final  result.  The  subsoil  plowing, 
too,  appeared  to  have  been  highly  beneficial^ 

Planted  firom  15th  to  25th  June;  hoed  twice,  thoroughly  run 
ning  the  Cultivator  between  the  rows  at  each  hoeing,  and  going 
over  the  field  a  third  time  with  the  ho^,  to  cut  out  the  weeds  and 
grass  that  had  escaped  the  regular  hoeings.  Cut  and  housed  from 
10th  to  20th  September.  The  exact  amount  per  acre  is  not  ascer- 
tained, as  the  leaf  has  not  been  taken  from  the  stalk.  It  was  esti- 
mated, however,  by  those  familiar  with  the  culture,  that  the  crop 
would  yield  eighteen  or  twenty  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  Nor 
has  any  detailed  account  of  expenses  been  kept ;  but  estimating 
the  cost  by  the  same  authority,  at  |45  per  acre ;  and  also  the  value 
at  18.00  per  hundred,  which  is  said  to  be  the  average  price,  though 
last  year  the  crop  sold  at  |10  and  rewards,  and  the  product,  at 
1,800  pounds,  the  proceeds  would  be  |144  per  acre,  or  affording  a 
profit  of  |99  per  acre,  including  use  of  land. 

THOMAS  A.  SMITH. 

Dated  Syracuse^  January  20, 1852. 


FLAX. 

Beryamin  Akin^  Rensselaer  County* 

Rensselaer  County^  ss 

Daniel  F.  Aikin  being  sworn  says,  he  is  a  surveyor,  that  he 

surveyed  with  chain  and  compass  the  land  upon  which  Benjamin 

Akin  raised  a  crop  of  flax  this  past  season,  and  that  the  land  was 

in  one  continuous  piece,  and  that  the  quantity  is  one  and  yVf 

acires  and  no  more. 

'    D.  F,  AKIN,  Surveyor. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  ? 
15thdayofJan.,1852, 5 

^    ■    ■      J.  L.  Vak  Woert,  Justice. 
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County  of  Rensselaer^  ss. 

BeDjamin  Akin  being  duly  sworn  says,  that  he  raised  a  crop  of 
jSax  the  past  season,  upon  the  land  surveyed  by  Daniel  F.  Akin, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  flax  raised  thereon,  as  rendered  by  Mar- 
tin G.  Eycleshymer,  was  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  flax  seed  raised  thereon,  was  twenty- 
three  bushels,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel ;  and  that  he  was 
assisted  in  harvesting  and  measuring  said  crop  of  flax  by  Warren 
Akin,  and  that  the  statement  annexed,  subscribed  by  this  depo- 
nent, as  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  expenses,  &c.,  is  in  all 
respects  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

BENJAMIN  AKIN. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  ) 
15th  day  of  January,  1852, ) 

J.  L.  Van  Woert,  Justice^ 

Statement  of  above  deponent. 
The  soil  is  a  heavy  loam,  on  upland;  the  crop  next  preceding 
the  flax  was  oats,  and  the  crop  preceding  that  was  corn,  which 
previously  had  lain  to  pasturage  for  a  number  of  years,  no  manure 
was  used  on  any  of  the  crops. 

One  and  a  half  day's  work  with  team  in  plowing,, |3  00 

Half  day  in  dragging  and  sowing  the  seed, 1  00 

Six  days  in  pulling  flax  at  $1.00  per  day, 6  00 

Two  days  in  thrashing  and  cleaning  seed,  at  $1.00, 2  00 

One  day  in  spreading  and  taking  up,  .  • , , , • .  •  1  00 

One  day  with  team  in  drawing  in  the  flax,  and  drawing 

ittothemill, 2  00 

Oneandahalf  bushels  seed  $1.50  per  bushel, •...  2  25 

Paid  for  dressing  and  marking  the  flax, 15  96 

Interest  on  land, 10  50 

$43  71 
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Cr. 

By  23  bnshels  dean  seed  which  is  saved  for  SQwing,  and 

is  worth  $1 .50  per  bushel, $3&  50 

798  pounds  dressed  flax,  sold  for  10  cents  per  pound, . .      79  80 

$115  30 


Sworn  to  before  me  this  t 
15th  day  of  January,  1859,  ) 

J.  L.  Van  Woebt,  Jusiict. 

Rensselaer  County^  SS.  • 

Warren  Akin  being  duly  sworn  says,  he  assisted  Beiuamin 

Akin  in  harvesting,  getting  out,  and  measuring  his  crop  of  flax, 

referred  to  in  the  above  affidavits,  and  that  the  quantity  of  flax 

seed  was  twenty-three  bushels  as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  Ben- 

jamin  Akin. 

WARREN  AKIN. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  ? 
15th  day  of  January,  1852,  j 

J.  L.  Van  Woert,  JiLstice, 

Reiisselaer  County^  ss. 

Martin  C.  Eycleshymer,  being  duly  sworn  says,  that  he  dressed 

with  the  assistance  of  his  hands,  the  crop  of  flax  referred  to  in 

the  affidavit  of  Benjamin  Akin,  and  that  the  mill  weight  was 

seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds,  and  that  the  same  weighed 

in  Troy,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds,  and  that  the  flax 

was  clean  dressed  and  sold  for  ten  cents  per  pound. 

MARTIN  C.  EYCLESHYMER. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  ) 
16thof  January,  1852,    ] 

J.  L.  Van  Woert,  Justice  Peace 
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GRAIN  AND  SEEDS. 
Bcffj.  N.  HuHTiNGTOF,  JosEPH  Ca&t,  Tro0.  B.  Abdsn,  Committzb. 
.    The  committee  on  Grain  and  Seeds  having  completed  their  la- 
bors, beg  leave  to  report: 

But  two  samples  of  Spring  Wheat  were  entered  for  premiums ; 
the  weight  per  bushel  was  the  same,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty, that  your  committee  could  decide  on  which  to  award  the 
premiums ;  after  close  examination,  however,  we  have  concluded 
to  award  premiums  as  follows : 

First— To  Geo.  K.  Eells,  of  Kirklandy  Oneida  county,  on  hi» 
sample,  weight  per  bushel,  61  lbs.  |8.  Second— To  David  Con- 
radt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county,  on  his  sample  of  Tea  Wheat, 
weight  per  bushel,  61  lbs.  $5. 

Only  one  sample  of  Barley  was  entered  for  premium,  which  was 
a  fair  sample  of  four  rowed  barley ;  we  award  the  first  premium 
to  William  Davison,  of  Hartwick,  Otsego  county,  on  his  sample, 
weight  per  bushel,  49^  lbs.,  $5. 

Only  one  sample  of  Timothy  seed  was  entered  for  premium,  it 
was  a  superior  article  of  well  cleaned  plump  seed ;  we  award  the 
first  premium  to  Charles  W.  Eells,  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  co., 
on  his  sample,  weight  per  bushel,  45  lbs.  10  oz.  |5. 

Only  two  samples  of  corn  were  entered  for  premium,  and  both 
of  excellent  quality ;  the  difference  in  the  weight,  has  had  some 
influence  in  the  decision,  to  which  the  committee  have  arrived ;  we 
award  premiums  as  follows,  viz : 

First — ^B.  B.  Kirtland,  of  Greenbush,  for  his  sample,  weight  per 
bushel,  58^  lbs,  prem.  $5.  Second — ^Adam  Laborence,  of  Bethle- 
hem, on  his  sample,  weight  per  bushel,  56^  lbs.,|3. 

One  sample  of  Rye  only  entered,it  was  of  the  Multicole  variety, 
and  of  fair  quality  for  the  kind  ^  it  was  entered  by  David  Con- 
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radt,  of  Brunswick ;  the  weight  per  bushel,  55^  lbs. ;  we  award 
to  Mr.  Gonradt,  the  first  premium  of  |5. 

Three  samples  of  Oats  were  entered  for  premium.  Tour  com- 
mittee do  not  feel  authorised,  under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  to 
award  a  premium  on  more  than  one  sample ;  the  other  two  were 
mixed  with  barley,  not  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  which 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  article,  while  the  seed  was  no  better 
than  the  one  on  which  a  premium  is  hereby  awarded ;  we  award 
first  premium  to  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  for  his  sample,  weight  39 
lbs. }  prem.  $5. 

Messrs.  Bapalje  &  Co.  of  Rochester,  Monroe  county,  presented 
for  exhibition  several  varieties  of  Peas,  Beans  and  Garden  Seeds, 
which  were  duly  entered  by  them,  at  the  last  annual  Fair,  but  for 
some  reason,  were  not  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  committee ; 
the  selections  are  numerous  and  appear  to  be  of  a  good  quality. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  Executive  Committee  award  to  Messrs. 
Bapa]ye  &  Co.,  a  Silver  Medal. 

Messrs.  Emeiy  &  Co.  of  Albany,  presented  for  exhibition  from 
their  seed  store,  a  great  variety  of  Beans,  Peas  and  other  seedSy 
apparently  of  excellent  quality,  and  great  taste  showed  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement. 

The  committee  are  gratified  with  the  exhibition  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  have  no  doubt  that  the  exhibition  of  grain  and  seeds  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  will  prove  of  very  great  im 
portance. 
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(A.)— PREMIUMS. 
1851. 

Jan.  16«  Paid  A.  R.  Dutton,  on  beans, 1  $10  00 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  on  oats, 3  20  00 

do         on  potatoes, 3  15  00 

Ela  Merriam,  on  butter,  ••••••••    4  15  00 

Nat.  Hayward,  on  carrots, 5  6  00 

P.  Crispell,  jr. ,  on  corn, 6  20  00 

E.  R.  Dix,  on  barley, 7.  10  00 

M.  6.  Warner,  on  tobaccp, 8  5  00 

Jan.  24.           D.  J.  Millard,  on  implements,  ••••11  8  00 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  en  molas^, . .  •'• .  12  10  00 

Robt.  Eells,  on  grass  seed  &  com,  13  20  00 

Geo.  K.  Eells,  on  oats,  &c., 14  13  00 

E.  Risley  &  Co.,  on  carrots, 15  8  00 

Wm.  Baker,  on  barley, 16  6  00 

V.  H.  Hallecic,  on  turnips, 17  10  00 

E.  M.  Bradley,  on  barley,  &c.,.  ..18  25  00 

Justus  White,  on  wheat, 19  5  00 

Mrs.  A.  Howland,  on  needlework,  20  8  00 

Jan.  29.           W.  Comstock,  on  swine, 29  13  00 

Feb.  1.           D.  D.  T.  More,  on  farm,  (cup^)  ..31  30  00 

3.  .         E.  M.  Bradley,  on    do      (do)   . .  32  20  00 

5.           Mrs.  E.  Bpwen,  on  dom.  manufrs,  33  4  00 

5.           Minerva  Pine,        do           do        34  2  00 

7.  Rob't  Eells,  on  cheese, 35  10  00 

8.  Alex.  Thompson,  on  flowers, . .  •  •  •  40  3  00 
10.           Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Beaverstock,  D.  M.,  41  3  00 

20.           Robert  Lovett,  medals, 42  23  75 

25-           Nahum  Taft,  on  potatoes, 43  15  00 

28.           Rawson  Harmon,  on  farm,  (cup,)  .44  50  00 

28.           A.  Bryant  &  Son,  on  fruit,  &c.,  1846,  45  3  00 

28.                   do                   do             1848,  46  13  00 

28.                   do                   do             1849,  47  '      9  00 

Mar.  8.           S.  L.  Thompson,  on  wheat, 55  15  00 

J2.           Ellwanger&  Barry,  onfruits,  1849,  56  5  00 

26.           Gertrude  Du  Bold,  on  needlework,  58  8  00 
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April     7^  Paid  E.  A.  Van  Alstyne,  on  flonren,.  .68  |2  00 

12,          S.  J.  Thomas,  on  Essay, 69  100  00 

17,          Mrs-  B.  B.  Voorhies,  on  D,  M.,.  71  ^13  00 

May       7,          Joseph  Cary,*on  butter, 79  10  00 

Jfine     30,    '      Wm.  Hotchkiss,  Jr.,  on  wheat, . .  86  20  00 

B.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  on  rabbits,  87  3  00 

JUy       9,          Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhies,  on  D.  M.,  .92  2  00 

Ang.    21,          Robt.  Lovett,  ibr  medals, 96  31/)  42 

Sept.     4,          H.  R.  Gardiner,  on  D.  M., 102  1  00 

II,          Robt.  Lovett,  for  medals, 105  7  50 

20,          Elwanger&Barry,  on  flowers,  &c.  106  20  00 

Hogh  MQlholland,on  vegetables,  107  3  00 

E.  S.  Treat,  on  poultry, 108  3  00 

'  Bissell  &  Hooker,  on  fruit, 109  5  00 

Jas.  Buchan,  on  vegetables,  •  • . .  110  6  00 

Mis.  E.  M.  Eaton,  on  needlework,  111  2  00 

Mrs.  Eliza  Mahew,  on  D..  M., . . .  112  4  00 

Geo.  Hammell,  on  cheese,. .  •  •  •  •  113  1 5  00 

Rich.  Capper,  on  cattle,  kc....'.  114  35  00 

E.  Sheldon,  on  cattle,  .••.«..••  115  1 5  00 

G.  Pennell,  on  horsefl, 116  ,15  00 

Chas.W.  IngersoU,  on  horses,  ••'  117  15  00 

Albert  Howland,  on  cattle, 118  5  00 

Jas.  Cobb,  on  grain, •••«.  119  3  00 

Allen  Ayrault,  on  cattle, 120  7  00 

\                        A.  M.  Starkweather,  on  horses,. .  121  -  10  00 

•    Robt.  Fowler,  on  cattle, 122  15  00 

W.  Summerville,    do     123  15  00 

.M:  Vernon,             do      124  30  00 

.  W.  P.  Nottingham, on  horses,. . .  125  20  00 

Rowland  Sotham,  on  cattle,  ....  126  30  00 

Fred.  Paster,  on  cattle,* 127  25  00 

J.  C.  Peck,           do       128  5  00 

Hiram  Sheldon,   do       129  iiO  00 

Samuel  Baker  on  cattle, 130  10  00 

Geo.  H.  Goodhue,  on  plowing, .  •  131  10  00 

Allen  Ayrault,  on  cattle, 132  70  00 
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Sept    2O4  paid  Samuel  Baker  on  horses, 13  |25  00 

Jacob  Bowles,        do       •'  134  5  00 

J         ^    '             T.  6.  Goodwell,  on  sheep, 135  13  00 

John  Afuir,  ob  catUe,. 136  10  00 

Bawson  Harmon,  on  cattle, . .  •  •  •  137  20  00 

do             on  grain, 138  10  00 

•                    William  H.  Cox,  on  sheep, 139  10  00 

^.                  P.  S.  Eastman,  on  implements,.  •  140  3  00 . 

J.  S.  Eastman,              do   *  141  5  00 

Geo.  Warren,  on  horses, 143  8  00 

P.  W.  Collins,  on  poultry, 142  13  00 

Elias  T.  Barlow,  on  sheep,  ...'••  144  8  00 

8.  H.  Church,          do        145  3  00 

L.  E.  Haddock,  cm  poultry, ....  146  3  00 

C.  S.  Ryan  &  Co.,  on  flowers, . « .  147  20  00 

do             on  fruit, 148  3  00 

8.  B.  Colt,  on  poultry, 149  6  00 

Wm.  Rathbun,  on  sheep, 1 50  13  00 

Z.  B.  Wakeman,,  do      151  29  00 

Bawson  Harmon,  do      152  8  00 

C.  B.  Tuttle,  on  implements,  ...  153  5  00 

'  Orrin  Smith,  on  sheep,  . .'. 164  6  00 

Chas.  B.  Meek,    do       •.  155  6  00 

L.  P.  Allen,  on  sheep  &c., 166  31  00 

Wm.  Rathbun,  on  sheep, 157  49  00 

Jos.  Christopher  on  horses, 1 68  10  00 

Geo.  Waffle,             do       169  10  00 

Geo.  Sheffer,  on  cattle  &c., 1^0  68  00 

John  Muir,            do           .  • . . .  161  8  00 

Jas.  Hay  ward,  on  horses, 162  8  00 

Reed  Burritt,  on  sheep, 163  10  00 

•                   H.N. ,oncatUe, 164  3  00 

J                           John  P. ,    do       165  3  00 

J.  M.  Gillet,  on  horses,. 166  25  00 

L.  H.  Colby,  on  cattle, 167  85  00 

M.  W.  Vaninwager,  on  horses,. ,  168  25  00 

S.  D.  Remington,            do       . .  169  5  00 
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Sept    20,  Paid  Wm.  Pease,  on  horses,. 170 

M.  L.  Hungerford,  do       ••  171 

Samuel  Hecox,  on  sheep,. 172 

Caleb  6asper/on  hiSrses, 173 

R.  C.  Gapper,  on  sheep, 174 

David  Hall,         do        175* 

E.  N.  Sheldon,  on  horses, 176 

Jared  Park,  on  implements,  •  •  •  •  177 

John  Donellan,  on  fruits,  &c.,.  •  •  178 

Alfred  Hall,  on  horses, 179 

T.  ,E.  Hosebury ,  on  sheep,  • .  • . .  1 80 

John  Musson,  on  cattle, 181 

S.  H.  Church,  on  sheep, 182 

E/Sheperdson,  on  cattle, 183 

J.W.Hamlin,        do        184 

W.  H.  Davis,  on  swine, 185 

W.  R.  Utley,  on  grain, 186 

David  I.  Lee,  on  domes,  man.,.  •  187 

Mrs.  £.  Bishop,  do  . .  188 

Isaac  Hills,  on  fruit, 18^ 

John  Cade,  on  sheep,'. 190 

Geo.  Commons,  on  poultry, 191 

Mrs.  T,  Hooker,  on  flowers, ....  192 

David  I.  Lee,  on  sheep, 193 

E.  H.  Hawks,  on  horses, 194 

H.  E.  Smith,  on  implements,. . .  195 

Benjamin  Gauss,  on  sugar,. .....  196 

•      W.  W.  Wadsworth,  on  cattle, ...  1 97 

Marvin  Hopkins,  on  sheep, .  • .  •  •  198 

Wm.  S.  Gypson,        do      ... .  •  199 

Wm.  Swailes,  do      '200 

Mary  Train,  on  dom.  manurrs,  201 

S.  P.  Chapman, on  cattle, ......  202 

Adam  Fei^usson,    do       203 

Wm.  Simmons,  on  needlework,.  204 

,   .  Chas.  Colt,  on  she^, . .  ......  206 

Geo.  J.  Whitney,  on  flowers,  &c.,  206 

• 
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Sept.  20.    Paid  W.  T.  &  L.  Chappell,  on  cattle,  «  207  |18  00 

D.  S.  Baker,                  do          .  208  29  00 

Rufus  Pennell,  on  horses, 209  15  00 

Richard  Gypson,  on  sheep, 210  5  00 

Samuel  Baker,       do     211  5  00 

Mrs.  Hickox,  on  dom.  manufres,  212  5  00 

Mrs.  E.T.  Crocker,  on  wax  floors,  213*  3  00 

Ambrose  Stevens,  on  cattle,  &c.,  214  59  00 

Chas.  Marvel],  poultry, 215  3  00 

I.N.Smith,          do          216  8  00 

C.  W.  Eells,  on  cheese, 217  6  00 

M.  Garrett,  on  swine, 218  3  00 

Caroline  Tice,  on  honey, .......  219  8  00 

R.  Stevens,  on  vegetables, . , .  .^;.  220  3  00 

Jos.  f  ierson,  on  sheep, 221  15  00 

Jos.  Graham,  on  horses, 222  10  00 

Jas.  H.  Jackson,  on  sheep, 223  8  00 

W.  A.  Cook,            do        . ., . .  224  16  00 

N.  M.  Dart,             do        225  18  00 

Orrin  Lathrop,  on  swine, 226  5  00 

C.  N.  Eells,  on  grain,...  •.^..    .  227  8  00 
G.  Cook,  on  domestic  manu&o.,.  228  ^   5  00 

Elihu  Beebe,  on  swine, 229  15  00 

Stepto  Woodruff,  on  butter, 230  25.00 

L.  Vandeventer,  on  swine, 231  10  00 

T.  A.  Gilbert,  on  horses, 232  10  00 

R.  L.  Colt,  on  cattle, 233  45  00 

t                   Ralph  Wade,  on  sheep,  , .  • 234  10  00 

;  ^               W.P.&O.S.  Wainright,  oncattle,  235  60  00 

D.  Hillman  &  Son,  on  sheep,  ...  236  13  00 
^^  .     ^            Theo.  Backus,  on  vegetables-,  .  • .  237  3  00 

Ira  Ricks,  on  cattle, 238  8  00 

J.  T.  Plato,  on  plowing, 239  8  00 

N.  Hayward  &  Son,  on  swine,  .  •  240  8  00 

C.  W.  EellB  on  plowing^ 241  6  0» 

Hiram  Hosmer,*on  horses, 242  15  00 

Wm.  MtUer,  on  sheep^ 243  10  00 
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Oct    7.    Paid   H.  L.  Suydham,  on  fruit, 241  |2  00  ' 

Siu-ah  E.  Granger,  on  D.  M., ....  245  3  00 

Mrs.-  Ellis  Goold.  on  needlework,  246  3  00 

R,  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  on  cattle,.  247  30  00 

Gay  Reed,  on  cheese, 248  20  00 

W.  C.  Remington,  on  cattle, ....  249  10  00 

S.  C.  Scovill,  on  sheep, 250  10  00 

D.  H.  Albertson,  on  cattle, 251  8  00 

Hiram  Wright,  on  implements,  .  252  3  00 

L.  D.  Hickox,  on  swine, 253  3  00 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Hunn,  on  needlework,  254  2  00 

Wm.  Swailes,  on  sheep, . . . .  ^ . . .  255  5  00 

J.  M.Sherwood,  on  cattle  &  sheep,  256  78  00 

Rich.  Winn,  om  cattle, 257  10  00 

Mrs.  Ellen  Dow,  on  needlework,.  258  2  00 

E.  Sheldon,  <Hi  cattle, 259  15  00 

John  Brown,       do      280  «2-60''' 

D.G.Baker,      do      .........  261  16  00 

W.  H.  Sotham,   do      ; .  262  llis  o6'' ^ 

C.  Sheldon,         do 263  '6  00 

E.  P.  Beck,        do      ,  264  25  00. 

W.  C.  Barritt,  on  D.  M., 265  6  00 

Wm.  Newcomb,  on  floWers,  ....  266  21  00 

E.  P.  Pr^tioe,  on  cattle, 267  1 18  00 

N.  Hayward, on frait; .  • '270  5  00 

'     S..M.  Hayward,  on  needlework,.  271  3  00 

Mra.  Hiram  Steele,        do  272  3  00 

Lovecpaftft«driiiTOll^  on  clothing  273  '6  00 

Duryee,1f>^*feyth&fCoff,oniD!ipPts,  274  13  00 

John  Gray,'  en  vegetables, ......  275  12  00 

MaryMiioftJobpoiklti'y,' 276  b  00 

Scjiftr.^,           P.  Bishop,  on  butter, 288  6  00 

Geo.C  Howa^d,•onbuttet,^..,.  289  10  00   • 

U9f           Chasi  RosS) onsteatti' Migitfes,'. . .  290  20  00 

David  Redlha'^;  on  Vegietabl^, .  1  291  3  00 

Nancj^Mrttilfei,otaticedl<5Woi'k,.  2te  %  00 

•     Mrs.  6.  LeaVenw^dA^dom.  iban.''  'iz93  8  00 
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Sept.  29,  Paid  W.  Shepard,  on  butter, 2}>4  |10  00 

Matilda  M .  Bond,  on  needlework, . .  295  2  00 

C.  W.  ^arker,  on  horses, 296  6  00 

Mrs.  Geer  on  needlework, 297  8  00 

John  Walker,  on  implements,  - . .  •  •  298  5  00 

O.  S.  Willey,  on  sugar, 299  3  00 

J.  H.  Jones,  on  files, 300  3  00 

Eunice  S.  Tuttle,on  needlework,.  ,301  4  00 

MacDonald  Darrow,  on  fruit,  .",•,.  302  6  00 

6.  C.  Baker^  on  horses, 303  15  00 

J.  P.  Fogg  &  Brother,  on  impPnts,  304  2  00 

E.  W.  Hartwell,  on  sewing  silk, . .  305  5  00 

Donald  McHardy,  on  cattle, 306  3  00 

)          Miss  M.  £.  Conklin,  on  needlework,  307  2  00 

W.  T.  Lawrence,  on  yegetables,.  • .  308  2  00 

Freeman  Nye,  on  cattle, ,  309  6  00 

Sept  30;         J.  W.  Hyde,  on  sheep, '. . ,  310  3  00 

Andrew  Hallenbeck,  on  horses, ...  311  10  00 

Oct.    1,         Nelson  Winton,  on  fruit, 312  3  00 

2.         L.  R.  Haddock,  on  needlework,. . .  315  2  00 

.  Mrs.  H.  Weir,  on  domestic  manu&e.  316  16  00 

Henry  Weir,  on  grain, 317  3  00 

L.  Campbell,  on  dom.  man.,. .« . . .  318  10  00 

N.  J.  Becar,  on  cattle, 319  15  00 

L.  0.  Morris,  on  swine, «.  )320  8  00 

do            sheep, 321  31  00 

do           cattle, 322  125  00 

8.         Mrs.  Jas.  T.  Van  Namee,  on  D.  M.,  331  8  00 

E.    H.  Peas^    &   Co.,    books  for  * 

,             premiums, 335  83  50 

4.         Mrs.  Luman  Shepherdi  on  D.  M.,.  336  3  00 

6.  Sarah  Puller,                       do     .  337  8  00 

i:.  Pexton,  on  disc., 838  8  00 

SarahFuller,Qndo»....  ..^..^.««  i339  I  00 

;  W.  D.  Dickeoson,  on  sheep, ......  340  42  00 

7.  J.  Rapajijie  Aj  Co.,  on  implements,..  ^341  66  00 
▲lex.  Bamsaj,  on  plowing^.  •  ..>...  842  10  00 
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Oct  7.  Paid  Mrs.  Horace  Clark,  on  D.  M., 343*  $15  00^ 

N.  B.  Clark,  on  chum, 344  2  00 

Amos  Clark, on  D.  M.,  .•••••.••.  345  4  00 

Elijah  L.  Shepherd,  on  D.  M., . . . .  346  2  00 

Ralph  Wade,  on  cattle, 347  20  00 

5.  H.  Ainsworth,  on  fruit,. .......  348  6  00 

Mrs.  E.  T.  T. Martin,  on  flowers,...  349  4  00 

19.          H.  N.  Langworthj,  on  melons, .  •  •  •  351  3  00 

Wm.  King,                    do        ....  352  4  00 

Mrs.  Juliette  Chamberlin,  on  D.  M.  353  2  00 

Anthony  Kintz,.on  grain, 354  5  00 

John  R.  Ballantyne,  on  horses, ....  355  5  00 

D.  R.  Barton,  on  implements, 356  4  00 

Eddy  &  Co.,      ,         do         357  8  00 

liifrs.  Wm.  Bradley,  on  shellwork,.  358  2  00 

I.  S.  Wilmarth,  on  sheep, ........  359  10  00  ; 

David  P.  Byrton,  on  grain,  ...••..  360  6  00 

Allen  Ayrault,  on  cattle, 361  3  00 

14.           I.Freeman,         .do        363  10  00 

Wm.  A.  Mills,       do        364  .     35  00 

Lyman  Turner,      d&        3|65  15  00 

17.          Mrs.  Louis  Chapln,  on  shellwork,  .  366  13  00 

20.          Truman  Matteson,  on  grain, 367  5  00 

James  Caudle,  on  vegetables, .....  968  6  00 

25.           L.  B.  Langworthy,      do         .....  869  4  00 

6.  S.  Jennings,  on  harness, 370  2-  00 

fn.          £.  C.  Bliss,  on  dom.  man., 371  5,  00 

29.           Miss  Cath.  McKnight,  do    380  3  pO 

Not.  3.          John  W.  Taylor,  on  cattle, .......  383  25  00 

Mrs.  John  Williams,  on  flowers,. . .  384  2  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  A  Chapin,on  dom.  man.  386  7  00 

Chas.  Benjamin,  on  cheese,, ......  387  10  00 

Truman  Brown,  on  swine, 388  10  00 

Elias  De  Garmo,  on  implements, . .,  389  8  00 

C.  Parsons^  on  sheep, v 3Q0  5  00 

Almon  Benjamin,  on  cheese,  ^  ^  •  •  ^ ,  391  5  00 

4.          Hood  &  Toby,  plate  for  premiums, .  392  18  7S 
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Nov.  4.  Paid  EndicDtt  &  Co.,  for  diplomas, 396  |1 5  OO 

6.  Wm.  Porter  &  Co.,  on  disc, 397  3  00 

6«  Chauncey  £.  Goodrich,  on  ex.  on 

potatoes, 398  100  00 

7.  V.  Mix,  lettering  medals, 401  6  50 

lUchard  Peck,  on  sheep, 403  8  00 

6.  Waterman,  lettering  medals, . . .  404  75  50 

12.  D.  Dick,  (World's  Pair,) 406  25  00 

13.  8.  B  Buckley,  on  flowers, 407  3  00 

17.           Marcus  Bickford,  on  butter, 409  5  00 

21.          L.  E.  Smith,  on  needlework, 411  3  00 

Amos  Golding,  on  butter,  .••...••  412  1 5  00 

'     28.^          EUwanger  &  Barry,  on  fruits,  &c.,.  413  23  00 

29.          Jas.  Wadsworth,  on  cattle, 414  23  00 

W.  W.  Wadsworth,  on  horses, .  • . .  415  8  00 

pec.  5.          J.  C;  Ramsdell,  on  training  steers,  4l7  3  00 

6.          A !  A.  Hudson ,  on  poultry,  .......  424  3  00 

15.  David  Hamlin,  on dom.  man., 426  ^9,  00 

16.  E.  B.  Slason,  on  haliites, 427  2^00 

19.          J.  A:'Sherman,on,sugar,  &c.,..;..'  4^9  5  00 

E.  P.  Carter,  on  honey, ; 430  2  00 

do              cheese, 431  10  00 

Moses  Eames,  on  cheese  dairies, . . .  432  30  00 

Hart  Massey,  Jr.,  on  dom.  man., . . .  433  2  00 

Mrs.'G.  A.  Burr,  on  needlework,, .  434  3  00 

27.          M.  L\  Hungerford,  on  dom.  man.^ .  435  10  00 

31.          £.  Sherman;  on  grain, ;  4^4  5  \)0 

''1852.                    •  •    •  '['  ,^y 

Jail.'  2.          Mrs.-B;R.Toorhees,ondom.maii..,  486  11  Oo' 

S.           Alonzo  Havens,                do   ,  ^Ql  8  00 

8.  N.  Culver,  on  fruit, :......  488  2  00 

lOJ          Mrs.  H;  Walker,  on  dom.  man.,. . :  490  4  00 

8.  S.  Wood, tm  swine, .' .:..  491  10,00 

'  15.          E.  H:  Pease  fe  Co.,  premium  bboks,  4^8  28  00 

'    '          '€l*Van  Benthuyscn,  stamping  do/, .  5(fl  13  56 

^'                ' V?bod  &  Hughes,  silver  plate  tor  p.,  51,3  255  00 


)'  I 
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*°-17.           W.Baker,  on  buckwheat, 614  ^  OO 

BobtLovett,  medals,... 615  959  25 

•5,155  73 

P«M  o    .  V  (B)— State  Fair  Ejo-enses. 

Paid  Srmth  Caiy  &  Mosely,  ribbon, 103,  ,04  112  00 

John  I^k  making  rosettes, 269  12  00 

w.T  yanDorn,painting8igns,.,..: 278  15  00 

John  M^es,  building  refreshment  hall, ... .  279  273  31 

ftw^'\'^^^"'        *^^            ••••381  6  50 

B.W.(^ioh,  services  in  do            ....282  10  00 

^-^-^.^^''f^^^^f^^oT  do    •        ....280  870  10 

^  B^  ail,  sund^  expenses...... gga  48  67 

W.P.Fogg,          do 284  2000 

John  Delafield,     do            ..       f?!  ,??  ?? 

^  strong  &  Co.,  badges, ...:....323  80  70 

Wm.A^Herrick,..do    ,, 334  ,1  ^o 

«yahB«inard,seryice8,.. 332  6  00 

•  M.  ComeU,  maps  of  ground, .362  12  5« 

Bv!!:^''*"'^®^' ♦'"••••  372  809  M 

^yatt,curtiss&  Co.,  printing, 878  108  M 

^•Chamberlain,            do      874  •  15M 

J- P.  Fogg,  sundry  expenses, 375^  cm 

"•  M.  Dewey,  stationoiy, .,..,.. 377  ^  n 

^-  Strong  &  Co., printing,. ,373  «  5 

^)  Mann  &  Co.,      do     37»  gfSi 

^- 1^  B.  SwaOj  sundry^l^ses, ju  *  ^ 

Elliott  tyiuJi,               -^^^.       J»  »« 

'^'^Ln.^orthy.Mf   ,          :v m  aw 

i:  *■  V  Jogen,  mtml^^^Mj flp  2  i«l 
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PiUd  L  Harris,  clerk  in  B.  office, 441  $24  0^ 

J.  Springsteed, .         do            442  14  50 

J.Alexander,            do            443  22  50 

Geo.  H.  Loomis,       do            444  19  50 

L.  Wetherill,            do            445  6  00 

J.G.Bloss,                do            446  .42  00 

N.A.Herrick,          do 447  18  00 

W.C.Bloss,              do            i 448  12  00 

H.T.Kennedy,        do            449  24  00 

C.R.Davi8,              do            450  16  50 

C.M.Haywood,       do            451  2100 

M.T.  Gardner,         do            452  18  00 

E.A.Gage,               do            453  2100 

S.McDonald,            do            454  21  00 

H.C.  White,             do            455  13  50 

W.  T.  Andrews,        do            •  4 ....  456  22  50 

H.H.Lambert,         do            457  12  00 

C.H.Moses,             do            458  37  50 

C.A.Mott,               do            459  19  50 

A.  Kirkwood,           do            467  7  50 

John  Dow,     senrices, 460  22  50 

G.W.Piatt,      do 461  21  50 

X.S.Reynolds,  do 462  21  50 

W.H.Kirtlandjdo 463  27^80 

*     I.  Denio,  sundry  expenses, 464  18  00 

Wm.  H.Sotham,    do 465  60  75 

Wm.  Buel,  forage, 466  314  30 

J.  M.  LoYctt,  assistant  treasurer, 468  25  00 

J.  F.  Batcheldor,  clerk  in  treasurer's  office,  469  16  50 

John  Ward,             do               do                470  16  50 

J.  McElroy,             do               do                471  16  50 

'  C.  A.  DeForest,       do               do                472  16  50 

L.  H.  Tucker;         do              do                473  16  50 

Alex.  Kirkwood,     do               do                474  6  00 

M.Rochester,          do               do                475  6  00* 

Geo.  Byington,jr.,  do    .          do                476  6  00 

J;  T.  Holmes,.        do              do                478  6  00 


( 
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Paid  6.  A.  Loomis,  clerk  in  treasurer's  office,       478 
H.  H.  Lamberti       do  do  479 

L.Moses,  do  do  480 

H.  T.  Kennedy,      do  do  481 

0.  A.  Mott,  do  do  482 

A.  Clark,  do  do  483 

L.  Tucker,  sundry  expenses, •  489 

C.  Van  Benthuysen,  printing, ...••.•  503 

do  badges,.  ••••.•••••••  504 


t6  00 

6  00 

6  00 

6  00 

3  00 

3  00 

11  30 

203  11 

100  56 

1851. 
Xany.  16. 


Peby.    7. 

March  9- 

« 

April   4. 


May  3. 
Oct.    8. 

Nov.  4. 
Deer.  5. 
March  8. 

Deer.    5. 

1852. 

Jany.  15. 


13,231  49 


(  C.  ) — SUBTETS. 

John  Delafleld,  survey  of  Seneca  county, 

expense  of  maps,  &c., 

do        analyses  of  soils  &c.,  • . 


9 
10 


(  D.  ) — LlBRART  AND  MuSEUM. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Library, '••••  36 

do             do 52 

Little&Ck>.,        do 63 

Ph.  Baerman,      do •  •  •  •  64 

A.  L.  Harrison,    do      65 

P.L.Gilbert,      do 77 

B.  P.  Johnson,     do      329 

E.  H.  Pease  &Ck).  do      333 

B.  P.  Johnson,     do      395 

do             do      422 

Joseph  Gladding,  Museum, 49 

J.  Steward, '              do       51 

B.  P.  Johnson,         do       421 

do             Library,  . , . , 494 

C.  Van  Benthuysen,  do     500 

A.  L.  Harrison,         do     512 

S.  M.  Parke,    Museum, 508 


1577  17 
61  07 

$638  24 


14  85 

3  07 

10  00 

20  00 

14  35 

10  00 

39  50 

7  31 

5  25 

0  75 

37  98 

36  90 

12  00 

20  56 

23  00 

29  37 

10  00 
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Tany.  15.    L.  H.  McChesney,    Musenm, 509       |3  50 

W.  Gladding,  do 510        23  75 

W.Boardman&Son,do     .511        6153 

$373  07 


(E.)— ^OSTASB  ASD  EXPRESS. 

Postage,  37,  54, 62, 75,  83,  91  ^  95,  99,  330, 

420, : $159  56 

Express, 26,27,325,326,  25  59 

Postage, 492  38  03 

f223  18 


1851. 
Ian.   24. 


(March  24. 

.J^pril 

1. 

March  8. 

<May 

6. 

7. 

Jane 

1. 

.Sept. 

20. 

.Oct 

3. 

Nov. 

7. 

20. 

Dec. 

6. 

17. 

(F.)"^MlBCRItMNE0U8« 

E.  Hollenberg,  goods  lost  at  Fair, ....  21  10  00 

Thos.  Sanford^atteiidance  ^t  an.  meet'g,  23  6  00 

W.  Wall,           do                 do  23  £00 

W.  J.  Johnson,  do                do  24  6' 00 

Thos.  Lees,  crockery, .•• :  25  69 

J.  H.  Salisbury,  analyses  of  soils, 57  38  00 

W.  H.  Bogart, reporting, ....•  60  22  50 

Gas  Company,  gas, 50  11  21 

John  Disney,  storage  of  tent, 78  10  00 

J.  &E.  H.  Gary,        do 80  8  00 

Gas  Company,gas, 84  3  80 

Insurance  of  tent,...; 277  10  50 

Premium  on  $4,000  draft, 285  20  00 

£.  G.  Williams,  repairing  tents,. &c.,  ••  286  66  13 

E.  H.  Pease  &  Go.,  stationery, 334  69  46 

Insurance  of  Library,  &c.,  .,•••• 405  11  25 

Geo.  W.  Glark,  damage  of  goods  at  fair,  410  50  00 

Gas  Gompany,  gas,  ..•••• 418  3  40 

Reynolds &01cott,. 428  10  23 
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Jan'y  15.    B.  B.  Eirtland,  trial  of  plows, 495 

,  E.  H.  Pease  &  Co.,  stationery, 499 

Harriet  Galpin,  goods  lost  at  Fair, ....  51 5 
Chester  Clark,  do  ....  506 
HartMasse7,jr.,  do 507 


#5  00 

.   29  04 

4  00 

2  00 

4  00 

$398  21 


(6.) — Salabies,  &c. 
B.  P.  Johnson  and  assistant.,  28, 30, 39, 48,  59, 72, 76, 

81, 82, 88, 89, 93,  94,  97, 
98,  268,  313;  350,  376, 
382,  399,  408,  416,  485,  |1,861  63 
B.  P.  Johnson,  traveling  expenses, 400,         38  50 

11,000  13 


(H.) — ^Incidehtal  Expenses  of  Ofhcb. 
1851.  B.  P.  Johnson,  38,  53,'61, 70, 73, 74, 85,  90, 100, 

101,  287,  327,  328,  402,  423,    |165  47 
do .493,        34  87 


$190  34 


(I.)— Pbiriiho. 
1«51. 

April  4.    Weed,  Parsons  &  Co., 66 

Ten  Eyck  &  Co., 67 

Nov.  4.    Sentell&Pew, 394 

.      1852. 

Jan.  15.    Croswell  &  Johnson,  advertising, 496 

Ten  Eyck  &  Co.,           do           497 

C:  Van  Benthuysen,  printing, ........  502 


82  76 

31  68 

2  26 

1  13 

3  76 

313  33 

•434  89 
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PRIZE  ESSAYS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS. 


PRIZE  K88AT 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  VALUE  OP  PHOSPHATE  OP  LIME. 

BT   JOSEPH   HA&RIS9   ROCHESTE&)  N.    T. 

Phosphorus,  an  element  never  found  in  nature  in  an  uneom- 
bined  state,  but  usually  manufactured  from  bones ;  is  semi-trans- 
parent, of  nearly  the  consistence  of  wax ;  internally  of  a  reddish 
or  flesh  polor,  but  coated  with  a  white  film,  arising  from  its  par- 
tial decomposition.  It  so  strongly  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air 
as  to  become  slowly  decomposed  at  a  very  low  temperature ;  and 
hence  it  is  usually  kept  under  water.  When  ignited  it  gives  off 
dense  white  fumes.  This  is  phosphoric  acidy  and  it  is  in  this  form 
united  with  lime,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  other  bases,  that  it  is 
usually  found.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  plants  and 
animals,  and  is  found  in  all  soils  not  absolutely  sterile.  The  inor- 
ganic parts  of  the  bones  of  all  animala  are  composed  principally  of 
this  acid,  united  with  lime,  called  phosphate  of  lime^  and  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  timothy,  and  other  cereal  grains,  contain  from  forty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  in  their  ashes.  It  will  easily  be  se«n  that  it  is  a 
substance  of  vast  importance  in  an  agricultm^al  point  of  view ;  and 
when  it  is  understood  that  no  plant  will  grow  on  a  soil  destitute^ 
of  it — that  no  soil,  however  fertile,  contains  but  a  comparatively 
small  amount,  and  that  in  the  bones  and  flesh  of  animals,  and  in 
the  grains  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  timothy,, it  Is  annually  ex- 
ported from  the  soil  in  large  quantities,  never  to  returui  its  real 
Value  and  importance  will  be  clearly  perceived. 
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The  whole  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  exists  in  the  l)oaiei 
of  man  and  animals,  must  have  been  originally  in  the  soil,  and 
being  tak^a  up  by  plants,  was,  by  them  conveyed  into  the  animal 
ofganiam.  Under  the  system  of  agriculture  commonly  adopted^ 
phosphate  of  lime  is  continually  being  abstracted  from  the  soil, 
and  unless  an  equivalent  portion  to  that  which  is  taken  is  lib* 
erated  from  the  soil  by  annual  decomposition,  or  is  returned  by 
the  purchase  of  manure  containing  it,  a  gradual  diminution  of 
fertility  must  follow.  Those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Agricol* 
ture,  cannot  but  derive  some  benefit,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  properties  and  agricultural  uses  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  practice  got  the  start  of  science,  in  the  DSe 
of  bones  as  a  manure,  and  without  knowing  why,  thefiurmer  found 
them  of  great  value  to  his  soil.  It  issaid,  they  were  first  usedon  the 
natural  grass  dairy  meadows  of  Cheshire,  England,  where  from  the 
iBOge  amount  annually  taken  from  thejsoil)  in  cheese,  and  the  bones 
and  flesh  of  animals,  the  soil  had  becomeexhansled  of  i^ioephoxio 
acid.  Their  efiect  was  surprisingly  beneficial.  They  were  used  with 
profit,  at  a  cost  of  from  $30  to  $60  per  acxfi.  Few  ttimips  were 
fhen  grown,  but  the  value  of  this  crop  being  acknowledged,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  extend  itsculture,  the  landowners  inmanycaMi 
compelling  the  tenant  farmer  to  grow  a  certain  number  of  aorei. 
Bones  were  found  to  be  the  best  manure  that  could  be  applied  to 
this  crop,  their  beneficial  effect  lasting  for  many  years.  I  haVo 
fleen  a  crop  of  turnips  three  times  as  large,  on  a  portion  of  a  field 
where  bones  had  l)een  applied  13  years  previous,  as  on  another  part 
of  the  same  field,  where  none  had  been  used,  though  treated 
similarly  in  every  other  respect.  It  is  often  said  that  soil  dressed 
with  bones,  never  forgot  it  when  turnips  were  sown ;  butthisopinion 
is  formed  from  the  lasting  effects  df  rous^hly  broken  bones,  as  first 
used,  at  the  rat^  of  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre ;  it  was  soon  i 
found,  that  if  they  were  finely  ground,  a  much  smaller  quantity 
would  suffice,  though'  the  benefit  would  not  be  as  lasting.  The 
reason  of  this,  is  found  in  the  fiict,  that  plants  cannot  take  any- 
thing from  the  soil,  but  in  a  state  of  solution.*   Now  bones  in  their 

I  Ag.  Trans.  1852.]  20 
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natural  state,  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  have  first  to  deeompose 
and  be  incorporated  with  the  soil,  before  they  can  nourish  plants. 
But  if  finely  ^und  they  are  easily  intimately  mixed  with  the  soU ; 
where  being  attacked  by  its  acids,  they  readily  decompose,  and  are 
more  speedily  rendered  in  a  fit  state  for  assimilation  by  the  plants. 
Twenty  bushels  of  dnst,  will  in  this  way  be  more  beneficial,  ap- 
plLrently,'than  100  bushels  of  merely  crushed  bones. 

The  reason  why  boiled  bones  are  supposed  to  be  better  than 
unboiled,  is  the  same.  They  have  absorbed  considerable  water, 
and  are  in  consequence,  more  speedily  decomposed  in  the  soil, 
and  taken  up  by  the  plants.  Common  experience  proved  the  value 
of  bones  as  a  manure,  but  science  had  to  explain  the  cause  of  their 
beneficial  action.  Thi9  science  not  only  did,  but  haying  done  so, 
discovered  a  plan  to  decompose  these  bones  before  they  were  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  thus  concentrating  the  effect  into  one,  which 
would  have  extended  over  twenty  years,  or  producing  a  better 
effect  for  one  year,  with  a  twentieth  part  of  the  bones. 

There  ar^ several  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  compounds  known 
to  chemists,  but  the  only  two  that  concern  us  at  present,  are  the 
neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  often  called  the  bone  earth  phosphate, 
because  it  forms  the  chief  earthy  ingredient  of  bones ;  and  the  bi- 
phosphate,  or  as  it  is  called  in  commerce,  superphosphate  or  acid 
phosphate  of  hme. 

Pure  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  contains  in  100  lbs.: 

Phosphdric  acid,* 48| 

Lime,  .. •  • , 5l| 

•  100^ 

The  bi-phosphate,  or  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  is  composed  of, 

Phosphoric  acid,. . : 71 J 

Lime, 28J 

100 
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The  nenfral  phosphate  of  lime  is  all  bat  insoluble  in  water,  but 
the  U-phosphaie  is  readily  soluble.  Now,  what  science  has  dis- 
covered is,  the  method  of  cheaply  converting  the  insoluble  phos- 
phate into  the  soluble  bi-phosphate,  and  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
this  discovery  has  benefited  agriculture  more  than  all  others 
combined. 

Phosphate  of  lime  consists  of  two  atoms  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  two  of  lime ;  and  bi-phosphate  has  three  atoms  of  phos- 
phoric acid  combined  with  one  of  lime ;  now  to  convert  the 
one  into  the  other,  we  have  either  to  add  phosphoric  add  or  take 
away  lime;  the  latter  is  the  only  way,  practical  in  a  manufactory, 
though  the  former  can  be  done  in  the  laboratory.  Phosphoric - 
being  what  chemists  term  a  weak  acid,  sulphuric  acid  will  take 
away  its  lime,  setting  the  phosphoric  acid  free ;  if  but  a  small 
quantity  of  acid  is  applied  it  Will  unite  with  a  portion  of  flie  lime, 
forming  sulphate  of  lime,  and  setting  free*its  phosphoric  acid 
which  will  unite  with  the  remaining  phosphate  of  lime,  forming 
the  required  soluble  bi-phosphate.  If  sufficient  acid  is  not  added 
to  convert  the  whole  into  bi-phosphate,  a  portion  of  the  neutral 
phosphate  will  remain  untouched.  If  more  than  is  required  to 
convert  the  whole  into  bi-phosphate  Is  applied,  a  portion  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  will  be  liberated  and  remain  uncombined,  and  by 
adding  sufficient  acid  the  whole  may  be  set  free,  and  the  result  of 
the  mixture  would  be  sulphaie  of  lime  and  free  phosphoric  acid. 

To  exemplify  this,  let  us  suppose  100  lbs.  of  the  pure  phosphate 
of  lime  taken,  this  would  contain  48  J  lbs.  phosphoric  acid ;  now 
then  if  71 J  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  make  100  of  bi-phosphate  of 
lime,  48^  will  make  68.  Therefore  the  100  lbs.  of  pure  phos- 
phate of  lime  can  be  converted*into  68  lbs.  of  bi-phosphate  of 
lime,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  abstracting  32  lbs.  of  lime. 
The  quantity  of  pure  sulphiu-ic  acid  required  to  effect  this  is  easily 
calculated.    Sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster  is  composed  of : 

Lime, 41} 

Sulph.  acid, 58} 

100 
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So  that  32  lbs.  of  lime  would  require  45  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  to 
convert  it  into  sulphate  of  lime.  Therefore  to  convert  IQOi  lbs. 
of  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  into  bi-phospkate,  would  r^uiie 
45  lbs.  of  piure  sulphuric  acid.  If  we  take  away  the  32  lbs.  ot 
lime,  we  should  have  as  the  result  681b6.  bi-phosphate  and  77  lbs. 
of  sulphate  of  lime.^ 

The  composition  of  bones  varies  considerably  according  to  the 
age  and  kind  of  animal---*less  pho^hate  of  lime  and  more  gela- 
tine being  found  in  a  young,  than  in  an  older  animal.  But  on  an 
average,  100  parts  of  raw  bones  may  be  estimated  as  containing : 

Water, II  lbs. 

Phosphate  of  lime,.  • 45    ^ 

Fat  and  gelatine, 38    << 

Carbonate  of  lime, •      4    << 

Alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphates, 2    << 

100 

It  will  be  seen  that  besides  the  phosphate  of  lime,  bones  contain 
38  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  so  that  in  judging  of  the  results  of 
experiments  with  fresh  bones  it  i3  necessary  to  take  this  into  ae- 
count  and  not  attribute  all  the  benefit  to  the  phosphate.  To  avoid 
any  discrepancies  of  this  kind  we  will  present  the  reader  with  a 
few  results  selected  from  experiments  made  at  Bothamsted  Fann, 
Herts,  England,  by  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  in  which  calcined 
bones  were  used  containing  about  90  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime 
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The  most  striking  feature  in  fhe  above  selection  is  the  great 
difference  between  the  unmanured  and  the  manured  lots.  It  is 
seen  that  sulphate  of  lime  or  ^^  plaster,"  increases  the.  amount  five 
tons  per  acre,  though  yielding  a  crop  which  in  common  practice 
would  not  be  considered  remunerative.  But  whenever  phosphate 
of  lime  is  used  the  effect  is  greatly  beneficial.  The  difference  be- 
tweeu  the  decomposed  and  undecomposed,  is  not  so  striking  as  I 
should  anticipate,  but  the  fact  of  the  bones  having  been  burnt  and 
in  a  state  of  minute  sub-division,  making  them  more  readily  solu- 
ble, would  render  them  much  more  efficacious  than  bone  dust  as 
generally  applied.  An  increase  of  sulphuric  acid,  from  134  lbs. 
to  268  lbs.,  with  400  lbs.  of  bones  in  each  case,  gives  an  increase 
of  12 J  cwt.  of  bulk  and  17 J  cwt.  of  leaf;  but  an  increase  from 
268  to  400  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  same  amount  of  bones 
in  either  case,  is  attended  with  a  diminuticn  of  8^  cwt  of  bulb,  and 
11  cwt.  of  leaf.  This  will  indicate  the  amount*  of  acid  best  to  use, 
and  shows,  not  only  the  necessity  of  having  the  whole  phosphate 
decomposed,  but  that  it  is  injurious  to  have  phosphoric  acid  free 
by  using  an  excess,  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  it  is  the  former  rather 
than  the  latter  evil  that  farmers  need  be  on  their  guard  against,  in 
purchasing  superphosphate  of  lime:  Mr.  Lawe's  experiments  on 
turnips  were  commenced  in  1843,  and  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  time,  during  which  many  interesting  and  Important  &cts 
relative  to  the  turnip,  and  the  position  it  occupies  in  English  agri- 
culture have  been  brought  to  ligbt,  which  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  object  of  the  present  essay  to  discuss ;  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned as  amongst  the  most  important  cooclusions,  that  if  in  ordi- 
jnary  agriculture,  the  turnip  is  supplied  with  avaUable  phosphate 
of  lime,  no  other  substance  need  be  employed  of  a  mineral  or 
alkaline  nature;  that  ammonia  is note8sential,but  that  carbon  in 
oonjunction  with  phosphate  will  give  an  increased  crop  over  the 
phosphate  alone. 

The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  tiade  is  a  somewhat 
heavy  loam,  unsuitable  for  turnips,  which  delight  in  a  light  sandy 
loami  80  that  the  above  wei{^t8  per  acre,  miy  be  considered  as 
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much  under  the  amount  usually  obtained  on  soils  well  adapted  to 
their  growth. 

The  following  result  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Pusey  in  the  regular 
course  of  tillage ;  the  bulbs  onlj  are  given : 

Tods.  Cwt«. 

No  manure,  acre, 1    00 

•       5^  bushels  superphosphate  of  lime,  .•••••••.     16    12| 

Great  as  this  increase  may  appear,  jet  I  think  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  correct  estimate  of  the  benefit  usually  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  superphosphate  of  lime  to  the  turnip  crop.  But  it  is  as  a 
manure  for  wheat  that  we  should  liaturally  look  for  the  greatest 
benefit  from  superphosphate,  inasmuch  as  this  grain  contains 
9uch  a  large  amount  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Mr.  Lawes'  experiments  on  wheat,  on  a  soil  similar  to  the  one  en 
which  the  turnip  experiments  were  made^  and  which  had  been  agri^ 
culturally  exhausted  by  the  growth  and  removal  of  four  grain 
crops,  without  any  manure  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
experiments,  are  very  conclusive  on  this  point.  Thus  the  first 
year  gave  the  following  result,  wliieh  may  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  results  of  after  experiments :    ' 

An  acre  unmanured  gave,  16|  bushels  and  1,120  lbs.  straw; 
with  700  lbs.  superphosphate  of  lime  manufactured  from  calcined 
bone  dust,  16|  bushels  and  1,116  lbs.  of  straw.  ' 
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The  fbUowing  experiments  in  the  same  year,  1844,  and  on  the 
same  field,  prove  that  the  fidlore  of  the  superphosphate  was  not 
owing  to  a  deficiency  of  other  mineral  manures  or  ash  oonstitnents. 


Table  II. —  Wheat  ExperimenU. 


BMCBIPnON  OF  HANX7KES. 


Totol 
gnlapei 
•erem 
boA.  ^eka  povndi. 


Drewod 
grain  ]»i 


Btnw 
trlper  ten 


1 

%  FoaiNtt  toBtfani  yard  donf, . 

S.  Aih«iof  14  tons  fftrm  jwd  dang. 

|to  Mtotomn  pnd«ce  of  liM  ploU,  with  MtifioUl  miocnl  m*- 

BvrM,  lii :    860  lbt«  faperphospbate  of  lime,  and  364 

!•  Maiimam  prodiico  orDine  ploU,  with  ulifidal  mioeml  ma- 
Bona,  vn :  360  Iba.  raparpboapfaate  of  lima,  108  Iba. 
phoaphAta  of  magneaia,  150  lla.  phoapbate  of  potaas, 

and  112  ibi.  tilieato  of  potaaa 

$.  Maaa  of  nina  plota,  with  artificbil  mineral  mamirca, 
7«  Mean  of  three  plota  with  artificial  Bineral  manuraa,  and 
66  Iba  falphate  ammonia, 


16 

22 
16 


16 


n 

16 
21 


w 


923 

1,276 


980 


1,096 
1,009 

1,275 


1,120 
1,476 
1,104 


1,160 


1,240 
1,156 

1,423 


TIlis  tabk  afifords  pretty  clear  indications  of  the  requirements 
of  the  wheat  crop.  Mineral  manures  or  ash  constituents  producing 
m.  good  results,  while  the  addition  of  65  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia 
gives  an  increase  of  5  bushels,  nearly  equal  to  that  obtained  by 
14  tons  barnyard  manure. 

These  experiments  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  and 
are  now  being  carried  on  with  unabated  zeal,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
ffiu^  thousand  dollars.  The  scrupulous  accuracy  and  scientific 
abilities  of  the  experimenters  render  their  results,  worthy  of  the 
fullest  confidence. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  selected  results  up  to  the 
year  1850,  on  the  same  plot  of  land  each  year : 
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It  is  seen  that  in  1844,  with  mineral  manures  and  no  ammonia, 
the  increase  of  grain  over  the  unmanured  plot  is  less  than  one 
bushel,  and  no  increase  of  straw,  while  for  the  next  fiTO  consecu- 
tive jears,  when  ammonia  was  supplied  and  no  minerals,  there  is 
an  average  increase  of  ten  bushels  per  acre  grain,  and  about  half 
as  much  again  straw.  From  these  experiments  we  maj  safely 
draw  the  following  conclusions :  that  the  application  of  mineral 
n^i^anures  alone  to  a  soil  exhausted  by  the  growth  of  cereals  is 
attended  with  no  benefit  to  the  wheat  crop;  that  it  does  not 
enable  the  plant  to  obtain  its  nitrogen  or  carbon  from  the  atmos- 
phere ;  but  that  on  this  exhausted  ^il,  the  application  of  ammonia 
alone  produced  good  crops  enabling  the  plant  to  assimilate  the 
minerals  of  the  soil  and  to  obtain  carbon  from  the  atmosphere.  That 
we  could  not  lopg  obtain  such  an  increase  by  the  sole  application 
of  ammonia  is  pretty  certain,  for  however  large  an  amount  of  mine 
rals  there  may  be  in  a  soil,  by  annually  growing  large  crops  of 
wheat,  and  removing  the  entire  produce,  they  must  ultimately  be 
exhausted.  Indeed,  it  is  seen  in  the  above  table  that  on  the  fourth 
year,  1848,  of  their  supply,  ammoniacal  salts  do  not  give  their  accus- 
tomed increase,  thus  showing  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  mine- 
rals. A  plot  in  the  same  field  manured  with  the  same  quantity 
of  ammonia  and  a  good  supply  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  potash, 
soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  gave  a  yield  of  26^  bushels  and 
3,056  lbs.  of  straw.  The  next  year  however,  there  was  as  large 
a  yield  without,  as  with  minerals,  the  same  amount  of  ammonia 
being  used  in  each  case,  and  in  1850,  the  increase  of  minerals  and 
ammonia  over  amonia  alone,  was  but  two  bushels.  From  this  we 
conclude  that  the  deficient  yield  in  1848,  was  not  from  exhaustion 
of  minerals  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  but  from  a  deficient 
disintegraficn ;  in  other  words  that  the  minerals  were  present,  but 
not  in  a  state  for  assimilation  by  the  plant,  even  with  a  sufficiency 
of  ammonia  in  the  soil. 

The  following  selected  results  from  the  same  experiments  are 
interesting  and  confirm  the  opinions  already  expressed.  They 
show  how  intimately  any  increase  'of  wheat  is  connected  with  a 
tui^ly  of  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  also  that  the  ammoniacal  salts 
are  fill  taken  up  the  first  year. 
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Can  any  one,  after  carefully  studying  the  above  results,  avoid 
concluding  that  ammonia  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  in  agricultural  quantity.  Whenever  it  is  a]pplied  with 
or  without  minerals  there  is  an  increase  of  wheat  and  straw ;  when 
it  is  not  applied,  though  every  kind  of  mineral  be  sown,  there  is 
^  scarcely  any  increase  over  the  unmanured  acre. 


The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  the  application  of  four- 
teen tons  of  barn-yard  manure  each  year,  on  the  same  acre  of 
land,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  continuously  unmanured  acre. 


TABLE  V.- 

-Wheat  Eicperiments 

• 

HtTTMi. 

DiMwd  gnia  Mr  Mce,  in 
baibeUuidpMlui. 

Total   weight  of  giais  in 

pOQMfl. 

Btnw  per  aoe,  in 

pODOdl. 

Unmannred. 

Hunnd. 

Unmuraicd. 

Murared. 

OBinaaimd. 

Mamutd. 

1844,:.. 
1845,... 
1846,... 
1847,... 
1848,... 
1849, . . . 
I860,... 

16.0 

23.01 
17. 3| 
16. 3i 
14.3 
19.1 
15. 3i 

22.0 
32,  Oi 

27.0} 
29.31 
25. 2| 
30.3 
•  28. 2^ 

923 
1,441 
1,207 
1,123 

952 
1,227 
1,000 

1,267 
1,967 
1,826 
1,981 
1,705 
2,053 
1,861 

1,120 
2,712 
1,513 
1,902 
1,712 
1,614 
1,719 

1,476 
3,915 
2,454 
3,628 
3,041 
3,005 
3,245 

Total,. 

123.31 

196. IJ 

7,873 

12,660 

12,292 

20,764 

Mean,. 

17. 2| 

28.0  J 

1,125 

1,809 

1,756 

2,960 

This  amount  of  farm  yard  manure  contains  a  sufficient  supply 
of  minerals  for  a  very  large  crop  of  wheat,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  cai'bon  and  some  nitrogen,  yet  the  average  increase,  tlildng  the 
last  six  years,  is  within  one  bushel  per  acre  of  that  .obtained  by 
the  use  of  ammoniacal  salts  alone,  and  may  be  considered  as 
depenflent  on  the  ammonia  supplied  in  the  manure,  irrespective 
of  the  other  ^constituents.  The  98  tbns  of  farm  yard  manure 
supplied  in  7  yedrs,  give  a  total  of  73'bushels  dressed  grain,  and 
8,472  lbs.  straw  or  three-fourths,  of  a  bushel  of  grain  and  iB6  lbs.  of 
straw  for  every  ton  of  manure  supplied. 
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I  should  like  to  give  several  more  interesting  results,  illustra- 
ting this  subject,  but  must  forbear,  as  I  have  already  overtaxed  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  with  "  these  pesty  tables."    I  havethe 
greatest  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  these  experiments,  and  in 
the  applicability  of  them  to  British  agriculture,  where  farmers 
never  dream  of  obtaining  profitable  crops  without  manure,  and 
where,  from  the  system  of  culture  practiced,  minerals  relatively 
to  other  constituents,  will  accumulate  in  the  soil ;  but,  in  America, 
where  farmers  have  in  many  instances  exported  all  the  hay,  wheat 
and  com  for  many  years,  with  a  produce  not  exceeding  the  yields 
of  the  unmanured  acre  in  Mr.  Lawes'  experiment,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  many  of  the  mineral  elements,  especially 
phosphoric  acid,  is  deficient.    In  eases  too,  where  the  crops  have 
been  increased  by  means  of  plowing  in  clover,  and  other  manures 
grown  on  the  soil,  thus  supplying  nitrogen  without  any  minerals, 
the  soil  would  so  much  the  sooner  be  exhausted  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  plants   exported.    As   the   plants   usually 
grown  here,,  contain  relatively  to  potash  and  soda,  &c.,  most 
phosphoric  acid;    (potatoes  and   timothy  are   exceptions,  and 
where  these  crops  have  been  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  it  is 
possible  the  soil  may  be  deficient  of  potash,  rather  than  phos- 
phoric acid,)  and  in  rearing  or  even  fettening  cattle,  much 
more  phosphoric  acid  than  potash  and  soda  is  exported,  and 
the  soil  originally,  in  most  cases,  as  proved  by  analysis,  contains 
less  phosphoric  acid  than  any  other  mineral  ingredient;  it  may 
be  safely  concluded  that,  if  the  soil  is  deficient  of  any  mineral  in- 
gredient, it  is  phosphoric  acid ;  and  as  plants  ivill  not  grow  without 
it  J  and  there  has  been  none  suppliedy  it  would  be  impossible  to  exhaust 
the  soil  of  potash  and  soda^  4rc. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  soil  is  deficient  in  phosphate  of  lime, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  an  application  of  tliis  substance.  Wo 
have  seen  that  where  there  was  an  excess  of  minerals,  and  no  am- 
monia in  the  soil,  the  average  yield  of  wheat  was  17  bushels  per 
acre,  ammonia  sufficient  to  produce  this  quantity  being  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  supplied  to  the  plants  by  rain.  The 
variation  of  from  15  to  23  bushels  on  the  no  manure  plot  during 
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the  several  years,  was  caused  by  a  less  or  greater  quantity  of  rain 
falling  dui'ing  the  growing  season.  The  effect,  therefore  of  the 
application  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  a  soil  exhausted  of  it  by  the 
growth  of  cereals,  would  be  to  raise  the  crop  to  that  yield  which 
would  be  obtained  firom  a  soil  haying  sufficient  minerals  but  no 
nitrogen  in  the  soil.  This  would  vary  according  to  the  amount 
of  rain,  irom  15  to  23  bushels,  provided  the  soil  be  well  cultivated 
and  clean,  and  if  this  be  considered  a  remunerative  yield,  a  soil 
adapted  by  texture  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  may,  by  supplying 
annually  fifty  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  few  bushels  of 
wood  ashes  per  acre,  be  made  to  produce  this  amount  annually  for 
ever,  provided  the  soil  be  well  cultivated. 

Sut  we  conceive  that  such  a  yield  will  not  pay  the  farmer,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  means  to  increase  it.  Phos- 
phate of  lime  or  any  mineral  manure,  we  have  seen,  will  not  do 
this  without  a  supply  of  ammonia  in  the  soil.  The  question  is, 
thein,  how  to  obtain  this  ammonia,  and  what  benefit  will  be  de- 
rived from  its  application.  From  the  above  experiments  and  a 
great  many  more  we  have  not  been  able  to  give,  Mr.  Lawes  con- 
cludes that  five  pounds  of  nitrogen  are  required  to  produce  each 
extra  bushel  of  grain,  over  and  above  the  unaided  produce  of 
the  soil.  This,  too,  accords  with  the  general  experience  of  farm- 
ers in  the  habit  of  using  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  &c.,  in  com- 
mon practice ;  300  pounds  of  good  guano  containing  17  per  cent, 
nitrogen,  giving  an  increase  over  the  undressed  acre  of  ten 
bushels. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  as  a  bushel  of  whe^it  contained  about 
one  pound  nitrogen,  if  that  amount  was  supplied  in  the  manure  it 
would  be  amply  sufficient.  But  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments  are  so 
very  conclusive  on  this  point  that  we  arc  obliged  to  conclude  that 
wheat  is  a  nitrogen  destroying  plant,  or  that  much  more  nitrogen 
is  necessary  for  its  growth  than  is  contained  in  the  plant  when 
grown.  As  a  corroboration  of  this  point  we  may  mention,  that  the  ex- 
periments of  Draper,  Dauben  and  De  Saussur^  prove  that  nitro- 
gen is  actually  given  oif  by  some  plants  during  their  growth. 
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We  may  conclude  then  that  five  pounds  of  nitrogen  are  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  it  is  probable  that 
other  grains  of  the  same  order,  such  as  Indian  com,  barley,  oats, 
timothy  and  rye  also,  require  more  nitrogen  for  their  growth  than 
they  contain  when  fully  matured.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  wlien 
soil  is  tilled  for  the  first  time,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil  which  has  accumulated  by  the  fall  of  leaves,  &c. 
for  ages,  that  for  a  few  years  great  crops  will  be  obtained,  provi- 
ded the  land  is  well  tilled ;  but  that  these  nitrogen  destroying 
plants  would  very  soon  relatively  to  other  constituents  exhaust 
the  soil  of  nitrogen  and  the  crop  would  be  dependent  on  that  sup- 
plied in  the  rain,  or  in  applied  manure.  Soils  are  then  under 
ordinary  cultivation  exhausted  first  of  nitrogen  and  afterwards  of 
phosphoric  acid,  but  that  after  this  stage  there  is  no  further 
exhaustion  of  any  constituent,  for  no  plant  will  grow  without 
phosphoric  acid.  If  phosphoric  acid  alone  is  supplied  as  manure, 
potash  and  soda  would  next  be  exhausted ;  but  this  is  not  the  case, 
phosphoric  acid  alone  has  not  to  any  extent  at  least  been  applied 
to  the  lands,  and  therefore  if  there  is  a  deficient  yield  of  wheat,  &c. 
we  must  attribute  it  to  a  deficiency  of  ammonia ;  if  the  soils  that 
have  once  grown  cereal  grains  now  refuse  to  do  so  it  may  be 
attributed  to  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid ;  let  this  be  supplied 
and  a  crop  of  wh^t  fW)m  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  may  be 
depended  on.  On  farms  which  have  been  devoted  to  dairying  or 
grazing  purposes,  and  from  which  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  have  been  removed,  in  every  ton  of  cheese  exported, 
besides  that  which  has  formed  the  bones  of  the  animals  kept  on 
the  farm,  the  exhaustion  would  be  principally  phosphoric  acid ; 
and  as  many  of  the  grasses  and  clover  collect  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere,  which  would  after  serving  important  purposes  in  the 
animal  functions  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  liquid  and  solid 
excrements,  the  farm  would  relatively  to  other  ingredients  become 
rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  and  the  application  of  phosphoric  acid 
supplying  an  actual  deficiency  would  be  attended  with  very  bene- 
ficial results.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exhaustion  was  caused 
by  the  growth  of  cereal  grains,  nitrogen  would  be  totally  exhausted 
from  the  soil  long  before  the  exhaustion  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
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it  would  be  necessary  to  supply  this  belfore  a  large  crop  of  wheat 
could  be  obtained,  though  all  the  mineral  elements  were  present. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  great  problem  to  be  solved  by  chem- 
ists and  experimental  farmers  is  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  means 
of  supplying  ammonia.  That  they  will  succeed  in  solving  it  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  turnip 
is  the  great  source  of  nitrogen,  and  its  culture  is  very  rapidly  ex- 
tending; one  fourth  of  the  farm  has  for  several  years  past  been 
devoted  to  this  crop,  and  now  under  free  trade  laws  and  low 
prices  it  is  found  profitable  to  increase  this  proportion  and  culti- 
vate one  third  and  even  two  fifths  of  the  entire  farm  with  turnipe, 
and  this  on  account  of  its  feeding  and  nitrogen  collecting  proper- 
ties. I  am  aware  there  are  some  objections  to  the  extensive  growth 
of  turnips  in  America ;  the. hot  dry  summers  and  severe  winters 
render  it  difficult  to  grow  them  and  troublesome  to  keep  them 
when  grown.  And  I  am  in  hopes  that  ere  long,  when  the  public 
mind  is  fully  awake  to  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  that^ 
«Bome  plant  of  equal  or  superior  nitrogen  collective  powers  to  the 
turnip,  will  be  discovered,  suitable  to  the  climate  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  understood  that 
superphosphate  of  lime  has  a  magical  efiect  on  the  growth  of  the 
turnip,  increasing  the  crop  in  one  experiment  given,  sixteen  fold. 
Its  effect  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  an  exhaus- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil;  for,  on  the  same  kinds  of 
soils,  in  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments,  seventeen  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  were  successively  removed  for  seven  years,  without  any  ma- 
nure; whereas,  in  the  turnip  experiments— turnips  containing 
much  less  phosphoric  acid  than  wheat — the  plot  unmanured  gave 
but  a  few  hundred  of  bulbs  per  acre  the  third  year,  and  after- 
wards were  so  small  as  not  to  be  considered  worth  weighing,  pre- 
senting a  truly  pitiable  aspect  by  the  side  of  those  manured  with 
super-phosphate  of  lime.  They  threw  out  roots  of  a  great  length 
in  search  of  food,  but  the  bulbs  were  no  larger  tha^  the  common 
turnip  radishes. 
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TABLE  VI. 

— Turnip  ErpcrimenU. 

Y«sn. 

Acre  eontinnoiuly  nnma- 
nared. 

With  mperplmphata        With  snperphosphUe  of 
alwe  eroiy  yew.          lime  tod  mixed  alktKca. 

1843,.. 

1844,.. 
1845,.. 
1846, . . 

ToDf.    Cwt.    Qn.  Lbs. 

4       3      3       2 
2      4       10 
0     13      2    24 

Toni.    Cwt.    Qn.  Lbs. 

12      3      2      8 
7     14      8      0 

12     13      3     12 
1     18      0      0 

lou. 

11 
5 

12 
3 

Cwt. 

17 
13 
12 
10 
16 
14 
13 
7 

Qra.  Lbe. 

2      0 
2      0 
2      8 
1     20 

1847, .. 

5     11      0      1 

5 

0      0 

1848,  . . 

10  11       0      8 
3     15      0      0 

11  9      0      0 

9 
3 
9 

2      0 

1849,  . . 

\\% 

1850,  . , 

Total,.. 

65     16       1       1 

62 

5 

1     20 

Mean,.. 

••      ••     ••      •• 

8      4      2      2j^     7 

15 

2    20 

The  above  table  shows  the  effect  of  superphosphate  of  limo 
alone,  and  of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  mixed  alkalies,  applied 
each  year  on  tlie  turnip  plant,  the  bulbs  alone  being  given.  Tho 
table  speaks  for  itself,  and  proves  the  former  assertion  that 
turnips  in  ordinary  agriculture  require  no  mineral  manure  except 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  it  also  shows  the  great  value  of  this  ma- 
nure for  turnips,  averaging  m  8  succe^ive  years,  8^  tons  per  acroi 
by  its  sole  application  on  a  soil  not  well  adapted  for  turnip 
culture. 

Now  that  large  quantities  of  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  have 
lately  been  discovered  in  several  places  in  this  country,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  national  importance  as  to  whether  this  can  be  profitably 
used  to  increase  the  growth  of  cereal  grains  or  not. 

Judging  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  and  the  practice  of 
the  be^t  British  farmers,  I  think  that  little  immediate  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  \J(%  direct  application  to  the  wheat  or  other  cereal 
crops,  but  if  applied  to  turnips,  or  some  similar  plants,  which  col- 
lectmitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  it  will  thus,  by  supplying  the 
required  nitrogen,  be  of  immense  indirect  value  to  the  wheat  crop. 

rAg.Tians.  1852.],  21     ^ 
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It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  experiment  how  far  turnip  culture 
can  be  profitably  adapted  by  our  farmers,  and  also  whether  any 
other  plant  well  suited  to  the  climate,  that  will  collect  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  superphos- 
phate of  lime.  I  cannot  speak  from  experience  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  growing  turnips  on  a  large  scale  in  this  climate,  but  am 
assured  by  several  eminent  farmers  and  gardeners  that  no  real 
difficulty  is  in  the  way.  P.  Barry,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  informs  mo 
that  he  has  seen  as  fine  crops  of  turnips  grown  here  as  he  ever 
sav  in  the  best  turnip  growing  districts  of  England,  Scotland  or 
Vormandy,  and  that  too,  with  much  less  preparation  than  is  found 
necessary  to  bestow  on  the  turnip  fields  of  Elngland. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  and  general  management  of  the  turnip  crop  in  the 
best  British  districts.  Of  an  arable  farm  one  fourth  is  wheat,  one 
Iburth  barley  and  oats,  one  fourth  clover,  and  one  fourth  turnips 
and  potatoes ;  wheat  ia  usually  sown  after  clover,  at  one  plowing, 
inanured  with  farm  yard  dung  and  plowed  under.  After  the 
wheat  is  cut  the  stubble  is  dragged  with  a  heavy  harrow,  or  culti- 
vator, causing  all  annual  weeds  to  germin^e ;  it  is  then  plowed 
deep  and  well  and  left  in  that  state  until  spring,  when,  as  early  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  it  is  flowed  i|ain  and  left  till  after  barley 
sowing  is  finished ;  it  is  then  dragged  and  cultivated,  destroying 
roots  and  other  weeds  which  are  carried  oflF.  It  is  then  plowed 
again,  and  the  same  process  of  dragging,  rolling,  &c.,  repeated.  It 
is  then  in  a  fine  state  for  sowing.  The  land  is  thrown  into  ridges 
by  means  of  a  double  mould  board  plow,  about  two  feet  apart. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ridged,  while  the  soil  is  fresh 
and  moist ;  about  400  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  is  sown  to 
the  acre,  and  one  to  two  lbs.  of  seed.  A  drill  is  used  which  de- 
posites  the  manure  on  the  ridge  and  the  seed  on  the  manure,  a 
light  roller  following,  slightly  covers  it.  ^ 

One  of  the  strilcing  effects  of  superphosphate  of  lime  is,  that  It 
pushes  the  plant  rapidly  forward,  while  in  its  young  and  tender 
state,  when  it  is  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  fly,  which  before 
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soperphosphate  was  used  as  a  manure  for  the  turnip  crop,  often 
utterly  destroyed  it.  When  in  the  rough  leaf,  the  plants  are  sin- 
gled out  by  means  of  a  common  hoe,  about  eight  inches  apart. 
They  are  about  three  weeks  after,  hoed  over  again,  and  a  horse 
hoe  is  kept  continually  going  between  the  rows.  This  keeps  the 
land  clean,  and  in  a  light  pervious  state,  so  well  calculated  to  re* 
ceive  the  full  benefit  of  any  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere.  The  tur- 
nip crop  completely  (except  on  very  heavy  clays,)  supercedes  the 
long  or  summer  fallow.  The  great  pains  thus  taken  with  the  tur- 
nip, costing  three  times  the  labor  of  the  wheat  crop,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  high  value  placed  upon  it  in  the  system  of  British 
agriculture. 

The  sources  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  its  manufacture  into 
soperphosphate  of  lime,  now  claims  our  attention.  In  England, 
phosphate  of  lime  is  obtained  from  Saldana  Bay  Guano,  <« Ani- 
mal charcoal "  or  calcined  bones,  which  have  been  used  in  the  re- 
fining of  sugar,  and  lastly  and  prlncipallv  from  Goprolites;  a 
name  given  by  Dr.  Buckland,  to  the  fossilized  excrements  of  the 
antediluvian  animals.  Prof.  Henslow,  who  discovered  these  roun- 
ded waterwom  nodules  in  the  crag  formation,  thought  from  their 
peculiar  form,  and  the  frequency  of  sharks^  teeth  and  other  organic 
remains  found  in  them,  that  they  were  the  dung  of  a  former  gene- 
ration of  animals;  he  therefore  called  them  Coprolites,  and  though 
this  opinion  is  now  admitted  erroneous,  yet  they  still  retain  the  name. 

The  upper  and  lower  green  sand  formation,  also  contain  nodulee 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  have  not  been  used  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, owing  to  the  superior  facilities  of  working  the  beds  of  the 
erag  In  Suffolk  and  Essex,  where  they  are  found  in  unlimited 
qnantities.  The  mean  composition  of  the  Su$>lk  Coprolites,  from 
several  analyses  made  in  the  Bothamsted  laboratory,  may  be  esti- 
mated at: 
Bone  phosphate  of  lime  with  a  little  phosphate  of  iron,  . .  • .     55 

Carbonate  of  lime, *  *  *  v    ^^ 

Matter  insoluble  in  II  C  1, 20 

loa 
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T^ere  is  a  mineral*  phosphate  of  lime,  ^paiite^  which  has  been 
known  to  exist  in  Estremadura,  in  Spain,  for  a  Jong  period,*  Dr. 
paubeny  and  Capt.  Willington,  visited  the  locality  a  few  years 
sinc^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  existed  in  suffi- 
dent  quantities  for  agricultural  purposes.  They  describe  it  as  a 
vein  many  feet  thick  extending  over  miles  of  country,  but  situated 
In  a  locality  where  it  will  have  to  be  transported  for  a  long  dis- 
tance upon  the  backs  of  mules.  Some  tons  of  this  apatite  were 
imported  into  England,  but  the  price  was  necessarily  much  too 
high  for  commercial  purposes. 

It  is  a  hard  chrystalized  rock  of  a  yellowish  white,  or  greenish 
color,  and  composed  according  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  of 

Silica, 1.70 

Peroxide  of  iron, • 3.15 

Fluoride  of  calcium, •... 14.00 

Phosphate  of  lime, 81.15 

100.00 


Professojr  Way  in  a  small  portion  of  this  mineral  found  8544>er 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  jresembles  in  many  respects  the 
phosphate  of  lime  found  at  Crown  Point,  of  which  w-e  shall  speak 
further  on.  It  contains  no  carbonate  of  lime,  but  the  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium  is  a  great  objection,  as  by  it  the  eflTective 
strength  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  considerably  reduced  ;  100  lbs. 
fluoride  of  lime  requiring  103  lbs.  real  sulphuric  acid  to  convert 
it  into  sulphate  of  lime.  The  escape  too  of  the  fluorine  gas  in 
such  large  quantities  is  very  obnoxious,  and  renders  the  manufac- 
ture of  apatite  into  superphosphate  of  lime  not  only  disagreeable 
6ut  difficult. 

,  The  process  of  manufacturing  superphosphate  of  lime  in  the 
principal  factory  in  England,  is  as  follows  :  The  stones  (for  such 
{he  coprolites  are  to  all  appearance,)  are  fij-st  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der about  the  fineness  of  corn  meal.  This  is  accomplished  by 
jessing  them  through  two  cast  iron  rollers  about  eighteen  inches 
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in  diameter.  Tlie  first  rollers  are  placed  above  the  second  poir^ 
vhidi  are  set  dose  together,  reducing^  the  stones  to  about  the  sizp 
of  peas.^  They  are  then  passed  through  mill  stones  similar  to 
those  used  to  grind  wheat,  but  driven  with  greater  speed.  The 
powder  is  then  placed  in  a  large  iron  vessel  lined  mth  lead,  Jiaving 
within  it  a  number  of  paddles  revolving  with  great  rapidity; 
water  sufficient  is  added  to 'convert  it  into  a  thick  cream  ;  sul- 
phuric acid  is  now  added,  and  the  mixture  agitated  with  the  pad- 
dles, similarly  to  the  process  of  churning  for  about  five  minutes. 
The  semi-fluid  mass  is  then  thrown  out  ai^  placed  in  a  heap,  and 
such  is  the  heat  generated  by  the  process  that  in  a  few  days  it  will 
become  solid  and  may  be  placed  in  bags.  In  this  factory  1,506 
tons  are  usually  placed  in  a  heap,  which  will  remain  hot  foar 
months ;  the  heat  materially  aiding  the  decompositicm  of  the 
phosphates.  Bones  alone  do  not  make  a  solid  manure  when  mixed 
irith  sulphuric  acid,  but  if  a. portion  of  the  mineral  phosphate  of 
lime  is  used  with  them  they  form  a  very  valuable  and  efficacioua 
manure  which  can  be  transpor^d  in  bags  and  sown  without  ad* 
mixture  with  ashes. 

As  before  stated,  the  l^anish  phosphate  of  lime,  apatite,  is  too 
expensive  to  use  for  agricultural  purposes,  yet  Mr.  Lawes  obtained 
a  quantity  and  made  a  few  experiments  with  it ;  which  as  this  tob- 
stance  closely  resembles  the  American  pliosphate  of  lime,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  give. 

'I\imip  Exf^mentB* 

•     neivlplloB  of  nHmuB  xmA^  yaun.  Toralp  ballit. 

'Tool.  cwt. 

No  manure,'. • ••.••••• 2    i| 

Three  cwt.  jinc/yg-rtmnd  apatite, •  3     1 

2O0  lbs.  apatite,  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid, 6  15( 

270  lbs.  apatite  and  104  lbs.  sulphuric  acid, 7    3} 

Five  cwt.  superphosphate  of  lime  manufactured  from  cal- 
cined bones, 7  14| 

It  is  seen  that  336  lbs.  of  undecomposed  apatite,  though  reduced 
to  the  finest  powder,  gave  an  increase  of  only  16$  cwt.  of  turnip 
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bulbs  per  acre,  while  200  lbs.  manafactnred  into  superphosphate 
of  lime  gave  an  increase  over  the  unmanured  acr^  of  4  tons  11 1 
ewt.,  and  more  than  double  that  of  the  undeeomposed  apatite. 
The  acre  dressed  with  superphosphate  of  lime  from  calcined  bones^ 
gives  a  slight  increase  over  the  decomposed  apatite,  but  not  in  a 
corresponding  ratio  with  the  increased  quantity  applied. 

From  this  we  may  conclude  that  mineral  phosphate  of  lime, 
providing  it  contain  the  same  amount  of  phosphoric  add  and  na 
deleterious  substances,  ^  just  as  food  as  that  obtained  from  bones, 
when  both  are  made  into  superphosphale  of  lime.  If  both  are  applied 
in  their  undeeomposed  state,  the  calcined  bones  appear  to  be 
slightly  soluble,  and  to  have  a  better  effect  than  the  ground  apa- 
tite. The  value  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  England,  in  such  substan- 
ces as  apatite,  coprolites,  &c.,  is  24  cents  per  ton,  for  every  one  per 
oentof  bone  earth  phosphate  which  they  contain;  thus,  if  asubstance 
contains  80  per  cent  phosphate  of  lime,  it  will  be  worth  $19.20 
pier  ton,  if  90,  it  will  be  worth  |21 .60  per  ton  in  any  British  port, 
in  its  natural  state.  If  however,  it  contains  but  a  small  per  cent- 
age  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  considerable  carbonate  or  fluoride 
of  lime,  its  value  calculated  on  the  per  centage  of  phospate  of 
lime,  will  be  considerably  reduced,  inasmuch  as  the  substances  have 
to  be  neutralized  before  the  sulphuric  acid  will  act  upon  the  lime. 
The  price  of  boiled  bones  is  $21  per  ton,  or  calculating  them  to 
contain  60  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  |7  per  ton  higher  than 
they  would  be  worth  according  to  the  above  method  of  valuation, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  they  contain  some  organic  matter, 
which,  especially  the  nitrogen,  is  very  valuable.  The  wholesale 
price  of  superphosphate  of  lime  in  London,  manufactured  from 
the  SufiTolk  coprolites,  which  have  been  described,  is  |20  per  ton. 
That  manufactured  from  calcined  bones,  Saldana  bay  guano,  &c. 
is  worth  $33  per  ton. 

We  must  now  consider,  as  being  more  interesting  to  our  farmers, 
the  value  of  the  recent  discovery  of  unlimited,  almost  pure  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  the  United  States,  especially  that  of  Crown  Point, 
Essex  CO.,  N.  T.,  and  that  of  the  New-Jersey  Zijic  Company. 
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The  former,  we  belicye,  was  discovered  by  Professor  Emmons, 
of  Albany,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest  vein  of  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  world.  Some  selected  specimens  have  been  found  to 
contain  W  per  cent,  of  bone  earth  phosphate.  Several  barrel! 
have  been  sent  to  England  for  trial,  where,  provided  it  can  befur^ 
nished  cheap  enough,  it  will  be  largely  used.  The  samples  sent 
there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  well  selected,  and  contained  con- 
siderable quartz,  which,  as  the  facilities  for  working  the  mine  in- 
crease, will  be  avoided.  A  lai^ge  lump  of  it  was  broken  up,  and  a 
Cur  specimen  taken  for  analysis  by  Prof.  Way,  wi&  the  following 
tesolt:  * 

ComposUion  ofihe  American  Phosphate  of  lime. 

Bituminous  matter  and  water,  expelled  at  red  heat, 0 .6f 

Substances  insoluble  in  acid,  chiefly  quartz  sand, 16.79 

Silica,  (soluble  in  acids,) 9.C5 

Phosphoric  acid,  equal  to  62 .27  bone  earth  phosphate,  ...  30  20 

Lime, 40  10 

Peroxide  of  iron, 6  47 

Magnesia, , 1 .08 

Chloride  of  sodium, 0.08 

Soda, * 0.20 

Potash, 0 ,25 

Sulphuric  acid, trace. 

Fluorine,  and  loss  in  analysis, 3  49 

100,00 

This  is  a  much  superior  article  to  the  Suffolk  coprolites,  though 
T  believe  the  above  is  not  so  good  as  the  average  of  that  obtained 
from  the  same  source.  It  is  not  so  hard,  and  requires  but  littU 
labor  to  pulverize  it,  and  hence  it  will  be  manu&ctured  into 
superphosphate  of  lime,  at  a  much  less  cost  of  labor  and  machine- 
ry than  the  coprolites  now  used  in  England.  The  absence,  too^ 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  25  per  cent,  is  found  in  the  copro- 
lites, is  a  very  great  advantage^  requiring  a  much  less  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  its  manufacture  into  superphosphate  of  lime. 
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It  would  be  useless  to  give  th^  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  needed 
Ibr  the  conversion  of  this  article  into  superphosphate  of  lime,  de- 
duced from  the  above  analysis^  for  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  figures  represent  the  true  composition  of  the  sample  analysed ;  yet 
they  considerably  underrate  the  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  a  well  selected  quantity  would  contain,  and  it  will  be  easy 
for  any  one  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  acid  best  to  use  (the  amount 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  lime  being  known)  from  the  data  before 
given,  see  page  308.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  speak, 
log  of  sulphuric  acid,  I  have  referred  to  the  pure  anhydrous  ^  eid 
and  not  to  oil  of  vitriol,  or  the  commercial  sulphuric  or  brown 
acid.  At  the  end  of  this  paper,  will  be  found  a  table  of  Dr. 
Ure^s,  showing  the  amount  of  real  sulphuric  acid  contained  in 
qil  of  vitriol  of  various  densities.  The  "chamber"  or  "brown 
acid"  of  the  manufacturers' of  sp.  gr.  1.7,  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
generally  used  article  for  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate  of 
lime ;  100  pounds  of  this  acid  contains  G5  pounds  of  real  sulphuric 
acid ;  its  wholesale  price  in  London,is  elevin  mills  per  pound.  There 
being  but  little  demand  for  this  article  at  present,  the  price  is 
much  higher,  but  as  the  demand  increases,  it  will  doubtless  be 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  at  a  much  less  cost. '  It  is  now  sold 
hj  the  carbdy,  in  the  principal  cities,  at  3^  to  3  cents  per  pound. 
It  Is  not  so  dangerous  to  use  as  most  people  imagine,  and  if  ordi* 
nary  care  is  exercised,  nothing  need  happen  worse  than  an  occa- 
sional blotch  of  the  clothes,  and  a  stain  on  the  boots,  &c. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  the  mineral  phosphate  will  be  manufae- 
tured  by  the  farmers  themselves,  so  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  it 
any  longer.  But  bones  are  of  ^reat  importance,  and  at  the  com- 
mand, to  some  extent,  of  every  farmer,  who  would  find  it  much  to 
Ifis  interest  to  convert  them  into  manure  for  his  soil,  rather  than 
let  them  lie  bleaching  in  the  sun  in  some  out  of  the  way  place, 
shedding  their  fitigrance  on  the  desert  air.  Bones  if  finely  ground 
will  do  good  if  applied  in  their  natural  state,  but  their  benefit  is 
small  and  slow,  and  it  is  best  to  decompose  them  with  sulphuric 
acid,  especially  as  a  manure  for  turnips,.ruta  baga,  young  trees, 
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cabbage,  beets,  &c.  To  use  acid  economically  the  bones  should 
always  be  finely  gi-ound.  One  hundred  pounds  of  ftesh  bones 
contain, 

Phosphate  of  lime, 45 

Carbonate  of  lime,  •  • .  • 4 

Now  to  convert  this  45  lbs.  phosphate  into  bi-phosphate  of  lime, 
it  win  be  found  from  data  previously  given  (page  308,)  that  we  have 
got  to  abstract  14  J  lbs.  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  converting  it 
into  sulphate  of  lime.  To  do  this  20  lbs.  of  real*  sulphuric  acid 
urould  be  required,  or  81 1  lbs.  of  brown  or  chamber  acid,  (sp.  gr. 
1 .70 ;)  but  before  the  acid  will  act  on  the  phosphate  the  carbonate 
of  lime  must  be  converted  into  a  sulphate ;  to  do  this  3 J  lbs.  real 
acid  will  be  neutralized,  or  5  lbs.  of  the  brown  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1.7.) 
We  have,  therefore,  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
from  bones  to  put  about  2.1  lbs.  of  real  sulphuric  acid,  or  37  lbs. 
of  brown  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1.7)  to  100  lbs.  of  the  bone  dust. 

A  good  method  for  the  farmer  to  make  his  own  superphosphate 
of  lime,  is :  to  get  a  large  tub,  or  end  of  a  cask,  place  in  it  the 
quantity  of  bone  dust  that  can  be  best  worked  at.a  time,  say  60 
lbs. ;  sufficient  water  should  then  be  added  to  just  wet  all  the  bones, 
let  this  be  stirred  till  the  dust  is  all  wet,  and  then  add  the 
proper  quantity  of  acid,  22  lbs.;  (sp.  gr.  1.70,)  when  mixed,  it 
can  be  thrown  iuto  a  heap  on  the  floor,  and  the  process  repeated. 
The  operation  should  be  done  expeditiously,  and  the  larger  the 
heap  the  better,  as  the  heat  engendered  during  the  process  materi- 
ally assists  the  acid  in  decomposing  the  phosphate. 

Some  farmers  think  the  above  method  too  tedious  and  prefer 
placing  the  whole  amount  of  dust  in  a  large  heap  on  a  wooden 
floor,  wet  It  with  water  and  apply  the  acid  in  small  quantities, 
repeatedly  turning  the  heap  and  applying  the  acid  till  the  proper 
quantity  is  used.  This  plan  does  not  require  so  much  labor,  but 
the  former  insures  a  more  equally  mixed,  and  better  manufactured 
artiele. 
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When  properly  manufactured  it  will  be  sufficiently  diy  to  sow  by 
hand  without  any  absorbent  substance ;  but  if  drilled,  as  it  always 
should  be  when  used  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  it  is  necessary  to 
mix  with  it  some  dry  materials,  such  as  coal-ashes,  dry-leached 
ashes,  saw-dust,  peat,  &c.  But  on  no  consideration  let  /me,  wood- 
ashesy  or  any  other  caustic  alkalies  or  alkaline  earth  be  used.  For  a 
reaction  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  bi-phosphate  is  convert- 
ed back  again  into  the  bone  earth  phosphate  of  lime,  and  all  the 
labor  has  been  in  vain. 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  manufactured  from  fresh  bones,  is 
doubtless  much  the  best  article  If  employed  as  a  manure  for  wheat, 
corn,  timothy,  &c.,  as  besides  the  phosphoric  acid,  it  contains  con- 
siderable nitrogen.  Fresh  bones  contain  five  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen, which,  at  the  present  value  of  ammonia  in  gnano  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  would  make  bones  worth,  for  tliis  element  alone,  50 
cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Lawes, 
that  five  pounds  of  ammonia  will  produce  an  extra  bushel  of 
wheat,  we  might  expect  a  little  more  than  a  bushel  by  the  appli- 
cation of  100  pounds  of  fresh  bones.  The  superphosphate  man- 
o&ctured  from  the  apatite,  or  as  Professor  Emmons  named  it 
the  cuphr^croite^  would  be  a  purely  mineral  manure,  and  would 
have  no  beneficial  effect  on  wheat,  unless  the  soil  was  agricul- 
turally deficient  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  that  case,  it  would 
only  raise  the  produce  to  the  natural  or  normal  produce  of  the 
soil,  say  15  to  20  bushels  of  grain. 

In  relation  to  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  phosphates  in  this 
country,  Prof.  Johnston  has  said,  "American  farmers  in  general, 
have  not  the  knowledge  fo  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  manuring  sub* 
stance  as  tHsj  nor  the  ability  tn  purcJiaseit^  when  manufactured  into 
superphosphate  of  lime ;  the  discovery  therefore,  will  be  a  boon  for 
the  present,  to  both  countries.  It  will  make  more  abundant  and 
cheap,  the  means  of  fertility  which  our  soils  require,  while  by  sup- 
plying a  new  article  of  traffic,  only  saleable  in  Great  Britain,  it 
will  fi)rm  a  new  bond  of  connection  between  our  kindred  nations." 
The  English  farmers  are  most  loudly  and  Justly  complaining  of 
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high  rents,  high  taxes,  and  low  prices  in  consequence  of  free  frade^ 
and  it  is  American  competition  that  they  most  fear.  They  think 
that  with  a  good  climate,  admirable  means  of  transportation, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  a  rich  new  soil  which  can  be  had  com- 
paratively for  nothing,  the  American  farmers  will  inundate  their 
market  with  cheap  wheat,  com,  beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  thus  ruin  them.  Now,  Professor  Johnston  with  the  feelings 
of  a  philanthropUst,  wished  to  cheer  the  half  broken  hearted  British 
farmer  in  tliis  his  hour  of  need ;  and  to  do  it,  he  has  unfortunately  for 
the  poor  farmers,  deceived  them.  He  has  represented  this  country 
as  scarcely  able  to  raise  wheat  sufficient  for  its  own  population,  and 
that  while  this  population  is  increasing  at  an  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity, the  wheat  soils  are  gradually  loosing  their  fertility,  and  that 
farmers  in  the  rich  ^<  Genesee  country"  are  laying  their  land  down 
to  grass,  finding  it  unprofitable  to  grow  wheat  at  present  prices. 

The  motive  of  ^he  Professor  is  at  once  apparent,  and  all  intel- 
ligent British  farmers  readily  perceive  it.  This  laudable  mo 
live  induced  him  to  assert  that  the  discovery  of  large  quantities 
of  rich  phosphate  of  lime  would  be  of  no  benefit  but  to  the 
British  agriculturist ;  that  the  American  farmer  had  neither  the 
knowledge  to  appreciate  or  the  money  to  purchase  such  an  article, 
fcc.  A  careful  reader  would  be  led  to  conclude  that  Prof.  Johnston 
was  mistaken,  for  he  himself  says,  that  he  found  the  American  farm- 
ers very  intelligent,  and  generally  well  acquainted  with  the  geolo- 
gical formation  of  their  soils,  and  the  influence  it  had  on  their 
adaptation  to  certain  crops;  and  also  that  they  ivere  earnestly 
seeking  all  the  information  that  was  to  be  attained  from  science ; 
that  his  lectures  were  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  that 
the  State  of  New-Tork  had  ordered  several  thousand  copies 
printed  for  gratuitous  distribution.  Does  this  show  an  indif 
ference  to  agricultural  science  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  If  the  learned 
professor  taugiit  any  system  of  agriculture  that  could  be  prof- 
itably adopted  by  American  farmers,  their  love  of  money  if 
nothing  else,  would  insure  its  universal  and  instantaneous  adop- 
tion. It  will  pay  them  to  use  superphosphate  of  lime  as  a  manura 
for  American  soils,  if  American  farmers  have  intelligence  enough  to 
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iow  it.  If  Prof.  Johnston  really  believed  what  he  wrote,  the  Ameri* 
can  fanners,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  speedily  undeoeive  him  ;  it 
will  be  found  that  while  it  is  a  valuable  export  and  a  commodity 
which  British  soils  require,  it  will  soon  be  considered  not  only  useful 
but  indispensable  to  American  agriculture.  Unfortunately  for  the 
British  tenant  farmer  over  burdened  as  he  is  with  rent,  taxes, 
hedge-row  timber  and  gameywkichhemust  keep  but  not  eof^  America 
will  .continue  to  keep  down  the  English  market  at  that*  price 
which  the  British  farmer  will  find  hard  to  sell  at  and  pay  a  high 
tent  1 

If  it  will  pay  the  British  farmer  to  use  the  superphosphate,  why 
Ifirill  it  not  pay  the  American  1  Hitherto  the  prices  of  grain  and  pro- 
visions have  been  much  higher  there  than  here ;  but  now  prices  are 
nearly  as  high  for  wheat  and  meat  in  J\^itc  as  in  Old  England,  while 
potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  roots,  are  double  the  price  here  that  they  are 
there.  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  brings  us  back  to  the  former  posi- 
tion that  root  crops  must  be  extensively  cultivated.  That  it  will  be 
profitable  to  do  so  there  is  no  doubt.  I  have  myself  had  fears  that 
this  climate  was  not  favorable  to  their  growth,  but  facts  do  not 
sustain  it ;  and  it  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  great  crops 
of  ruta  baga,  or  as  they  are  called  in  England,  the  Swedish  turnip, 
can  be  easily  raised  in  this  country.  In  fact,  some  of  the  crops  to 
which  Agricultural  Societies  have  awarded  premiums  this  last 
fall,  were,  according  to  the  published  statements,  much  heavier 
than  any  crop  I  ever  saw  grown  in  the  best  British  turnip  districts, 
opder  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  manuring. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  great  requirement  of  the 
wheat,  barley,  oat,  Indian  com,  and  timothy  crops,  is  nitrogen 
in  an  available  form  tn  the  soil — that  ruta  baga  and  other  varieties 
of  turnips:will  coUeet  this  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and 
nitric  acid,  from  the  atmosphere,-  and  that  when  they  are  con- 
^med  by  cattle  aiMl  sheep,  nearly  all  this  nitrogen  is  returned  to 
the  soil  in  an  available  form  for  the  ensuing  wheat  crops,  and  that 
)du)8(D  turnip  crops  are  greatly,  almost  incredibly  benefited  by  the 
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application  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  farmers  will  begin  to 
cnltivate  the  turnip  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  new  era  com* 
mence  in  American  agriculture. 

'  I  believe  it  will  not  pay  to  purchase  guano  as  a  manure*  for 
wheat  at  present  prices,  but  it  certainly  will  pay  to  use  super* 
pho^hate  of  lime  on  the  turnip  crop,  and  thus  obtain  the  essen^ 
tially  important  element  of  guano  (ammonia)  firom  the  great  store 
house  into  which  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  animals  and  vegetables,  is  continually  escaping 
and  is  brought  back  to  the  plaits  by  every  shower  of  rain. 

A  good  crop  of  ruta  baga  of  twenty  tons  of  bulbs  and  eight  tons 
of  leaves,- contains  the  followmg  substances : 


Bulb, 
Leaf,. 


40000 
16000 


I 


36000 
14080 
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4000280 
1920230 
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80 
57 


22 
11 
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123 
50 
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19 
13  27 


28 


8(f 
29 


Totals, 56000  50080   5920  51 0 1 37  33 1 73  6 J  32   55112 


The  consumption  on  the  soil  of  such  a  crop  of  turnips  would 
raise  a  crop  of  wheat  from  1 5  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  calculating 
that  five  lbs.  of  ammonia  will  produce  an  extra  bushel  of  grain^ 
and  this  result  is  obtained  bj  growing  turnips  over  and  abore  theis 
gttat  value  as  a  food  for  cattle. 

Another  valuable  means  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from  the  atmo»> 
phere  is  hj  growing  red-  clover.  A  crop  that  would  make  twd 
tons  of  clover  hay  would  contain  80  lbs.  of  nitrogen  without  reck- 
oning that  contained  in  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Such  a  crop  of 
clover  plowed  under  or  consumed  bj  stock,  and  all  the  manure 
carefully  saved  and  applied  to  the  soil  would  Increase  the  follow- 
ing wheat  crop  sixteen  bushels  per  acre.  In  England  it  is  found 
unadvlsable  to  grow  red  clover  oftener  than  once  in  eight  yean,  ai 
if  sown  oftener  the  land  gets  "  clover  sick"  and  the  c<<op  is  a  <som« 
plete  failure.     The  soil  of  this  country,  especially  of  Westertt 
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New-Tork  is  exoeedlnglj  well  adapted  for  clover,  and  I  have  seen 
mnch  larger  crops  here  than  is  ever  obtained  in  England  by  the 
use  of  the  richest  artificial  manures. 

Snperphospliate  of  lime  will  be  found  a  good  manure  for  cloveri  • 
especialiy  on  soils  that  are  benefited  by  the  application  of  plaster 
on  the  clover  crop.  Peas  and  vetches  also  c611ect  their  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere  of  which  they  contain  a  large  amount.  For 
these  crops  superphosphate  of  lime  is  of  no  benefit.  For  beanS| 
superphosphate  of  lime  in  connection  with  a  salt  of  potash  will 
be  found  a  good  manure.  For  mangel-wurzel,  beets,  carrots  and 
parsnips,  superphosphate  of  lime  is  a  good  avxUiary^  and  will,  if 
applied  in  conjunction  with  barn  yard  manure,  yield  immense 
crops. 

For  Tobacco^  I  believe  superphosphate  of  lime  will  be  found  very 
beneficial.  The  seed  is  first  sown  in  beds,  and  the  plants  trans- 
planted when  about  four  inches  high  into  the  field.  During  the 
first  stages  of  the  growth,  the  plants  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
insects,  and  hence  any  manure  that  would  force  them  along  rap- 
Idly  out  of  their  reach,  would  be  valuable,  this,  I  think  super- 
phosphate of  lime  will  do.  Then  again,  the  object  of  the  grower 
is  not  to  obtain  a  very  large  coarse  crop,  but  a  small  oneperfcdly 
elaborated  with  a  small  per  centage  of  ash.  From  the  effect  of  su- 
perphosphate of  lime  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  turnip, 
fiivoringas  it  is  known  to  do,  great  rapidity  of  growth  and  an  early 
maturity,  yielding  a  crop,  with  a  large  amount  of  dry  organic  mat- 
ter fully  elaborated,  I  think  this  manure  will  be  of  all  others,  the 
best  to  use  for  the  tobacco  plant.  I  have  said,  that  if  in  English 
farming  the  turnip  crop  was  supplied  with  superphosphate  of  lime, 
it  would  find  sufficient  alkalies  and  minerals  in  the  soils ;  but  I  must 
not  be  understood  to  assert,  that  if  this  manure  is  applied  to  the  to- 
bacco or  cotton  plant,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  apply  any  other 
minerals  or  alkalies.  The  case  is  a  very  difierent  one  in  England,  the 
turnips,  which  it  will  be  seen,  contain  a  very  large  portion  of  potash, 
are  always  consumed  on  the  farm^  and  thus  the  potash  and  other 
minerals  are  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  excrements  of  the  animals 
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consuming  them.  But  tobacco  is  all  exported  from  the  planta- 
tion and  consumed  by  a  class  of  animals,  vhich  return  nothing  to 
the  soil,  and  as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  mineral  matter,  it  Is 
bat  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  soil  will  soon  be  exhausted  of 
minerals,  if  none  are  supplied  as  a  manure.  Of  the  cheapest 
method  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  I  cannot  speak,  but  merely 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  as  a 
means  of  producing  great  rapidity  of  growth  during  the  first  stages 
of  the  plant,  and  inducing  early  maturity.  The  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  cwt.  per  acre,  should 
be  sown  on  the  beds  as  contiguous  to  the  seeds  as  possible.  And 
when  the  plants  are  transplanted,  a  small  quantity,  say  a  tea- 
spoonfull  should  be  placed  immediately  below  the  plant  in  the 
hill;  the  deliquescent  nature  of  the  superphosphate  attracts 
eonsiderable  moisture,  and  the  plants  will  not  be  so  liable  to  suffer 
from  drought. 

For  potatoes  this  manure  cannot  be  recommended.  The  appli- 
cation of  artificial  manures  to  various  agricultural  crops  is  a  sub- 
ject of  great  interest  and  importance.  But  it  is  one  in  which  the 
farmer  needs  to  exercise  caution,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  loose  much 
money,  even  though  their  effect  is  beneficial.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  what  incrtnse  a  given  amount  of  manure  of  a  certain  price 
will  produce,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  being  known,  the  fiir- 
mer  can  calculate  with  certainty.  For  instance,  I  have  detailed 
experiments  in  which  sulpiiateand  muriate  ofammonia  were  used, 
with  a  very  beneficial,  effect  on  the  wheat  crop.  Yet  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  ammonia,  at  the  present  cost  of  these  manures,  and  the 
price  of  wheat,  cannot  be  employed  without  serious  loss.  If  they 
should  ever  be  sold  at  half  their  i>resent  price,  or  should  wheat 
rise  to  double  its  present  value,  these  manures  might  be  used  at  a 
great  profit.  So  it  is  with  guano,  lime,  plaster,  superphosphate  of 
lime,  or  any  other  artificial  manure.  Their  application  may  be 
very  beneficial  in  a  scientific  sense;  whether  it  would  be  so  in  an 
agricultural  or  economic  one,  depends  on  their  cost,  their  effect, 
and  the  price  of  the  produce. 
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At  present  we  hare  bat  little  data  on  which  to  make  satisfaetoiy 
calculations,  and  they  can  only  be  obtained  by  expensive  system- 
atic field  experiments,  conducted  by  scientific  and  practical  men. 
Agricultural  papers  for  the  last  few  years,  in  America  and  Europe, 
have  been  filled  with  experiments  with  artificial  manures,  but 
from  want  of  a  knowledge  of  their  composition,  the  previous  treat- 
ment of  the  soil,  and  other  incidental  circumstances,  little  posi* 
tive  knowledge  can  be  obtained  from  them ;  and  though  the  cxperi* 
menters  are  worthy  of  all  credit,  yet^  had  the  money  which  these 
individual  experiments  cost,  been  devoted  to  one  experimental 
farm,  whose  experiments  could  be  systematically  carried  out,  the 
state  ol  our  agriculture  would  be  very  far  advanced  to  what  it  is 
at  present,  and  agricultural  operations  could  be  carried  on  with  all 
the  certainty  that  attends  manufacturing  processes.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  plants,  especially 
of  their  ashes,  would  enable  the  scientific  agi-iculturist  to  apply  the 
proper  land  of  manure,  and  that  the  crop  would  increase  or  di- 
minish  in  exact  proportion  as  these  ash  constituents  were  supplied 
or  withheld.  But  this  theory,  however  plausible  it  may  appear, 
and  though  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest  sclentifie 
authorities,  yet  common  experience,  the  infallible  test  in  all  the  great 
practical  arts,  has  pronounced  this  view  erroneous. 

Many  readers  of  this  essay  uho  may  have  adopted  these  theo- 
ries, will  be  surprised  to  see  superphosphate  of  lime  recommended 
for  root  crops,  which  contain  so  little  phosphoric  acid,  and  so 
much  stress  laid  on  the  importance  of  ammonia  for  wheat,  which 
is  emphatically  a  carbonaceous  grain ,  as  also  condemning  it  as  a 
manure  for  beans  and  peas,  which  are  eminently  nUrogefu-tts.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  however  paradoxical  they  may  appear, 
they  are  the  conclusions  of  those  who  have  spent  years  in  a  most 
laborious  and  expensive  investigation  of  the  requirements  of  agri- 
cultural plants,  both  in  the  field  and  the  laboratory.  They  are  also 
substantiated  by  the  general  practice  of  the  best  practical  farmers. 

Many  agricultural  writers  in  this  country  and  England  have 
shown  a  warmth  of  feeling  on  this  subject  that  is  perfectly  irrecon- 
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cilable  with  a  love  of  truth  and  the  advancement  of  Bdentiflc  ag- 
riculture. They  seem  to  tliink  that  individuals  had  no  right  to 
make  exp^iments,  however  carefully  Conducted,  and  certainly  no 
right  to  publish  their  results  when  obtained,  especially  as  they 
happened  to  run  ciounter  to  these  gentlemiBn's  theories.  All  I 
have  to  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  experience  will  very  soon. de- 
cide which  of  the  two  systems  is  right,  and  as  a  believer  in  the 
French,  rather  than  the  German  theory  of  artificial  manures  I 
have  no  fears  for  the  result. 

It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  given  some  experimentt 
with  the  mineral  pho^hate  of  lime,  in  ite  natural  and  manu&c- 
tared  state,  made  in  this  country,  but,  though  it  has  beefl  used 
by  a  great  many  different  individuals,  there  are  scarcely  any  ex- 
periments published  which  are  at  all  conclusive  on  the  subject 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following : 
Mr.  B.  B.  Eirtland,  of  Cantonment  farm,  Greenbush,  used  the 
Grown  Point  mineral,  manufactured  into  superphosphate  of  lime 
on  Indian  corn,  at  the  rate  of  a  table  spoonfull  to  the  hill ;  and  by 
way  of  comparison  on  alternate  rows  plaster  and  ashes  were  sown, 
and  on  another  portion  fish  manure  was  used.  The  result  was, 
the  rows  which  received  the  phosphate,  were  the  most  vigorous, 
stood  the  drought  much  the  best,  and  at  harvest  had  the  most  good 
corn.  He  tried  it  on  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  melons,  with  the 
most  marked  result ;  applied  it  on  grass,  but  with  no  perceptible 
effect.  But  it  is  proper,  also  to  mention,  in  connection  with  plas- 
ter and  ashes  applied  at  the  same  time  on  another  portion  of  the 
field,  gave  no  visible  results. 

Prof.  Emmons  has  used  it  on  Indian  com,  melons,  tomatoes,  &c., 
with  like  effect.  I  have,  myself,  never  seen  it  applied  to  Indian 
corn,  but  judging  from  the  effect  it  has  on  wheat,  should  think  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  to  do  much  good,  except  on  soils  rich  in  ni- 
trogencous  matter,  and  deficient  in  mineral  substances,  a  condition 
in  which  soils  that  have  long  been  cultivated  with  cereal  crops  are 

[Ag.  Trans.,  1852.]  22 
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hardly  ever  found.  JBot  I  aliall  be  happy  to  alter  my  bpiuioii,  1/ 
experimenisj  which  I  trast  will  be  extensively  made  this  summery 
shall  prove  the  eontrary.  In  applying  euperphosphate  of  lime,  as 
a  general  rule,  it  is  advisable  to  place  it  as  near  the  seed  as  possi- 
ble, as  it  does  not  injure  the  seed  if  mixed  with:  it,  and  the  root- 
lets of  the  young  plant,  immediately  find  a  palatable  nourishment 

I  cannot  but  look  on  the  dlsoovery  of  this  ri^h  pho^hate  of 
lime,  and  its  value  as  a  manure  for  our  crops,  as  a  subject  of  na* 
tional  importance,  which  will  have  a  great  influence  in  modifying 
some  of  the  reprehensible  features  of  our  present  system  of  cuhare, 
and  establishing  one  in  which  the  now  immenae  export  of  the  val- 
nable  fertilizers  of  the  soil  shall  be  reduced  to  that  quantity,  which 
the  different  soils  will  bear  and  retain  their  fertUity. 
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Dr.  Ur^sTahUof  the  quantity  of  OU  of  Vitriol  nf  Sp.  Gr.  1,8485, 
afid  of  Jlnhydrotts  acid^  in  100  parts  of  dilute  SuJpkuric  acid^  at 
different  densities. 
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PRIZE  ESSAT. 

SANDY  SOILS- 

THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  AND  ADVANTAGES^ OF  THEIB  CULTIVATION  AND  THE 

MOST   JUDICIOUS   AND    SUCCESSFUL    SYSTEM   OF   THEIR   TILLAGE. 

BY  WINSLOW  C.  WATSON,  POKT  KENT,  N.  T. 

In  a  recent  familiar  conversation  with  a  friend,  who  is  a  close 
observer  and  of  far  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  he  remarked : 
"  in  fifty  years,  sands  will  be  preferred  for  cultivation  to  any  other 
soils."  The  peculiar  sagacity,  and  strong  common  sense  contem- 
plation of  things  which  eminently  distinguish  his  views  attracted 
my  attention  to  the  subject,  and  as  his  opinion  was  so  much  in 
accordance  with  my  own,  I  have  decided  to  submit  the  result  of 
the  observation  and  experiments  of  several  years,  upon  which  I 
have  formed  my  opinions.  I  do  nof  propose  to  enter  into  any 
Investigation  of  the  origin  of  sandy  soils,  their  constituents  or 
combinations,  nor  to  exhibit  a  scientific  analysis  of  their  qualities 
and  properties.  I  will  speak  of  them  as  the  hand  of  nature  has 
formed  and  presents  them  to  the  enterprise  and  labor  of  man. 
Lai^e  tifsLcts  X)f  this  land  are  scattered  throughout  the  state,  in 
some  sections  predominating,  and  remain  unoccupied  and  worth- 
less in  the  midst  of  beauty  and  cultivation.  The  ban  of  public 
opinioh  is  upon  it.  The  domain  of  nature,  like  man,  suffers  when 
impressed  with  a  mark  and  stigma.  If  by  an  improved  or  more 
judicious  mode  of  culture,  these  sandy  plains  that  now  dbfigure 
the  beauty  of  our  territory,  can  be  reclaimed  from  their  barrenness 
and  desolation,  thousands  of  acres  will  be  added  to  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  state,  millions  to  its  capital  and  vast  masses  to  its 
agi*icultural  population.  To  aid  in  the  consummation  of  an  event 
so  desirable,  I  ofier  my  humble  tribute.  I  design,  briefly  to  con- 
sider the  following  inquiries :  1st.  The  objections  to  the  culture  of 
sandy  soils.  2nd.  The  advantages  of  their  cultivation.  3rd.  The 
most  judicious  and  successful  systeni  of  their  tillage. 

The  ohjecfions  to  their  Culture.  0 
Sandy  soils  do  not  possess  natural  apd  inherent  fertility  equ?* 
to  most  other  earths.    This  remark  applies  particularly  to  their 
adaptation  to  the  growth  of  cereal  plants,  and  me  more  delicate 
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cultivated  grasses.  The  ordinary  process,  in  the  laboratory  of 
nature,  by  which  most  other  soils  are  made  perpetually  progres- 
sive in  their  fruitfulness^  do  not,  or  but  slightly,  exercise  the  same 
influences,  upon  sandy  earths.  Lands  which  produce  vegetation, 
trees  and  plants,  whose  foliage  is  annually  shed,  are  constantly 
advancing  in  their  fertility.  These  deciduous  particles  accumulate 
for  ages,  beneath  the  protection  of  the  native  forest,  guarded  alike 
from  the  winds  and  burning  suns,  they  decay,  and  in  their  decom- 
position yield  to  the  earth  not  alone  the  strength  derived  from  its 
nourishment,  but  the  growth  formed  and  matured  by  the  gases  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  fertilising  elements  distilled  from  the 
rains  and  dews  and  infused  by  light  and  heat.  These  all  combine 
to  form  in  such  forest,  that  vegetable  mold  which  is  the  richest 
of  all  appliances  to  soil,  and  gives  to  most  virgin  earth  its  high 
luxuriance.  Pine:)  and  other  evergreens  of  analogous  properties, 
are  almoat  uniformly  the  primitive  occupants  of  sandy  soils,  and 
they  restore  no  such  principle  to  the  e.arth.  They  are  to  some 
extent,  deciduous,  but  the  leaflets  and  cones  which  they  shed, 
convey  to  the  earth  no  fertilizing  aliment.  No  lapse  of  centuries 
would  create  a  vegetable  mold  beneath  a  forest  of  pines.  The 
material  which  falls  from  them  remains  almost  wholly  undecom- 
posed.  Its  residuum  infects  the  soil  by  sour,  acrid,  and  ungenial 
qualities,  which  retard  rather  than  promote  fertility.  The  porous 
character  of  sandy  soils  and  their  want  of  cohesiveness,do  not  adapt 
them  to  retain  the  vegetable  deposits,  which  to  a  limited  extent 
they  dp  receive,  from  plants  other  than  the  evergreen  classes. 
Their  fertilizing  qualities  are  essentially  lost,  either  by  washing 
away,  or  perflation  through  the  loose  earth,  or  by  evaporation. 
Hence,  unlike  most  original  earths,  sandy  soils  are  without  natu- 
ral productiveness,  and  do  not  yield  spontaneously  to  the  first 
efforts  of  tillage.  Their  fertility,  In  a  great  degree  is  artificial, 
the  result  of  toil  and  expenditure;  immediate  and  direct  remune- 
ration of  labor  should  not  with  confidence,  always  be  expected. 
The  acid  properties  of  these  soils,  combined  with  the  pernicious 
effSects  of  the  sheddings  from  the  pine,  promotes  the  growth  of  a 
ooarse  and  worthless  vegetation,  rejected  by  all  animals,  and  which 
uniformly,  while  it  predominates  in  the  soil,  excludes  the  culture 
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of  delicate  and  useful  plants  with  any  remuneratire  success. 
Bushes  and  shrubs  at  once  spring  up  and  infest  newly  cleared 
sandy  land,  and  unless  arrested  by  careful  and  efficient  husbandry 
will  rapidly  occupy  the  entire  surface.  Until  changed  by  the 
requisite  processes,  and  these  peculiarities  are  extirpated,  saiid.s 
cannot  be  occupied  with  beneficial  results,  even  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. Another  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  sandy 
soil  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  early  stages  of  its  tillage,  in  suc- 
cessfully seeding  it  with  grass  or  clover.  An  additional  embarrass- 
ment  in  the  cultivation  of  sands  until  they  ai*e  consolidated  by 
tillage,  is  produced  by  the  tendency  of  the  earth  to  be  torn  fiom 
the  roots  of  the  plant  by  the  wind,  thus  subjecting  them  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  action  both  of  heat  and  frost. 

7%€  advajiiages  of  ike  occnpaiion  i>f  tandy  soil, 
the  mere*  nominal  price  for  which  these  lands  may  be  puiv 
chased,  in  highly  central  and  desirable  localities,  in  reference  alike 
to  situation,  market,  climate  and  moral  and  religious  privileges,  is 
a  very  obvious  and  important  cousideration.  This  saving  will  go 
fiir  to  supply  the  means  necessary  for  the  expenditures  in  the  first 
operations  of  their  culture,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
Another  fact  of  primary  importance,  in  this  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
is  the  immense  and  certain  economy  of  time  and  labor,  throughout 
every  process  of  husbandry  assured  to  the  cultivator,  in  the  tillage 
of  sandy  soils.  A  light  team,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  small 
outlay  and  cheaply  kept,  will  perform  well  and  thoroughly  in  one 
day  more  labor  on  sandy  soils  than  the  heaviest  team  can  accom- 
plish in  two  days  on  ordinary  land  in  twice  that»period,  upon 
adhesive  clays  or  rough  and  stony  ground.  It  is  a  mere  pastime 
for  a  good  plow  boy  to  turn  over  his  two  or  three  acres  of  sandy 
land  the  day,  and  in  clean,  straight  and  beautiful  furrows.  The 
saving  of  each  day  in  the  labor  of  a  team,  during  the  urgent  and 
imperative  calls  of  the  spring  business  upon  a  farm  is  of  manifest 
and  high  importance.  This  economy  of  time  and  labor  forms  a 
very  essential  item  in  the  expense  of  a  crop,  and  should  present  a 
forcible  consideration,  in  deciding  upon  the  relative  value  of  these 
lands. 
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The  warm  aod  dry  properties  of  sandy  soils,  Induce  to  the 
early  expulsion  of  frost.  The  surface  water  rapidly  disappears, 
the  ground  becomes  settled  and  immediately  prepaied  for  the  ope- 
rations of  husbandry,  while  many  other  soils  are  still  in  the  last 
embraces  of  eold  and  frost,  aatuxated  with  moisture,  and  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  labors  of  the  cultivator.  Sandy  soils  may  have  been 
plowed  and  sown,  and  mantled  by  the  rich  verdmeof  their  early 
crops.  The  farmer  who  tills  massive  clays,  or  cold  and  damp  loams^ 
can  appreciate  the  advantages  of  sandy  soils  in  facilitating  the  la- 
bors of  aptring.  The  operations  of  the  spring  upon  sand  with  ap- 
propriate management,  may  have  terminated,  before  the  first  fmv 
tow  can  have  been  laid  upon  clay  or  loam  ;  they  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  glide  along,  and  are  performed  in  advance  of  the 
season;  crops  thus  early  sown,  lipen  before  the  fervid  heat 
and  drought  of  summer  occur  to  wither  and  scorch  them,  and 
are  gathered  whilst  other  duties  are  not  demanding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer.  Throughout  their  whole  culture,  the  crops  of 
sandy  Mils,  precede  the  labors  clainied  by  other  drops;  it  is  not 
necessary  in  the  tillage  df  this  soil,  to  delay  the  operations  of  the 
plow  and  hoe,  to  await  tiie  settling  fmd  drying  of  the  earth  after 
frost  or  rains.  The  processes  of  the  season  ate  little  retarded  by 
these  occurrences ;  the  labors  of  the  plow  or  hoe  may  almost  im- 
mediately succeed  the  heaviest  showers,  whUst  in  more  cohe-' 
aive  earths,  several  days  often  must  intervene,  for  the  subsidenee 
of  the  water  and  drying  of  the  earth.  Indeed  many  judicious 
fiurmers  assert,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture  is  fiivorable 
to  the  suecesrful  plowing  of  sandy  soils ;  an  economy  equally  great 
and  important  as  in  theoperation  of  plowing,  will  occur  in  planting, 
hoeing  and  fdl  the  subsequent  tillage  of  the  planted  crop ;  the  varied 
labors  in  this  tillage,  may  not  only  be  performedby  hand  with  great- 
er expedition  and  ease,  but  labor  saving  implenjpnts  may  be  applied  to 
the  cultivation  of  these  soils,  with  perfect  success.  The  level  and 
smooth  sur&ce,  which  almost  unifbrmily  characterize  these  lands, 
their  freeness  from  obstructions,  their  light  imd  open  texture,  emir 
nently  adapt  them  to  the  operation  of  the  planter,  the  cultivator  and 
the  hand  hoe;  the  uideof  theSe  implements  in  that  part  of  the 
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tillage  to  which  they  are  adapted,  may  be  estimated  as  equal  to 
the  saving  of  the  labor  of  eight  additional  hands,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion, on  sandy  land,  of  hoed  crops. 

The  assertion  I  am  about  to  make  may  conflict  with  tire  precon- 
ceived opinions  of  many,  who,  without  observation  or  experience, 
have  embraced  the  popular  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  these  lands. 
Sandy  soils  endure  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  dry  seasons  which 
distinguish  our  climate,  with  less  prejudice  to  their  crops  than 
.most  of  the  heavier  and  more  adhesive  earths.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  an  elaborate  investigation  of  causes  and  effects 
in  the  arcana  of  nature,  but  simply  to  exhibit  the  conclusions  I 
have  reached  in  the  results  of  my  personal  reflections,  and  the  in- 
cidents I  have  witnessed.  The  fiict  I  have  asserted  is  often  ob- 
served and  discussed.  Strong  and  compact  loams  and  heavy  clays, 
under  the  influence  of  extreme  and  protracted  heat  and  dryness, 
become  hardened  and  consolidated.  Heat  neither  promotes  the 
solidity  of  sandy  soils,  nor  increases  their  looseness.  The  open 
and  permeable  qualities  of  sand,  render  it  more  sensibly  affected 
by  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  showers,  and  copious 
dews  of  summer.  These  genial  influences  have  no  effect  upon 
hard  and  tenacious  earths.  The  dew  and  the  shower  make  no 
impression  upon  these,  and  are  rapidly  evaporated  by  the  sun's 
rays,  but  the  loose  lexture  of  the  sands  imbibe  and  absorb  them, 
and  convey  their  refreshing  and  invigorating  influences  to  the 
roots  and  fibers  of  vegetation.  The  loose  and  pervious  nature  of 
sandy  soil  adapt  it  to  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  plants.  These, 
penetrating  deeply,  reach  the  moisture  ascending  from  beneath, 
which  is  attracted  by  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  surface.  The 
minute  fibers  of  com  and  other  deep-rooted  plants,  guided  by  this 
vegetable  instinct,  descend  in  the  soil  below  the  influence  of  ordi- 
nary droughts.  The  fact  is  universally  attested  by  those  who 
have  watched  the  experiment,  that  com  upon  sandy  land,  sustains 
a  severe  drought  with  far  less  injury  than  upon  any  other  soil. 

Winter  grain  growing  upon  sands,  is  seldom  affected  injuriously 
by  the  heaving  of  frosts,  so  destructive  occasionally  to  fall  crops, 

V 
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on  damp  and  heavj  soils ;  nor  is  it  often  injured  by  the  oold  and 
protracted  rains  of  spring  and  autumn ;  the  water  rapidly  passes 
off,  and  is  not  retained  in  the  earth,  in  contact  with  the  roots, 
rotting  them  by  its  continuance  or  tearing  them  from  the  soil  by 
the  action  of  frosts.  Such  disastrous  consequences  to  crops  on 
other  earths,  frequently  result  from  the  sudden  and  severe  changes 
of  our  climate. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  another  advantage  in  the  culture 
of  sandy  soUs,  is  of  the  deepest  importance.  They  are  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  The  product  of  this  * 
crop,  yielded  on  the^e  lands  when  unmanured,  is  not  large, 
but  the  quality  of  the  root  is  preeminently  (excellent,  with  an 
almost  uniform  exemption  from  the  disease.  I  have  planted, 
at  the  present  time,  seed  potatoes  of  precisely  identical  qual- 
ities, under  similar  circumstances  in  every  particular,  and  sub- 
subjected  them  to  the  same  tillage,  upon  sandy  soils  and  upon 
rich  and  adhesive  loams.  The  crops  upon  the  former  were 
clear  and  healthy,  and  that  on  the  latter,  almost  a  total  failure 
from  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  In  vfy  own  tillage,  I  have  ob- 
served the  presence  of  the  disease  in  a  potatoe  crop,  growing  upon 
land  in  which  clay  had  been  artifidally  incorporated  with  sand, 
whilst  the  crop  ouscach  side  of  it,  upon  p/bre  sand,  was  totally  ex- 
empt. This  exemption  may  not  prevail  so  uniformly,  where  barn 
yard  manures  have  been  applied.  There  may  exist  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  the  fact  is  corroborated  to  my  mind,  by  the  most 
careful  observation  and  inquiry,  and  constitutes,  in  my  judgment, 
a  strong  reason  for  the  culture  of  these  lands.  I  am  so  persuaded 
of  the  truth  pf  these  views,  that  I  have  abandoned  the  occupation 
of  heavy,  or  loamy  earth  by  the  potatoe  crop,  and  use  exclusively 
in  its  culture,  sandy  soils,  with  no  other  appliances  than  lime, 
ashes  and  plaster.  I  am  now  content  with  lighter  products,  free 
ttom  disease,  rather  than  the  heavy  crops  which  I  have  been  for- 
merly compelled  to  leave  upon  the  earth,  to  rot  and  taint  the 
atmosphere.  White  clover  is  indigenous  to  sandy  soils,  and  when 
the  foul  and  coarse  herbage  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  subdued, 
the  clover  springs  up  spontaneously,  and  affords  the  most  delicate 
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and  nuiritious  feed,  clothing  the  earth  with  a  rich  and  beautiful 
mantle.  Sandy  soils,  I  have  before  stated,  are  early  freed  from 
the  influence  of  frost  and  moisture,  and  readily  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  sun.  Hence,  by  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  they  yield 
the  first  pasturage  of  spring* 

Perhaps  the  most  decisive  and  peculiar  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  occupation  of  these  lands,  is  their  remarkable  congeniality 
to  the  habits  of  sheep.  These  animals  thrive  and  fatten  upon 
naked  and  barren  pastures  on  sands  wl^ere  apparently,  they  can 
'  scarce  sustain  existence.  They  are  equally  adapted  themselves  to 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  No  management  is  more  successful 
in  promotii^  the  renovation  and  fertility  of  sands  than  to  feed 
them  with  sbeep,  closely  and  for  a  succession  of  seasons.  They 
introduce  and  promote  the  growth  of  clover,  that  great  element  in 
fertilizing  sands  and  by  the  gentle  and  perpetual  pressure  of  their 
feet  consolidate,  without  penetrating  the  loose  and  permeable 
earth.  They  feed  with  avidity  upon  most  of  the  sprouts  and 
bushes  which  infest  these  soils/and  efiectually  subdue  Ihem.  The 
pines,  particularly  the  red  pine,  always  a  product  of  sandy  soils,  is 
an  excellent  oecasional  fodder  during  winter.  The  sheep  eat  it 
leadily  and  its  succulent  qualities  render  it  wholesome  and  assim* 
ilated  to  summer  herbage.  It  is  affirmed  that  sheep  sustaining 
themselves  by  the  boughs  of  the  pine  and  protected  by  their  um- 
brageous covering,  have  passed  the  winter  in  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  condition,  with  no  other  food  or  protection.  They  are  net 
.unfrequelitly  recovered  from  hereditary  and  epidemic  diseases  by 
bdng  removed  from  damp  and  cold  pastures  to  a  dry  sandy  range. 
I  confidently  predict  that  the  day  is  not  remote  when  the  extensive 
tracts  of  sterile  and  desolate  sands  which  now  deform  the  face  o( 
the  state,  will  be  devoted  to  sheep  husbandry,  and  will  be  esteemed 
for  that  purpose  among  our  most  productive  and  valuable  lands. 
This  appropriktSon  of  them  will  add  immensely  to  the  wool  grow- 
ing interest  of  the  state,  and  will  maintain  a  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  a  condition  of  constant  improvement,  in  value  and  fertility. 
Grain,  the  product  of  sandy  soils  is  proverbially,  well  matured^ 
heavy  in  weight  and  of  superior  quality ;  this  remark  appli^ 
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peculiarly  to  lye.  The  white  rye  4^altivated,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  grain  on  the  wide  sand  plains  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
and  very  extensively  on  similar  soils  of  our  own  country,  ap- 
proaches so'  nearly  in  texture  and  color  to  wheat,  as  to  seem  rather 
belonging  to  that  family,  than  having  an  affinity  with  the  black 
and  coarse  rye  grown  upon  our  own  damp  heavy  ground.  The 
application  of  gypsum,  lime,  ashes  and  bone  dust,  has  an  immedi- 
ate and  powerful  influence  on  sandy  soils,  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  present  crop,  and  in  the  nourishing  and  introduction  of 
clover.  Cultivation,  without  artificial  assistance,  deteriorates  most 
soils,  but  sandy  earths  are  improved,  and  their  fertility  augmented 
by  constant  and  rigorous,  but  judicious  tillage.  Culture,  by  ex- 
posing the  land  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  dews  and  rain,  and  to 
the  chemical  action  of  heat  and  light,  gradually  neutralizes  the 
natural  sour  and  acrid  qualities  of  the  soil,  eradicates  the  foul  and 
rank  herbage,  which  springs  from  the  effect  of  that  acidity,  and 
prepares  and  adapts  the  soil  for  profitable  cultivation.  That  san- 
dy lands  contain  a  principle  of  great  nutrition  to  coarser  vege- 
tation, and  are  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation,  is  demon- 
strated by  nature  herself,  by  the  annals  of  Agriculture  and  our 
own  observation.  The  ma^ificent  pines,  which  sustained  by  this 
soil,  often  tower  to  an  immense  height,  and  occupy  the  ground  in- 
such  numbers,  that  their  roots  spreading  wide  and  deeply,  with 
their  giant  arms  interlaced,  form  almost  an  unbroken  mass  of  veg- 
etation, attest  the  existence  of  some  element  of  the  highest  fertility. 
Many  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  productive  regions  of  continental 
Europe,  have  been  formed  from  sandy  soils,  stamped  by  primitive 
sterility. 

In  Belgium  and  Holland,  large  districts  of  their  most  fertile 
territory  have  been  created  from  the  drift  sands  of  the  ocean,  liter- 
ally wrested  by  the  energy  and  skill  of  man  from  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.  Ooke  found  a  large  section  of  England  a  neglected  waste 
of  land,  abandoned  to  barrennees  and  desolation.  His  sagacious 
and  patriotic  mind  saw  and  felt  the  evil  to  his  country,  and 
promptly  suggested  and  applied  th6  remedy.  He  adopted  in  the 
renovation  of  that  sterile  territory,  his  system  of  rotation  of  crops. 
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the  clover  and  turnip  culture  and  the  application  of  plaster,  lime 
and  ashes.  That  district  and  others  of  similar  character,  pursuing 
the  same  system,  soon  smiled  in  luxuriance  and  beauty,  and  are  at 
this  day  among  the  richest,  most  highly  cultivated  and  productive 
regions  of  England.  I  may  refer  to  various  parts  of  our  own  state, 
which  afford  conclusive  evidence  that  sandy  soils  are  susceptible 
of  most  successful  cultivation.  The  issue  of  the  experiment  of 
Judge  Buel  upon  the  <<  sand  barren"  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol 
sufficiently  illustrates  my  position.  His  experiment  was  made 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  The  farm  he  occupied, 
embraced  a  sandy  soil  possessing  scarce  consistency  and  adhesive- 
ness enough  to  sustain  the  coarsest  herbage,  and  it  was  wafted  by 
the  wind  like  a  snow  drift.  Under  the  influence  of  science  and 
capital,  guided  by  intellect  and  enterprise,  the  lapse  of  a  few  years 
witnessed  that  (aim  reclaimed  from  its  barrenness ;  the  disburse- 
ments incident  to  its  renovation  remunerated,  and  1(3  surface 
adorned  by  the  richest  crops. 

The  culture  and  management. 
The  most  essential  practical  inquiry  is,  by  what  system  of  hus- 
bandry  and  hj  what  peculiar  process  sandy  soils  may  be  rendered 
fertile  and  their  culture  successful  and  remunerative.  I  am  aware 
that  in  following  the  views  I  propose  to  suggest,  the  farmer  of 
small  means  may  be  repelled,  in  contemplating  the  heavy  expen- 

'  ditures  incident  to  the  system  I  may  indicate.  These  considera- 
tions, to  him  even,  may  be  countervailed  by  reflecting  upon  the 
original  cheapness  of  these  lands,  the  great  economy  I  have  exhi- 
bited in  team  labor  in  their  culture,  and  the  rapid  advance  in 
value,  in  the  progress  of  their  improvement.  I  design  in  the  most 
brief  manner  possible,  to  explain  the  system  of  tillage  from  the 
primary  steps  to  the  complete  renovation  of  the  soil,  most  adapted 

'  in  my  judgment,  to  secure  successful  results  in  the  management 
of  sandy  lands.  My  opinions  have  been  formed  rather  from  the 
light  of  actual  experience  and  personal  observation  than  from  the 
instruction  of  books. 
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The  burning  of  the  fallow  is  necessarily  the  first  process  in  the 
preparation  of  new  land  for  cuinvation.  Upon  pine  lands  the 
burning  is  usually  most  vehement,  and  is  effectual,  generally,  in 
the  destruction  of  ihe  original  vegetation,  and  the  noxious  depo- 
sits from  the  pine  forests,  which  I  have  described  as  so  prominent 
an  obstacle  to  the  early  culture  of  these  soils.  When  the  ground 
has  been  purged  by  the  Ste  of  this  evil  principle,  a  crop  of  grain, 
(winter  rye  is  the  most  reliable,)  may  be  sown,  and  often  affords 
a  highly  remunerative  yield. 

The  land  in  connection  with  this  crop  should  be  heavily  seeded, 
and  with  a  great  preponderance  of  clover.  Unless  the  land  pos- 
sesses unusual  and  continued  moisture  the  succeeding  product  of 
grass  will  not  be  sufiicient  for  mowing,  but  often  affords  considera- 
ble pasturage.  It  will  not  however  continue  even  for  this  purpose, 
but  in  course  of  a  season  or  two  will  be  overwhelmed  and  extirpa- 
ted by  a  rank  growth  of  natural  herbage  peculiar  to  the  soil,  until 
renovated  by  culture.  Still  I  think  the  process  judicious,  as  it 
affords  to  some  extent  a  useful  occupation  of  the  land,  whilst  the 
process  of  decay  is  going  on,  with  the  original  roots  and  stumps 
which  remain  in  the  earth.  A  very  few  years  accomplish  this 
result  and  their  decay  immensely  facilitates  all  the  operations  of 
tillage,  whilst  their  removal  is  indispensable  to  the  fertilizing  of 
the  soil.  If  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  farmer  permits  of  plowing 
at  once  arid  without  waiting  for  the  decay  of  the  roots  it  is  prefer^ 
able,  as  the  delay  of  one  or  more  seasons  will  thus  be  avoided,  but 
under  such  circumstances  the  work  can  only  be  performed  at  an 
enhanced  expense.  Thorough  and  repeated  plowing  is  the  great 
and  essential  process  in  the  preparation  of  sandy  soils  for  high  and 
successlhl  culture.  Numerous  benefits  are  communicated  to  the 
soil  by  this  operation.  The  more  frequent  the  process  the  more 
decisive  and  immediate  will  be  found  the  result.  The  opening  of 
the  earth  to  the  powerful  effects  of  heat  and  light,  to  the  action  ol 
the  air,'and  the  absorption  by  the  soil  of  the  fertilizing  gases  which 
nature  affords  for  the  sustenance  of  vegetation,  are  among  the 
agencies  by  which  the  inert  and  dormant  principles  of  fertility  in 
sandy  soils  are  excited  and  invigorated. 
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By  these  subtle  and  mysterious  influences,  the  acid  and  nox- 
ious principles  of  these  soils  ar^  neutralized,  and  thus  are  pre- 
paring for  the  operations  of  husbandry.  Successive  and  com- 
plete plowing,  even  recurring  in  the  same  -season,  is  highly 
advantageous  in  reference  to  another  result.  Rank  herbage 
excited  by  the  acidity  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  first  action  of 
these  fertilizing  influences  upon  it,  springs  up  spontaneously, 
and  often  covers  the  surface  with  a  luxuriant  growth.  This 
green  and  succulent  vegetation,  worthless  for  all  other  purposes, 
is  turned  beneath  the  furrow,  by  every  operation  of  the  plow,  and 
fermenting  and  decomposing,  yields  a  large  amouiit  of  vegetable 
manure.  The  immense  value  and  importance  of  this  application, 
.is  soon  manifested  by  the  improved  condition  of  the  earth,  and  it 
creates  a  rich  basis  for  future  agricultural  processes.  The  utility 
of  this  management  may  be  increased,  by  strewing  after  each 
plowing  and  slightly  draging  in,  buckwheat  or  similar  grain,  and 
turning  the  crop  under,  when  in  full  flower.  A  large  aggregate  of 
T^etable  mold,  forming  an  organic  basis  in  which  sandy  soils 
are  naturally  deficient,  would  in  one  season,  by  this  tillage,  he  in- 
corporated with  the  earth.  I  am  decided  in  the  opinion,  that  re- 
peated plowing  in  the  early  stages  of  the  processes  with  this  man- 
agement without  cultivation,  will  promote  more  rapidly  and  with 
more  satisfactory  results  the  improvement  of  the  land,  than  the 
occupation  of  it  even  by  hoed  crops.  These  crops  are  most  valua- 
ble and  efficient  agents,  in  subduing  the  coarse  vegetation,  I  have 
described.  After  the  vegetable  mold  formed  by  this  decompo- 
sition has  become  embodied  in  the  earth,  constituting  in  it  an  or- 
ganic principle,  gypsum  may  be  applied  with  eminent  advantage. 
Until  the  soil  has  attained  that  condition  which  results  from  these 
or  similar  combinations,  I  have  discovered  no  apparent  utility  in 
the  application  of  g}'psum.  Ashes,  lime,  charcoal  and  salt,  (and 
doubtless  bone  dust,)  are  most  beneficial  applications  to  sand.  The 
effect  of  each,  is  in  some  particulars  analogous, acting  not  alone,  as 
a  direct  and  positive  fertilizer,  but  exerting  a  permanent  and  most 
powerful  influence  upon  the  soil  by  its  chemical  affinities.  Ashes 
unite  with  the  particles  of  sand,  and  whilst  they  reduce  by  their 
effect  as  an  alkali,  the  native  sourness  of  the  soil,  the  combination 
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forms  a  new  substance,  far  more  compact  and  adhesive,  than  the 
pure  sands.  An  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  these  substances, 
and  the  processes  by  which  they  act  upon  the  soil  would  involve 
researches  too  elaborate  for  the  present  object.  Salt,  in  addition 
to  its  other  beneficial  influences,  is  an  invaluable  application,  from 
its  affinky  and  attraction  of  atmospheric  moisture.  In  the  severest 
dronghf Jlyou  may  discover,  long  after  the  dew  has  been  exhaled 
from  the  ground,  around  every  particle  of  salt  large  enough  to  be 
detected,, a  circle' of  moisture,  derived  from  the  atmosphere;  lime 
and  ashes  tb  a  limited  extent,  possess  this  deliquescent  quality. 
Ouano  and  all  the  concentrated  manures,  unquestionably  exert 
a  powerful  agency  on  sandy  soils.  The  strawey  and  unferment- 
ed  products  of  the  bam  yard,  are  too  heating  and  opening  to 
the  ground,  to  be  applied  in  a  green  and  undecomposed  state. 
When  in  a  rotted  condition,  or  as  a. component  of  a  compost, 
they  may  be  applied  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  arid  on  no 
land  do  these  animal  mantires  exert  a  more  direct  and  powerful 
effect.  All  these  manures,  including  lime,  clay  and  green  crops, 
should  be  burled  by  the  furrow  and  completely  harrowed,  to 
effectually  incorporate  them  with  the  earth.  If  exposed  broad 
cast  upon  the  surface,  a  part  becomes  hardened  and  insolu* 
ble  under  the  Influence  of  heat  and  dryness,  and  the  fertilizing 
elements  of  the  remainder  are  borne  away  by  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  form  of  volatOe  gases. 

No  appliance  to  sandy  soil  is  more  immediate  and  efiScient  in 
il8  operation,  or  enduring  in  its  effects  than  the  mixture  with  it  of 
heavy  and  tenacious  clays.  The  benefits  are  produced  by  both 
physical  and  chemical  causes.  Clay  contains  ingredients  Which 
combining  with  sand,  exercise  a  direct  and  positive  fertilizing 
influence.  They  unite  with  the  particles  of  sand  by  their  chemi- 
cal affinities  and  form  an  element  of  great  fruitfulness.  The  gi^eat 
and  invaluable  advantage  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay  is  the  formation  of  a  new  soil,  combining  in  just  proportions 
the  useful  elements  of  both,  but  far  excelling  either  in  its  agricul- 
tural capabilities.    It  Is  exempt  from  the  cold  and  damp  qualities 
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of  clay  and  affords  to  the  saad,  the  characteristics  it  requires, 
firmness  of  texture,  solidity  and  adhesiyenass. 

This  artificial  compactness  renders  it  less  affected  by  violent 
winds  and  more  retentive  of  manures  and  moisture.  Until  sandy 
soils  acquire  by  tillage  a  cohesiveness  that  corrects  its  ipatural 
permeability,  the  effect  of  most  fertilizing  ingredients  i^gonitis 
feeble  and  transitory ;  they  either  leach  through  the  earth,  or  pass 
off  by  evaporation-  Clay  corrects  this  inherent  difficulty,  in  the 
improvement  of  sands,  and  the  effect  of  the  coiaI>ination  of  the  two 
earths  upon  the  soil  is  permanent  and  inesUiaiUStible/  It  forms  an 
enduring  foundation  for  the  successful  application  of  all  other 
manures  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  organic  or  inorganic.  The 
permanence  of  the  effect,  and  the  beineficial  results  in  improving; 
the  fertility  of  the  land  by  this  system^  I  can  illustrate  ]>y  the  state- 
ment of  an  experiment  under  my  own  observation^  A  few  years 
since  I  broke  up  and  planted  to  corn  a  c]bver  laj  upon  sandy  soil, 
embracing  an  area  of  about  ten  acres  of  land.  Upai(i  an  acre  of 
this  ground,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  th^ty  loads  of  clay 
hud  been  deposited,  and  had  became  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  sand.  The  ground  in  everyother  respect  possessed  the  same 
character  and  qualities.  It  was  plowed  at  the  same  time  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  tillage  in  every  detail. .  Immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  the  young  sprouts  the  crop  growing  upon  the  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  clay,  exhibited  a  more  vigorous  growth,  with  a 
deeper  and  healthier  color.  As  the  crop  advanced,  the  difference 
increased  and  the  boundary  of  the  acre  became  as  distinctly 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  the.  crop  as  if  it  had  been  separ 
rated  by  a  hedge  bom  the  residue  of  thiB  lot.  This  appear- 
ance was  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  the  constant  observation 
and  inquiry  of  strangers  as  to  jthe  causes  of  the  marked  and 
peculiar  distinction.  The  part  of  the  lot  containing  the  clay  was 
littie  ii\iured  by  the  grub  ^uad  w:orms,  although  the  remainder  su^ 
fei'ed  severely  from  thepr  ravages.  The  crop  of  the  entire  field  was 
excellent,  but  that  grown  upon  the  acre  of  clayey  sand,  yielded 
almost  twice  the  harvest,  in  both  grain  and  stalks,  of  any  other 
acre.  •  An  experiment  so  full  and  decisive  has  been  conclusive  to 
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my  mind  as  to  the  advantages  of  applying  clajj-  to  sandy  soils  and 
the  permanence  of  its  effect.    Clay-  is  the  usual  substratum  of 
sand,  and  a  deposit  of  it  almost  uniformly  exists,  accessible  tcf 
every  sandy  farm.    It  cannot  be  applied  fresh  from  the  pit  in  its 
original  adhesive  condition  as  advantageously,  as  after  its  particles 
have  been  separated  and  pulverized  by  the  action  of  rain  and 
frosts,    in  the  crude  state  it  remains  stiff,  hardened  and  insoluble, 
and  not  oniting  ivith  the  sand,  but .  when  pulverized  it  readilj 
assimilates  with  tJie  soil,  and  becomes  a  compozient  part  of 
the  geneitd  mass.    Peat  or  muelc,  is  another  ingredient,  which 
may  be  used  with  the  most  signal  utility  for  the  renovation  of 
sandy  soils.    Few  farms  are  destitute  of  this  inexhaustible  ele- 
ment of  fertility  and  wealth.    Muck  is  a  vegetable  deposit,  and  in 
its  original  state  but  partially  decomposed.    It  is  at  this  time  im- 
bued with  cold,  sour  and  ungenial  properties,  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion.   Whilst  tliese  native  qualities  remain  unmodified  by  nature 
or  art  it  possesses  no  fertilizing  principles,  and  its  application 
imparts  no  productiveness    to  any  soil.    Two  modes   may    be 
adopted    to    prepare    it   for   useful   application   to   the    land. 
After  being  thrown  into  heaps,  let  it  remain  to  be  drenched  by 
rains,  and  penetrated  by  the  atmosphere,  and  for  one  season  to  the 
powerful  action  of  frosts;  or  the  same  required  decomposition  may 
be  produced  by  the  application  of  quick  lim^  to  the  center  of  the 
heap.    By  this  process  its  latent  fertility  will  be  stimulated,  its 
cold  and  acrid  qualities  extirpated,  and  Its  ingredients  reduced  to 
a  rich  and  friable  loam,  among  the  most  valuable  fertilizf  rs  of 
sandy  soils.     In  the  other  course,  the  mu<ik  is  transported  to  the 
barn  yard  or  hog  pen,  and  is  left  for  a  season  to  be  trodden  and 
poached  by  the  animals.    By  this  management,  the  liquid  ma- 
nures, so  generally  wasted  by  improvident  husbandry,  are  ab- 
sorbed and  preserved.    The  muck  being  thus  incorporated  with 
the  animal  manures,  is  decomposed  by  the  same  fermentation,  and 
acquires  equal  productiveness.      Having  passed  through  these 
processes,  it  is  prepared  for  use.    Another  operation  to  which  I 
have  already  incidentally  alluded,  and  which  is  scarce  second  to 
[Ag.  Trans.  1852.]  23 
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any  other  in  the  improvement  of  sands,  is  the  plowing  under  a 
crop,  (or  successive  crops  is  still  better,)  of  growing  clover  or 
buckwheat.  The  effect  of  this  system  upon  the  soil  is  various  and 
highly  U3efuL  A  heavy  amount,  equal  to  several  tons  weight  of 
luxuriant  vegetation,  is  imbedded  in  the  earth.  This  depasit. 
rapidly  decays,  and  in  the  fermentation  which  ensues,  evolves  a 
vast  volume  of  fertilizing  gases,  which  enter  into  and  are  absorbed 
by  the  superincumbent  soil.  The  residum  of  the  decomposed 
crop  mixes  and  amalgamates  with  the  sand,  and  yields  to  it  both 
cohesion  and  fertility.  Besides  these  direct  physical  benefits,  a 
basis  is  formed  in  the  soil  for  the  efficient  action  of  gypsum  and 
the  more  concentrated  manures. 

I  have  already  explained  some  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  appropriation  of  sandy  soils  to  sheep  husbandry.  I  will  now 
only  enforce  my  views  on  that  subject  by  a  few  additional  sugges- 
tions. The  presence  of  these  animals  promotes  the  successful  re- 
sults of  most  of  the  processes  I  have  described,  and  has  an  imme- 
diate agency  in  the  rapid  amelioration  of  these  soils.  Where  this 
system  is  mainly  relied  upon  for  its  renovation,  sandy  land  should 
b^  subjected  to  a  close  and  severe  sheep  pasturage.  The  number 
of  sheep  which  an  apparently  barren  and  desolate  waste  will  sus- 
tain, is  incredible  to  a  casual  observer.  The  sheep  are  fattened 
and  the  land  rapidly  subdued  and  fertilized.  The  extirpation  of 
bushes  and  natural  herbage  by  the  grazing  already  referred  to,  is 
among  the  eminent  benefits  derived^ from  this  system;  but  still 
more  important  and  valuable  is  the  promotion  by  it  of  the  growth 
of  delicate  and  nutritious  grasses.  White  clover  is  natural  to  the 
soil,  and  is  nourished  and  diffused  by  a  range  of  sheep.  It  gradu- 
ally spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  covering  it  with  a  net- 
work of  its  delicate  fibers,  and  forming  a  vigorous  and  tenacious 
turf  This  turf  protects  the  soil  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
wind,  and  binds  it  together  in  close  cohesion.  The  sward  thus 
created  constitutes  the  basis  of  future  tillage,  and  when  decaying 
beneath  the  furrow,  yielda  its  nutrition  to  promote  the  growth  of 
subsequent  crops. 
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Sheep  scatter  their  excrements  so  universally  and  in  such  minute 
quantity  that  they  exert  a  strong  fertilizing  influence  upon  the 
soil.  The  droppings  of  larger  animals  are  so  copious  as  to  destroy 
all  vegetation  where  they  fall,  and  thus  pastures  are  rapidly  dete- 
riorated by  the  introduction  of  coarse  and  worthless  herbage  that 
springs  up,  in  the  rank  earth  formed  from  these  deposits.  One  of 
the  ipost  successful  cultivators  of  rye  I  ever  knew,  habitually,  and 
as  part  of  a  deliberate  system,  allowed  sheep  to  range  in  his  rye 
field,  upon  sandy  soils,  until  the  approach  of  June.  His  theory 
was  simple ;  he  maintained  that  they  fertilized  the  land  by  their 
droppings,  that  their  tread  consolidated  the  soil  and  prevented  the 
harsh  and  dry  winds  of  spring  from  laying  bare  the  root  of  the 
grain,  and  that  the  spindling  growth,  so  often  produced  by  the 
period  of  hot  and  dry  weather  generally  occurring  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  was  prevented,  a  vigorous  expansion  of  the 
roots  secured,  and  in  the  end  a  vast  increase  and  a  more  healthful 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  sprouts.  His  neighbors  wondered  and 
doubted,  but  his  exuberant  harvests  always  seemed  to  vindicate 
the  wisdom  of  his  conclusions.  Sheep,  by  their  browsing,  preserve 
the  land  from  the  intrusion  of  most  noxious  plants,  but  some,  such 
as  sweet  fern,  brakes,  and  scrub  oaks,  they  reject.  In  the  sup- 
pression of  these  we  must  resort  to  the  plow  and  hoe.  In  the 
prevalence  of  droughts  sandy  earths  should  be  moved  as  frequently 
as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  more  effectually  imbibe  the 
dews  and  atmospheric  moisture. 

A  systematic  rotation  of  crops  well  arranged  and  judiciously 
pursued,  accomplishes  upon  sandy  soils  the  most  favorable  results. 
No  other  earths  are  more  effectually  improved  by  the  application 
of  this  system ;  the  process  is  more  gradual  and  protracted,  neces- 
sarily, than  if  rich  animal  manures  were  applied,  but  the  renova- 
tion and  fertility  of  the  soil,  will  proceed  rapidly  and  be  ultimately 
attained.  When  the  impediments  to  culture,  inherent  in  the  soil, 
have  been  overcome  by  the  operations  I  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain, and  a  turf  (the  more  massive  and  vigorous,  the  more  favor- 
able will  be  the  result)  has  been  formed,  an  essential  point  has 
been  attained  for  the  commencing  of  the  rotary  system.    The 
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weight  to  the  acre,  of  this  sward,  is  immense,  as  has  been  deter- 
mined by  accurate  analysis.  This  is  inverted  by  skilful  plowing, 
and  communicates  to  the  earth,  in  its  herbage,  roots  and  fibers,  aa 
amount  of  nutritive  substance  equivalent  to  a  light  dressing  of 
animal  manure.  It  forms  a  vegetable  mold  in  its  decay,  which 
is  not  only  the  pabulum  of  the  succeeding  crop,  but  constitutes  a 
retentive  sub-soil,  that  preserves  the  moisture  received  from  the 
surface,  and  holds  the  juices  percolating  through  the  earth  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  plant.  Let  a  "hoed  crop  succeed  the  first 
plo\\  ing  in  this  rotation,  and  be  aided  by  an  application  to  the 
hills,  of  plaster,  or  a  mixture  of  plaster,  lime  and  ashes.  The 
second  plowing,  intermingles  the  vegetables  manured  with  the 
sand,  and  prepares  it  for  a  crop  of  small  grain ;  with  this  crop  on 
the  second  year,  the  land  should  be  heavily  seeded  with  clover, 
slightly  mixed  with  herd  grass.  Permit  this  clover  lay  to 
remain  in  meadow  or  pasture,  the  two  ensuing  years.  If  the 
seeding  has  been  favorable,  the  turf  will  be  firmer  and  more 
tenacious  than  b€fore  the  first  plowing.  After  the  lapse  of 
these  two  years  occupied  by  grass,  again  break  up  the  turf  and 
repeat  the  same  course  of  cropping  At  the  second  series  the  land 
will  have  become  more  fertile  and  of  course  the  culture  more 
remunerative.  The  soil  will  gradually  assume  a  diflerent  aspect 
and  the  indications  of  vegetable  mold  will  become  darker  and 
descend  deeper.  A  sandy  soil  may  be  maintained  by  this  system 
judiciously  pursued  and  without  the  aid  of  artificial  appliance,  in 
the  constant  progression  of  its  fertility.  I  have  now  only  spoken 
of  the  capacity  of  sandy  soils  for  improvement  by  these  alterna- 
tions of  cropping,  seeding  and  plowing,  without  the  aid  of  any  ex- 
ternal and  artificial  appliances.  No  soil  yields  a  richer  return  for 
the  most  munificent  application  of  manures,  and  few  can  by  those 
means  be  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  productiveness. 

Irrigation  when  applied  so  gently  as  not  to  derange  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  is  of  the  first  importance  to  sandy  soil,  and  pre- 
eminently so  when  lying  in  grass.  The  presence  of  rocks  in  posi- 
tion, or  promiscuous  stones,  always  indicates  a  superior  soil  in 
sandy  lands.  A  regard  to  this  fact  is  important  in  selecting  land 
and  deciding  on  the  appropriate  course  of  crops. 

% 
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Plowing, 
The  theory  I  have  advanced  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the 
freqaent  plowing  of  sandj  soils,  I  am  aware  is  in  conflict  with  a 
very  prevalent  opinion,  that  plowing  injores  these  earths  by  in- 
creasing their  original  looseness.  These  views  may  be  partially 
correct,  if  we  regard  the  solidity  of  the  surface  alone.  The  con- 
stant pressure  of  animals  in  grazing,  and  the  ftbeils  of  the  scanty 
vegetation  which  may  occupy  the  ground,  will  give  an  apparent 
compactness  to  the  land.  It  is  only  superficial,  and  the  system 
can  never  renovate  or  fertilize  the  soil.  Plowing  and  tillage 
change  the  whole  texture  of  tbe  earth  and  communicate  not  only 
fertility,  but  compactness  and  cohesion  to  the  mass.  Deep  plow- 
ing is  highly  useful  in  sand,  but  not  so  indispensable  as  in  the( 
culture  of  heavy  and  tenacious  lands.  The  tillage  of  a  few  yeani 
hnpresses  upon  sandy  soil  a  new  appearance  equally  with  new  quali* 
ties ;  it  looses  its  natural  aspect  of  inertness  and  sterility ;  it  changes 
its  color  with  its  texture,  and  assumes  an  aspect  of  life  and  vigor. 
This  Is  not  merely  the  consequence  of  manures  embodied  in  it  by 
cultivation,  but  is  also  imparted  by  the  action  of  light  and  heat. 
Now  the  deeper  this  inert  soil  can  be  penetrated  and  exposed  to 
these  influences,  the  more  complete  and  beneficial  the  effect  upon 
the  earth  and  crops. 

The  period  in  which  plowing  should  be  performed,  must  be 
governed  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  I€  should  not  be 
performed  in  excessively  dry  weather,  as  it  then  has  a  tendency  to 
expose  the  vegetable  decomposition  in  the  soil  to  exhalation,  and 
leave  it  in  a  loose  condition.  If  animal  manure  or  a  turf  has  been 
tamed  under  by  the  preceding  plowing,  the  land  should  not  be 
again  plowed,  under  circumstances  that  will  expose  them  upon  the 
surface,  to  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  wind.  A  green  sward,  should 
be  plowed  late  in  autumn.  Myriads  of  insects  and  worms  will 
thus  be  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  the  ensuing  winter,  and  the  veg- 
etation, biuried  beneath  the  furrow,  will  be  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion  and  evolving  its  gases,  at  that  period  in  the  spring,  whetn  the 
roots  of  the  young  plant  will  most  be  aided  by  its  warmtii,  and 
most  require  its  nutrition.    Frequent  plowing  often  forms,  by  the 
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tread  of  the  team  and  the  pressure  of  the  plow  at  the  same  depth, 
a  firm  encrustation,  alike  impervions  to  the  moistore  ascending 
from  below,  and  the  passage  of  the  sorfiuse  water,  or  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  tender  roots  of  the  growing  plant.  Hie  panieions 
effect  of  this  formation,  in  season  of  drought,  npon  the  crop,  is  at 
once  appreciated.  The  application  of  a  sob-soil  plow,  beneficial 
tn  manj  respects,  would  promptlj  remove  this  evil. 

Cropi. 
Rye  or  buckwheat  are  the  moftt  appropriate  crops  upon  a  (allow 
previous  to  anj  plowing.  No  sowed  crop  is  so  well  adapted  to 
this  land  after  the  first  plowing  as  peas.  They  are  congenial  to 
the  soU,  ttieir  growth  is  promoted  by  gypsum,  they  derive  nutri- 
tion from  the  atmosphere,  subdue  coarse  vegetation  and  leave  the 
ground  clean  and  prepared^  for  other  crops.  When  the  ground  is 
well  pulverised  by  careful  plowii^,  corn,  beans  or  potatoes  may 
be  planted,  and  with  manures  if  practicable.  This  tillage  even 
without  animal  manures  tends  to  improve  and  subdue  tlie  soil,  and 
often  yields  a  profitable  crop.  Com  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the- 
soil  at  this  stage  of  its  culture,  whUst  its  native  qualities  predomi- 
nate. The  constant  operation  of  the  hoe  which  com  requires,and  its 
rank  growth,  arrest  the  prepress  of  bushes  and  coarse  v^etation, 
whilst  its  powerful  and  vigorous  roots  penetrate  in  pursuit  of 
moisture  and  aliment,  deeply  and  through  obstacles  which  would 
resist  more  delicate  Sbers.  The  rows  or  hiUs  of  com  should  be 
planted  nearer  together  than  on  heavy  lands.  The  seed  of  the 
potatoe  requires  in  sand,  deep  planting.  Neither  the  hills  about 
com,  potatoes  or  beans,  should  be  much  elevated,  but  should  be 
fiormed  low,  and  flattened  upon  the  top.  A  slight  handful  of 
plaster,  lime  and  ashes,  deposited  in  the  hill  with  the  seed  of  each 
of  these  crops,  has  a  useful  effect  in  preserving  it  from  worms  and 
grabs,  in  promoting  its  vegetation,  and  nourishing  the  growth  of 
the  young  plant. 

When  sandy  soil  has  acquired  by  these  processes,  vigor  and 
fraitfulness,  wheat  may  be  cultivated  with  great  suc^^ess.  The 
quantity  of  the  product  will  be  remunerative  and  the  quality  of 
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the  grain  most  excellent.  An  error  prevails)  I  think,  in  sowing 
the  small  grains  on  sandy  land,  we  think,  before  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently enriched  to  sustain  a  vigorous  growth.  When  this  course 
is  pursued,  the  straw  is  light,  the  heads  of  the  grain  small  and 
badly  filled  If  the  seed  is  sown  sparsely,  the  growth  of  the  crop 
is  stronger  and  higher,  the  heads  well  filled,  and  fully  ripened. 
In  my  own  tillc^e,  I  use  in  sowing  rye  from  five  to  six  pecks  of 
seed,  depending  in  some  measure  upon  the  season.  I  may  appro- 
priately remark  here,  that  every  crop  occupying  sandy  soib^ 
should  be  planted  early  in  its  season.  The  philosophy  of  this 
most  important  fundamental  rule,  must  be  apparent  to  every 
mind,  and  loss  and  disappointment  ^e  constantly  entailed  by  a 
neglect  of  its  admonitions.  Rye  should  be  sown  by  the  1st  of 
September.  Oats  and  other  small  grains,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
becomes  dry  and  settled  in  the  spring.  Com  and  the  ho^  crops 
should  be  planted  as  early  as  practicable  with  reference  to  their 
exposure  to  the  late  frosts  of  spring.  I  apply  to  the  acre  for  seed, 
from  four  to  five  pecks  of  wheat ;  about  three  of  buckwheat;  two 
bushels  of  peas,  and  from  two  to  three  bushels  of  oats.  I  use,  in 
seeding  for  grass,  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  clover  seed,  in- 
termingled ^lightly  with  herds  grass. 

Many  intelligent  and  observing  cultivators  assert  that  red  top 
grass  may  be  favorably  used  for  seeding  sandy  lands,  if  designed 
for  subsequent  pasturage.  I  have  in  progress  an  experiment  to 
test  this  fact.  If  this  grass  can  successfully  be  appropriated  to 
this  purpose,  highly  valuable  results  may  be  anticipated,  not  only 
in  the  great  saving  in  tjie  expense  of  the  seed,  but  also  in  the  rapid 
and  economical  improvement  of  the  soil.  Red  top  forms  a  more  en- 
during turf  than  either  herds  grass  or  red  clover,  and  spreads  over 
the  whole  surface  a  massive  and  tenacious  sward.  Its  use  there- 
fore, in  the  culture  of  these  lands,  and  its  great  benefits,  will  ba 
at  once  understood. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  brief  outline  of  the  opinions  formed  by 
careful  and  varied  experiments,  and  mature  reflection.  I  do  not 
impute  to  them  much  originality,  nor  do  I  suppose  the.  practices 
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and  system  I  have  suggested,  will  be  always  nnerring  in  their 
favorable  results.  My  object  has  been  public  utility,  and  I  shall 
be  Satisfied  if  I  succeed  in  any  degree  in  exciting  the  popular  inte- 
rest, oir  in  attracting  inquiry  to  a  subject  of  great  and  growing 
importance. 


ON  TH£  CULTURE  OF  PARSNIPS. 

6y  colonel  le  colteur,  of  bellevte,  jersey. 
In  out  Transactions  for  1850,  an  analysis  of  the  parsnip  made  by 
J."  H.  Salisbury,  M.  D.,  is  given  at  page  347.  From  this  it  appears 
that  this  is  a  valuable  root  for- feeding  purposes  The  accompany- 
ing article  on  (he  culture  ot  the  parsnip  received  from  Ct/.  Le  Ccu- 
teury  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  will  doubtless  be  not  only  interesting, 
but  it  is  hoped  useful  to  our  fanners  in  calling  their  attention  to 
this  valuable  root,  which  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  this 
State.  As  the  parsnip  requires  heavy  manuring,  it  will  leave  the 
land  in  good  condition  for  a  succeeding  crop.  Its  value  as  food 
for  milch  cows  is  clearly  ascertained — the  tops  as  well  as  the  roots 
being  Well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Among  the  great  improvements  in  Great  Britain,  none  shov^  so 
proihinent  as  their  green  crops.  The  introduction  of  the  turnip 
cultiire  has  doubtless  wherever  introduced,  been  the  means  of 
largely  increasing  the  profits  of  the  farmer.  In  the  return  it  gives 
for  feeding  and  for  manure,  as  well  as  the  excellent  preparation  it 
secures  for  other  crops,  its  advantages  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated! The  attention  which  our  farmers  are  giving  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep  for  market,  will  require  all  the  aid  that  can 
be  obtained  to  make  the  business  successful.  As  a  means  to  accom- 
plish the  most  for  this  obiect,  it  is  probable  that  the  introduction 
of  root  crops  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  now  practised,  will, 
when  the  crop  can  be  grown  advantageously,  form  one  of  the  very 
best  auxiliaries.  We  have  the  Indian  corn,  which  they  have  not 
in  Great  Britain — ^but  for  a  more  successful  culture  of  the  soil,  the 
introduction  of  a  root  crop  in  our  rotation,  will  be  found  we  are 
satisfied,  of  very  great  value. 
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BbOAD-CAST  •  HUSBAITOIIY. 

JVature  nf  SciL — ^The  parsnip  will  thrtre  in  any  deep  land, 
whether  sdfT  or  light ;  it  succeeds  here  admirably  <m  soil  resting 
on  granite  or  sienite,  on  ai^illaceous  schistus,  on  red  clay,  or  on 
a  grayelly  bottom ;  on  almost  pure  sand  if  mixed  with  a  light  coat- 
ing of  earth,  and  on  soils  derived  flrbm  pudding^ton^,  c^  white 
and  red  feldspar.  This  includes  most  of  the  soite  of  the  British 
islaixia,  excludye  of  the  chalky  or  limestone  *  rang(9S  which  are 
unknown  to  ns.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  some  cultivate  thi&  plant 
on  poor  black  heath  soil,  not  above  seven  or  eight  inches  cleep,and 
by  means  o(  heavy  dressings  of  manure  raise  a  good  crop ;  but 
the  parsnip  In  such  situations  fonbs  a  large  shouldei^,  and  forkif 
away  into  fingers,  when  near  the  hard  sub-soil ;  whereas  in  very 
deep  land  it  will  run  down  a  foot  or  two,  of  a  good  size,  and^ome- 
times  appear  with  a  long  whip-thong,  as  it  were,  to  its  thick  handle. 

An  old  grass  ley  Is  broken  up  by  sbme  persons  in  September, 
by  others  just  before  the  parsnip  seed  is  sown.  The  former  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  best  mode.  When  the  turf  is  well  rotted,  20  tons 
of  stable  manure  per  acre  are  spread  over  the  land.  A  trench  is 
then  opened  through  the  center  of  the  field,  between  2  and  3  feet 
wide^  and,  where:the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 
deep.  A  small  S-horse  plow  then  turns  the  manure  and  about  3 
inched  of  soil  hito  t}ie  trench,  and  is  immedialely  followed  by  a 
large  trench-plow  with  three  or  four,  and  in  many  cases  here 
with  eight  or  ten  horses,  which  turns  a  foot  or  more  of  clean  soil  upon 
the  manure  and  scurf,  when  the  landhaabeen  recently  skim-plowed . 

Quantify  of  Sied-^-The  soil  is  then  harrowed,  and  thd  parsnip 
seed,  which  should  be  new,  is  sown  at  the  ]rate  of  three  or  four 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  lightiy  harrowed.* 

WieUng  or  Hoem^.--^When  the  plants  are  an  inch  high  they  are 
to  be  weeded-^tfais  was  fotmerJy  cbntracted  for  at  the  high  price 
oC  £2.5s  peij  aere^  (t6.80,)'to  be  repeated  thrice  by  hand  in  the 

*  I  hvre  some  fine-l6oking  partnlp-secd  whicb  Trae  saved  two  yetin  preriou^j,  and  ba« 
erer  sineo  been  kept  in  a  perfectly' dry  place,  not  a  eraln  of  which  will  v«getote,  though  aatm 
hai  %e«n  soaked,  and  foirn  in  the  green  bouac,  in  ovaer  to  test  Its  regetatiyo  power. 
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season,  and  to  leave  ibem  without  a  weed ;  but  this  extravagant  mode 
has  given  place  to  hoeing,  which  can  be  done  at  less  than  half  the 
cost,  and  is  probably  more  beneficial,  as  it  stirs  the  land  deeper. 

In  Guernsey  a  still  more  expensive  mode  is  adopted,  that  of 
weeding  with  a  hand  hoe,  having  a  straight  blade  of  iron,  eight 
inches  long,  four  or  five  inches  wide  at  its  edge,  narrowing  upwards 
to  a  short  handle  a  foot  long,  with  an  elbow  to  it  nearly  at  right 
angles ;  the  blade  is  pressed  into  the  earth,  and  the  .crooked  ban* 
die  affords  a  leveri^e,  which  enables  the  person  to  stir  it  effectnallj 
and  destroy  every  weed.  This  is  mentioned  incidentally,  as  it  is 
too  slow  a  mode  for  the  rapid  principle  which  has  now  obtained  in 
all  things :  however  it  may  be  a  question  whether  a  greater  crop 
was  ever  raised  by  other  means  than  one  produced  in  the  ordinary 
way,  which  I  shall  presently  mention.  The  plants  from  the  first 
are  to  be  thinned  out  to  six  inches  apart,  and  according  to  the  soil 
should  be  again  thinned  out  to  nine  inches  or  more  at  the  second 
hoeing.  In  September,  when  the  fine  aftermath  begins  to  appear, 
some  of  this  crop  may  be  taken  up  for  milch  cows,  as  from  a  dozen  to 
25  pounds  of  them,  given  at  milking  time,  will  have  a  surprising 
effect  upon  the  cream,  and  produce  fine  yellow  butter,  which  will 
keep  admirably  if  prc^rly  salted  and  prepared,  preserving  an  ex- 
cellent and  superior  flavor.  Parsnips  are  usually  taken  up  with 
a  stout  three  pronged  fork,  but  a  more  speedy  method  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  drill  system. 

Drill  HusBAKDnv. 
The  land  may  be  prepared  as  above  described.    In  one  case  I 
found  the  plants  to  answer  well  by  spreading  a  portion  of  the  ma- 
nure on  the  surface  of  the  plowed  land,  and  then  earthing  it  up 
into  small  ridges,  a  foot  apart,  with  a  double  mold  board  plow. 

The  seed  was  then  sown  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  rolled  in, 
which  succeeded  extremely  well.  The  hoeing  was  performed  with 
a  hoe-plow  in  the  drills,  and  the  plants  were  cross-hoed  with  a 
hand-hoe.  This  mode  does  not  appear  so  neat  as  the  following: — 
When  the  land  is  well  harrowed  and  levelled,sow  the  seed  broad- 
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cast,  harrow  and  roll  it;  then,  when  the  plants  appear,  hoe  it  into 
drills,  either  with  a  hoe-plow  or  hand-hoe.  A  drill  machine 
would  be  the  best  method,  if  one  could  be  found,  to  sow  parsnip- 
seed  regularly;  mine  sows  it  much  too  profusely.  The  parsnips 
require  hoeing  and  thinning  as  in  broad-cast  husbandry.  In  a  dry 
season  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  moistening  the  seed  with  wet  sand 
or  earth,  and  stirring  it  daily,  to  be  sown  in  the  first  moist  weather, 
or  after  a  shower,  will  forward  its  growth  a  fortnight.* 

Housing. — ^The  crop  should  be  taken  up  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber,  though  parsnips  are  not  much  injured  by  frost,  and  probably, 
if  earthed  up  by  a  hoe-plow  might  remain  in  the  ground  the 
whole  winter.  The  late  great  improvement  in  taking  them  up 
has  been  to  substitute  a  plow  for  the  fork. 

A  plow  with  a  blunt  or  worn  out  share,  and  without  a  coulter, 
being  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses,  along  or  across  the  ridge,  as  is 
most  convenient,  the  pressure  of  the  plow  and  earth  forces  the 
plants  out  of  the  ground ;  and  although  a  small  portion  of  the  long 
tapering  root  is  sometimes  broken  off,  yet  the  time  saved  by  thus 
raising  them,  and  afterwards  throwing  them  out  of  the  loosened 
soil,  as  is  done  with  potatoes,  is  an  enormous  gain  of  time  over  the 
ancient  practice  of  forking  out  each  parsnip  from  the  solid  ground.. 

Usual  weight  per  statute  acre. — ^The  average  crop  per  statute 
acre  may  be  from  nine  to  eleven  tons,  but  in  the  eastern 'district 
of  Jersey  last  year,  the  visiting  committee  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  proceeding  to  examine  crops  of  parsnips  in  competition 
for  a  premium,  were  unable  to  distinguish,  by  mere  inspectioUi 
which  was  the  finest  of  three ;  the  plants  in  each  appearing,  from 
their  luxuriance,  to  cover  the  soil,  and  be  nearly  alike.  On  pro- 
ceeding to  proof  by  digging  up  a  square  perch  of  22  feet  of  each, 
one  was  found  to  produce  325  lbs.;  the  second  425  lbs ;  and  the 
prize  crop  634  lbs.,  Jersey  weight,  or  the  enormous  quantity  of 

•  Tn  All  osMfl,  seeds  that  hare  been  moistened  should  be  sown  on  moist  grtmnd;  for  if  small 
Bumtcned  seeds,  especiallj,  be  sowed  on  a  very  diy  soil,  under  a  hot  inn,  the  ohaxiees  an  tkal 
tbej  ynU  be  dried  np  and  dcfftmvod.  This  applies  to  spring,  or  earlj  oolture  in  snmmer,  whci^ 
m  fbrtnichi  galaad  may  be  importanft. 
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682  lbs.  imperial,  being  61,380  lbs.,  or  27  tons  8  cwt.  per  acre;  a 
quantity  nearly  sufficient  for  ten  cows  during  the  six  winter  months, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Flemings;  and  more  than 
enough  for  twelve  Jersey  cows,  in  my  estimation,  together  with 
straw,  hay,  and  »  few  mangold  wurzel,  or  turnips ;  it  being  well 
known  to  all  but  novices  that  cattle  will  not  thrive  on  one  kind 
of  food. 

In  October  the  leaves,  as  they  begin  to  decay,  should  be  cut  oflF 
and  given,  when  dry,  to  the  cows ;  it  is  important  to  see  that  they 
be  dry,  as  when  moist  from  rain  or  dew  they  are  apt  to  inflame 
the  udder.  The  leaves  come  in  as  a  convenient  auxiliary  to  gi-ass 
at  this  period,  and  if  given  moderately^  a  good  armful  per  day  to 
each  cow  will  impart  nearly  as  much  richness  to  the  milk  as  the 
parsnip  itself.  This  most  excellent  root  will  fatten  oxen  or  pigs 
(or  poultry  if  boiled)  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  preparatory  crops  for  wheat.  It  will  keep  in  a 
dry  store  until  April,  and  previously  to  storing  should  be  stripped 
of  its  leaves,  if  any  remain  attached  to  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  after  the  second  hoeing  the  ample 
spreading  leaf  of  the  parsnip  covers  the  soil,  and  generally  smothers 
all  after-weeds,  deriving  also,  perhaps,  much  nourishment  frcm 
the  atmosphere,  whereas,  the  less  spreading  thin  leaf  of  the  carrot 
may  not  do  so  in  an  equal  measure,  and  certainly  in  my  experi- 
ence allows  more  space  and  air  for  the  growth  of  autumnal  weeds. 
A  careful  experiment  is  now  in  progress  in  order  to  ascertain  Ihe 
merits  of  the  new  white  carrot,  as  compared  with  the  parsnip, 
both  being  cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 

In  1 834,  two  and  a  half  drills  of  the  Alteringham  or  cattle  carrot 
produced  261  lbs.,  and  an  equal  portion  of  land  in  parsnij  s  af- 
forded 840  lbs.  There  were  many  autumnal  weeds  among  the 
carrots,  and  none  in  the  parsnips,  though  treated  alike. 

..Sir  Humphrey  Davy  states,  that  1000  parts  of  carrots  furnished 
95  parts  of  sugar,  3  parts  of  mucilage,  and  half  part  of  extraet : 
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1000  parts  of  parsnips  afforded  90  parts  oi  saccharine  matter,  and 
9  parts  of  mucilage.  Hence  may  not  the  excess  of  tnuoilage  in 
the  parsnip  be  one  cause  of  its  superior  fattening,  as  well  as 
butyraceous  quality? 

J.  Le  Couteur. 
Belle- Vuey  Jeruy. 


C.  E.  GOODBICH'S  CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATOE. 

REPORT   OF   COHMItTEE. 

Ulicaj  August  2Sth^  1851. 
The  undersigned,  being  most  of  us  farmers,  and  extensively 
engaged  and  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  potato,  and  having 
also  many  of  us  read  the  essays  of  Mr.  Goodrich  on  the  ^^  potato 
disease,'^  were  anxious  ourselves  to  examine  his  prosecution  of  thd 
remedies  si:^ested  in  those  essays. 

Those  remedies  we  understood  to  be  the  repeated  re^productioQ 
of  the  potato  from  the  seed  balls  of  our  home  sorts,  the  importiet* 
tion  of  foreign  sorts  from  the  native  land  of  the  potato,  and  (in 
case  of  their  want  of  adaptation  to  our  climate,)  the  procuring  of 
new  sorts  from  their  seed  balls.  Having  understood  that  he  waa 
experimenting  in  all  these  modes,  and  some  of  us,  moreover,  hav"> 
ing  singly  witnessed  their  progress  both  during  (he  present  and 
the  last  year,  we  were  induced,  to-day,  to  visit  his  market  garden 
where  these  experiinents  are  in  progress.  We  thought  it  impor- 
tant to  see  his  crop  while  now  in  the  foliage,  as  well  as  hereafter 
when  they  are  dug ;  so  that  from  their  whole  aspect  we  might  be 
able  to  judge  of  the*  truth  of  his  principles  and  the  success  of  his 
methods  of  restoration  to  vigor. 

We  premise  that  the  uplands  Where  the  most  of  these  experi- 
mental potatoes  are  cultivated  vary  from  a  gravelly  to  a  sandy 
loam.  The  low  lands  are  a  reclaimed  swamp  muck  ba^ed  on  clay 
or  clay  gravel.  Tbej  were  both  in  a  condition  of  moderate  fer-» 
tility  and  good  tilth.    He  had  used  no  manure  in  the  preparatioil 
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of  the  soil  other  than  a  moderate  application  of  leached  ashes ; 
nor  had  any  thing  been  applied  during  their  groirth,  other  than 
the  ordinary  one  of  ashes  and  plaster. 

Passing  by  his  culture  of  potatoes,  as  an  ordinary  field  crop,  we 
found  his  experimental  varieties  covering  about  one  acre  of  ground, 
and  to  amount,  according  to  his  estimate,  to  about  240  varieties. 
The  foliage  of  our  ordinary  field  crops  is  now  quite  dead,  and 
diseased  tubers  have  been  found  for  a  month  past.  The  weather 
also  for  some  days  past  has  been  very  unfavorable,  and  for  the  past 
two  nights  has  threatened  frost. 

We  were  shown  many  single  varieties  and  classes  of  potatoes,  as 

1 .  Bogdas. — ^These  were  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Bogota 
in  the  spring  of  1848.  We  saw  them  both  on  dry  and  damp  soil. 
In  both  they  were  very  green  and  exhibited  numerous  flowers. 
On  the  dry  ground  they  also  bore  many  seed  balls  in  eveiy  stage  of 
growth.  This  variety  are  said  to  be  liable  to  a  small  black  flea  which 
perforates  the  foliage,  and  dwarfs  the  growth.  Indeed  the  evidence 
of  it  was  apparent  upon  the  most  careless  inspection.  We  saw 
the  tubers  small  and  black,  and  were  told  that  they  are  perfectly 
hardy,  but  watery  and  uneatable.  They  are  said  not  to  have  im- 
proved by  four  years  of  cultivation.  As  the  illustration  of  the 
perfect  health  of  a  tuber  imported  from  the  native  region  of  that 
plant,  we  thought  them  an  interesting  exhibition. 

2.  Bogaia  Seedlings. — ^These  were  derived  from  seed  balls  pro- 
duced by  the  foregoing  in  1848,  sown  in  1849,  and  replanted  in 
1850  and  1851.  We  found  them  growing  in  both  dry  and  moist 
soil,  and  with  equal  verdure.  They  consist  of  very  numerous 
varieties  of  black,  red  and  white  sorts  so  planted  that  the  eye  at 
once  detects  each  separate  sort.  The  variety  in  the  size  and  color 
of  the  foliage  was  far  greater  than  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen 
among  our  home  sorts,  while  the  aspect  of  the  family,  as  a  whole, 
was  also  very  unlike  any  thing  we  commonly  see.  These,  like 
parent,  No.  1,  above,  were  covered  with  seed  balls,  and  more  or 
less  with  flowers  and  exhibit  also  the  same  liability  to  the  black 
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flea  which  perforates  the  leaves.  They,  however,  on  examination 
were  found  to  have  larger  tubers  than  the  parent,  and  though 
still  green,  to  show,  especially  some  of  the  varieties,  signs  of  earlier 
maturity. 

Mr.  Goodrich  is  in  doubt  whether  they  will  ever  tuber  early 
enough  for  a  fleld  crop,  and  considers  them  valuable  mainly  as  an 
illustration  of  the  hardiness  of  seedlings  from  a  foreign  variety,  and 
also  and  especially,  as  the  source  of  seed  balls  which  will  undoubt- 
edly by  one  more  reproduction  produce  many  sorts  entirely  fitted 
to  our  climate. 

3.  Chilis  of  1850, — These  were  understood  to  have  been  im- 
ported in  1850.  They  have  the  aspect  nearly  of  our  common 
sorts,  with  round  red  tubers,  and  were  very  green  and  thrifty. 
They  grew  on  his  moist  swamp  soil,  but  exhibited  no  flowers,  as 
we  understood  they  have  never  done.  They  seemed  every  way 
exceedingly  pr(»nising.  Their  value  for  the  table  we  were  told 
had  not  been  fiilly  tested.  From  the  high  state  of  verdure  and 
the  free  growth  of  this  sort,  we  should  anticipate  valuable  result^, 
while  we  cannot  but  consider  them  a  strong  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  tubers  imported  from  countries  where  the  potato  is  indigenous. 

4.  Chilis  of  1851 . — ^These  are  said  to  have  been  imported  during 
the  April  of  the  present  year.  From  the  injured  state  of  the  seed 
they  had  been  capable  of  division  only  into  light  colored  and  red 
yarieties.  Each  we  found  planted  partly  and  mostly  on  dry  ground, 
and  partly  on  swamp  muck.  Each  of  these  two  general  varieties 
were  found  very  green  on  the  moist  soil,  but  less  so  on  the  dry. 
Indeed,  on  the  latter  the  red  sorts,  except  a  hill  or  two,  were 
found  fast  withering,  while  the  light  colored  sorts  seemed  to  have 
been  much  ihjurcfd  in  the  foliage  but  to  be  recovering.  The  growth 
of  those  light  colored  varieties  wis  so  peculiar  as  to  be  quite  unlike 
any  thing  of  the  potato  femily  we  have  ever  seen.  This  peculiarity 
was  seen  in  the  numerous  thread  like  vines  and  grey  green  color 
of  t}ie  foliage ;  but  what  struck  us  most  strongly  was  the  amouht 
of  seed  balls^  eighteen  and  twenty  bunches  of  which  (and  we  weiie 
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told  even  thirty  bunches  in  some  cases,)  were  found  on  a  singte 
hill.  We  think  this  fact  entiiely  without  a  parallel  in  potato  cul- 
ture in  our  country.  Most  of  the  plants  were  still  in  flower,  and 
the  balls  wxre  in  every  stage  of  progressive  growth.  A  portion 
of  the  red  varieties  were  undoubtedly  the  same  as  No.  3,  above. 
Others,  especially  those  that  were  found  still  green,  were  obviously 
to  the  eye  different.  The  tubers  of  the  red  sorts  were  foimd  of 
good  size,  but  those  of  the  light  col(^ed  sorts  were  small. 

'  The  susceptibility  of  this  family  of  fine  healthful  growth  in  a 
muck,  moist,  and  (as  the  season  had  been,)  almost  a  wet  soil  was 
so  very  noticeable  that  it  suggests  to  us  a  possibly  important 
quality  in  this  family  of  varieties.  Considering  the  greatly  injured 
and  enfeebled  state  of  this  seed  after  a  long  vo)'ag6  across  the 
tropics,  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  it  groW  with  less  healthftd* 
ness  than  some  other  sorts  under  the  unusual  pressure  of  the 
season.  The  fact,  however,  that  whereas,  all  our  old  sorts  when 
once  injured  by  the  weather,  had  died  incurably,  the  most  of  these 
had  recovered  and  w^re  covered  with  fruits  and  flowei-s,  argues  a 
degree  of  inherent  vitality  which  may  make  them  valuable  in 
future  years.  The  value  of  this  fslmily  as  a  source  of  seed  balls 
caji.not  be  small,  certainly  not,  should  the  culture  of  fresh  seed 
another  year  be  an  improvement  on  the  high  degree  of  vigor  of 
even  injured  seed  this  ye^. 

5.  Home  seedlings  of  1849..— 'These  Were,  produced  from  seed 
balls  gathered  from  the  old  red  sort  i|i  1848,  sown  In  1849,  and 
replanted  in  1850  and  1851.  They  dre  thus  coeval  in  culture 
with  No.  2  above. 

This  class  are  said  originally  to  haVe  embraced  some  140  to  160 
varieties,  and  to  have  been  successively  reduced*  each  autumn  by 
the  rejection  of  bad  sorts  until  but  sixty-five  remained,  and  were 
planted  last  spring.  We  found  them  planted  in  classes  as  fol* 
lows : 

1.  Kidneys  said  t6  be 4 4  ^prts. 

a.  Whites  not  kidneys, l*'    " 
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3.  Sorts  inlermediate  between  white  aad  red, ,  •      8  sorts. 

4.  riesh  colored, • ^ .13    « 

5.  Bed, • ai    « 

6.  Blacky , 2    « 

65 


These  were  so  planted  that  the  eye  readily  distingnished  fhe 
position  of  each  family,  while  the  size,  color  and  shape  of  the 
foliage  and  the  vines  as  readily  distinguished  many  of  the  Indivi- 
duals of  eaeh  family,  and  threw  th^n  into  strtkii^  contrast  with 
each  other.  Upon  some  of  these  varieties  we  daw  seed  balls  occasion- 
Blly  in  laige  numbers,  and  were  told  that  about  ^x  varieties  had  pro^ 
duced  them.  They  were  growing  in  tiie  same  general  plat  with 
No8.  2  and  4  above. 

Of  these  sixty-^five  sorts  it  was  evident  that  about  twenty  were 
greener  and  stronger  than  tiiose  now  generally  cultivated,  and  iA 
these  twenty,  ten  were  quite  green.  We  dug  a  bill  each,  of  some 
of  the  tnost  promising  of  these  sorts,  and  found  them  kige  in  tuber 
and  yield,  and  uniformly  sound ;  indeed,  some  of  them  were  va- 
rieties of  high  interest.  Considering  that  this  fiunily  of  home  seed- 
lings is  the  first  reproduction  from  an  old  and  iSuling  variety,  and 
that  a  few  of  these  varieties  are  equal  in  size  and  yield,  and  rqp^ 
vently  in  hardiness,  (and  we  are  told  also  in  flavor,)  to  any  thing 
we  have  ever  seen  on  similar  soil ;  we  can  not  but  view  them  as 
a  striking  and  indisputable  proof  of  the  possibility  of  restcH-ingihe 
lost  eneigy  of  this  valuable  plant  by  repnxjuctioo  &om  the  seed 
ball.  Mr.  Goodrich  pointed  out  one  single  vai-iety  of  flesh  colored 
tubers  in  this  fiunfly,  which  are  equal  to  anything  we  have  ever 
seen,  though  we  were  told  that  they  were  not  quite  equal  in  hardir 
nest  to  some  others  of  the  same  family  which  were  not  quite  their 
equals  in  other  respects. 

6.  Home  &f<Utng:s^  1851  .—Theoretically,  Mr.  Goodrich  does 
not  consider  the  seedlings  of  1849,  (No.  5  above,)  as  perfect,  since 
[Ag.  Trans;  1852.]  24 
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they  are  but  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  regeneration  by  repro- 
duction. Haying  been  aUe  to  ripen  two  seed  balls  on  the  seed- 
lings of  1849,  one  of  them  upon  his  choicest  variety,  and  the  other 
upon  a  soj^t  of  inferior  health ;  they  were  planted  in  his  usual 
manner,  and  produced  severally  seventeen  and  eight  plants,  which 
were  set,  the  former  in  eight,  and  the  latter  in  four  hills.  It  is 
upon  this  experiment  that  we  think  a  higher  interest  concentrates 
than  any  other  upon  which  Mr.  Goodric]h  is  engaged. 

Here  are  twelve  hills  in  the  second  stage  of  reproduction,  all  of 
d^em  green  and  large  in  foliage,  but  the  eight  hills  greener  and 
larger  than  the  four,  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  health  of 
their  parentage.  To  see  the  twelve,  and  especially  the  eight  hills 
of  seedlings  whose  seed  was  sown  exactly  five  months  before,  witk 
vines,  the  most  of  them  of  the  largest  size,  and  covered  with  floiv- 
ers,  and  exhibiting  th^  verdure  of  June,  while  some  of  the  tubers 
were  actually  bursting  from  the  soil,  and  of  eatable  size,  was 
indeed,  a  rare  sight.  We  think  that  no  higher  proof  is  needful  or 
possible  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  potatoe,  of  restoration  to  its 
original  vigor  by  careful  reprcduetions  than  is  here  presented. 

In  conclusion,  w«  can  not  but  consider  these  experiments  not 
only  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  hopeful,  but  as  perfectly  set- 
tling the  question, — can  the  potato  be  restored  by  the  wise 
importation  of  sorts  from  lands  where  it  is  indigenous,  and  also 
bj  the  seedlings  derived  from  such  sorts.  We  consider  the  evi- 
dence equally  perfect  that  it  can  be  restored  by  a  process  of 
repeated  and  wise  reproduction  from  the  best  old  existing  varieties 

THOMAS  GOODSELL,  Wicfl, 
WILLIAM  BRISTOL,  Wtca, 
JOHN  G.  WEBB,  Wtcfl, 
JOHN  CUJJNINGHAM,    WhilestowHy 
WM.  R.  MILLER,  Marcy^ 
H.  H.  DYER,  Marcy, 
THOMAS  LANE,  Marcy. 
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I  also  further  state  tliat  I  saw  the  potatoe  balfe,  alluded  to  In 
No.  4  above,  after  they  were  gathered,  and  that  they  measured 
about  two  bushels  and  eleven  quarts;  I  also  measured  the  ground 
on  which  they  grew,  and  found  it  to  be  about  one  seventh  of  an 
acre,  I  also  saw  his  best  home  varieties,  No.  5  above,  after  they 
were  dug,  and  can  testify  to  their  fine  appearance  and  large  sisse. 

JOHN  CUNNINGHAM. 

J^otes  on  the  prtceding. 
As  the  above  report  left  the  crop  in  the  ground,  it  -seemed  desi- 
rable to  bring  the  history  of  it  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
season.  A  part  of  the  varieties  noticed  in  this  report,  are  also 
noticed  in  the  article  at  the  close  of  the  Transactions  of  1850.  At 
the  time  the  preceding  report  was  drawn  up,  neither  the  commit- 
tee, (whose  report  it  is,)  nor  Mr.  Goodrich,  knew  that  the  article 
In  the  Transactions  would  appear ;  as  the  report  of  the  committee 
seems  to  be  an  impartial  statement,  corroborative  of  the  article  in 
the  Transactions  of  1850,  and  as  it  embodies  many  new  facts,  and 
suggestions,  and  the  history  of  many  new  vaiieties,  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  publish  IL 

No.  1.  Bogotits. — These  met  the  frost  Sept.  27th,  in  a  high  state 
of  verdure.  Tubers  small  and  sound,  not  much  improved  in  size 
beyond  former  years ;  no  seed  halls  on  moist  soil. 

No.  2.  Bogota  Seedlings, — Sixty-three  varieties;  twenty-two 
black,  thirty-three  red,  and  eight  white.  Most  of  them  green 
when  frost  came ;  a  few  badly  dwarfed  by  the  insect,  noticed 
in  the  report  of  last  year.  Two  varieties  showed  slight  disease  in 
the  tubers,  an  indicaliony  however^  scarcely  to  be  twticed^  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  occurred  in  a  family  of  tall  growing  varieties  ^whost 
tubers  set  amid  the  damp  autumn^  when  all  depositions  of  tropical 
plantsj  and  often  tl^ose  of  hardy  ones  are  unhealthful.  These  tubers 
are  much  improved,  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  and  with 
No.  1  above,  but  are  yet  too  yellow  in  flesh  and  watery,  for  the  table. 
JVo  seed  balls  on  moist  soil. 
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JVo.  3.  Chilis  of  1850. — ^Tield  Tery  large  and  sound,  but  although 
presenting  a  flesh  of  snowy  whiteness,  they  are  too  watery  for  fine 
table  use.  Should  future  cultivation  improTe  them  in  this  lespeet, 
as  analogy,  in  the  case  of  other  varieties,  would  lead  us  to  hope, 
they  must  become  very  valuable.  No  flowers,  not  even  the  germ 
of  them  in  this  variety. 

JVo.  4.  Chilis  of  1851.— Is^  The  light  skinned  dass—Thtae  ex- 
hibited on  digging,  four  varieties :  all  small  and  not  very  dry  in 
flesh,  of  course  not  very  eatable,  but  much  superior  to  No.  1^ 
above.  They  bore  seed  balls  equally  well  on  dry  and  msist  soil.  A 
tew  tubers  were  diseased,  a  result  not  all  to  be  charged  to  intrinsic 
weakness,  but  to  the  period  of  lateness  at  which  they  set,  as  in  No. 
3,  above. 

2nd.  The  Red  class. — ^There  were  three  varieties :  one,  including 
nearly  all  of  them,  was  probably  identical  with  the  Chili  of  1850; 
see  No.  3,  above.  Another,  consisting  of  a  very  few,  was  not  im- 
portant. A  third,  not  known  to  exist  until  dug,  consisted  of 
about  six  hills,  and  was  exceedingly  valuable.  The  tubers  of  thia 
variety  is  a  dark  and  dirty  red,  and  very  unshapely.  The  yield 
was  equal  to  any  thing  I  ever  saw  w[LdeT  equal  circumstances,  as 
one  hill  weighed  eight  pounds,  (equal  to  the  eighth  of  a  bushel,) 
and  one  six.  This  variety  was  green  until  frost.  It  has  a  beau- 
tiful dry  and  white  flesh,  and  as  a  table  potato  has  no  superior  in 
the  circle  of  my  knowledge.  It  bore  seed  balls  moderately  and 
equally  on  dry  and  moist  soils.  Should  another  year  justify  the 
promise  of  the  present,  the  introduction  of  this  variety  into  our 
country  will  constitute  an  era  in  potato  culture. 

JV'o.  5.  Home  Seedlings  of  1849.— There  is  here  little  to  be  added 
;to  the  full  report  of  the  conmiittee.  The  leading  sorts  were  all 
^reen  until  frost  came,  and  were  sound  and  very  productive. 

JVb.  6.  Home  Seedlings  of  1851. — ^These  twelve  hills  produced 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  tubers,  i.  e.,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  bushels  to  the  acre.    There  were  nineteen  varieties 
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aearlj  all  of  which  are  fine  in  shape,  and  of  white  flesh.  One 
variety  was  slightly  diseased.  The  most  of  them  were  green  until 
frost  came. 

C.  E.  GOODRICH. 

VAfcue  OP  t««  Potato  in  New-York. 
The  estimated  product  of  potatoes,  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  1 847,  according  tO'  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
(p.  558,)  was  100,960,000  bushels,  which  at  20  cents  per  bushel  was 
valued  at  $30,190,000,  being,  after  wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  beans 
and  peas,  the  sixth  m  value.  In  the  State  of  New-York,  the  potato 
«rop  is  second  only  to  that  of  Indian  com  in  value.  Estimating 
the  potafo  crop  of  tlie  State  «f  New-Yoric,  at  one-tenth  that  of  the 
whole  Union,  for  it  must  be^remembered  that  very  few,  compara- 
tively, are  cultivated  In  the  Southern  States ;  we  have  10,095,000 
bushels,  in  this  state,  of  the  value  of  |2,0 19,000.  Now  estimating 
the  loss  for  the  year  1850  at  one-third  the  crop,  either  by  actual 
decay,  or  diminished  yield,  we  have  a  loss  of  $673;000. 

No.  S.  The  Potato  Disease  in  1351, 
In  the  Transactions  for  1847,  pg.  425—460,  and  for  1848,  pg. 
403—426,  are  two  essays  on  this  subject.  In  the  same  woric  for 
1850,  pg,  719 — ^729,  is  an  essay  on  the  regeneration  of  the  potato. 
Tliese  three  essays  were  intended  to  illustrate  the  following  pro- 
positSons. 

1 .  The  itnmediate  cause  of  the  potato  disease^  is  sudden  dtemations 
of  weather^  occurring  ai  critical  periods  in  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

2.  2%e  remote  cause  is  the  exhausted  energy  of  nearly  the  whole 
species  cultivated  in  Europe  tend  the  United  States. 

Since  the  first  conception  of  these  sentiments  in  1846,  to  the 
present  hour,  they  have  been  almost  constantly  before  my  mind, 
while  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  a  market  garden  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  acres,  embracing  from  three  to  six  acres  of  potatoes 
annually. 
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Other  theories  of  disease  have  been  before  my  mind,  fcnt  con- 
tinued and  varied  observation  constrains  me  t€^  adhere  t»  the  doc- 
trines of  these  two  original  propositions,  as  well  as  to  most  of  th« 
illustrations  by  which  they  were  originally  enforced.  I  have  noticed 
numerous  facts  and  sentiments,  leading  in  the  direction  of  these 
propositions,  and  published  as  new,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  all  of  which  are  noticed  and  discussed  in  the  first  two  esf  a^  s 
above  noticed.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  go  over  the  gtound!  of  those 
essays,  but  merely  to  state  new  facts  and  illustrations  bearing  on 
the  same  great  points,  and  usually  corroborative  of  them. 

There  is  the  more  necessity  for  doing  this  since  the  disease  has 
assumed  a  form  somewhat  new  in  my  experience,  though  I  sup- 
pose not  new  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  climate  has 
been  somewhat  different.  This  new  phase  of  disease  is  its  obvious 
connection  with  hot  and  wet  weather)  instead  of  that  which  was 
cold^  wet  J  and  toindyy  qltemaiing  with  that  which  was  hoi  and  dry. 
This  phase  of  disease  was  alluded  to  theoretically  in  the  Trans- 
actions for  1847,  p.  444  and  445,  and  in  those  of  1848,  p.  423  and 
424.  But  it  could  not  there  be  practically  described,  as  it  is  in 
this  paper,  since  at  that  time  it  had  not  been  practically  eipe- 
rienced. 

I.  7he  J^atural  History  of  the  Potatoe. — ^This  subject  is  treated  at 
some  length,  in  the  Transactions  for  1847,  as  before  referred  to. 
I  here  add  some  farther  facts : 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  spent  some  time  at  Bogota,  a  dty  of  New- 
Grenada,  situate  upon  the  mountains,  8,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
five  degrees  of  north  latitude.  During  his  residence  there,  in  1847 
and  1848,  he  found  the  climate  free  from  frost  through  the  whole 
year,  the  thermometer  never  rises  above  84^,  nor  sinks  to  the 
freezing  point;  nor  does  it  ever  varymore^han  5**  in  any  one  day. 
There  he  found,  as  Humboldt  had  more  than  forty  years  before, 
potatoes  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  climate  was  found  too  cool 
for  melons,  and  many  other  tropical  plants,  which  were  broi^ght 
on  mules  from  warmer  regions,  lower  down. the  side  of  the 
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mountains.  Here  too,  many  species  of  plants,  as  some  varieties 
of  peppers  and  cabbage,  nevei  cease  growing.  It  is  hence,  obvious 
that  the  potaio  kn>es  U  cool  imiform  and  long  season^  the  very  r^ 
verse  of  what  it  finds  here,  where  we  frequently  have  a  hot  un- 
steady and  short  season.  Ifothing  but  the  greatest  constitutional 
vigor  could  ever  here  have  sustained  the  potato  in  a  prosperous 
growth,  in  the  same  soil  and  climate  that  produces  melons,  toma- 
toes, corn,,  egg  plants,  &e.  We  see,  from  the  foregoing  fiicts,  the 
reason  why  the  potato  flourishes  in  Iceland,  and  even  in  Siberia. 
Wherever  it  has  shortened  the  season  of  its  growth,  and  finds  a  few 
weeks  of  summer  weather,  free  from  frost,  there  it  will  mature  a 
crop.  We  see  too,  why,  in  this  climate,  the  potato  does  best  in 
elevated  and  even  mountainous  districts,  where  it  finds  a  cool  posi- 
tion, and  moist  mucky  soiL 

n.  The  two  fold  sympathy  of  the  potato. — 1st.  As  a  simply 
tropical  plant,  it  requires  like  the  most  of  its  class,  steady  and  unir 
form  weather^  but  less  heat  than  tnost  of  its  associates.  It  fears  not 
only  frost,  but  all  sudden  and  extreme  changes.  From  such  changes 
I  think  most  of  the  disease,  occurring  in  my  experience,  before 
1850  arose.  2.  As  a  mountain  tropical  plant,  It  will  not  only  bear, 
but  requires^  for  its  best  developmentj  more  air^moisture  and  coolness^ 
than  most  other  tropical  plants.  The  Nasturtium,  however,  is  found 
growing  on  the  mountains  of  South  America,  in  company  with  the 
potato,  beyond  the  limits  of  all  other  cultivation.  Exactly  in 
harmony  with  these  facts,  the  nasturtium  will  grow,  both  in  £ng> 
land  and  the  United  States,  in  cooler  positions  than  any  other  trop- 
ical plant,  except  the  potato.  The  potato,  in  these  respects,  sym- 
pathises with  our  common  hardy  plants.  The  damp  and  hot  weather 
that  injures  grapes,  plums  and  gooseberries  by  mildew,  that  rusts 
wheat,  and  that  rots  cabbage  and  turnips,  will,  at  the  same  time, 
mildew  the  potato. 

III.  The  weather  of  1851  .-—As  the  potato  disease  is  ruled  by 
the  weather,  so  it  seems  in  order  first  to  speak  of  it.  The  season, 
as  a  whole,  was  wet  from  frequent  and  often  heavy  rains,  and  a 
state  of  things  very  different  from  that  which  existed  in  other  and 
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more  remote  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  also  unusually  steady, 
without  those  sudden  changes  and  eold  chills  that  characterise 
our  climate  in  most  years.  Jtfoy,  and  the  first  half  of  June  were,  as  a 
whole,  dark,  damp.and  cooi^  and  so  unfinrorable  to  tropical  plants 
in  general,  but  not  so  to  the  potatow  The  last  half  of  June  and 
all  oi  July  were  hot,  damp  and  (^ften  excessively  wet,  the  show* 
e)»  being  intermitted  with  bniming  hot  sunshine.  Aiigutt  was 
oool  with  &w  wasm  disysy  too  ceol  indeed,  ft>v  the  prosperity  of 
common  tropicid  plants,  buf  favorable  to  the  potato.  September 
was  warm  to  the  middle  <^  the  month,  the  only  thing  which  saved 
the  com  crop,  which  had  suffered  from  the  wetness  of  June  and 
July,  and  the  coolness  of  August. 

IV.  Disease  of  the  potato^  a  general  ineio.-*- According  to  Lon- 
don it  is  now  one  hundred,  and  according  to  some  other  writers, 
it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  potato  began  to  be 
cultivated  as  a  oomm<m  field  crop.  In  the  absence  of  exact  his- 
torical dates  we  have  no  very  certain  or  definite  account  of  potato 
disease  until  within  tiie  last  few  years.  It  has  been  referred  to 
various  eanses:  1st,  Insects^  wormsy  4^.,  but  unfortunately  it 
hi^pens,  that  though  the  potato,  like  other  plants,  has  its  natural 
enemies,  from  some  of  which  it  has  at  times  sufiered  considerably, 
no  one  class  of  insects  has  yet  been  discovered  whose  ravages 
have  been  of  a  nature  and  extent  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  appeared.  But  admit  the  extent  of 
injuiy  claimed  for  insects,  yet  (he  existing  disease  is  twi  ecea- 
sicned  by  their  ravages^  hecause  clearly  it  is  occasitmed  hy  another 
cause^  adequate  to  its  producti(my  just  in  this  form:  And  where  differ- 
ent varieties  ha^  been  planted  side  by  side,  a  portion  of  the 
varieties  have  been  diseased  and  another  portion  not.  This  result 
has  followed  i^gularly,  year  by  year ;  a  Ikct  qult^  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  occasioned  by  an  insect. 

2nd,  Deficient  soil.-^'Bixt  the  disease  often  invades  new  soils  of 
tlie  most  faultless  character ;  nay,  in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding, 
one  variety  has  exhibited  disease  and  one  not,  during  the  same 
year,  and  in  the  same  circumstances  of  culture. 
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3d,  Fungus,  Mold  or  Mildew, — This  theory  is  doubtless  partly 
true,  but  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  usually  understood 
it  to  be  explained.  The  mildew,  so  far  from  being  the  ariginaling 
cause  of  the  disease,  is  as  I  suppose,  but  the  result  and  proof  of  pre- 
existing causesy  arising  from  the  action  of  the  weather  on  the  con- 
stitutional weakness  of  the  plant. 

4th.  Exhausted  energy  and  consequent  exposure  is  suggested  as  the 
true  explanation  of  the  disease  in  every  case.  This  theory  exhibits  two 
aspects : 

A.  First  aspect  of  Disease. — ^In  this  case  cold,  wet  and  windy 
weather,  following  that  which  was  hot,  dry  and  stimulating,  seems 
to  paralyze  and  deprave  the  circulation  of  the  plant.  Thus  chem- 
ical changes  overcome  vital  energies ;  besides  this,  the  action  of 
the  wind  lacerates  the  foliage  in  many  cases.  On  the  return  of 
warm  weather,  especially  if  it  be  sudden,  the  action  of  both  sun 
and  wind,  dries- up  the  injured  foliage  before  the  exhausted  circu- 
lation can  be  restored  from  the  root,  which,  partaking  of  the  gen- 
eral torpor  of  the  plant  and  secluded  from  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  wetness  of  the  soil,  had  nearly  lost  its  action.  The 
injury  of  such  a  chill  is  seen  to  be  partly  mechanical  and  partly 
chemical,  and  to  be  closely  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place 
with  all  vegetation  under  the  permanent  dark  and  damp  chills  of 
autumn.  It  is  also  not  unlike  the  injiu*y  of  hot  bed  plants  remo- 
ved too  early  and  without  due  preparation.  The  proofe  of  such  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  potato,  thus  theoretically  stated,  will  now 
be  exhibited. 

a.  Jl  pallid  appearance  of  the  leaves^  and  often  a  slightly  erupted 
state  of  their  edges. — ^There  is  a  loss  of  that  intense  verdure  that 
characterizes  the  potato  in  a  state  of  high  and  healthful  growth. 
The  hue  becomes  yellowish,  and  sometimes  reddish  green.  It  is 
such  a  change  however  as  does  not  strike  a  careless  observer. 
This  change  of  color  is  undouhtedly  in  all  cases  the  first  and  leading 
indication  of  disease  and  one  that  becomes  a  key  to  all  the  rest.  It  is 
seen  in  many  cases  before  the  chill  passes  oflf  and  always  within 
two  or  three  days,  after.    No  one  can  doubt  that  this  appearance 
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indicates  a  bad  state  both  of  circulation  and  elaboration,  on  both 
of  i^hich  economies  the  health  not  only,  but  the  life  also  of  a  plant 
depends. 

b.  Wilted  leaves  and  falling  Jlcwers. — Speedily  after  the  change 
of  color  just  noticed  the  top  or  youngest  leaf  of  the  plant  withers. 
It  is  usually  but  a  part  of  the  rosette  of  leaves  that  crowns  the 
plant  that  thus  wilts.  The  flowers  also,  whether  open  or  not  fell 
off  without  forming  any  balls.  The  stems  of  the  flowers  break  off 
at  the  natural  Joint  a  half  inch  below,  through  mere  starvation. 

c.  A  blue  color  on  the  point  and  edges  of  the  upper  and  outer 
leaves  particularly,  and  a  yellow  iron  rust  look  on  the  lower  and 
inner  leaves.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  these  marks  indicate  the 
formation  of  an  acid  in  the  leaf  of  the  potato  in  cool  weather  in 
June  and  July,  any  more  than  that  whole  forests  of  trees  should 
exhibit  the  same  appearances  under  the  permanently  damp,  cool 
and  dark  weather  of  September. 

These  indications  fellow  closely  upon  the  falling  flowers  and 
wilted  leaf,  and  progress  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  chill.  Sometimes,  on  any  given  day,  you  will  find 
scarcely  a  discolored  leaf,  and  then  in  three  or  four  days  a  whole 
field  will  be  discolored  by  them.  These  indications  end  in  the 
speedy  death  of  the  whole  leaf,  the  whole  of  the  three  indications, 
(a,  6,  c,)  acting  almost  with  the  speed  of  frost.  At  other  times 
these  indications  are  scattering,  and  act  slowly.  In  such  a  case 
they  soon  disappear,  and  the  crop  recovers  and  grows  on.  In  a 
few  cases  the  vines  also  speedily  die  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves. 
But  more  commonly  they  do  not,  but  struggle  awhile  to  live  with- 
out leaves,  and  eventually  die  of  starvation. 

d.  Decay  of  Tubers, — ^If  the  preceding  signs  of  disease  are  veiy 
violent,  the  tubers  are  rarely  injured,  whether  they  are  one  quar- 
ter or  even  three-quarters  grown.  But  if  its  progress  is  slower, 
and  the  foliage  dies  a  lingering  death,  the  tubers  are  sure  to  be 
affected  by  rot. 
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Jost  as  often  as  seyere  chills  in  the  middle  of  summer  occur,  so 
often  will  many  or  most  of  the  old  varieties  exhibit  these  signs  of 
disease^  provided  they  recovered  from  the  first  attack.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  foregoing  signs  of  disease,  I  now  ask,  is  the  disease  of 
the  tubers  a  mystery  1  And  is  there  any  mystery  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  such  signs  of  disease,  coming,  as  always  and  only  they  do, 
in  connection  with  a  diill. 

B.  Second  aspect  of  disedae, — This  seems  to  arise  from  hot  and  wet 
weather,  intermitted,  in  many  eases,  with  calm,  bright,  and  scalding 
sunshine.  This  engoi^es  t)ie  plant  beyond  its  powers  of  healthful 
elaboration.  The  constantly  wet  state  of  the  soil  hinders  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  it,  and  so  enhances  the  previous  difficulty. 
The  cuticle  of  the  whole  plant,  the  leaf  especially,  formed  amid  sudi 
circumstances— circumstances  akin  to  the  condition  of  a  hot  bed 
plant,  with  too  much  heat  and  water,  and  too  little  air, — the  cuti- 
cle, I  say,  thus  formed,  is  necessarily  tender.  Then  the  hot  sun, 
acting  on  the  plant  with  its  Juices  thus  diseased,  and  its  cuticle 
thus  tender,  greatly  injures  it.  The  visible  morbid  indications, 
arising  out  of  these  circumstances,  are  the  following : 

a.  A  spotted  and  livid  appearance  of  the  leaves j  sometimes  inter- 
spersed with  the  pale  aspect,  (noticed  in  A,  a,  above,)  and  giving 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  an  appearance  of  irregular  patch  work. 

b.  The  withered  leaf  and  falling  flower^  also  appear,  but  much 
less  than  in  the  first  aspect.  The  flowers,  especially,  fall  much 
less  speedily  than  in  that  case,  and  only  after  being  fully  and  for 
a  considerable  time  expanded.  Strong  varieties  indeed,  in  this 
state  of  weather,  set  seed  balls  freely. 

c.  Steel-blue  tips  on  fhe  upper  leaves ^  and  iron  rust  stains  on  the 
inner  and  lower  ones  appear  as  before^  but  less  frequently. 

d.  Mold  or  mildew.  This  is  the  one  mark  of  disease,  in  this 
second  aspect  of  it,  that  rivets  the  attention.  It  breaks  out  every 
where  upon  the  plant :  (a.)  Upon  the  Uavcs^  beginning  in  the  dark 
livid  spots^  and  spreading  like  a  contagious  cuticular  affection  upon 
an  animal,  until  it  destroys  the  whole  leaf.  This  mark  is  obviously 
a  parasitic  fungus  which  feeds  on  the  depraved  juices  of  the  plant : 
(b)  On  the  sterns^  especially  two  or  three  inches  from  the  upper 
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extremities  of  the  plunt.  In  this  case  it  destroys  the  whole  cuticle, 
bat  in  moderate  eases  does  not  destroy  the  stem  whose  internal 
cireulation  yet  contmues.  The  stem  above  this  point  is  as  green 
as  before,  and  frequently  is  broken  partly  off  by  the  wind,  hangs 
down  and  continues  to  gvow.  (c)  The  flower  stents  also  beeome 
affected  with  mildew,  frequently,  but  not  always  dying.  OffaNi 
the  balls,  formed  and  forming,  continue  to  grow,  (d)  The  ballsy 
whether  small  or  full  grown  are  seized,  if  small,  with  mildew,  if 
full  grown,  with  a  brown  appearance  which  pervades  the  whole 
structure,  just  as  in  the  case  of  melons,  tomatoes  and  egg  plaats 
noticed  in  my  former  essays  on  tliis  subject,  (see  Transactions  for 
1847,  p.  442,  443.  Those  full  grown  balls  do  not  usually  rot,  but 
continue  firm  and  unnaturally  hard.  On  one  of  my  South  Ameri- 
can varieties  I  had  nearly  one  bushel  of  balls  in  this  conditlcHi, 
amounting  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  crop  of  balls.  The  balls 
that  set  late,  on  all  sorts  after  the  season  of  mildew  passed  away, 
set  and  matured  without  an  attack  of  this  sort. 

e.  The  tubers^  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  1850  and  1851, 
are  less  likely  to  be  diseased  than  under  the  first  aspect  of  dis- 
ease. Disease  also  comes  upon  them,  I  think,  while  as  yet  the 
mildew  has  made  very  little  developement. 

Here,  as  in  the  first  aspect  of  disease,  the  strongest  varieties 
suffer  least,  some  of  my  home  seedlings,  and  most  of  my  foreign  sorts 
scarcely atalL  Hereal8o,if  thefirstattackisligbt,theplantreoovers 
and  continues  to  grow,  but  may,  in  fitting  weather,  suffer  a  second 
attack.  Un&vorable  weather  may  be  of  that  mixed  character,  that 
the  two  aspects  of  disease  shall  be  mingled  more  or  less.  Indeed 
they  obviously  are  not  very  diffa^nt,  each  having  many  of  the  same 
indications,  and  each  being  the  result  of  severities  of  weather. 

ObserviUions  on  both  aspects  of  disoaso.'^l.  The  first  aspect  of 
disease  alone  prevailed  previously  to  1850 ;  the  second  has  been 
noticed  mainly  and  almost  exclusively  in  1860  and  1851.  I  make 
this  remark  with  much  diffidence.  The  field  is  wide  and  mainlj 
untrodden,  and  may  need  renewed  observation  in  coming  years. 
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The  preceding  description  of  disease  lias  eost  me  much  time  and 
observation,  and  is  made  with  the  consciousness  that  I  have  re- 
ported the  Indications  of  nature  as  wiselj  and  truly  as  I  was  able. 

2.  The  months  of  June  «Ad  JuSj,  particularly  from  the  25th  of 
June  to  tibe  20th  of  July,  is  the  season  when  the  potato  is  most 
likely  to  be  diseased.  That  is  the  season  when  the  changes  of  wea- 
ther icre  most  sudden,  and  when  the  potato  exhibits  the  largest 
quantity  off  liage,  and  in  the  most  tender  and  susceptible  condi- 
tion. Those  who  judge  of  pptato  disease  mostly  from  the  indications 
on  the  tuber,  will  not  ordinarily  find  it  until  a  much  later  period. 

3.  These  two  aspects  oi  disease  are  seen  to  be  in  exact  sympa- 
thy with  the  two-fold  sympathy  of  the  potato*  (See  above  in  No. 
II.)  The  first  as|>ect -of  disease  is  sufRared,  in  common  with  most 
other  tropicals  cultivated  in  this  climate.  This  point  is  fully  il- 
lustrated in  the  Transactions  for  1847,  p.  442*^44,  and  for  1848, 
p.  411 — 414.  So  the  second  aspect  of  disease  is  sufTered  in  com- 
mon with  many  hardy  plants  and  fruits,  such  as  plums,  gooseber- 
ries, walnuts,  apples,  &rc.,  and  some  vegetables,  as  carrots,  turnips, 
and  cabbage. 

y.  Actual  occurrence  of  dwaat  in  1851. — June  28th.  Potatoes 
have  now  been  up  about  one  month.  Noticed  to-day  withered 
leaves  and  falling  flowers,  on  some  sorts  got  from  Buffalo,  and 
others  from  near  New-York  city,  and  also  in  the  old  early  pink  eye. 

June  dOth. — Saw  a  few  steel  blue  tips  on  the  leaves  of  some  of 
the  weaker  sorts.  The  Weather  for  two  weeks  has  been  damp  and 
hot.  Plums  are  rotting  badly.  Crooseberries  and  peaches  are 
.scalding  on  the  sun  side. 

July  3d. — ^Most  ordinary  varieties  are  now  dropping  their  flowers, 
whether  open  or  not.    Potato  disease  reported  at  Portsmouth. 

July  1th, — ^Weather  still  damp  and  hot.  Some  foreign  sorts,  re- 
ceived this  year,  are  setting  new  balls  very  freely. 

July  23d. — Color  of  foliage  has  long  been  bad.  It  now  exhibits 
a  pale  sickly  green,  intermingled  with  dark  livid  spots.  Blue 
tips  are  now  abundant  on  feeble  sorts. 
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Saw  the  first  mildew  to-day.  It  occurred  on  varieties  firom  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  in  a  position  where  they  were  planted 
rather  closely  and  grew  luxuriantly.  Saw  many  mildewed  leaves 
in  the  fielu  of  a  neighbor.  This  exhibition  of  mildew  is  four  weeks 
later  than  last  year,  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  relative  com- 
mencement of  hot  and  wet  weather,  which  began  in  1 860,  July  14  th, 
in  1851,  June  14th.  Diseased  potatoes  first  seen  in  the  Utica  mar- 
ket to-day. 

July  23d  to  30f A. — ^Balls  setting  quite  freely  on  some  foreign 
sorts,  on  the  seedlings  derived  from  them,  and  on  some  of  my  home 
seedlings. 

July  25fh, — ^Hot,  wet  weather.  Potatoes  closely  planted  and 
falling  down  badly,  present  many  yellow  leaves,  dying  and  dead 
in  the  center  of  the  plant. 

July  i6th. — ^Pound  one  diseased  tuber.  Potato  disease  reported 
in  Ireland. 

July  28/A- — ^Hot  and  wet  weather  with  severe  scorching  sunshine. 
The  aspect  of  the  foliage  very  bad.  Mildew  first  seen  on  the  23d 
is  now  everywhere  apparent  on  all  the  old  varieties,  and  usually  in 
proportion  as  they  are  close  j)lanted  and  have  grown  luxuriantly. 
These  indications  are  scarcely  seen  in  my  best  foreign  sorts  and 
home  seedlings. 

July  29tL — ^Noticed  that,  in  extreme  cases,  the  mildew  extends 
to  every  part  of  the  plant,  stems,  leaves,  flowers  and  balls.  Con- 
sidering the  engorged  state  of  the  plant  after  three  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous hot,  wet  weather,  intermingled  with  hot  burning  sunshine, 
one  cannot  but  fear  the  worst  consequences  to  the  potato  crop. 
The  progress  of  the  mildew  is  very  rapid. 

July  31s^-*Three  days  of  cooler  weather,  without  rain,  produces 
a  little  check  to  the  progress  of  mildew.  The  diseased  leaves  arc 
aloughing  oflF,  while  its  progress  is  often  arrested  on  a  single  leaf, 
the  diseased  part  falling  off,  and  the  remainder  continuing  green. 
The  dryer  and  cooler  state  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  have 
strengthened  the  cuticle,  and  allowed  the  engorged  juices  to  dissi- 
pate, thus  removing  the  cause  of  mildew. 
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August  being  mostly  a  cool,  dry  month,  was  favorable  to  the 
health  of  the  potato,  especially  as  a  means  of  checking  the  progress 
of  mildew. 

August  I3th — ^The  foliage  of  my  ordinary  field  crops  is  nearly 
all  brown.  The  cool  weather  of  the  last  two  weeks  has  undoubt- 
edly saved  the  potato  crop  in  central  New- York.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  one  week's  continuance  of  such  weather  as  had,  for  some  time, 
been  in  existence  previously  to  July  a7th,  would  have  destroyed  all 
common  varieties  of  potatoes,  root  and  branch. 

August  Ibih  to  19M,  seedballs  are  setting  very  freely.    Many 
sorts,  as  the  yam  potato,  and  some,  both  of  my  home  and  foreign 
seedlings,  that  had  refused  to  set  during  the  continuance  of  the 
mildew,  are  now  setting  freely.    As  most  of  these  varieties  had 
manifested  great  permanence  of  flowers,  the  failure  to  set  firuit, 
undoubtedly  arose  from  want  of  sujSicient  dryness  in  the.  air,  for 
the  delicate  operation  of  fructification.    That  this  failure  to  set 
seed  balls  did  not  arise  from  weakness,  is  evident  from  another 
most  remarkable  fact.    The  flower  stems,  even  the  small  ones 
that  had  shed  single  flowers,  subsequently  turned  to  leaf-stems,  and 
grew  in  some  instances  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length ;  and  where 
this  was  not  the  case,  they  became  covered  with  leaves ;  these 
leaves  and  stems  were  doubtless  the  result  of  those  juices  origi- 
nally elaborated  for  the  support  of  the  seedballs,  which  failed  of 
setting.     In  the  case  of  old  and  feeble  varieties,  the  flowers  usually 
fell  while  yet  in  the  bud,  and  the  very  stems  on  which  they  grew, 
often  withered  from  weakness,  or  were  dwarfed. 

VI.  Results  of  the  Season.-^l.  My  foreign  sorts  generally,  ex- 
cept some  imported  this  year,  in  a  shrivelled  and  feeble  state,  have 
sabstantialy  resisted  the  mildew,  and  even  in  this  excepted  case, 
they  recovered,  set  more  fruit,  and  were  eventually  killed  by  the 
frost.  My  seedlings,  also,  both  home  and  foreign,  were  generally 
but  little  Injured. 

2.  I  have  seen  no  single  hill  of  potatoes  this  year,  entirely  ex- 
•  empt  from  mildew ;  although  I  had  many  on  which  a  careless 
and  ignorant  observer  would  have  noticed  no  signs  of  disease. 
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8.  The  seed  balls  of  this  year  have,  in  many  cases,  been  very 
large,  in  one  case,  the  laiger  balls  weigliing  one-half  ounce  each. 

4.  Fruit  generally  has  been  injured,  Plumsy  on  my  sandy  soil, 
have  been  a  fieiiling  crop,  though  setting  abundantly,  and  also  pro- 
tected from  the  curculio.  They  rotted  when  two-thirds  grown, 
partly  after  and  partly  before  the  untimely  iall  of  the  ieaf.  The 
Elfrey,  Damson,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  and  the  Yellow  Gage,all 
did  tolerably  well,  and  in  the  older  hero  indicated,  but  most  other 
sorts  failed  almost  entirely.  My  neighbors,  who  had  plums  on 
heavy  clay  soil,  were  much  more^soccessful.  Grapes  felled  ex- 
actly as  plums  did.*  Gooseberries  and  Peaches  were  both  injured 
by  a  sun  scald  on  the  sun  aide  of  the  fruit  jffp/e^*— Many  va- 
rieties were  spotted  and  dwarfed,  worse  than  I  ever  knew  the 
same  sorts  to  be  before.  Others  were  not  sound,  and  showed  a 
disposition  to  rot,  as  I  have  never  known  the  same  sorts  to  do  be- 
fore. Walnutsj  both  shag-bark  and  blacky  were  very  poor,  the  meat 
being  either  shrivelled  or  bad  in  flavor. 

6.  Tropical  plants  were  iiyured  the  first  half  of  June  by  the 
coolness  of  the  weather.  During  the  long  season  of  mildew  they 
suffered,  not  however  I  think  from  that  cause,  but  from  profuse 
tain.  The  ripening  fruit  was  iiyured  in  August  by  the  general 
coolness  of  the  weather. 

6.  From  all  the  foregoing  considerations  combined,  I  conclude 
that  the  weather  of  1851  was  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the  health 
of  the  potato,  and  would  have  been  so  had  it  occurred  fifty  years 
ago.  The  timely  cool  dry  weather  of  August  saved  the  crop 
from  much  rot,  but  as  the  vines  were  already  dying,  the  crop  has 
been  light  from  the  smallness  of  the  tuber.  The  foliage  of  the  crop 
in  Oneida  county  was  generally  all  dead  by  the  middle  of  August. 

7.  In  parts  of  our  country  where  the  season  was  dry  and  hot,  or 
dry  and  cool,  the  preceding  sufieiing  of  the  potato  crop  was  not  of 
course  felt,  and  will  scarcely  be  appreciated. 

*  No  one  who  watehed  th«  progrca  and  AppoaniiM  of  mildew  on  the  wood  and  leef  of  thi 
gmpe  oan  doubt  that  ite  cftiue  wm  one  with  the  potato  dieeeae.  The  imiwtttml  hankicM  tad 
the  brown  tinge  of  the  berry  of  the  grape,  without  and  within  oorrosponded  exactly  mweoftf 
%ith  the  similar  appearance  of  the  potato  ball  thif  year,  and  with  that  of  diieaaed  neloDi  aad 
tomatoet  ia  former  yean. 
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APPENDIX  TO  ARTICLE  ON  POTATO  DISEASE  IN  1852. 
Miscellaneous  Facts  akd  Obseeyations. 
1 .  Culture  of  Potatoes  in  theSim/iem  states, — "  In  Mississippi  an<ji 
parts  adjacent,  the  best  common  potatoes  that  we  have  ever  seen 
were  planted  in  November  and  Deeember.  Plow  the  ground  deep^ 
not  less  Aan  ten  inches — ^twenty  would  be  better— open  a  deep 
furrow,  and  fill  it  with  good  stable  manure,  well  trampled  dowi^  f 
cover  it  sligktly  with  earth  and  lay  the  tubers  on  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart ;  then  cover  with  a  heavy  furrow  turned  up  from 
each  side  and  smoothed  down  with  a  hoe.  Average  the  furrown 
so  that  the  water  will  not  stand,  and  you  will  have  a  good  crop.* 
American  AgricuUwri^^  Dec.  1847. 

The  noticeable  points  here  are  the  earliness  and  depfh  of  planting. 
These  points  have  both  been  urged  in  the  preceding  essays.  The/ 
give  deep  and  wide  spread  space  to  the  root,  and  thus  secure  the  plant 
from  drought,  heat  and  sudden  changes,  while  the  crop  is  matured 
before  the  highest  heats  and  drought  of  summer.  The  usage  of 
the  South  is  based  on  the  implication  that  the  potato  requires  cool 
and  moist  culture. 

2.  Culture  of  the  Potato  in  cold  and  wet  weather  in  France. — ^In 
the  north-east  part  of  France  lies  the  district  called  B^n-de-la- 
Roche.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Oberlin.  In  the 
life  of  that  excellent  man  (Philadelphia  edition,  1830,  page  84|S 
we  have  the  following  record : 

"  By  his  extraordinary  efforts  and  unabated  exertions  he  averted 
from  his  parishioners  in  1812, 1816  and  1817,  the  horrors  of  ap- 
proaching famine.  The  new  crop  of  potatoes  that  Oberlin  had 
lately  introduced,  formed  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  people 
during  those  disastrous  years  when  the  season  wns  so  rainy  and  cold 
that  they  could  not  get  in  two  thirds  of  the  grain  at  alL^ 

The  single  point  which  I  wish  to  notice  here,  is  the  fact  that  In 
a  add  and  wet  season^  when  grain  could  not  be  obtained  for  food« 
the  potato  was  productive  and  became  the  chief  reliance  of  tb# 
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people.  The  climate  of  the  north-east  of  Prance  is  much  cooler 
than  that  of  New- York  and  New  England,  and  much  less  exposed 
to  severe  and  sudden  changes.  Here  is  proof  that  the  moist  and 
eool  soils,  such  as  are  usuallj  found  in  mountainous  disti-icts,  are 
congenial  to  the  potato.  The  last  two  years,  noticed  above,  will 
be  well  remembered  as  having  been  years  of  scarcity  and  sufiering 
in  our  own  country.  During  one  of  them,  (1816, 1  think,)  we 
luffered  at  least  a  slight  frost  in  every  month  of  the  year.  The 
potatoes  were  excellent,  and  the  grass,  though  short,  made  very 
rich  hay.  Rye  was  sold  at  $2.00  per  bushel,  and  other  grain  cor- 
respondingly high  that  year. 

3.  The  potato  not  an  acclimated  plant, — The  impression  is  wide 
ipread  that  tender  tropical  plants  can  be  gradually  carried  north- 
ward, and  hardened  to  the  climate  until  they  will  bear  frost,  and 
flourish  there  much  as  in  their  native  clime.  The  whole  impression 
Is  erroneous.  Tropical  plants  may  shorten  the  period  of  their  ma- 
turity, and  a  few  probably  may  be  budded  or  grafted  on  hardy 
northern  varieties  that  are  nearly  related,  and  thus  a  little 
strengthened.  But  this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  done.  The  fact 
that  our  summers  are^  while  they  last,  nearly  as  hot  as  tropical 
ones^  is  the  only  reason  why  we  can  cultivate  such  plants  as  com, 
cucumbers^  melons,  pumpkins,  siquashes,  tomatoes,  &c.  But  no 
one  of  these  bears  frost  now,  or  matures  good  fruit  in  a  short,  cool, 
•r  wet  season,  any  better  than  the  first  year  they  were  introduced. 
Vay,  some  species  of  southern  plants,  when  first  introduced,  pos- 
less  a  vigor  which  they  afterwards  lose. 

My  Bogota  potatoes,  imported  in  1848,  bear  the  high  dry  heats, 
the  wet  chills,  the  lacerating  winds,  the  sudden  changes  of  this 
climate,  better  than  any  of  our  old  varieties.  But  they  require  a 
long  season  to  mature  their  tubers,  and  four  years  of  cultivation 
have  done  nothing,  or  at  least  little  to  shorten  it.  Notliing,  I 
think,  but  reproduction  from  the  seed  ball  will  shorten  them,  or 
any  plant  similarly  situated.  One  reproduction  has  already 
fhortened  the  period  of  maturity  in  this  variety,  but  not  sufScient- 
ly.    A  second  reproduction  will,  I  hope,  shojrten  them  to  the  r»- 
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qnirements  of  oar  climate.  As  the  potato  Is  a  mountainons  plant^ 
eoltivatedover  a  wide  extent  of  latitude,  so  it  is  possible  among 
Bumerous  importations,  to  find  some  i^hose  period  of  maturity 
will  be  found  exactly  fitted  to  our  own  climate.  So  it  has  been 
in  my  experience. 

4.  The  curled  le/if. — ^This  seems  to  be  a  constitutional  defect  thai 
belongs  mainly,  if  not  exclusively  in  my  experience,  to  the  red 
varieties.  The  old  red,  one  of  our  strongest  and  best  old  sortSy 
has  it.  My  large  family  of  home  seedlings,  derived  from  it,  show 
it  in  some  of  the  varieties,  even  where  that  variety  is  much  strong- 
er than  the  parent.  So,  also,  two  varieties  of  reds,  sent  me  from 
abroad,  exhibit  it,  although  the  seed  was  plump  and  fresh.  I 
have  not  examined  it  farther  than  to  notice  that  it  comes  on 
early  in  the  season,  and  hopelessly  dwarfs  it,  but  does  not  disease 

the  tubers. 

• 

5.  The  relation  heCweeti  bearing  seed  halts  and  the  hiollh  and  vigor 
«f  varieties, — ^The  following  thoughts  are  suggested  with  great 
diffidence,  though  strongly  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  past 
years.  The  general  impression  is  that  seed  lall  hiaring  is  a  test  of 
hardiness  among  varieties  of  potatoes.  I  think  the  doctrine,  in 
general  is  true,  but  it  has  many  exceptions  and  qualifications. 
The  capacity  of  a  plant  or  tree  to  bear  fruit  seems  often  to  depend 
not  entirely  on  the  general  vlgoi:  of  the  plant  or  tree,  but  also 
upon  the  particular  character  of  the  flower,  or  of  the  season. 
The  tree  may  possess  most  unquestionable  vigor,  while  the  flower 
may  habitually  be  deficient,  either  in  some  indispensable  organ, 
or  in  the  vigor  of  that  organ.  Those  acquainted  with  the  contro- 
versy about  pistilate  and  staminate  strawberries  will  understand 
me.  A  wet,  cold  and  windy  season,  at  the  time  plants  are  in 
fllower,irequently  prevents  their  fructification.  Some  varieties  of 
pears  and  plums,  as  well  as  of  melons  and  cucumbers,  frequently 
thus  suffer.  When  once  a  plant  or  tree  has  established  a  charac- 
ter for  regular  fruit  bearing,  and  subsequently,  and  almost  habitur 
ally,  fails  to  do  so,  there  is  undoubted  evidence  of  depreciated 
energy.  The  following  facts  on  this  subject  are  clearly  ascertained! 
in  my  experience,  in  regard  to  the  potato: 
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(1.)  All  our  old  varieties,  in  these  days  of  disease,  drop  their 
flowers  without  setting  fruit.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  as  not  to 
be  worth  naming.  The  flowers  frequentlj  fidl  when  in  mere 
bud,  and  long  before  they  expand. 

(2.)  We  formerly  had  a  very  good  potato  which  bore  no  flower, 
and  was  called  the  "  no-blow.'^ 

(3.)  The  Yam  potato  has  exhibited,  in  the  cultivation  of  1851, 
a  good  degree  of  vigor,  much  more  than  any  of  the  old  sorts.  Its 
liumerous  large  white  flowers  exhibited  a  marked  permanence, 
but  not  one  of  them  set  for  fruit  duiing  the  prevalence  of  mildew 
in  the  month  of  July.  In  August,  under  cooler  and  dryer  weather 
they  set  and  matured  a  moderate  quantity  of  balls.  Here  I  think 
the  fault  was  in  the  character,  (I  will  not  say  weakness)  of  the 
flower  itself,  or  possibly  the  weather  was  too  damp  for  fructification. 

(4.)  Some  foreign  sorts  whose  tubers  were  imported  in  an  ex- 
hausted state  last  April,  and  became  liable  to  mildew  in  July,  set 
balls  earlier  than  any  others,  and  in  amount  beyond  any  thing  I 
ever  witnessed.  They  sei  them  before  the  ofcurrcnce  of  mildcWf 
white  it  ctnthmed^  and  after  it  passed  away.  The  tubers,  in  this 
case  were  very  small. 

(5.)  Other  sorts,  both  home  and  foreign,  set  fruit  moderately,  loth 
dufitfg  and  ofter  mildew. 

(6.)  A  variety  of  home  seedlings,  which  I  deem  stronger  than 
any  other,  bore  but  three  balls  on  twenty-five  hills,  although  the 
foliage  had  an  unusually  upright  growth,  with  numerous  flowers. 

(7.)  Another  home  seedling  of  the  same  family,  and  gix>wi]ig  near 
the  preceding,  bore  one  quart  of  balls  in  twenty  eight  hills;  and 
yet,  'whether  you  regaid  its  ibliage  or  tubers,  its  vigor  was  little 
above  our  old  sorts,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the  family 
to  which  it  belonged. 

(8 .)  The  old  kidney  potato  was  one  of  the  first  to  ieel  disease,  yet  it 
bearsa  little  seed  almost  every  year  upon  afew  scatteHng  hills  found 
among  my  field  crops.  These  facts  are  not  easilj'  hnimonized  with 
any  theory ;  a  variety  of  potatoes  cannot  i-easonably  be  exj^cted 
to  bear  a  heavy  crop  of  oalls  and  tubers  at  the  same  time.  Both 
balls  and  tubers  are  the  result'of  elaboration  in  the  foliage.  Tlie 
material  thus  elaborated,  is  deiived  from  the  air  and  earth ;  now. 
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If  ia  a  giFcn  position,  one  variety  bears  a  heavy  crop  of  sound 
tubers,  it  is  not  to  be  expe4^ted  that  another  variety  should  do  th^  - 
same,  and  also  yield  a  heavy  crop  of  balls ;  since  in  the  last  c^se^ 
the  dnuight  made  upon  the  elaborating  energy  of  the  plant,  must 
have  been  at  least  double  that  of  the  other  \  and  as  the  seeds  of. 
all  plants  always  contain  more  mineral  ingredients  derived  fron\ 
the  soil  than  simple  wood,  bulbs  or  tubers;  so  in  the  case  of  largfi 
erops  of  potato  balls,  there  is  proportionably,  larger  pbstruetioa 
<tf  important  material  from  the  soil,  than  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
crop  of  tubers.  No  one  expects,  that  during  the  same  year,  a  trei^ 
should  make  a  stout  growth  (^  new  wood  and  also  of  fruit.  IJai« 
questionably  the  stripping  off  of  the  very  young  balls,  or  betfeVi 
of  the  flowers,  would  add,  in  the  ease  of  varieties  given  to  bearT 
ing  heavy  crops  of  balls,  to  the  crop  of  tubers.  But  whether  thii 
labcMT  would  prove  profitable  in  the  end,  is  a  question  not  readil]^ 
settled,  depending  on  the  price  of  labor,  &c.  May  it  not  be  sug:? 
gested  as  probable,  that  in  the  native  lapd  of  the  potato,  whem 
the  season^of  vegetable  growth  never  ceases,  the  seedballs  an4 
tubers  are  matured  successively.  My  Chilis  of  1851,  bore  enor- 
mously this  year.  These  balls  mature,  at  least  the  early  sets  which 
comprehended  nearly  the  whole  crop,  before  the  tubers  were^ 
and  they  were  actually  gathered  in  the  last  four  days  of  August^ 
hi  the  month  succeeding^  the  tubers  were  mainly  produced.  Now^ 
appose  this  variety  could  have  grown  until  the  first  of  Novembei) 
as  it  doubtless  does  in  most  places,  where  the  potato  is  a  native,  i( 
might  have  exhibited  a  large  crop  of  tubers  also ;  a?  it  was,  thej 
were  sufficienly  numerous  but  small,  although  the  vines  were  greepi 
util  kUled  by  frost. 

Perhaps  we  have  among  our  hardy  trees  and  plants,  some  analog 
gical  proof  of  this  sentiment.  While  a  large  part  of  our  fruits, 
ixroL  bearing  wood  and  fruit  in  allemare  years ^  others  of  them  pro- 
duce them  in  different  parts  of  the  same  season.  Thus,  the  raspr 
.h«rry,  blackberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  strawberry,  tulip,  hya- 
cinth, &c.,  seem  in  a  good  degree  to  form  their  flowers  and  fruitp 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  while  the  fruit  bearing  wood  for  the 
next  year,  the  bulbs  and  runners  are  formed  in  the  latter  part  of 
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Ae  season.  So  the  plmn,  peach  and  other  stone  fruits  form  their 
timet  in  the  early  pari  of  the  summery  while  the  mere  pulp  whose 
formation  makes  a  much  lighter  draught  on  the  soil,  is  formed 
hter  in  the  year.  It  is  familiar  to  every  gardener  that  the  draught 
made  on  the  energy  of  a  plant  to  form  the  pod,  and  almost  the 
fiill  sized  beriy  of  the  lean  and  the  pea,  is  much  less  than  that  ne* 
pessary  to  give  them  maturity ;  hence,  if  the  first  sets  of  beans 
and  peas  are  permitted  to  ripen  upon  the  vines,  the  plant  in  most 
cases,  soon  dies,  while  if  they  are  plucked  green  for  market,  the 
plants  of  most  varieties,  will  set  a  second,  and  even  in  some  eases, 
a  third  crop  of  fruit.  We  need  light  on  the  natural  history  of 
the  potato ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  a  State,  that  for  eight  sucoe^ve 
years  has  suffered,  directly  and  indirectly,  about  half  a  million  of 
dollars  annually,  by  the  disease  of  the  potato,  should  take  some 
efficient  means  to  gather  information  on  this  subject.  An  agent 
0ent  to  South  America  to  travel  in  the  native  region  of  the  potato, 
£>r  one  or  two  years  might  gather  rich  materials  in  the  study  of 
its  natural  history. 

6.  The  liaiility  of  the  potato  to  rotj  not  always  proportional  to  its 
weakness. — ^A  sort  which  from  its  weakness  yields  readily  to  mor- 
bid influences,  may  lose  its  foliage  so  suddenly  as  to  hinder  the 
transmission  of  the  morbid  circulation  to  the  tul^ers.  In  this  case 
the  tubers  will  usually  be  sound,  though  if  the  attack  were  early, 
they  will  be  Sbnall.  In  the  case  of  a  sort  considerably  stronger, 
but  not  entirely. hardy,  the  disease  will  be  less  rapid  and  more 
lingering.  In  this  case  the  crop  will  be  larger,  but  the  tubers  will 
be  more  or  less  diseased.  Had  a  man  just  two  such  varieties  of 
potatoes  it  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  settle  which  of  them 
be  should  plant. 

7.  The  disease  of  the  potato  not  specific.— Some  diseases,  as  mea- 
sles, whooping  cough,  small  pox,  &c.,  are  specific ;  they  have  a 
fixed  type.  Their  severity  may  vary  with  personal  constitution, 
season  of  the  year,  and  atmospheric  influences,  but  they  have  a 
positive,  unmistakeable  character. 
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On  the  o&er  hand,  such  affections  as  common  colds,  dyspepsi^ 
and  rheumatismi  have  not  this  specific  cliaiacter ;  certainly  not  in 
their  incipient  and  lighter  manifestations.  Their  existence  may  b* 
often  questionable.  Now  the  disease  of  the  potato  may  be  com*- 
pared  with  this  latter  class  of  diseases.  It  being  the  result  of  an 
infelicity  of  weatiier ,  may  exhibit  any  degree  of  severity ,  and  end  with 
every  variety  of  result,  from  that  which  wittiers  a  few  leaves  of 
the  foliage,  to  that  which  blackens  it,  as  with  sadden  &08t,  or  t# 
tiiat  which  more  gradually  destroys  the  whole  crop.  If  this  posi** 
tion  be  true,  it  obviously  follows,  that  the  disease  admits  of  nt 
specific  remedy.  We  must  improve  the  constitutional  energy  of 
the  race,  so  that  it  will  meet  ordinary  atmospheric  influences  with* 
out  substantial  injury.  In  one  aspect  of  the  disease,  it  suffers  with- 
all  other  tropical  plants  cultivated  here.  In  another,  it  sufferr 
in  common  with  most  hardy  plants.  Both  aspects  of  disease  ara 
explicable  on  the  common  principles  of  physiology.  I  doubt  hot 
that  we  should  find,  could  the  history  of  agriculture  be  accurately 
written,  for  the  period  of  the  past  century,  that  frequent  traces  of 
this  diseaise  would  be  found  at  various  times.  With  just  as  much 
certainty,  I  should  expect  that  traces  of  it  would  be  found  on  th# 
Andes,  and  where  the  potato  grows  indigenously. 

8.  Disease  does  not  ordinarHy  communicate  from  the  injured  t6^ 
the  strong  tuber. — In  the  autumn  of  nearly  every  jear,  for  thret 
or  four  past,  I  have  stored  partially  diseased  tubers  with  thost, 
that  were  strong, — ^the  small  culls  of  my  market  potatoes.  They 
were  all  designed  for  feeding  to  stock.  Often  a  portion  of  them 
have  remained  until  spring.  They  have  then  been  found  a  min* 
gled  heap  of  small  sound  potatoes  in  a  pulpy  rotten  mass.  Had 
the  heap  been  large  enough  to  heat,  doubtless  all  would  hav# 
been  lost.  The  fact  is,  the  potato  has  a  less  permeable  skin  than 
any  other  culinary  root.  This  impermeability  forbids  the  trans- 
mission of  ordinary  liquids  through  it  Hence  it  is  the  last  rool 
to  wither  in  the  sun,  and  the  last  to  absorb  moisture.  The  withei^ 
ing  of  potatoes,  in  ordinary  cases,  in  the  spring,  is  the  result,  not 
of  the  transpiration  of  their  Juices,  but  of  their  loss  by  germina-. 
tion. 
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.  9.  Jfew  mod^aiion  of  disease.'— -l  have  a  new  seedling  in  the 
ftimily  of  my  home  varieties ;  it  is  quite  hardy  in  foliage,  has  a 
fery  upright  growth,  yields  well,  and  is  a  good  tuber  for  the  table. 
On  digging,  it  exhibited  a  diseased  condition  entirely  unlike  the 
pervading  one.  It  consisted  in  a  small^  wet,  rotten  spot  on  the 
emd  of  the  tuber,  where  the  stolon  was  inserted.  It  extended 
^rhaps,  to  one  fifth  of  the  whole  crop  of  the  variety.  On  cutting 
it  off,  the  tuber  seemed  to  heal  naturally,  and  the  injury  was  small. 
This  variety  grew  late ;  perhaps  the  injured  part  was  the  result  of 
morbid  deposition  amid  the  damps  and  chills  of  autumn. 

10.  The  value  of  green  sioard  soil  fir  potato  crrips. — (1.)  It  affords, 
as  it  gradually  decomposes,  the  most  natural  nourishment  of  the 
potato. 

(2,)  It  is  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  and  so  preserves  an  equable 
temperature  about  the  root. 
^  (3.)  It  preserves  moisture  in  the  soil. 

(4.)  It  forms  a  loose  mass  in  which  the  tubers  may  readily  form. 
Coarse  manure  subserves  all  these  purposes,  but  in  a  much  less 
perfect  and  economical  manner,  and  while  the  potato  is  weak,  in 
a  manner  much  less  safe. 

11.  Mode  of  securing  the  best  tubers  for  seed. — ^Besides  the  fre- 
quent renewal  of  the  potato  from  the  feed  ball,'  a  thing  never  long 
to  he  neglected,  something  may  be  done  to  continue  the  vigor  of 
exJ^tihg  valuable  varieties. 

(1 .)  Let  every  cultivator  plant  a  small  plat  for  seed  in  good 
rfiedinm  soil  and  fair  exposure.  Thus  he  will  be  likely  to  secure 
tubers  of  the  highest  health. 

(2.)  For  ordinary  winter  stores  such  seed  may  be  planted  in 
ijbmewhat  richer  soil.  The  forcing  of  it  by  a  richer  cultivation, 
for  one  season,  will  not  be  likely  to  enfeeble  it  sufficiently  to  dis- 
ease it  much,  while  the  crop  may  be  large. 
•  (3.)  Another  portion  of  seed  may  be  planted  in  very  rich  soil, 
whtere  It  may  yield  a  very  heavy  crop  for  early  market ;  but  it  will 
be  likely  to  be  sold  and  eaten  before  any  morbid  tendencies,  which 
such  a  course  of  cultivation  might  produce,  would  be  likely  to 
develope.    Neither  of  these  last  should  be  used  for  seed. 
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12.  A  seeming  anomaly, — ^A  variety  planted  very  early  will 
sometimes  mature  safely,  when  the  same  sort  planted  later  so  as  to 
fall  under  the  influence  of  bad  weather  will  be  diseared.  So  also 
when  disease  comes  very  early,  a  late  growing  variety  may  just 
escape  morbid  influences  which  come  early,  and  when  better 
weather  comes  mature  sound  tubers. 

13.  The  general  impro^cahleness  of  the  pcitato  by  re-production 
heing  admitted^  ^ohat  is  the  probability  of  success  in  a  given  case  ? 
The  answer  undoubtedly  will  be,  that  success  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  elevated  point  from  which  you  start.  There  will  always  be 
a  tendency  in  like  to  produce  like. 

(1.)  Suppose  you  start  with  a  /orergn  sort  whose  first  and  lead- 
ing quality  is  hardiness ;  one  whose  flesh  perhaps  is  yellow  and 
heavy,  and  whose  maturity  is  late.  The  seed  balls  of  such  a  va- 
riety will  produce  a  family  of  seed  lings  the  most  of  which  will  be 
hardy,  though  few  will  be  highly  improved  in  quality  of  flesh 
and  time  of  maturity.  They  will  need  therefore  a  second  or  third 
re-prod  action. 

(2.)  Suppose  yon  start  with  seed  balls  from  a  home  variety 
which  possiesses  fine  shape,  color,  and  white  and  dry  flesh,  but  is 
deficient  in  hardiness.  The  result  from  such  seed  balls  will  proba- 
.  biy  be  a  family  of  seedlings  which  will  resemble  the  parents  in  all 
leading  qualities,  and  some  few  of  which  will  moreover  exhibit  a 
Ikir  improvement  in  hardiness,  though  still  needing  a  second  or 
third  reproduction  from  the  seed  ball. 

(3.)  Suppose  the  case  of  a  variety,  either  Imported  or  long  cul- 
tivated at  home — one  that  possesses  a  combination  of  all  good 
qualities.  Here  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  qualities, 
particularly  hardiness,  will  one  day  wear  out.  It  should  therefor© 
be  iieproduced  from  the  seed  balls,  even  although  you  continue  to 
cultivate  the  original  variety  for  many  years  afterwards  In  the 
case  of  a  family  of  seedlings  from  such  a  variety,  you  may  expect 
to  get  proportionably  a  very  large  number  of  seedlings  of  good 
quality  the  first  timeyou  sow  seed.  Such  are  the  results  of  my  short 
experience.  The  proofs  of  these  positions  will  be  seen,  or  inferred 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  article  to  which  this  is  an  appendix. 
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14-  On  the  possible  occurrence  ofpoMo  disease  in  the  native  dimt 
itf  that  plant. — (1.)  The  potato  disease  is  reported,  (sec  report  of 
tiie  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  1847,  p.  141,  142,)  to  have 
occurred  at  Bogota,  in  New  Grenada,  and  in  Peru.  Tliis»  asserted 
&ct  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  and  all  ex- 
planation of  the  cause.  This  inference,  however,  is  contradicted 
by  undoubted  analogical  facts,  while  it  tends  to  discourage  all 
further  examination  of  the  subject. 

(2.)  The  general  laws  of  v^etable  physiology  are  alike  applica- 
ble to  all  climes. 

(3.)  Climate  also,  however  benignant  and  uniform  it  may  usually 
be,  in  a  particular  place,  is  not  unchaiigeable.  In  a  portion  of 
France,  near  Strasburgh,  as  emigrants  have  informed  me,  a  suc- 
cession of  unfavorable  seasons  within  the  period  of  the  present 
generation,  so  far  discouraged  the  culture  of  the  grape  that  it  was 
almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  was  not  resumed  until  recently. 
The  olive  also  was  once  extensively  cultivated  in  tlie  south  of 
France,  but  in  the  hard  winters  of  1709, 1766, 1787, 1789  and  1820, 
It  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  Now,  instead  of  raising  a  tolera- 
ble supply  for  the  country  large  quantities  are  imported  from 
Spain.  (See  Kenrick's  Orchardist,  under  the  word  Olive.)  Other 
ana  similar  cases  of  failing  vegetation,  under  occasional  severities 
of  the  weather,  are  common  in  the  annals  of  agriculture  and 
pomol<^. 

(4.)  The  potato  disease  has  been  shown  to  result  from  severi- 
ties of  weather  according  to  well  ascertained  physiological  laws. 
When  it  has  grown  old,  and  is  subjected  to  too  stimulating  a  course 
of  culture,  in  a  climate  that  was  never  quite  congenial ;  it  becomes 
diseased  in  foliage,  and  also  often  in  tuber. 

(5.)  Now,  suppose  that  in  the  native  region  of  the  potato,  the 
usual  steady  temperature  of  the  climate  is  interrupted  by  chillsi 
rains,  and  lacerating  winds,  then,  by  every  consideration  of  per- 
manence in  physiological  principles,  disease  ought  to  be  the  result. 
So  also,  should  the  damp  and  hct  weather  that  is  common  in  the 
plains,  below  the  common  location  of  potato  culture  there,  invade, 
the  higher  regions,  on  the  mountain  plains,  the  same  results  must 
follow.    It  will  be  said  that  in  a  climate  noted  for  its  great  mild- 
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sess  and  unifoimity,  such  changes^  and  of  course  such  consequen- 
ces would  not  be  likelj  to  occur.  T^e,  most  true,  but  who  will 
undertake  to  say,  that  with  such,  and  similar  facts  occurring  In 
the  histoiy  of  other  plants,  and  standing  out  on  the  page  of  agzi* 
coltural  histoiy,  the  thing  is  Impossible.  And  when  they  occur, 
like  causes  must  produce  like  effects. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  in  the  mild  and  genial 
climate  of  the  Andes,  many  varleiies  of  potatoes  are  probably  cul- 
tivated that  would  not  bear  the  climate  here  at  all.  Such  varieties 
would  be  likely  to  suffer  under  slight  severities ;  such,  for  instance. 
as  our  common  varieties,  would  pass  through  uniiyared.  These 
varieties  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  there,  in  a  season  in  the  least 
d^ree  incongenial,  and  this  suffering  would  be  sufficient  to  estab-. 
lish  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  potato  disease  there,  the  relative 
malignity  of  which,  we  here  could  not  judge  in  our  ignorance 
of  ftll  the  facts  in  the  case. 

15.  On  the  relative  tendency  of  moist  and  dry  mlsy  to  produce 
ieedballs. — (1.)  The  Yam,  and  four  varieties  of  Chilis,  imported  in 
1851,  bore  seedballs  equally  well  on  moist  and  dry  soils.  There 
was  at  the  same  time,  but  little  difference  between  the  two  positions 
in  foliage  and  tubers. 

(8.)  Of  my  many  sorts  of  Bogotas,  both  the  original  importa* ' 
tions  of  1848,  and  the  numerous  seedlings  of  1849,  none  bore  seed 
on  the  moist  ground,  though  the  health  of  the  foliage  and  tubers 
was  equal  in  the  two  positions. 

16.  On  the  difficulty  of  getting  valuahle  new  varieties  of  potatoes 
&y  impartafion  and  reproduction, — ^The  attempt  to  improve  the  po- 
tato is  not  an  easy  one.  It  must  be  made  ordinarily,  with  much 
labor,  patience  and  skill. 

(1 .)  The  reproduction  should  be  made  on  an  adequate  scale,  sincej 
in  the  case  of  seedlings  from  a  home  variety,  but  few  out  of  hun- 
dreds will  combine  every  good  quality,  especially  hardiness,  at  the 
first  time  of  reproduction.  So  also,  in  the  case  of  seedlings  from 
ft  foreign  sort,  though  most  will  be  hardy,  yet  few  will  combine 
all  other  good  qualities  short  of  a  second  reproduction. 
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(2.)  So  in  importations  from  a  foreign  land,  not  only  will  then 
be  much  expense  ordinarily,  but,  as  the  imported  tubers  will  cobm 
from  a;  great  variety  of  climates,  it  may  be,  that,  out  of  nnmerons 
hardy  sorts,  no  one  will  be  found  exactly  fitted  to  this  climate,  in  i 
its  time  of  maturity.  Out  of  nine  varieties,  noticed  above,  I  bare 
found  but  one  certainly,  another  with  some  prd[>ability,  fitted  to 
all  the  requirements  of  this  climate. 

17.  Potato  disease  not  mysterious. — ^Leaves  are  the  means  of  elabo- 
rating the  juices  of  the  plant.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  tbeir 
elaboration  will  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop. 
If  the  leaves  are  early  destroyed,  before  the  tubers  of  the  potato 
are  fully  grown,  they  can  not  be  expected  to  increase  subsequent- 
ly to  that  destruction.  So  if  the  leaves  are  diseased  to  any  extent, 
the  elaboration  will  be  unheal thful  in  the  same  proportion.  It  ii 
not  wonderful,  then,  that  diseased  foliage  should  produce  diseased 
tubers. 

(1 .)  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  tomatoes,  melons 
of  all  sorts,  cucumbers,  summer  squashes,  egg  plants,  and  most 
other  tropical  plants,  usually  cultivated  here,  are  occasionally 
diseased  in  seasons  of  unsteady  and  extreme  weather,  and  that  the 
potato  is  diseased  under  the  influence  of  the  same  weather. 

(2.)  Again,  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  experience  that,  in  certain 
other  states  of  weather,  that  which  is  hot  and  damp,  wheat  rusts, 
plums  and  grapes  suflfer  mildew  on  the  foUage,  and  rot  upon  the 
fruit,  nuts  are  imperfect,  cabl^age  and  turnips  decay.  Meanwhile 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  weather,  the  potato  rots  also. 
Thus,  the  potato  shows  a  double  sympathy,  i.  e.,  with  both  tn^i- 
cal  and  baidy  plants. 

18.  California  potutoes  fuilin  Central  Kcw-York^  while  pototots 
carried  f  I  cm  the  latter  place  improve  in  the  former. — In  the  spring 
of  1851,  California  tubers  were  brought,  by  a  returning  emigrant, 
and  planted  on  the  grounds  of  Wm.  R.  Miller,  and  others,  in  the 
town  of  Marcy,  county  of  Oneida.  I  saw  them  on  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust they  had  made  a  fine  growth  of  vine,  but  were  suflering 
simultaneously  and  equally  with  our  old  varieties. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said,  on  good  authority,  that  potatoes 
carried  from  the  old  states  recover  their  tone  of  health  when  plant- 
ed in  California.    Now  all  this  is  natural. 

(1.)  A  potato  brought  from  California  to  this  climate,  endures 
a  change  from  one  that  is  very  uniform  and  mi/rf,  to  one  that  is 
unsteady  and  extreme.    Is  it  strange  that  it  suffers  1 

(2.)  On  the  contrary,  a  potato  transferred  from  this  climate  to 
California,  will  there  find  much  less  to  try  its  constitutional  vigor 
than  here. 

These  results  then,  so  far  from  being  strange,  are  just  what  th# 
circumstances  demanded,  and  are  similar  to  what  occurs  in  tiui 
history  of  other  plants. 

19.  Influence  of  wide  planting. — ^I  noticed  a  fact  during  the  past 
season  which  though  new,  is  exceedingly  natural.  Single  hMU^ 
single  rowsy  rows  flanted  widely  apartj  kills  at  the  end  of  rows  and 
on  tke  windward  side^  withstand  disease  better  than  those  otherwisk 
situated.  Hence  I  infer,  that  wide  planting  and  open  airy  positions 
are  both  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  potato^  fry  securing  a  freer  ac* 
eess  ofiun  and  air^  and  thereby  promoting  n  more  healthful  siction 
ofthefoliagey  and  of  cotirse  a  more  healthful  elaboration.  Niiraei^ 
ous  cases  WMe  noticed,  near  the  close  of  the  season^  fat  wUoh 
potatoes  situated  as  above  described,  exhibited  green  ibliage,  wfaHo 
all  around  them  were  dead.  Has  this  lact  any  beating  on  discus- 
sions on  this  subject? 

20.  Diseau  modified  hy  shape  of  foliage — an  upright  foliage 
best. — My  old  Varieties  of  potatoes  seemed  to  be  diseased  irrespec- 
tive of  the  shape  of  the  foliage.  But  among  my  neW  seedlings 
ihose  are  most  healthfut  that  exhibit  a  tall  and  upright  foliage,  I 
do  not  say  that  this  was  universally  the  case.  Some  very  strong 
varieties  fell  to  the  ground  early ;  but  the  fact  proved  true  often 
enough  to  eonstitute  a  rule.  This  fact  needs  no  comment,  oihet 
than  that  this  form  of  foliage  admits  the  freest  and  most  natutfll 
operation  of  air  and  light.  Here  again  is  a  &ct  that  pours  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  question,  is  tiie  disease  of  the  potato  the  result  of 
weather,  oliniate  and  exhaustion,  as  contended  in  these  papers,  or 
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is  it  the  result  of  the  attack  of  insects,  deficiencies  of  soil,  or  fun- 
guses, as  others  think? — (Vide  Mr.  Delafield's  experience  in  ivide 
planting  of  the  potato,  Trans.  1850,  page  498.) 

21.  Inefficiency  of  supposed  antidotes. — As  mildew  has  been  very 
principally  concerned  in  the  potato  disease  daring  the  last  two 
years,  and  knowing  the  effect  of  sulphur  in  resisting  it  upon  the 
grape,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  similar  application  of  it  to  the 
potato.  It  was  mixed  with  some  other  substances  as  follows :  sul- 
phur, ten  pounds ;  wheat  flour,  three  quarts ;  lime  slacked,  two 
quarts ;  unleached  ashes,  eight  quarts,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  equal 
to  all  the  other  articles  combined.  This  mixture  was  made  by  no 
particular  rule.  The  wheat  flour  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  mass  adhere  to  the  leaves  of  the  potato.  The  other  articles 
will  all  be  seen  to  be  antiseptics.  The  whole  was  most  thoroughly 
mixed  by  being  passed  together  through  a  seive  before  being  used. 
It  was  applied  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  was  upon  the 
plant,  with  a  small  seive  at  the  end  of  a  long  handle.  The  appli- 
cation was  made  to  different  sorts  of  potatoes,  some  of  which  were 
considerably  affected  with  mildew,  and  some  very  little.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  weather  after  its  application,  which  was  made 
August  6th,  that  it  remained  upon  the  foliage,  at  least  more  or  less 
of  it,  eight  or  ten  days.  The  application  had  no  percepttUe  injluenee 
either  for  good  or  evil  to  the  crop. 

22.  T%e  cause  of  disease  in  late  ripening  varieties. — (1.)  It  is  a 
fettled  point,  in  the  culture  of  tropical  plants  in  this  climate,  that 
their  elaborations  are  less  healthM  in  the  cool,  dark  and  damp 
weatherof  autumn  than  at  an  earlier  period.  Melons  of  all  sorts, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  even  hardy  plants  as 

.  peas,  are  never  as  rich  and  healthful,  when  forming  their  fruits  or' 
pods,  late  in  the  season,  as  at  an  earlier  period.  All  this  is  equally 
true  of  the  potato.  A  variety  that  matiu^  very  late,  and  so 
equally  early  sorts  that  are  planted  very  late,  will  become  diseased 
from  that  very  circumstance. 

(2.)  There  is  perhaps  another  reason.  While  the  skin  of  the 
mature  tuber  is  very  impervious  to  liquids,  not  even  withering 
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readily  under  the  combined  influence  of  sn^n  and  air,  the  skin  of 
the  young  potato'  is  very  tender,  and  probably  suffers  from  cold 
and  dampness  in  the  soil  in  autumn.  Whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
plications of  the  fact,  some  varieties  that  I  cultivate,  \vhose  foliage, 
under  every  variety  of  weather,  is  strong,  but  whose  tubers,  in- 
stead of  commencing  their  formation  about  the  20lh  of  June,  as  is 
common,  do  not  begin  their  growth  until  the  20th  of  Aua^st,  and 
even  in  some  cases,  much  later ;  some  such  hardy  varieties,  I  say, 
are  found  diseased  in  tuber  late  in  autumn. 

23.  On  the  use  of  small  potatoes  for  seed. — ^Practically,  I  have 
found  no  difference  in  results  between  the  use  of  large  and  small 
potatoes  for  seed.  My  experiments  in  this  respect,  have  extended 
to  various  kinds,  on  Various  soils,  and  through  many  years.  I  have 
not,  however,  practiced  it  upon  the  same  variety  and  on  the  same 
soil,  and  through  a  succession  of  years.  Theoretically,  I  should  be 
opx>osed  to  this  latter  course.  An. occasional  use  of  small  potatoes 
for  seed,  especially  where  you  do  not  save  the  crop  for  the  seed 
of  the  next  year,  I  think  entirely  safe,  neither  leading  to  disease 
nor  diminution  of  crop. 

24.  Reasons  of  the  increased  liability  of  the  potato  to  disease  tn  late 
years. — ^This  increased  liability  is  a  painful  fact.  The  reasoil  of  that 
fitct,  as  adduced  in  the  essays  of  former  years,  is  exhausted  energy, 
(See  Transactions  for  1847  and  1848.)  This  exhaustion  of  energy  is 
believed  to  be  the  result  of  long  cultivation  from  the  tubers,  in- 
stead of  occasional  reproduction  from  the  seed  balls.  Our  cli- 
mate, moreover,  is  clearly  less  congenial  than  its  native  one,  being 
shorter  in  season,  less  uniform,  and  exhibiting  wider  extremes  of 
temperature.  We  have  also  over-stimulated  it,  in  our  anxiety  to 
get  large  crops.  Manuring  it  for  this  purpose  has  made  the  plant 
more  vascular,  as  well  as  overworked  its  excitability.  The  prooft 
of  these  positions,  formerly  adduced,  were  largely  inferential,  and 
collateral.  The  remedy  was  also  of  the  same  character.  That  reme- 
dy was  reproduction  from  our  hardiest  old  sorts,  reimportation 
from  its  native  clime,  and  reproduction  from  such  imported  sorts, 
when  they  were  not  quite  fitted  to  our  climate,  in  the  first  instance, 
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by  length  of  season.  The  eonfidtot  tone  in  which  this  remedy 
was  proposed}  was  con&idered  hj  some  chimerical.  The  Justifica^ 
tion  of  that  confidence  is  now  found  in  simple  matters  of  &ct| 
respectably  attested  and  still  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  incred* 
ulous.  In  short,  importations  hare  been  made^  seedlings  hav^ 
been  produced  fh>m  them,  and  also  from  our  old  varietiea.  TIi# 
result  of  all  is,  such  a  character  for  hardiness  and  all  other  good 
qualities  as  afiCords  the  assurance,  that  a  few  varieties  of  thehigh^ 
character-  have  already  been  obtained,  and  that  speedily  such  va- 
rieties will  be  obtained  in  great  numbers.  Meanwhile,  all  other 
remedies  for  potato  disease,  in  the  shape  of  change  or  renewal  of 
soil,  antiseptic  remedies,  and  remedies  directed  to  the  repulsiov 
of  insects,  have  failed  or  been  at  best  but  temporary  in  their  influr 
ence,  and  have  not  reached  the  root  of  the  evil. 

I  have  not  in  this;,  or  in  former  papers,  attempted  a  minute  ex- 
hibition of  the  mode  in  which,  probably,  vegetable  productJk)n3 
become  degenerated  by  age.  This  is  not  a  work  for  me,  but  for 
the  most  acute  and  discerning  of  vegetable  ^physiologists.  Hxr 
eepting  the  slight  show  of  explanation  here,  and  in  former  papers^ 
(See  Transactions  for  1847,  p.  453-454,  and  for  1848, p.  418-421,) 
I  have  contented  myself  with  the  simple  assumption  of  generallj 
admitted  facts. 

EZPSBIMEIVT   BUBYIKG  PoTATOEa. 

(The  annexed  account  of  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Goodrich, 
during  the  past  year,  having  been  received  while  the  Transactions 
are  being  printed,  and  being  important  as  regards  the  disease  of 
the  potato,  we  give  it  aninsertion.) 

May  8th,  1851, 1  buried  twenty  tubers  of  potatoes  about  two 
feet  deep  in  the  cellar  of  an  outhouse.  The  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  could  be  preserved  over  one  summer  so  as  to  be 
used  the  second  year  for  seed.  The  place  of  deposit  was  favorable^ 
ts  the  cellar  was  cool  and  underlaid  with  living  quicksand  about 
three  feet  from  the  surface,  whose  temperature  is  to-day,  at  two 
Aet  from  the  surface,  56**.  They  were  deposited  in  a  flower  pot 
and- this  set  in  another  one  larger,  the  whole  was  covered  with 
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an  earthen  plate  and  this  again  by  a  board ;  no  earth  was  put  in. 
The  sorts  af  potatoes  deposited  were  two  varieties  of  home  seed- 
lings of  1849,  one  of  South  American  Chilis,  and  three  of  more 
common  sorts. 

Results  and  Suggestions. 
They  were  dug  out  May  20th  1852,  having  been  buried  one 
year  and  twelve  days.  1st.  They  all  had  grown  during  the  last 
year  and  formed  vines  which  had  decayed  much  as  they  would 
have  done  in  a  heap  in  the  field.  The  tubers  formed  amounted 
to  forty-eight,  some  of  them  very  small.  They  were  none  of  them 
as  large  as  those  buried,  and  were  by  weight  probably  from  one 
third  to  one  half  the  weight  of  those  buried. 

2.  The  old  tubers  were  mostly  decayed  as  in  ordinary  experi- 
ence, but  oi^e  of  them  was  found  sound  except  that  it  was  a  little 
cracked,  while  some  others,  though  retaining  their  shape,  werd 
soft. 

3.  The  tubers  were  colored  like  the  originals  but  not  so  deeply* 

4.  They  were  all  sound,  since  they  endured  none  of  those  severe 
atmospheric  changes  which  are  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  as  manifesting  itself  in  recent  years. 

5.  They  were  found,  when  opened,  beginning  to  sprout.  This 
is  a  proof  of  the  strong  tendency  of  the  potato  to  germinate  when 
the  appropriate  season  of  the  year  arrives. 

6.  As  they  had  had  no  access  to  soil  or  water,  other  than  the^ 
pervasion  of  the  flower  pot  by  moist  air  from  below^  so  their 
growth  must  have  been  the  result  of  a  mere  transfer  of  matter 
from  the  old  tubers  to  tlie  new  vines  and  tubers. 

7.  They  were  planted,  except  the  very  small  ones.  May  21st, 
in  nineteen  hills,  and  are  to-day,  July  31st,  quite  as  flourishing  as 
other  hills  planted  with  the  same  varieties  of  seed. 

8.  On  the  25th  of  June,  just  thirty  four  days  from  the  time 
these  new  tubers  were  planted,  I  discovered  that  the  old  sound 
tuber,  noticed  in  No.  2  above,  was  sprouting,  the  flower  pot  con- 
taining it  and  the  other  rubbish  of  this  experiment  haying  been 

[Ag.  Trans.  1852.]  26 
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left  in  a  somewhat  dark  and  oool  positipn.    It  was  at  onee  planted, 
and  has  made  a  feeble  growth  of  two  sprouts  four  inches  long. 

9.  To  those  who,  on  opening  heaps  of  potatoes  that  had  been 
oovered  too  warmly  during  the  winter,  have  found  young  tubers 
in  the  middle  of  the  heap  half  grown ;  this  experiment  will  not 
seem  at  all  incredible.  Had  they  been  placed  in  an  open  box, 
but  still  without  earth,  and  set  upon  the  bottom  of  thecellar,  so  as 
to  imbibe  a  little  moisture,  the  superior  access  toli^t  and  warmtii, 
which  they  would  have  thus  enjoyed,  would  probably  have  made 
the  foregoing  results  larger. 

10.  This  experiment,  I  think,  strongly  corroborates  the  su^es- 
tion  made  in  late  years,  that  the  heat  and  li^tof  our  climate  are 
evidently  too  great  for  the  normal  requirements  of  the  potato,  and 
that  this  excess,  taken  in  connection  with  the  sudden  and  severe 
changes  of  our  climate,  indicate  the  true  immediate  cause  of  that 
disease,  which  has  made  so  powerful  ravages  during  the  last  nine 
years.  When  we  superadd  to  this  cause,  others,  such  as  a  course 
of  culture  too  stimulating,  and  a  n^ect  to  raise  it  frequently  from 
the  seedball,  we  have  all  the  needful  facts  for  forming  a  theory 
of  the  potato  disease ;  a  disease,  which  is  then  no  loiiger  an  inscru- 
table m vstery,  but  a  common  liability  incident  to  all  tropical  plants, 
when  cultivated  in'incon^nial  circumstances. 

C.  E.  GOODRICH. 


MB.  DELATJELiyS  STATEMENT  OP  FARM  LABOR  AND 

ITS  COST. 

The  following  very  valuable  statement  of  the.  comparative  view 
of  the  labor  and  its  cost,  expended  on  the  Oaklands  Farm,  from 
January  1847,  prepared  by  J.  Delafield,  Esq.,  is  given,  trusting 
that  it  may  encourage  many  of  our  fiumers  to  a  like  systematic 
course — ^which  cannot  but  result  in  gseat  good  to  themselves  as 
well  as  the  community  at  lai^e. 
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FRENCH  MERINOS. 

The  plate  on  previous  page  is  a  very  good  likeness  of  a  French 
Merino  ram,  the  property  of  Silas  M.  Burroughs,  of  Medina,  Or- 
leans county,  N.  Y.  This  buck  was  imported  in  1850,  by  John  A. 
Taintor,  of  Conneeticui,  from  the  celebrated  flock  of  M.  Gilbert,  of 
Rambouillet,  France,  and  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  at  Albany,  the 
same  year.  This  sheep  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest,  and 
carrying  as  heavy  if  not  the  heaviest  fleece,  of  any  of  this  class 
imported  from  France.  A  brief  description  of  the  Frendi  Merifios 
is  annexed. 

At  several  annual  exhibitions  of  this  society,  Merino  sheep  im- 
ported from  France,  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  inquiries 
are  frequently  made  as  to  the  origin  and  character  of  this  peculiar 
variety.  It  is  generally  known  that  this  family  of  gheep  was  origi- 
nated in  Spain,  but  in  what  manner  first  bred  there,  is  not  precisely 
known.  Of  their  character  and  origin,  the  Hon.  Rob^t  R.  Liv- 
ingston, in  his  "  Essay  on  Sheep,"  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York,  in  1809,  thus  speaks : 

"  As  the  Merino  sheep  are  greatly  superior  to  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope, it  has  naturally  led  to  an  inquiry  into  their  origin,  and  the 
time  of  their  introduction  into  Spain.  On  this  subject,  history 
does  not  alTord  all  the  light  we  could  wish,  Many  suppose  that 
they  were  originally  introduced  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,by  Don 
Pedro  the  IVth,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Castile  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Others  again  attribute  their  introduction 
to  Cardinal  Ximencs,  who  became  Prime  Minister  of  Spain  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  ♦  *  •  yet  it  is  certain  that 
fine  wooled  sheep  were  found  in  that  country  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
Strabo,  speaking  of  the  beautiful  woolen  clothes  worn  by  the  Ro- 
mans, says,  that  the  wool  was  brought  from  Truditania,  in  .Spain. 
After  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Romans,  colonies  were 
planted  there,  who  carried  with  them  the  arts  and  love  of  agricul- 
ture which  distinguished  that  nation  of  warriors.  Columella^ 
(uncle  of  Colutnel^  who  has  left  us  an  excellent  treatise  on  agri 
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culture)  a  rich  colonist  who  lived  at  Cadiz  during  the  reign  of  I 
Claudius,  and  made  agriculture  his  pleasure  and  his  pursuit,  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  wild  rams  that  were  brought  from 
Africa  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Roman  games.  He  coupled  those 
with  Terentian  ewes  which  were  celebrated  for  the  softness  of  their 
woolj  and  procured  by  this  means  a  race  whose  fleeces  resembled 
that  of  their  dam  in  softness,  and  that  of  their  sire  in  the  color  and 
fineness  of  the  wool.  *  •  *  *  Pedro  the  IVth,  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Columella,  revived  his 
experiments  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  introduced  a  great  numb^ 
of  sheep  from  Barbary.  His  efforts  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  Spain  became  in  the  fourteenth  century  what  she  had  been  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  famous  for  the  fineness  of  her  wool.  Th^ 
race  was  again  renewed  from  Africa  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  two 
hundred  years  afterwards.  From  these  circumstances  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Spain  owes  her  Merino  race  to  the  mixture  of  her 
native  sheep  with  those  of  Barbary. 

Of  the  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  into  Prance,  Chancellor 
Livingston  says :  "  It  having  been  fully  ascertained  \>y  a  variety 
of  experiments  patronized  by  the  administration,  aod  conducted 
by  enlightened  agriculturists,  that  the  Merino  sheep  might  be 
acclimated  in  France  without  any  change  in  their  wool,  appli- 
cation was  made  by  Louis  XVI,  to  the  king  of  Spain  for  permission 
to  export  from  thence  a  number  of  Merinos.  This  was  not  only 
granted,  but  orders  were  given  by  the  Spanish  monarch  that  they 
should  be  selected  from  the  finest  flocks  in  old  Spain.  In  the  year 
1786,  four  hundred  rams  and  ewes  arrived  in  France  under  the 
care  of  Spanish  shepherds.  These  are  said  to  have  been  so  much 
superior  to  any  that  had  before  been  introduced,  as  not  to  a^lmit 
of  any  comparison  between  them,  which  will  easily  be  credited  by 
those  who  know  the  difTerence  between  picked  sheep  and  a  whole 
flock  taken  together,  even  when  the  sheep  are  of  one  race.  *  «  • 
Having  mentioned  the  superiority  in  size  and  beauty  of  the  na- 
tional flocks  of  France,  it  may  be  satisfectory  to  know  the  qnaUty 
of  their  wool. 
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This  is  given  fix)m  the  report  of  M.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  National  Institute  of  France. 

<<  The  stock  from  which  the  flock  of  Bambouillet  wa^  derived, 
was  composed  of  individuals  beautiful  beyond  any  that  had  ever 
before  been  brought  fxiom  Spain ;  but  having  been  chosen  from  a 
great  number  of  flocks  in  difOerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  were 
distinguished  by  very  striking  local  differences,  which  formed  a 
medly  disajgreeable  to  the  eye,  but  immaterial  as  it  affected  their 
quality.  These  characteristic  differences  have  been  melted  into 
each  other  by  their  successive  alliances,  and  ftom  thenpe  have 
^resulted  a  race  which  perhaps  resembles  none  of  those  which  com- 
posed tjie  primitive  stock,  bat  which  certainly  does  not  yield  in 
jmy  circumstance  to  the  most  beautiful  in  point  of  size,  form,  and 
strength ;  or  in  the  fineness,  length,  softness,  strength^  and  abun- 
dance of  the  fleece.  *  •  *  *  Almost  all  the  fleeces  of  the  rams  of 
two  years  and  upwards,  weigh  from  twelve  tP  thirteen  pounds, 
but  the  mean  weight  taking  rams  and  ewes  together,  has  not  quite 
attained  to  eight  pounds,  after  ded j^cting  the  ti^  and  the  wool  of 
the  belly,  which  are  sold  separately." 

The  following  account  of  the  French  Merinos  w^s  prepared  by 
the  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  published  July, 
1843,  after  having  e^i^pended  much  time  in  examining  them,  and 
was  copied  into  the  <'  American  Shepherd,  being  a  history  of  the 
Sheep— by  L.  A,  Morrell,''  published  in  1850,  page  80. 

<^  The  result  of  our  observations,  and  the  information  we  ob- 
tained with  respect  to  these  Spanish  Merinos  from  the  royal  flocks 
of  Bambouillet,  and  the  produce  bred  from  them  in  this  country,  is : 

<^  1.  They  possess  as  good  constitutions,  and  are  as  thrift  and 
as  hardy  as  any  native  or  imported  sheep  whatever. 

^^  2.  They  attain  a  great  age  having  been  known  to  reach  twenty 
years,  and  may  be  depended  on  as  good  breeders  till  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old. 

<^  3.  They  have  large  loose  skins,  full  of  folds ;  especially  around 
the  neck  and  below  it,  on  the  shoulders,  and  not  unfrequently 
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over  the  whole  body;  the  wool  thickly  covering  its  8ui&ce,  the 
forehead,  cheeks,  and  legs,  clear  down  to  the  hoo&,  giving  the 
fleece  when  shorn  and  spread  out  in  its  ample  dimensions,  the 
appearance  of  haying  been  taken  from  the  carcass  of  a  hnge  buf 
falo,  rather  than  so  small  an  animal  as  the  domestic  sheep. 

<<  4.  The  fiber  of  the  wool  is  very  fine,  quite  equal  to  the  beit 
merino  in  Spain,  and  is  the  very  antipodes  of  that  of  which  so 
much  complaint  is  made  by  the  manu&cturer,  of  being  harsh,  drji 
crispy  and  wiry.  The  fleece  opens  of  a  brilliant  creamy  color 
within,  on  a  skin  of  rich  pink,  and  is  soft,  glossy,  wavy,  and  veiy 
even  over  the  whole  body ;  is  exceedingly  close  and  compact,  and 
has  a  yolk  free  from  gum  and  easily  liberated  when  it  comes  to  be 
washed,  but  which  protects  the  wool  from  the  weather,  and  keeps 
it  free  of  the  dead  ends  that  are  so  objectionable.  It  becomes  of 
the  purest  white  When  scoured  by  the  manufacturer,  and  sttll 
retains  its  mellow,  oily  touch,  so  grateful  to  the  handling  of  good 
judges.  Its  felting  properties  are  beyond  dispute,  making  it  « 
choice  materitfl  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths." 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

BY    SANFORD   HOWARD,  ALBANY. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  dairy  in  this  country,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  so^  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  character 
of  the  stock  devoted  to  this  object.  According  to  the  statistical  re- 
turns of  New- York,  for  the  year  1845,  the  whole  number  of  mildi 
cows  in  the  State,  was  999;490.  The  total  produce  of  butter  ii 
stated  at  79,501 ,733  J  pounds,  and  the  produce  of  cheese,  36,744^ 
976  pounds — only  equal  to  79  J  pounds  of  butter,  and  36  poundii 
of  cheese  to  each  cow.  The  greatest  quantity  of  butter  per  cow, 
returned  from  any  one  county,  where  no  cheese  was  mentioned| 
was  110  pounds,  from  Kings.  The  greatest  quantity  of  cheese 
per  cow,  returned  from  any  one  county,  was  226  pounds,  from 
Herkimer ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  butter  was  produced  from 
the  same  cows,  in  addition  to  the  cheese.  From  the  township  <  t 
Fairfield,  in  Herkimer  county,  nearly  350  pounds  of  cheese  were 
returned  per  cow. 
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The  dairy  produce  of  cows,  in  quantity  and  quality,  depends 
on  their  natural  constitutions,  and  the  treatment  given  them  m 
reference  to  food,  and  other  requisites.  Both  these  points  should 
receive  from  dairymen  the  strictest  attention,  if  they  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  greatest  profit.*  Every  farmer  may  know  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  constitutional  properties  of  animals 
Samey  from  an  inherent  principle  in  their  organization,  can  pro 
duce  from  a  given  amount  of  food,  a  greater  ^amount  of  flesh,  oi 
fkt,  than  otheis;  some,  again,  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  or 
butter,  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  may  have  been  noticed  that 
these  constitutional  traits  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  hereditary,  and 
that  families  or  breeds  are  characterised  by  peculiar  propensities, 
which  greatly  affect  their  value  for  special  purposes. 

•The  difference  in  the  amount  of  butter  yielded  by  cows  in  the  same 
dairy,  and  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  in  every  respect,  often 
amounts  to  100  per  cent  some  giving  not  more  than  four 
or  five  pounds  per  week,  and  others  eight  to  ten  or  more.  In  most 
dairies,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  if  all  the  cows  were  equal 
in  quality  to  the  best  in  the  herd,  the  quantity  of  butter  would  be 
increased  at  least  one-third.  But  suppose  attention  to  the  breed 
or  constitutional  qualities  of  cows,  should  result  in  an  increase  of 
only  one  pound  per  week  for  each  cow  in  the  State,  for  six  months 
of  the  year,  it  would  give  a  yearly  increase  of  25,986,740  pounds, 
which  at  only  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  would  givb 
the  immense  annual  return  of  $3,248,382.  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  is  but  for  one  State  alone,  sbme  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
vast  benefits  which  would  result  to  the  whole  country,  from  an 
improvement  readily  attainable  in  milch  cows. 

The  systematic  breeding  of  cattle  with  reference  to  the  dairy, 
or  with  that  as  a  primary  object,  has  scarcely  been  attempted  in 

*  The  followiog  remarks  bj  Aiton^  in  referenee  to  the  proper  mode  of  rearing  oows  for  the 
dairy,  are  mnoh  to  the  pointy  and  might  xrell  he  heeded  hj  our  fanners. 

"  When  yonng  oows  of  the  dairy  breed  are  reared  on  moors,  or  bad  pastare,  and  ret  only 
as  much  fodder  as  keeps  them  aliye,  they  grow  np,  what  in  Ayrshire  is  termed  a  'rong^)eoat,' 
with  large  horns,  eoarse  hair,  thiek  skin,  high  bones,  and  other  marks  of  a  starveling,  and 
they  never  after  beeome  good  milkers.  But  when  they  are  fed  on  better  pasture,  and  pro- 
vided with  some  green  food,  and  good  fodder  for  the  winter,  they  grow  up  proper  dairy  oows, 
having  the  desired  shapes  and  qualities.^' 
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this  country,  until  within  a  late  period,  and,  indeed,  has  not  been 
extensively  practiced  in  Great  Britain.  The  great  aim  of  the  most 
eminent  breeders  having  generally  been  the  development  of  the 
fattening  principle,  beef  being  in  England  an  object  of  more  con- 
sequence than  butter  and  cheese. .  More  attention  is,  however,  be- 
ing latterly  bestowed  on  this  important  department  of  farm-hus- 
bandry, and  there  are  now  two  distinct  and  well-established  breeds, 
the  Ayrshire  and  the  Alderney  or  Jersey,  which  are  seduously 
cultivated  for  their  dairy  properties.  Neither  of  these  breeds  can 
be  said  to  be  common  in  the  United  States,  though  both  have  been 
known  here  to  a  limited  extent  for  several  years. 

The  Ayrshire  breed,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  county  of 
Ayr,  in  Scotland,  where  it  originated,  about  seventy  years  ago, 
has  become  widely  disseminated,  and  if  we  may  credit  accounts 
and  authorities,  it  is  now,  as  a  dairy  breed,  the  most  popular  in 
Britain.  Several  importations  of  Ayrshires  have  been  made 
within  a  few  years  to  vatious  parts  of  the  United  States ;  and  al- 
though the  trials  which  have  been  made  with  them  are  necessarily 
limited,  from  the  comparatively  small  number  of  animals,  and  the 
shortness  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  introduction,  their 
qualities  as  a  breed  are  evidently  such  as  to  render  them  deserving 
of  being  more  fully  known. 

The  most  authentic  accounts  represent  the  modem  Ayrshire  to 
have  been  formed  by  an  union  of  several  breeds,  though  the  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  the  various  crosses  which  have  entered  into 
the  composition  of.  the  present  stock,  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. The  nucleus  of  the  breed  appears  to  have  been  first 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Dunlop  stock,''  having  been  pos- 
sessed by  a  distinguished  family  in  Ayrshire  by  the  name  of  Dun- 
lop, as  early  as  1780.  Rawlin,  (as  quoted  by  Touatt)  who  wrote 
in  1794,  speakiDg  of  the  cattle  of  Ayrshire,  says,  "  they  have  an- 
other breed,  called  the  Dunlop  cows,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the 
best  race  for  yielding  milk  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  not  only 
for  large  quantities,  but  also  for  richness  and  quality."  This, 
though  extravagant  praise,  perhaps,  shows  that  the  stock  was 
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deemed  to  possess  great  merit  at  tliat  early  day.  We  are  ii&fonn- 
ed  in  Youatt's  treatise,  that  Robert  BurnSi  Tvhen  he  resided  on  a 
£urm  at  Nithsdale,  in  Dumfrieshirei  introduced  this  stock  to  that 
neighborhood.  In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  13,  1788,  he  speaks  of  a 
heifer  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
Dunlop  house,  as  ^' the  finest  quey  in  Ayrshire."  (Mrs.  Bunlop, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  special  friend  and  correspondent  of 
the  poet.) 

Professor  Low  says,  in  his  Illustrationsj  in  reference  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  AyrshiresJ""  authentic  records  are  wanting  to  show  by 
what  progressive  steps  the  breed  has  been  moulded  into  its  present 
form."  He  adds,  however,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  1841,  ihej 
had  <<  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  by  continued  mix- 
ture with  one  another,  acquired  such  a  conununity  of  cbaracteis 
as  to  form  a  distinct  and  well-defined  breed." 

The  most  reasonable  conclusion  from  all  that  has  been  written 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  modem  Ayrshires,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  fhe  points  and  characters  of  the  antmals  themselves,  is 
that  they  were  produced  by  a  union  of  the  blood  of  the  Holstein 
or  Teeswater  short-horns,  and  the  Aldemeys,  with  the  ancient 
stock  of  the  district  from  which  they  take  their  name.  This  con- 
clusion coincides  with  that  of  several  writers.  The  stock  indi- 
cates the  blood  of  the  Aldemeys  as  plainly  as  that  of  the  Short 
horns.  Ck>L  Le  Couteur,  in  his  paper  on  the  Jersey  or  Aldemey 
cow,  published  in  the  ^^  Transactions  "  for  1850,  refers  to  a  state- 
ment by  Quayle,  that  the  Ayrshire  was  a  cross  of  the  Short-hoiH 
and  Aldemey ;  and  adds  himself,  that  <<  there  is  a  considerable 
afGjiity  between  these  two  bre^s.  The  writer  has  noticed  Ayr- 
shire cows  that  seemed  to  be  of  Jersey  origin."  Bawlin  also  says, 
in  reference  to  the  Ayrshires,  <^  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  by  bulls 
brought  from  the  island  of  Aldemey,  with  their  own  or  the  old 
race  of  cows."  Martin  says,  "  at  some  period  or  other  there  has 
evidently  been  a  cross  with  the  Durham  or  Holdemess,  and  per- 
haps also  with  the  Alderney." 
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Professor  Low  sums  up  the  subject  as  follows :  ^^From  all  the 
evidence  which,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  documents,  the  case 
admits  of,  the  dairy  breed  of  Ayrshire  owes  the  characters  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  older  race,  to  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of 
the  races  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  dairy  breed  of  Alderney ." 

As  to  the  leading  points  and  characteristics  of  the  Ayrshires,  no 
description  is  more  correct  than  that  of  Prof.  Low,  as  follows : 

<(  The  modem  Ayrshire  may  stand  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  class  of 
British  breeds  as  respects  size.  The  horns  are  small,  and  curving 
inwards  at  the  extremity,  after  the  manner  of  the  Aldemey.  The 
shoulders  are  light,  and  the  loins  very  broad  and  deep,  which  is  a 
conformation  almost  always  accompanying  the  property  of  yield* 
ing  abundant  milk.  The  sicin  is  moderately  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
of  an  orange  yellow  tinge  about  the  eyes  and  udder.  The  pre- 
vailing color  is  a  reddish  brown,  mixed  more  or  less  with  white. 
The  muzzle  is  usually  darlc,  though  it  is  often  flesh-colored.  The 
limbs  are  slender,  the  neck  small,  and  the  head  free  from  coarse- 
ness. The  muscles  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  technically, 
called  the  hmt^  are  thin,  and  the  haunch  frequently  droops  to  the 
romp— a  character  which  exists  likewise  in  the  Aldemey  breed, 
and  which,  though  it  impairs  the  symmetry  of  the  animal,  is  not 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  faculty  of  secreting  milk.  The 
udder  is  moderately  large,  without  being  flaccid.  The  cows  are 
very  docile  and  gentle,  and  hardy  to  the^  degree  of  being  able  to 
subsist  on  ordinary  food.  They  give  a  laige  quantity  of  milk  in 
proportion  to  their  size  and  the  food  they  consume,  and  the  milk 
is  of  excellent  quality.  Healthy  cows,  on  good  pastures,  give  800 
to  900  gallcms  in  the  year,  although  taking  into  the  account  the 
younger  and  less  productive  stock,  600 gallons  maybe  yarded  as 
a  fair  average  for  the  low  country  and  somewhat  less  for  a  dairy- 
stock  in  the  higher." 

Stephens,  in  «  The  Book  of  the  Farm,''  and  in  «  The  Parmer's 
Guide,"  speakiii^  of  the  milking  properties  of  the  Ayrshires,  says, 
^^They  are  in  such  high  repute  on  that  account  that  most  of  the 
nobili^  throughout  the  kingdom  are  furnished  with  Ajishii^ 
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cows."  In  relation  to  their  eolor,  he  remarks  that  red  and  white 
are  most  common;  sometimes  a  clear  red  one^and  even  those  of  a 
yellow,  and  dnn  color  are  to  be  seen,  and  that  ^  such  colors  are 
known  to  be  borne  by  stocks  of  the  purest  and  oldest  blood.^ 
In  regard  to  shape,  he  says — **The  cows  are  best  liked  for  a  veiy 
sharp  shoulder,  and  wide  hooks  [hips,]  and  pelvis," — ^the  head 
and  neck  light  and  neat. 

In  regard  to  the  yield  of  Ayrshire  cows,  Martin  says — "It  has 
been  estimated  that  a  good  Ayrshire  cow  will  yield  for  two  or 
three  months  after  calving,  five  gallons  of  milk  daily;  for  the  next 
tiiree  months,  three  gallons  daily,  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  for  the 
following  thre^  months.  This  milk  is  calculated  to  return  about 
250  pounds  of  butter  annually,  or  500  pounds  of  cheese.  This  is 
however,  somewhat  exaggerated — ^four  or  four  and  a  half  gallons 
of  milk  a  day  is  about  the  average  product." 

Aiton,  in  his  «  Survey  of  Ayrshire,"  rates  the  yearly  average, 
of  the  best  of  this  breed,  at  4,000  quarts  within  300  days  after 
calving,  or  until  they  ruli  dry.  He  admits  however,  that  this  is 
above  an  average,  and  that  probably  600  gallons,  or  2,400  quarts, 
may  be  about  the  common  yield  of  the  Ayrshire  stock.  The  an- 
thorof  *<  British  Husbandry  "  remarks  in  reference  to  this  yield — 
"  If  equalled,  we  believe  it  will  not  be  found  exceeded  by  any 
other  breed  in  the  kingdom." 

Dickson,  in  his  treatise  "On  the  Breeding  of  Live  Stock,"  says 
of  the  Ayrshires — ^^^  The  cows  have  obtained  a  world-wide  celeb- 
rity" as  milkers,  and  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  dairies  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  In  every  part  of  the  kingdom."  He  speaks  of 
one  which  belonged  to  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  of  Phantassie,  which 
on  a  bet,  was  proved  to  have  produced  ten  imperial  gallons,  or 
forty  quarts,  daily. 

The  success  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  this  country  has  been  some- 
what various.  Some  importers  have  been  unfortunate  in  their 
selections,  and  have  by  no  means  obtained  fair  specimens  of  the 
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breed.  It  is  a  fact,  ilerertheless,  that  most  persons  who  haye 
given  the  breeda  trial,  have  expressed  themselves  very  favorably 
as  to  their  comparative  merits.  They  have,  proved  more  hardy 
than  the  ^ort-horns,  and  have  sustained  themselves  on  short 
pastures  as  well  as  any  cattle  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  first 
importations  of  the  breed  were  xaade  by  J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  of 
Watertown,  Mass.,  and  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Agriculture.  The  first  importation  by  the 
Society  is  believed  to  have  been  made  in  1837,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Cushing  a  year  or  two  previously. 

The  late  E.  Phinney,  Esq.,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  stated  to  the 
writer  that  one  of  the  cows  first  imported  by  the  Society,  while  in 
his  keeping,  produced  sixteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  on  grass 
feed.  Mr.  Cushing  kept  a  particular  account,  which  was  published 
in  Colman's  "  Fourth  Beport  on  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts," 
of  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  four  Ayrshire  cows,  for  several 
months  in  succession.  The  account  for  one  of  them  is  carried' 
through  the  year,  (1837)  and  it  appears  that  she  yielded  7,728 
pounds  of  milk,  equal  to  3,864  quarts,  beer  measure,  (which  is 
one-fifth  more  than  wine  measure.)  The  cow  Ayr^  owned  by  Mr.- 
Prentice,  near  Albany,  dam  of  the  bull  Dundee  2;id,  whose  por- 
trait accompanies  this  article,  has  given  on  grass  feed  o^ly,  twenty 
quarts  of  milk  a  day,  by  actual  measure,  and  she  continues  in 
milk  till  near  calving.  This  cow  is  of  very  small  size  j  her  figure 
was  given  in  the  '^  Transactions  "  for  1849,  p.  84.  A  grand  daughter 
of  hers,  five  years  old,  owned  by  Mr.  Prentice,  produced  in  1851, 
twelve  pounds  and  seven  ounces  of  butter,  per  week,  on  grass  feed, 
unthout  any  deviation  fVom  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  herd. 

In  fact,  whether  the  Ayrshires  are  judged  by  their  actual  pro- 
duce, or  by  the  external  points  which  by  experience  and  obser- 
vatioQ;i^rjB  acknowledged  to  denote  dairy  qualities,  it  must  be  ad-. 
mitted  that  they  take  a  high  rank.  From  a  fair  consideration  of 
their  merits,  it  is  believed  that  their  adoption  for  the  dairy,  would 
secure  the  following  advantages  over  the  stock  coiiimonlykept  for, 
that  purpose  in  this  country. 
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1 .  A  greater  quantity  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  for  the  food  con- 
sumed. 2.  Greater  uniformity  in  the  general  character  of  the 
stock,  from  its  inherent  or  hereditary  qualities.  3.  Better  symme- 
try and  constitution,  and  greater  tendency  to  gain  flesh  when  not 
giving  milk. 

• 

Few  of  our  daiiymen  psj  any  regard  to  the  properties  of  their 
cows,  except  the  property  of  giving  milk.  Some  have  even  been 
heard  to  declare,  in  a  boasting  way,  that  they  ^^  cared  not  how  a 
cow  lookedj  if  she  only  gave  the  milk."  Such  is  entirely  too  con- 
tracted a  vi^w  of  what  is  required  in  the  case,  and  it  is  strange  that 
observation  should  not  have  taught  them  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
notion.  The  constitution  should  be  regarded  as  of  the  first  conse- 
quence. Without  this,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  con- 
tinuance in  the  stock  of  .the  properties  desired,  or  of  the  animals 
possessing  the  health  and  vigor  which  is  essential  to  profit.  It  is 
true  that  a  cow  of  weak  constitution,  uncouth  form,  and  coarse 
bone,  when  highly  fed  and  carefully  protected,  may  give  much 
milk;  but  is  generally  deficient  in  richness,  and  she  requires  more 
and  better  food  and  better  shelter  than  a  hardy  one,  and  yet  will 
fkil  at  an  early  age.  Her  weakness  also  exposes  her  more  to  va- 
rious diseases,  which  for  lack  of  energy  to  resist,  are  likely  to  oc- 
c^on  serious  or  fatal  injury.  Thus,  excepting  for  use  in  the  dairy 
for  a  short  time,  she  is  nearly  worthless.  Her  progeny  are  inclin- 
ed to  inherit  her  defects,  requiring,  if  reared,  the  most  careful 
nursing,  and  seldom  prove  profitable  in  the  end. 

It  has  been  found  in  breeding  sheep  wholly  for  wool,  even  for 
fine  wool,  that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular  regard  to  the  points 
which  give  a  symmetrical  form  to  the  body  and  denote  hardiness 
of  constitution,  in  order  to  produce  a  healthy  and  profitable  stock. 
Similar  principles  apply  to  all  animals.  The  breeder  of  dairy 
stock,  therefore,  should  not  be  satisfied  without  uniting  in  his  ani- 
mals the  points  which  denote  both  constitution  and  milking  pro- 
perties. These  are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  when 
combined,  greatly  enhance  the  aggregate  value  of  the  daliy  cow. 
Even  the  fattening  tendency  should  not  be  wholly  overlooked. 
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It  is  for  beef  that  all  cows  are  ultimately  wanted,  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  a  moderate  developement  of  the  fattening  propensity, 
indicates  the  habit  of  giving  rich  milk.  Bat  the  &ttening  ten- 
dency should  be  kept  in  subserviency  to  that  of  giving  milk ;  it 
'should  not  be  manifested  to  the  extent  which  would  lessen,  the 
value  for  the  dairy  by  converting  the  food  of  the  animal  into  fitt 
at  the  time  it  was  wanted  for  butter,  but  should  be  possessed  to  the 
Aegtee  indicating  the  butyraceous  quality  of  the  milk,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  thrive  when  dry.  This  balance  of  the  dairy  and  fatten- 
ing properties,  can  readily  be  discerned  by  the  eye  bJid  fingers  of  a 
close,  practical  observer,  but  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words. 

A  good  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  respect, 
is  furnished  by  the  improved  Jersey  or  Alderney  cow.  This  breed 
was  formerly  inclined  to  be  ill-shaped,  rough  and  ru^ed ;  some  of 
them,  in  the  language  of  Col.  LeCouteur,  who  has  furnished  an  ac- 
count of  their  improvement,  were  "  re^ ^  Meg  Merriles'  of  cows.'' 
The  figures  which  accompany  Col.  LeC.'s  account,  published 
in  the  ^  Transactions  "  for  1850,  illustrate  the  happy  transforma- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  this  stock.  The  defects  alluded  to 
have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  bred  out,  and  the  animal  has  great- 
ly increased  in  value  by  the  properties  which  have  been  added. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several  breeders  in  this  State  who 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  Ayrshires.  The  principal  stocks 
known  to  the  writer,  are  those  of  E.  P.  Prentice,  near  Albany ; 
L.  6.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  and  J.  C.  TiflFany, 
Coxsackie.  Of  these  Mr.  Prentice's  comprises  the  lai^est  number, 
over  twenty  head.  They  have  been  derived  from  the  imported 
cow  Jyfy  (before  mentioned,)  the  importations  of  Mr.  Ward,  Capt. 
Rimdall,  Mr.  Lawson,  and  Mr.  Shurtleff,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
one  or  two  other  imported  animals. 

Although  the  Ayrshires,  as  a  breed,  are  &r  superior  in  symme- 
try to  our  common  dairy  stock,  they  might  be  still  further  improved. 
IMekson,  in  the  last  edition  (1861,)  of  his  work  ^<  On  the  breeding 
of  live  stock,"  states  that  sufficient  regard  has  not  been  paid  to 
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sjmmetr;  or  points  in  selecting  the  Ayrshires  for  breeding,  the 
chief  object  having  been  to  rear  the  calves  of  great  milkers.  Some 
breeders,  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  are  now  paying  special  attention 
to  this  subject.  Mr.  Prentice  has  taken  important  steps  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  and  has  been  greatly  favored  hj  the  use  of  two  very 
superior  bulls,  viz.,  Dandyj*  imported  by  S.  G.  Ward,  Esq.,  Lenox, 
Mass.,  and  Dundee  2nd,  by  the  former,  out  of  Jyr.  Both  these 
bulls  are  beautiful  animals,  having  all  the  points  which  the  most 
fastidious  eye  could  require  in  an  animal  of  this  class,  and  pos- 
sessing the  blood  of  the  best  families  for  the  dairy.  The  progeny 
of  the  first  have  acquired  sufficient  age  to  prove  the  calves  not 
only  remarkable  for  beauty  of  form,  but  also  superior  milkers ; 
the  progeny  of  the  latter  are  even  more  promising  though  yet  too 
young  to  be  tried. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OP  MANURES  FOR  ROOT  CROPS. 
Daniel  L.  Baker. 

Utica,  January  14tt,  1852. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — ^Agreeable  to  my  promise,  I  herewith  transmit  you 
my  method  of  saving  and  making  manure,  which  I  practiced  in 
Europe  for  several  consecutive  years,  and  that  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  but  more  especially  when  such  manure  was  applied 
for  the  root  crop ;  such  as  carrots,  mangel  wurzel,  beets  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  turnips  and  parsnips.  The  latter,  I  have  found  from 
practical  experience,  to  be  the  best  root  crop  for  the  stall  feeding 
the  milch  cow,  during  the  winter  months.  Beaty  not  only  from 
having  grown  more  (by  actual  measurement,)  per  acre  than  of 
beets  and  carrots,  but  from  the  well  known  fact  of  its  containing 
much  more  saccharine  matter  than  the  various  roots  usually  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  stall  feeding  the  milch  cow.  But  I  am  digress- 
ing from  my  subject,  which  I  consider,  cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less 
interesting  to  all  who  are  cultivators  of  the  root  crop,  whether  upon 

*  For  portrait  of  this  animal  aee  «< Transactions''  for  1849,  p.  86.  He  and  bis  dam,  also 
imported  by  Mr.  Ward,  received  the  highest  prises  in  their  classes^  at  the  show  of  the  Highland 
Jl^rienltnral  Sodety  of  Scotland^  in  1846. 
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a  large  or  small  scale.  la  otder  to  arrive  at aoy  satisfactory  or  w^Il 
defined  principles  as  regard^the  best  system  to  be  pursued  in  grow- 
ing the  same,  a  series  of  judicious  and  cariefully  recorded  experi- 
ments must  necessarily  be  adopted ;  from  my  own  practical  exj)e- 
rience,  I  have  often  found  this  to  be  highly  indispensable,  and  have 
often  regretted  that  more  particular  attention  should  not  be  paid 
to  the  carrying  out  of  such  experiments ;  as  such  pursuits  are  noi 
only  attended  with  profit,  but.  furnish  a  valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation and  recreation ;  and  I  maintain  with  a  writer  of  great  taste, 
that  innocent  enjoyment  is  not  a  vain  pursuit,  it  inspires  us  witi 
love  and  gratitude,  towards  Him  who  has  not  only  given  to  us  a 
glorious  creation  to  enjoy,  but  faculties  wherewith  to  enjoy  it. 
But  notwithstanding,  whoever  carry  on  such  experiments  must  fail 
in  three  fourths  of  their  undertakings,  still  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  such  failures  are  of  the  utmost  importance^  and  should^ 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  secondary  in  value  only,  to  those  which 
succeed.  :  .    i 

The  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  roots  to  which  the  inal- 
nure  is  applicable  for  their  greater  development,  or  the  method 
of  tillage,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  having  so  recently  arrived 
in  this  country.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  will  simply  describe  my  method 
of  making  and  mixing  the  said  manure,  which  after  a  fair  trial^ 
will  be  found  a  most  powerful  fertilizer. 

In  twenty  cubic  yards  of  fresh  loam,  (the  surface  of  a  good  old 
pasture,  bank,  &c.,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep,  according  Ic 
quality,)  add  from  200  to  250  gallons  of  pure  urine^  carefully  col- 
lected  in  tanks,  from  horses,  cows,  or  any  other  neat  stock,  with 
200  gallons  of  night  soil,  and  40  bushels  of  fowl  dung  and  sand, 
one-third  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  •  The  heap  to  be  well 
turned  and  otherwise  incorporated,  and  when  tolerably  dry,  add 
from  1  to  200  gallons  more  urine,  stir  the  whole  tvell  together,  and 
spread  the  same  (from  carts  or  otherwise)  upon  one  acre  of  land. 
If  intended  for  the  drill,  the  sand  to  be  omitted  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  charred  substance  substituted,  to  absorb  the  various 

[Ag.  Trans.  1852.]  27 
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liquids ;  if  to  ibis  {Mparatton  from  six  i6  eight  bu^liels  of  aigrieul- 
titrtl  salt,  and  the  tome  qnilntftj  of  ashes  be  addtd,  they  would 
form  valuiible  auxiliaries; 

To  the  foregoing,  I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  the  comparative 
result  of  experiments,  with  various  descriptions  of  roots,  {carried 
on  in  England^)  during  the  year  therein  mentioned}  the  land  on 
which  the  experiments  were  carried  out,  was  of  an  adhesive  char- 
acter, resting  upon  a  retentive  clay  soil,  which  had  been  well 
drained,  and  was  manured  in  addition,  with  farm  yard  dung,  at 
tlie  rate  of  1 5  loads,  of  $0  cubic  feet  each  load,  and  the  produce 
stated  includes  both  tops  and  bulbs. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

DANIEL  L.  BARKER. 
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DONATIONS  FROM  MB.  IX)tJIS  VILMORIN,  PARIS. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Yattemare,  International  Agent,  ac- 

linowIedgiDgthe  reception  of  donations  from  the  New-York  State 

Agricultural  Society,  to  the  A^cultnral  and  Learned  sdcieties  in 

Tranoeand  the  letter  of  Mr.  yilm£Mrin,in  relation  to  the  subject  of 

lixohanges,  &c. 

Paris,  JI%5M,  1851. 

B.  P.  Johnson, Esq.,  Corresponding  Sec^y  o/  Hie  J^.  Y.  Siaie  Jig.  Soc, 
My  Dear  Sir — ^I  hare  the  honor  of  aeknorvledging  the  receipt  of 
your  most  interesting  journal.  I  haTe  been  so  much  engaged  sinca 
jtxy  return  to  the  head  quarters  of  my  operations,  that  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  write  you  sooner,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  con- 
tinued successful  labors  of  your  societ}';  labors  so  highly  appreci- 
ated in  Europe,  and  especially  ;n  Paris.    All  the  books  entrusted 
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to  me  by  the  society,  for  our  several  agricultural  and  other  learn- 
ed societies  of  Prance,  have  been  faithfully  distributed  ;  and  I  am 
just  now  engaged  in  receiving  and  collecting  the  returns,  which  I 
trust  will  be  worthy  of  acceptance  by  the  so<?iety.  The  principal 
object  of  this  letter,  is  to  communicate  to  you  copies  of  two  letters, 
which  I  consider  of  great  agricultural  and  horticultural  importance 
to  the  two  worlds.  I  therefore  most  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  your  society  to  the  subject^  and  beg  of  you  to  give  tjie  same  the 
greatest  publicity  possible.  The  first  is  from  the  Central  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  France,  written  by  its  Secretary  General. 

Pa^rxs,  JlfarcA  22, 1851, 
^  Sir — ^I  am  instructed  by  the  Central  Horticultural  Society,  to 
<fl[pf ess  to  you  its  grateful  aicknowledgmenis,  fdr  the  magnificent 
and  important  wdrks  presented  by  jroh  4tt  its  last  meeting,  on  the 
20th  of  thid  montby  in  t&e  tname  of  the  Amaican  States,  Legisla^ 
tures,  and  Scientific  Associations.  The  society  will  cheerfully  i^e- 
spond  to  your  proposals,  relative  to  the  exchange ;  hoping  thus  to 
promote  international  relations  with  America — ^relations,  of  which 
you  have  so  well  illustrated  the  importance,  and  developed  the 
happy  con^uences  £>r  the  welfare  of  our  two  countries. 

"  The  special  committee  proposed  by  you,  was  immediately  ap- 
^inted  by  the  chair,  to  examine  t|ie,  question,  whether  it  wpuld 
not  be  possibly  to  respond  to  your  views — that  France  and  Ameri- 
ca may  reciprocally  participate  in  tbeir,  mutual  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions. We  win  tate  care  to  communicate  tp  you  th^  results 
of  their  proceedings,  and  report  in  time,  (if  tl^is  can  be  done)  for 
the  Horticultural  societies  of  the  States,  of  whom  you  are  the 
agent,  to  pr<?pare  themselves  for  our  exhibition  in  September  next, 
We  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you  several  copies  oi  our  annals,^ 
lo  be  presented  in  the  name  of  tl^e  Central  Horticultural  Society, 
to  our  sister  societies  in  tbe  new  world. 

*^With  great  respect,  t  have  the  Jionor  to  be, 

"BAILLT  DE  MERLIEUX.      - 
^*  Mon.  A.  Vattemaee,  Paris." 

And  to  give  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  gratification  of  the  So- 

t^iety^  on  receiving  the  communications  and  gifts  wtich  I  had  to 
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make  in  the  jianue  of  the  Neiv-Tork  State  Agricultural  and  other 
Societies,  I  was  immediately  presented  with  the  silver  medal  of 
the  society. 

A  few  days  aft^r  the  call  made  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  I 
had  the  honor  of  making  a  similar  visit  and  presenting  gifts  to  the 
Central  Agricultural  Society.  The  most  flattering  demonstrations 
were  made,  upon  the  reception  of  those  glorious  specimens  of  the 
genius  and  liberality  of  America ;  my  proposal  of  a  universal  Ag- 
ricultural and  Horticultural  Fair  in  Paris,  met  with  general  ap- 
probation ;  and  a  special  committee  was  appointe<i  by  the  chair  to 
inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  transporting  and  preserving  plants, 
fruits,  &c.,  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other.  I  was  requested  to 
beg  of  the  Agricultural  societies  of  the  American  Union,  to  form 
corresponding  committees,  that  they  might  work  simultaneously 
together  in  the  successful  realization  of  this  great  and  important 
undertaking. .  M.  Vilmorin  addressed  me  the. following  letter: 

«  Perisy  JlprU  V(th^  1851 . 
<<  Dear  Sik — I  am  just  now  engaged  in  collecting  specimens  of 
seeds  desired  by  the  Patent  Office,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  for- 
ward them  to  you  about  the  middle  of  next  week.  The  seeds 
would  have  been  sooner  ready,  were  the  list  of  them  not  so  large, 
and  I  was  not  obliged  to  select  the  greatest  part  from  my  own  pri- 
vate collection ;  a  task  which  must  be  attended  to  by  myself.  I 
am  preparing  likewise,  as  I  promised  you,  a  series  of  ears  of  our 
principal  grains,  the  study  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  can  be  made.  And  if  any  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  the 
American  Union  feel  disposed  to  enter  seriously  into  this  study,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  offer  them  a  collection  of  about  all  the  European 
varieties,  in  exchange  for  those  cultivated  in  America.  The  seeds 
delivered  to  you  by  the  U.  S.  Patent  office,  and  the  New- York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  for  presentation  to  France,  reached  me 
through  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

<(  For  the  purpose  of  showing  to  you  howimportant  and  useful 
exchanges  of  this  nature  can  be  to  our  two  nations,  allow  me  te 
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gire  you  here  a  suminary  account  of  the  results  and  remarks  pro- 
ceeding from  my  cultivation  of  these  seeds. 

"  Although  most  of  the  varieties  comprising  this  collection  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  cultivated  in  Trance  and  England,  llieir 
presence  here  was,  nevertheless,  of  a  real  importance,  by  affording 
us  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  concord  of  names,  and  also  fur- 
nishing us  a  good  page  in  thePrancc)- American  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  Dictionary.  Some  of  those  seeds  have  received  cares  ^ 
and  attentions  in  the  old  continent,  which  have  improved  them, 
and  made  them  superior  to  their  American  equivalents.  .  For 
others  it  was  the  reverse ;  and  we  found  some  varieties,  which,  in 
your  collection,  are  evidently  superior  to  ours.  In  general,  it; 
seems  to  us,  that  for  the  agricultural  plants,  particularly,  remark- 
able care  is  paid  in  America  to  the  purify  of  races,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  criterion  of  a  highly  improved  cultivation. 
Among  the^e  plants  is  one  already  known  to  us,  but  which  we  Ub- 
vep  before  had  aii  opportunity  of  studying  so  thoroughly.  I  meaii, 
the  sugar  com  {sweet  corn.]  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  its  pre-. 
sent  use  may  be  in  America,  besides  its  culinary  use,  for  which  it. 
is  so  much  thought  of,  but,  evidently,  there  is  something  besides. 
in  It  which  will,  ere  long,  render  it  valuable.  .  Starch,  which  forms 
the  principal  basis  of  the  ^^  gramineous^  seeds  has  passed,  in  this- 
singular  variety,  through  modifications  which  bring  it  nearer  to 
^  dextrine^'*  and  have  brought  it  more  than  half  the  way  which  sep- 
arated it  from  its  conversion  into  sugar.  In  its  present  state,  In- 
dian corn  might  be  employed  in  most  of  the  industrial  uses  of  the 
gummy  substances  procured  hom  fecula. 

"The  species  of  beet-root  for  cattle,  appears  to  us.  in  tne  Ame-  ^ 
rican  varieties,  to  have  been  shaped  with  intelligence,  and  in  view 
of  the  products  to  be  expected  from  them.  Though  smaller  in- 
eeneral  than  our  own,  they  have  s.maller  leaves  3  and  thus  give,  in 
quality  of  raw  products,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  its  useful  sub- 
stance. A  smaller  kind  of  kitchen  garden  beet,  called  radish  heeiy 
has  far  surpassed,  in  our  experiments,  the  best  French  or  English 
varieties  of  this  vegetable. 
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"  The  three  varieties  of  winter  wheat  contained  in  the  collection, 
were  most  remarkable  for  the  beautj  of  their  grain ;  bat,  as  mj 
former  experiments  enabled  me  to  foresee,  and  although  two  of 
them  were  very  early  ripened,  they  reafched  matarity  but  very  im- 
perfectly with  us.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  the  varieties  of 
American  wheat  are  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  central  pari 
of  France.  They  are  almost  always  so  much  attaclred  by  micro- 
scopic parasites,  (rust  and  mildew)  that  their  crop  is  always  great- 
ly reduced.  In  1846,  when  the  scarcity  of  corn  among  us  brought 
the  importation  of  a  large  quantity  of  American  wheat  here,  ] 
m^de  a  great  number  of  seed  beds  of  the  different  kinds  of  wheat, 
but  they  were  all  so  invariably  attacked  by  these  parasi^s^  that  I 
never  derived  any  benefit  from  them,  except  a  certain  number  of 
botanical  observations,  which  served  to  produce  a  comp^lson  be- 
tween the  American  and  French  varieties. 

"  I  close  this  by  repeating  to  you,  that  in  the  intellectual  ex* 
eliange^  of  which  you  have  made  yourself  so  useful  a  mediiim,  I 
shall  always  keep  at  your,  disposal  specimens  of  seeds,^  products 
and  documents  relative  to  the  study  ?ind  cultivation  of  vegetable^, 
&c.,  to  be  presented  by  you  to  tho^e  apcieties  of  the  American 
Union  which  take  an  interest  in  communications  of  iiiis  nature ; 
convinced  as  I  am,  that  each  step  made  towards  thei^  respective 
knowledge,  is  of  real  utility  to  our  two  countries. 
«  Very  respectfully  yours, 

«  LOUIS  VILMOMN.'' 

Please  to  communicate  to  I>r.  Beck  and  to  the  American  Insti- 
tute, that  I  am  preparing  collections  for  the  State  Library  and  for 
the  Institute,  which  I  trust  will  be  worthy  of  their  acceptance^,  and 
serve  as  additional  testimonials  of  my  lasting  gratitude  for  the  un- 
bounded liberality  and  gei^erous  hospitality  with  which  I  have 
been  treated  by  the  government  and  people  of  your  glorious  State. 
With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Dear  sir,  your  very  humble  servant  and  Iriend, 

A.  VATTEMABE, 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Agricvltubai^  Cap^ bi];iti£s — ^Bv.  H.  G.  Wa&neb. 

San  Frandsco^  July  31,  185^1. 
To  the.  President  ef  the  J^euh  York  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

Sib— After  sqjourniag  in  California  oyer  fifteen  months^  it  very 
recently  occuin^il  to  me  tha(  I  migkt  contribute  a  trifle  of  interest| 
if  not  proQt,  to  the  members  of  jour  society,  by  transmitting  a 
few  articles  for  the  approaching  Fair.  Begretting  exceedingly,  ag 
I  do,  that  I  cannot  be  present  to  participqtte  in  the  pleasures  to  be 
derived  from  attending  this  annual  festivfili  to  be  b^ld,  as.  I  learn, 
in  t)ie  city,  of  my  residence  and  best  hope$-^  Fair  that  I  doubt . 
not  will  surpass  all  preceding  ones  of  the  Society  not  only,  but  b^ 
upon  the  whole,  more  magnificent  th^n  any  one  of  like  nature 
ever  held  upon  the  6ontinent,I  taliie  the  liberty  to  §end  you  f^ 
few  unpretending  speoimensof  Pa^iQa  productions,  satrinsicallj 
worthless,  hi^  per)iaps  of  some  little  value  oa  account  of  their 
locality — aijul  I  must  apologize  for  the  meagre  show  th^ey  make,, 
bnt  cwoi  only  say,  that  sin^  I  ^nceived  the  id^  of  sendjngithein^ 
I  have  had  no  tme  (ht  opportiuuty  to  do  better.  I  mny  add  to. 
this  hereafter,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  so  doing  if  in  my  power. 

I  am  not  informed  whether  th^  Kew-York  Society  have  takw 
measures  to  collect  infonoation  respecting  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  California,  or  indeed,  wheth^  they  deem  it  within  th%:  - 
proper  scope  of  their  inquiries — ^my  business,  some  year3  pasti . 
having  been  such  as  to  exclude  mueh  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters— but  I  venture  a  few  remarks  upon  the  st^bjept,^  that  my 
friends  will  app^e^toi  aa  reli^le,.  thoqghi  thc^  nMiy  UQt  be  of 
great  interest  or  use^  by  way  of  information. 

California  has  no  great  variety  of  soil,  and  a  very  undulating 
surface,  less  of  which  »  covered  with  timber  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  continent  geen  by  me.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  country  is  the  boldness  with  which  the  mountains 
stand  out,  marking  their  smooth  and  gj^aceful  lines  upon  the  hori- 
zon.   While  they  arel<^ty,  and  often  destitiite  of  any  laige  timb«r|. 
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covered  with  herbage  and  clumps  of  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs,  many 
of  them  have  a  strong  rich  soil  to  the  very  summit,  and  even  at 
an  elevation  of  over  3,600-  feet  above  tide  water,  in  some  locali- 
ties, wild  oats  grow  in  abundance.  There  is  much  similarity  in 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  it 
bfeing  mostly  of  a  dark  and  adhesive  character,  of  a  fair  texture, 
aiid  very  fertile.  Perhaps  no  state  in  the  Union,  of  an  equal  area 
of  feasible  land,  has  a  more  uniformly  rich  soil.  To  toe  it  appears 
volcanic,  judging  from  the  best  information  to  be  obtained  of  the 
soil  in  regions  Itnown  to  be  of  that  nature.  While  there  are  now 
no  active  volcanoes  in  California,  there  are  said  to  be  several 
extinct  craters  plainly  discernible,  and  the  whole  country  presents 
evidences  of  eruptive  changes  tliroughout,  which  may  account  for 
the  great  similarity  of  soil  in  the  different  districts  of  the  state, 
and  also  its  undoubted  richness.  Notwithstanding  the  smooth- 
ness of  surface  of  much  of  th<^  mountain  regions,  there  are 
immense  tracts,  that  will  not,  for  a  great  length  of  tiAie,  if  ever, 
be  brought  into  use.  These  consist  of  the  more  precipitous  por- 
tk)ns  of  the  highlands,  and  the  extensive  Thulares  lying  in  the 
neighborhood  and  adjacent  to  the  principal  rivers. 

The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  (san  wau-keen)  are  sluggish 
streams,  and  in  many  places  their  banks  are  highei:  than  the 
ground  a  short  distance  from  them  j  and  when  they  overflow,  like 
the  Mississippi,  they  pour  upon  the  adjacient  plains  immense  vol- 
umes of  water,  that  remain  on  some  large  tracts,  the  whole  year. 
These  thulares  or  marshes,  thti«  formed,  are  quite  extensive  on  the 
loVer  portions  of  the  Sacramento,  and  the  San  Joaquin  sluggishly 
winds  through  these  low  grounds,  entirely  covered  with  a  mon- 
strous growth  of  rushes,  for  near  a  hundred  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Sacramento,  at  the  head  of  Suisun  (Swee  soon) 
Bay.  These  marshes  extend  back  several  miles,  at  some  points,  and 
where  the  two  rivers  unite,  there  are  perhaps  a  hundred  square 
miles  of  this  character,  cut  up  into  thules  and  low  islands. 

No  portion  of  California,  except  *what  lies  west  of  the  Steppes 
oi^Foot  hills  bdowthe'SreatSierrasyis  susceptible  of  improvement 
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to  great  extent,  and  vast  tracts  of  the  upper  country  are  scarcely 
habitable  for  any  purpose.  The  coast  range  of  mountains,  running 
parallel  with  the  former,  occupies  still  another  large  portion  of  the 
state,  never  to  be  used  for  farming  purposes,  and  minor  ranges  and 
heavy  spurs  extending  far  into  the  plains,  together  constitute  a  formi- 
dable amount  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  feasible  lands  to  be 
found  in  the  State.  Considering  the  aggregate  of  waste  lands,  from 
all  the  causes  above  mentioned,  it  is  perhaps  no  unreasonable  es- 
timate, that  not  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  lands  of  California, 
below  the  great  mountains,  west,  can  ever  be  occupied  for  farming 
purposes. 

Is  this  then  to  be  an  Agricultural  State  ?  Richness  of  soil  is  not 
the  only  requisite  for  the  farmer.  Timber,  good  climate  and  sea- 
sonable rains  are  indispensable.  There  is  little  timber  of  value  in 
the  State,  save  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  in  remote  moun- 
tain districts,  where  it  is  worthless  for  such  uses.  As  to  the  cli- 
mate, I  do  not  believe  another  upon  earth  surpasses  it,  for  health 
and  comfort,  at  least  so  far  as  my  observation  is  concerned,  and 
from  my  best  information.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
no  rains  of  importance  fall  here  fk*om  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of 
Noyember,  generally  near  six  months.  In  a  country  not  well  sup- 
plied with  living  springs  and  durable  streams,  under  such  a  eon- 
tinnoos  drought,  cultivation  cannot  progress,  and  agriculture,  aa. 
we  understand  it  in  the  east,  cannot  prosper.  Limited  sections  of 
the  country  are  xeadily  irrigated,  and  others  have  natural  mois-^ 
tore  sufSicient  to  supply  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  some  of  tba 
grains,  but  to  stamp  a  country  ngriculturaly  this  essential  element; 
most  abound. 

During  most  of  the  dry  season,  the  plains  of  California  are. 
parched,  and  all  vegetation,  in  many  places,  becomes  entirely  dead^ 
so  that  they  burn,  over  for  thousands  of  acres  in  extent,  and  crack 
to  a  considerable  depth.  Cultivation  of  the  ground,  therefore, /9J:. 
five  or  six  months,  is  entirely  impracticable.  It  should,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  in  some  localities,  agriculture  is  pursued  with 
great  success,  and  especially  in  the  valleys  surrounding  San  Fran- 
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Cisco  Bay,  ivbere  the  lands  are  less  affected  by  drought.  In  tnese 
sections,  winter  wheat  and  spring  crops  are  raised  and  grow  luxu- 
riantly, and  are  already  extensively  cultivated ;  wheat  may  be 
sown  any  time  during  the  winter,  or  rainy  season,  and  will  in 
many  situations  reach  maturity  before  the  drought  becomes  oppres- 
sive. But  this  is  by  no  means  universal.  The  spring  grains  can 
be  raised  with  greater  certainty,  and  better  success.  Indian  com 
cannot  be  grown  here  to  advantage,  except  in  low  situations,  on 
account  of  the  continued  drought  and  cool  nights.  In  soils  adapted 
to  their  growth,  and  where  irrigation  can  be  resorted  to,  vegetables 
prosper  beyond  example.  The  largest  turnips,  beets,  cabbages,  &c., 
that  ever  fell  within  my  observation,  with  a  fair  yield  of  potatoes, 
have  been  produced  here,  and  as  for  melons  of  all  descriptions,  they 
probably  were  never  surpassed.  Water-melons  weighing  upwards  of 
forty  pounds,  are  often  raised,  and  Valparaiso  and  other  species  of 
the  squash  or  pjompkin  tribe,  grow  to  enormous  sizes.  Fruit  pros- 
pers generally,  when  cultivi^ted,  and  grapes  especially,  yield  won- 
derfully, and  are  of  delicious  flavor.     . 

It  is  proper,  whrie  speaking  of  ihegreatimpedimenttoagricultaio 
in  California— the  severe  droi^ht  that  annnnally  oeour»-*-tD  state, 
that  kss  of  it  is  experienced  as  distance  from  the  ooast  and  the 
laititude  Increase.  The  drought  comes  later  and  relaxiss  earlier  in 
diose  portions  of  the  country.  I  have  met  with  refreshing  sbowcars 
even  in  Sacramento,  after  the  rrins  had  ^itirely  ceased  at  San 
Francisco.  MuchoFtheconntry,iDcludingtheuplandsoftiienMMi]i- 
tain  slopes,  and  the  large  tracts  bordering  niM>n  Ibe  rivejs,  too  low 
tand  wet  for  improvement,  16  now  used  for  gracing,  and  will  always 
be  m<H«  or  less  thus  occupied,  and  it  is  fiot  unlikely,  that  at  some 
future  period,  the  latter  grounds  may  be,  to  some  extent,  devbted 
to  the  cultivation  of  flee.  But  as  a  whole,  the  State  is,  beyond 
controversy,  much  better  adapted  to  a  pastural  than  an  agricultu* 
lal  use;  the  climate,  seasons  and  natural  capabilities  bdng  clearly 
&vorable  to  such  a  destination.  It  canliot,  in  my  belief,  become 
an  Agricultural  State. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  profitLsss  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in 
a  plain  way,  upon  the  causes  that  produce  the  periodical  winds 
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experienced  heve,  and  annual  droughts  and  lains  that  oontipiiey 
alternately,  about  one  half  of  the  year,  of  which  so  much  is  said. 
Speculations  are  often  made  by  travelers  on  these  ^ubjeoto,  but  I 
will  venture  a  simple  theory  accounting  tor  both,  in  a  mai^ner 
satis&ctory  to  myself;  ^nd  never,  to  mj  Ipiowledge,  advanced  by 
others.  These  periodical  changes  are  nearly  uniform,  although 
not  equally  severe  in  the  degree  of  drought  or  wet  experienced. 
I  have  here  no  authors  to  consult,  and  as  ideas  are  what  I  desire 
to  communicate,  shall  content  myself  with  plain  language,  that 
while  it  may  lack  teohnicality,  }  hope  Ofiay  be  intelligible. 
The  winds  on  the  Pacific  coa^t  commence  their  annual  cvrren^ 
from  the  north-west,  about  the  first  of  May*  As  the  su^  approach- 
es the  northern  latitudes  at  that  season,  the  immense  bodies  of 
ice  tn  the  polar  rej^ons  begin  to  dissolve,  and  rarefaction  of  the 
eold  atmosphere  takes  place  there,  to  a  vast  extent.  Simultar 
neously,  as  the  sun  recedes  from  the  south,  a  correspondent  con- 
densation of  the  atmosphere  ensues,  in  that  reg[ion.  As  the  rare- 
Ikction  at  the  north  goes  on,  v^nt  is  naturaJI;^^  sought  by  the 
8W<jllen  air.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  condensation  progresses  in  the 
south,  the  vacuup^  produced  must  be  supplied  from  abroad,  and  a 
current  of  air  is,  by  tjie  operation  of  both  these  causes,  hence  crea- 
ted, by  obvious  natural  laws.  This,  current,  which  is  no  other. 
than  the  winds  under  notice,  continues  as  long  as  the  causes  ope- 
rate, and  ceaSjBS  whfsn  th^  ^un  retires  towards  the  south. 

At  this  period,  or  a])out  the  first  of  November,  commences  the 
counter-action,  and  the  winds,  though  less  strong,  or  less  felt,  per- 
haps, because  more  bland,  prevail  from  the  opposite  direction,  f^xr 
nearly  the  same  length  of  time — six  months.  From  these  pheno- 
mena, as  remote  causes,  I  deduce  a  theory  to  account  fqi*  the  ^Itq;- 
nate  wet  and  dry*,  sea^ns ;  and  I  will  barely  state  the  outline,  not 
having  time,  at,  present,  if  I  were  able,  to  go  into  a  scientific  detail 
of  minor  considerations  bearing  upon  the  question.  These  west- 
erly winds  constantly  drive  the  rain  clouds  landward,  so  that  for 
six  months,  none,  or  few  of'them  eaif  reach  the  coast,  oi:  approaofi 
near  it^  and  foi:  a  like  reason,  when i^e  current  of  wind  sets  from;. 
the  interior  towarda  the  coast,  the  clouds  all  take  that  direction^  ; 
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and  are  discharged  upon  the  districts  orer  which  they  are  driven. 
The  exhalations  and  their  condensation  and  descent  in  the  form 
of  rain,  though  a  subject  of  great  interest,  cannot  here  be  discussed; 
and  I  will  not  take  time  to  prove,  that  the  rain  clouds  in  this 
region  are  filled  by  vapor  arising  from  the  earth  only,  but  by  care- 
ful observation  for  fifteen  months,  am  led  to  believe  this  to  be  the 
fact. 

That  the  process  of  forming  rain  clouds  Is  constantly  going  on 
cannot  be  denied,  and  the  water  thus  collected  must  somewhere 
fall.  In  the  absence  of  any  strong  current  of  wind  prevailing  in 
one  direction,  this  vapor,  when  sufficiently  condensed  in  the  up- 
per regions  of  the  atmosphere,  would  be  discharged  again  upon 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain  in  the  vicinity  of  its  origin.  But  a 
strong  wind  operating  constantly  to  drive  these  clouds  in  one  di- 
rection, would  leave  dry  the  districts  of  country  over  which  it 
passed,  unless  a  supply  were  constantly  kept  up  to  the  windward. 
These  clouds,  then,  being  driven  towards  the  interior  and  south- 
ward, during  the  summer,  cause  the  rains  in  the  central  portions 
of  the  continent,  at  that  season.  So  when  the  current  changes, 
and  the  winds  prevail  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  rains  fall  in 
the  upper  latitudes,  and  nearer  the  coast.  For  reasons  that  are 
obvious,  if  this  theory  be  based  upon  the  true  philosophy,  the 
eflfects  thus  produced,  are  less  sensible  in  r^ons  farther  removed 
from  the  central  action  of  the  prime  cause.  Consequently,  in 
higher  latitudes,  and  remote  from  the  sea  coast,  we  find  the  seasons 
more  equable  in  this  respect,  and  f^ee  from  extremes  of  alternate 
drought  and  rain. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society, 

I  am  most  respectfully  yours, 
H,  G.  WARNER. 

Specimens  of  Timber,  &c.,  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Oak  from  the  Sacramento   Valley. — lliere  are   several  species 
of  oak  in  California,  some  of  which  resemble  the  oaks  of  the 
Eadtem  States.   The  specimen  sent  is  similar  in  growth  and  foliage 
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to  the  eastern  white  oak,  though  it  is  both  more  graceful  and  btoQ- 
tiful.  Another  species  somewhat  iresembles  the  rock  oak,  espe- 
cial! j  for  its  glossj  leaves.  They  grow  in  almost  all  situations, 
and  upon  the  plains  and  prairies  appear  much  like  the  timber 
upon  the  openings  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin^  their  foliage  is, 
however,  much  finer.  The  timber  of  these  oaks  has  not  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  £ast^n  oaks.  Tiiere  is  a  dwarf  live  oak 
nbounding  here,  that  in  its  oreepiQg  habit  forms  the  most  dense 
and  impenetrable  chapparal ;  a  sajb  covert  for  the  wild  beasts  that 
inhabit  the  country.  Some  of  these  dniarib  make  fine  shades  and 
are  very  picturesque  in  appearance. 

Red  Wood. — The  timber  commonly  Imown  by  this  name,  seems 
to  be  a  species  of  cedar,  as  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  latter  in 
some  particulars.  The  wood,  excepting  a  thin  sap,  is  brown,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  color  of  red  cedar ;  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
more  like  that  of  the  arbor  vitse.  The  timber  is  firm  and  heavy, 
and  in  this  resembles  the  red  cedar,  though  it  is  n^t  so  fine  in 
texture.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  tree,  is  its 
enormous  size :  forty-five  feet  in  circumference,  and  200  feet  high 
is  no  uncommon  measurement  of  one  of  these  trees,  and  they  are 
found  larger  and  taller  than  this;  they  split  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  building  timber  manufiictured  from  them  is  equal  to 
any.  The  red  woods  abound  on  the  coast  range  of  mountains,  as 
also  to  some  extent  in  the  Great  Sierras*  The  timber  is  said  to  be 
very  durable. 

Sycamore. — This  tree  resembles  the  common  button-wood  of  the 
east,  though  the  leaves  are  smaller,  and  more  like  white  maple^ 
and  the  seed  is  produced  in  a  small  stem  of  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  studded  with  balls,  a  little  similar  to  those  of  the  button-* 
wood.  It  is  a  more  graceful  tree,  and  in  the  open  plain  is  oflten» 
quite  stately.  It  is  common  on  the  rivers  of  the  upper  country 
and  the  a4jacent  plains. 

fVillaw. — ^Tliis  abounds  upon  the  rivers  and  low  lands,  and  espe* 
cially  on  the  borders  of  the  Thulares ;  and  although  there  seems 
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to  be  more  Ham  one  species,  yet  tliat  moat  common  is  similar  in 
growth  to  tlie  large  brown  willow  in  the  East,  found  in  like  situa- 
tions. On  the  Sacramento,  Feather  and  Tuba  rivers,  the  banks 
are  often  lined  with  them,  growing  thick  and  slender.  They  are 
of  little  value,  like  nearly  all  the  species  of  willow. 

Chegon  Pine, — ^The  growth  of  this  tree,  which  is  abundant  on 
the  Columbia  river  and  its  tributaries,  is  unlike  that  of  some  of 
the  eastern  pines.  It  resembles  flie  s^Hruce,  while  the  timber  l9 
nearly  like  that  of  the  yellow  pine.  The  height  to  which  the  Ore^ 
gon  pine  attains,  is  wonderful.  It  being,  not  unfrequenfly  300 
feet,  as  many  assert.  The  trees  grow  remarkably  slender  and 
straight.  A  liberty  pole  erected  on  Ibe  Plata  in  San  Francisco, 
July  4, 18S0,  brought  from  the  Columbia  river,  is  thirteen  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  110  feet  long — ihe  top  being  cut  off 
.  where  it  is  ibur  inches  thick.  It  is  almost  perfectly  straight  and 
dear  of  knots.  The  timber  ot  this  pine  is  verf  valuable  for  build- 
ing, is  used  here,  to  a  great  extent '  for  piles,  in  building  over  the 
Winter. 

California  Raspberries. — The  specimen  herewith  sent  was  pio- 
cured  from  Humbolt  Bay,  about '  200  miles  up  the  coast,  north 
of  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  perceived  that  flie  fruit  resembled 
the  common  Antwerp  of  our  gardens,  and  the  color  of  the  berries 
is  yellow  and  red,  corresponding  to  the  colors  of  the  garden  fruit. 
There  is  little  difference  between  these  and  the  garden  berries,  ex- 
cept in  size,  and  in  this  there  is  quite  a  contrast.  The  bush,  or 
iree  as  it  might  be  called,  is  also  rcainarkaMei  It  is  hot  uncommon 
to  see  it  tliree  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  growing  10  or  15 
feet  high — and  this  leads  to  thb  inevitable  conclusion,  that  it  must 
be  of  pier^mial  growth.  This  fiuit  is  abundant  on  the  northern 
coast,  and  much  of  the  inland  upper  country. 

California  Oats. — ^This  grain  differs  from  this  American  and  En- 
glish oats,  as  will  appear  by  the  specimen  sent.  It  grows  sponla- 
neously  in  many  parts .  of  Calilbrma,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
universally  disseminated.    Upon  the  Contra  Costa,  bordering  the 
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bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  east,  on  much  of  the  plains  upon  the 
sea  coast  far  south,  and  in  the  valleys  and  extensive  prairies  lying 
upon  the  north  of  the  bay,  these  oats  abound.  Tliey  grow  more 
or  less  luxuriant,  according  to  the  richn^s  of  the  soil,  but  gene 
rally  very  thick,  coverhig  the  ground  to  the  elclufiiDn  of  almost 
all  other  v<*getation.  In  passing  up  the  bay  andjrivers,  40  qx  5^ 
miles  in  extent  may  be  seen  entirely  covered  with  them — me  vast 
and  unbroken  field  of  oats.  And  from  Vallejo  (yallay-ho)  where 
the  capital  of.  the  State  has  been  recently  located,  at  the  northern 
head  of  the  bay,  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  20  miles  towards  Sacra- 
mento, not  a  green  thing,  (not  the  smallest  tree  or  bush)  can  be 
seen,  except  this  rich  and  beautiful  clothing  of  the  hills  and  val-: 
leys,  as  far  inland  as  the  eye  can  discern,  these  oats  in  favora- 
ble situations,  sometimes  grow  six  or  seven  feet  high.  They  afford 
immense  quantities  of  feed  lor  thousands  of  cattle  and  horses,  that' 
may  at  all  times  be  seen  on  some  parts' of  these  fields,  and  a  plen- 
tiful supply  for  wild  game,  such  as  Elk,  Deer,  Antelope,  Hares,  &c. 
that  aboimd  on  the  plains. 

American  Oate.-r^When  these  are  cultivated  in  this  coimtr|r,  the^ 
grow  most  lilxurianily,  as  a  small  speciiben  heorewitib  sent  shdws; 
The  tw^o  plants  are  not  seleeted  as  singular /and  Enusual-proditch 
tions.  Large  fields  were  this  year  harvested  of  the  same  eha^ae^ 
ter,  and  I  have  seen  immense  quantities  of  them,  of  which  this  is 
only  a  faiy  specimen.  They  thrash  no  oats  in  this  couiitry  yet, 
bnt  cut' them  before  th^  are  fully  ripe^  and  pre^  tiiem  into  bales 
like  hay,  and  sell  them,  as  they  <k  immais^  quantttil^siof  nativd 
oats,  by  the  ton.  It  should  be  observed,  that  native  oats  grow 
much  heavier,  in  general,  when  the  ground  is  cultivated.  Ameri- 
ean  oats  will  grow  from  five  to  seven  ftet  high — ^prop^ly  culti- 
Tated ;  whether  they  would  fill  weU,]  am  not  aware,  though  some 
of  them  seem  to  be  tolerably  heavy. 

NoTfe.— Id  the  f»ckage  tent,  iHll  be  fbtonA  a  ttoM  brafaA  ^  tb^  wMto  (Ak;  ^th  s  Wl 
•ttvohed,  and  also  a  stem  from  the  Sycamore  wi(h  the  seed  balls.  These  eak  balls,  being 
flfbnndant  on  many  of  the  trees,  give  them  a  rery  "beAntifcil  ai^f^eaifanoe,  i<e«emb1ing  oranges, 
or  lemons,  and  aboat  the  same  size.  (Ty^Xhis  branch  of  oak  ivas  cut-  from  a  fine  tree  in  ^oc^ 
mmenU)  city.  The  identical  tree  on  tvhieh  was  hnng,  one  night  last  Spring,  by  the  mob,  A  man 
who  committed  murder  in  the  street.  I  took  it  from  that  tree  because  H  was  mostconveniejit. 
It  is  a  fine  old  tree,  abont  three  feet  in  diameter,  standing,  1  think,  in  Seventh,  between  K. 
ftnd  L.  streets. 

KoTB. — Specimens  of  the  timber  and  oats  are  deposited  in  themnsenm  of  the  Society. 

July,  1851.  H.  a.  WARNER. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEW-TORK,  . 

-{From  1th  United  States  Census,) 

By  J(«ii  Delafield,  Oaklakds,  Scnixul  Coi?iitt. 

B.  P.  JoHnsoN,  Esq.,  Secretary^  ifc. 

Dear  Sir— The  seventh  census  of  the  United  States,  (1850,)  does 
not  give  to  the  Agriculturist  data  for  computing  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  cultivated  crops  per  acre.  This  defect  is 
felt  injuriously  by  observing  and  cautious  farmers;  they  examine 
this  public  document  with  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  fluctua- 
tions of  products  in  the  aggregate  and  in  detail ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  census,  enabling  them  to  form  better  esti- 
mates of  the  supply  and  probable  demand  of  objects  demanding 
their  care  and  labor. 

It  is  one  among  many  of  the  indications  of  the  condition  of  our 
farmers,  that  documents  of  this  character  are  sought  and  examined. 
In  your  official  station  you  have  doubtless  witnessed  this  truth, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  in  most  counties  of  the  State,  the 
desire  to  possess  every  authorized  publication  purporting  to  give 
facts,  or  any  matter  leading  to  information  and  knowledge. 

The  Agricultural  statistics  of  this  State,  procured  with  your 
accustomed  o^:e  from  the  Department  at  Washington  is  before  me, 
for  which  I  thank  you,  and  movr  offer  a  digest  in  a  form  which 
may  be  useful  to  the  State  Society  and  to  our  iGEirming  interests. 

When  examining  this  document,  the  first  desire  of  the  farmer  is 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  his  own  county,  and  the  adjoining 
counties;  with  a  view,  therefore,  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  each 
county  of  the  State  in  a  condensed  form,  the  tables  have  been  re- 
constructed, or  so  modified  as  to  show  the  products  of  a  county  in 
one  column.  Guide  numbers  are  affixed  to  the  items  and  to  the 
names  of  counties  for  greater  facility  of  reference. 
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A  table  is  also  prepared  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
products  of  the  State,  since  the  year  1845.  This  table,  in  con- 
nection with  the  able  paper  of  Mr.  Randal,  at  page  380  of  the 
Society's  Transactions  for  1845,  gives  a  comparative  view  of  Stale 
^ricoltural  products,  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

[Ag.  Trans.,  1852.]  28 
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An  examination  of  the  fonsgolng :  tubles  calls  attention  to  the 
following  facts: 

In  the  j&LT  1840.  fhepopulaticMi  of 'the  State  was  2,428,921.  In 
1845,  it  was  2,6!Di,495^vid  i^  1850  it  was  S,Q98,818,  showing  an 
increase  of  ten  years  at  27.7-iOO  per  cent. 


The  area  of  the  State  comprises  46,085  square  miles,  or  29,494,- 
400  acres.  .  Of  this  ^rea,  1 9,1 19/)88  acres  were  visited  andreported 
by  the  Marshals,  under  the  requirements  of  the  acts  for  taking  the 
late  census — ^thus  ledvin&c  10,375,312  acres,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  State  without  examination-  or  report.  Another  feature  of  the 
surface  of  the  State  i^,  the  iiicrease  of  improved  acres,  within  five 
years;  they  amount . to  671,692  acres — leaving  6,710,720  unim- 
proved. This  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  construction  of 
railroads,  plank  roads  and  other  means  of  communication  with 
markets,  hitherto  unapproachable. 

Butter  has  increased  in  quantity, 264,361  pounds. 

Cheese,  do  do         12,991,437     do 

and  the  hay  crop  has  been  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  25,796  tons. 

Thus  far  the  cei^siis  report  intends  to  present  facts.  The  value 
of  farms,  of  stock,  and  implements,  being  estimates,  and  nece^Sa^ 
rily  uncertain  data,  thoy  afford  but  little  infcH'mation  interesting  to 
the  farmer.  The  absence  of  information  as  to  the  quantities  of 
grass  seed,  of  h6ps,  flax  sfeed,  Inaple  Sugar,  and  molasses ;  also  of 
honey  and  bees  wax,  ^t  periods  anterior  to  1850,  prevents  any 
comparison  with  the  recent  <5ensus. 

It  cannot  be  &irly  questioned  that  the  information  obtained  and 
diffused  by  the  several  acts  authorising  the  general  -census  of  the 
Union,  has  saved  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  nation.  Neither 
can  it  be  doubted  that  this  information  has  directed  agricultural 
labor  into  more  profitable  channels  than  was  before  practiced ;  yet, 
until  a  more  perfect  system  of  agricultural  statistics  shall  have 
been  digested  and  matured,  presenting  to  the  farmer  a  full,  relia- 
ble, and  plain  array  of  facts,  he  can  only  approa^ch  the  results  of 
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labor^  the  supply  of  products,  and  ithe  power  to  folfll  the  demand 
for  such  products.  The  rapid  increase  of  koowledge  afiftongthe 
farmers  of  this  nation,  seems  to  demand  this  more  perfect  system 
for  the  coUectioii  of  jSEtcts  relating  to  otir  ptat  natiimal  resources, 
as  well  as  to  the  elements  of  oar  industry  and  toill 

Since  the  year  1845,  a  deerease  has  ocehrred  ill  the  following 
products,  viz :  .  /  i 

Wheat  has  decreased 270,272  bushels. 

Peas  and  beans, 1,182,054      " 

Buckwheat, 450,724      « 

Potatoes, •    7,255,056      « 

As  affecting  the  means  of  sustenance,  it  will  be  further  noticed 
that, 
Milch  cows  have  decreased  in  number,  ../.•••.••••        68,066 

Other  cattle, 126,525 

Sheep, 2,990,624 

Swine, • 566,092 

Horses  have  also  decreased  in  number  equal  to  58,141,  which 
may  be  viewed  as  a  loss  of  labor  equal  to  the  force  of  348,846  men. 

It  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  animal  and  vegetable  food 
has  decreased  while  population  has  increased,  and  a  larger  area  of 
soil  has  been  called  into  service  for  production. 

Wool  has  decreased  since  1845  to  the  extent  of  3,793,527  lbs., 
and  flax  1,956,485  lbs. 

Attention  will  naturally  be  drawn  to  the  facts  that  while  the 
elements  of  human  food  and  raiment  have  decreased  in  quantity, 
an  increase  has  taken  place  in  grains  largely  used  for  distillation 
and  lor  the  production  of  materials  for  manufacturing  puj^ses, 
viz  : 

Indian  corn  has  increased 3,136,286  bushels. 

Rye, 1,181,860      « 

Oat  crop, 228,168      « 

Barley, 476,354      « 

Dairy  products  have  also  been  increased. 
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ToUi  slTi  hare  labored  much  and  fixr  many  years  to  isqxroTe  tibls 
important  hmneh  of  ottrfiuouBg  interest,  and  whil^  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  your  untiriiig  26al.inoui  behalf ,  regrets  wiU  arise  tbat  in  the 
eontinaed  absenee  of  the  desired  infomatioo,  we  too  often  witaeflB 
much  labor  lost  or  wasted  in  noBooeesafol  attempts  to  increase  the 
products  of  the  soil ;  and  labor  lost  by  reason  of  erroneousor  doubt- 
ful estimates,  lesding  to  wromg  caleohitions  in  regard  to  prospec 
tiye  cultivation.  Respectfully  yours, 

h  DELAilELD. 
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ALLEGANY. 
Report.  James  Wilson,  president. 
The  Animal  Fair  was  held  at  Angelica,  Oct.  1st  and  2d,  and  was 
ftilly  attended.  The  show  of  cattle  and  sheep,  taken  in  regard  to 
numbers  and  good  qualities,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  previ- 
ous year.  Of  swine  and  poultry  the  exhibition  was  quite  limited. 
Carriages  were  shown  highly  creditable  to  our  mechanics,  and  the 
display  of  plows,  harrows,  horse-ralces,  and  other  implements,  was 
first  rate.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  departments  were  very  fairly 
represented. 

The  ladies'  department  of  domestic  articles  was  as  pe£feot  m 
coold  have  been  expected,  eviiiicing  much  skill  and  taste.  Th# 
qMcimens  of  butter  and  cheese  were  such  as  should  oonviiioe  every 
one  that  All^any  county  should  and  will  rank  as  one  of  fh^  first 
dairy  counties  in  the  State.  The  iact  that  a  member  of  our  socle* 
ty  obtained  tke  first  premium  on  butter  at  the  last  State  FaiT)  is 
dceided  proof  of  the  above  opimou. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  say  th^t  the  so- 
ciety is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  As  to  members,  it  is  on  the 
increase,  several  having  become  such  (h)m  towns  from  which  be- 
fore  we  have  had  few  or  none.  I  have  no  doubt  but  with  judi- 
cious or  good  management  it  will  continue  to  prosper..  This,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  I  transmit,  and  if  it  tends  in  the  least  to  promote 
the  great  cause  of  agriculture,  the  desire  of  one,  at  least,  is  gratified'. 

The  annual  eleetioii  was  held  on  the  3d  day  of  the  fidr.  The  fi>^^ 
lowing  officers  weVe  ielected:  Joel  Carr,  of  AlmdUd,  President; 
£2Ta  Starr,  of  Angelica,  Secretary ;  James  LockhaM,  of  Angelica, 
Treasurer ;  and  eight  Vlce-PSresidents. 
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Receipts  and  ExpmdUures. 

Amount  on  hand  Jan.  Ist^  1851,  cash, $241  76 

Cash  received  for  book, » 6  00 

Cash  from  members, 122  00 

Cash  from  State  Tr^a3urGr ... ., 93  00 

(462  76 
Paid  premiums, • 217  64 


Balance  on  hand, $245  12 


Towii  Association. 

Centrevilhy  Allegany  County, 
B.  P.  Johnson,.  Esq.,  ^ec^y^  State  Agricultural  Society : 

.Sir: — ^When  we  wrote  to  you  for  information  in  relation  to 
forming  an  association  for  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts,  I 
thought  that  we  as  an  association  should  hold  a  correspondence 
With  ihe  State  Society j  for  by  so  doing  it  iwould  be  a  benefit  to 
both.  .  I  prepat«d  a  letter  last  spring  to  send  to  you  and  carried  it 
^  my  associate  iin  office  lb  review  and  forward  th^  same  to  yoa, 
4tnd  I  did  not  know  but  M  was  sent  till  late  in  the  aea^bn,  he  hay« 
ing  gone  •  t^st.  We  coniiliMed  that  we  Would  not  write  nntfl 
after  the  d^tion  and  fair..  Th^  fair  was  held  on  th6.28th  day  of 
October  last.  Owing  to  the  latoness  of /the  season,  the  wehtlidr 
was  rather  unfavorable,  but  such  was  the  interest  xnanifested  on 
the  occasion,  that  the  people  collected  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
the  town,  but  from  the  adjoipirig  towns^  at  an  early  hour.  We 
had  tl^e  greatest  collection  of  people  tliat  was  ev^r  together  in 
Centreville  on  any  occasion.  TKe  show  of  horses  was  very  fine ; 
some  forty  in  number  were  entered,  amongsi  which  were  some  of 
the  beist  stallions  in  the  pouuty ..  The  matched  an5  draught  horses 
attracted  much  attention,  while  the  mares  and  colts  on  the  ground 
dibwed  an  inor^asing  interest  in  Xhh  inlprovfix^nt  of  that  most  no- 
ble animal  the  hor^. .  Q£  'uoat  eatt^,  tfa^show  was. large;  ten  or 
twelveipair  of  lime  matched  ox,en  were  on  the.  ground,  jjaostly,  c[f 
native  breed.    The  number  axid  thequality  of  the  Meers,^ve  evt- 
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denee  of  quite  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  that  l»ranch  of 
husbandry.  Of  cows,  the  number  was  rather  limited^  enough^ 
however,  to  show  the  interest  that  is  &lt  in  th^  dairy  business  that 
is  carried  on  quite  extensively  in  the  town.,  The  .number  <]|f  8heei> 
was  rather  liioiited/' compared  with  what  the  town  might  do. 
There  was  five  pens  on  exhibition,  wholly  of^  merinoes  of  excellent 
quality;  they  were  pronounced  by  difiinterestedi  persons,  equal  to 
any  in  the  county.  Of  swioe  there  was  a  good  show,  which  speak9 
well  of  the  improvemesits  which  are  fast  makings  in  thi^  town  and 
adjoining  towns.    There  were  but  a  few  coops  of  fowls. 

The  show  of  grain,  which  consisted  mostly  of  winter  and  spring 
wheat,  0Drn'£^nd  oats,  was  small.  Some  fin^  speeloi/^as,  Jstowever^ 
were  presented,  which  shows  what  our  soil  would  do  under  suita-^ 
ble  cultivation.  Of  roots  and  vegetables,  th^e  was  a  full  supply 
of  all  except  the  potato,  which  has  nearly  failed  with  us. .  Of. 
fruit,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  moat  of  the  early  fiiuita 
were  gone ;  of  fall  and  winter  fruits  there  was  as  good:  a  display  afi 
can  be  produced  in  the  county,  and  I  might  say  in  Western  New-'^ 
York.  The  samples  of  butter  and  cheese'  from  this  town  and  thasS 
adtjoining,  showed  the  deep  interest  that  is  felt  in*  Ihat.  staplid  of) 
Allegany  county^  Of  domestic  articles  the  show  wa^  imposing  $ 
the  rich  coverlet,  the  solid  carpet,  all  of  home  manufacture ;  also 
of  various  articles  of  linen  'and  woolen  goods  on  exhibition,  together 
with  the  knitting  and  fiiie  needle  work,  gave  evidence  of  theddep 
interest  which  is  felt  by  the  mothers  for  the  education  of  their 
daughters ;  and  what  added  still  more  to  the  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  show,  was  the  harmoty  and  good  feelings  which  prevailed 
throughout  every  part  of  it.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
and  the  necessary  arrangements  not  having  been  made,  we  had  no 
plowing  match.  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Journal,  which  I  think 
is  just  the  thing  that  we  f^upiers  want.  The  Journal  with  the 
package  of  pamphlets  that  you  sent  us  when  we  .first  organized, 
together  with  four  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Socieity , 
and  one  volume  of  the  Institute,  presented  to  us  by  the  Treastirer' 
of  the  County  Society  in  September  last— of  these  few  bookd  we  have 
formed  a  libraiy  for  the  benefit  of  the  members,  returnable  monthly. 
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The  Association  meets^  or  rather  the  members,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  when  the  various  topics  pertaining  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  are  fireelj  discussed ;  as  most 
of  the  members  are  patrons  of  some  agricultural  paper,  the  various 
items  of  information  set  forth  by  each,  is  more  readily  disseminated 
throughout  the  Society,  than  otherwise  would  be  done.  We  have 
a  committee  of  five  persons,  called  the  mechanical  committee, 
whose  duty  it  is,  First,  when  there  is  any  improvement  or  patent- 
right,  with  which  our  country  is  flooded,  is  brought  within  the 
limits  of  the  association,  to  examine  its  constructi<Hi,  and  carefally 
study  its  operations  and  bearings  upon  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Secondly,  when  a  person  wants  to  make  a  building  of  any  descrip- 
tion, wiA  which  he  Is  not  particularly  acquainted,  he  lays  the 
case  before  the  committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consult  with  him  and 
assist  him  in  drawing  bis  plan,  and  give  him  the  amount  and  cost 
of  mat^ii^  and  the  cost  of  construction,  and  such  other  infoi^ 
mation  as  he  may  desire.  Then,  there  is  another  committee  of 
flvO)  called  the  examination  committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass 
through  the  association  at  least  once  a  year;  visit  every  man'^ 
fitfm,  and  suggest  such  improvements  as  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  the  committee  and  the  owner  may  dictate,  and  repent  to  tbe 
association  the  condition  which  each  farm  is  in,  and  also  the  fann 
which  is  best  cultivated.  The  benefits  arising  from  this  associa- 
tion are  incalculable,  the  impetus  given  to  the  farmer  by  clearing 
cat  and  bringing  into  cultivation,  lands  which  were  nearly  useless, 
is  manifest  in  every  part  of  the  association. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  CUDWOBTH, 

Carresp^mimg  CSonu 


CAYUGA.     ^ 

!Refobt.    Ltman  Sherwood,  pres't. 

The  Annual  Fahr  of  the  Cayuga  County  Agrictfltural  Socie^,  was 

held  at  Auburn  on  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  October,  1851.    The 

days  were  favorable,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  various  animals  and 

articles  usually  exhibited  on  such  occasions  were  more  numerous 
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than  ever  before*  The showof  cattle  WB&fine,  of  all  deseiiptions'; 
the  show  of  fat  oxen  exceeded  the  show  at  Rochester,  as  well  in 
numbers  as  in  qualitj. 

The  diq>la7  of  matched  horses  were  also  very  fine,  and  more 
by  half  than  at  any  preceding  show  as  regards  nimibers.  The 
show  of  sheep  was  very  good — some  very  choice  ones  in  all  the 
classes.  There  were  8ome  Prench  Merinoes  on  the  ground  which 
attracted  some  attention,  as  there. is  quite  an  excitement  in  this 
county  as  regards  that  class  of  sheep.  Some  very  excellent  and 
improved  varieties  of  fowls,  and  extra  selection  of  fruit  were 
shown,  as  also  many  new  and  improved  implements  of  husbandry. 

The  fiurmers  of  the  county  are  seeing  the  necessity  of  draining, 
and  ate  using  a  great  many  tile.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  clay 
land  in  this  vicinity  that  needs  draining,  and4]jrain8  made  of  tile  are 
more  durable  than  those  made  of  stone.  The  land  that  five  years 
ago  would  not  raise  wheat,  last  year  bore  as  fine  wheat  as  evet  was 
seen,  and  all  owing  to  the  drains.  They  are  also  using  the  dril- 
ling  machines  to  put  in  their  spring  and  winter  grains ;  they  find 
a  saving  of  seed  as  well  as  much  uniformity  of  crops,  especially 
the  wheat.  The  wheat  crop  was  very  muoli  destroyed  by  the 
M midge"  here  this  last  harvest^  and  has  discouraged  quite  it 
number  of  formers. 

This  society  has  for  the  last  three  years  adopted  the  plan  of  the 
State  Society  in  putting  up  a  fence  and  charging  an  admittance 
fee,  by  which  tiiey  hdve  been  able  to  pay  thdr  premiums.  They 
have  received  from  all  subscriptions  and  memberships,  $681 ;  have 
paid  in  premiums  $280,  and  have  to  pay  in  winter  about  $50,  and 
leaving  a  balance  of  over  |100.    Our  expenses  at  Fair  were  quite 

We  are  to  have  a  meeting  in  January,  to  determine  whether  we 
have  permanent  grounds,  by  making  a  stock  company,  every  $15 
entitling  a  person  to  membership,  and  any  surplus  f und^  after 
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paying  premiums  and  expenses  arie  to  be  refunded  to  the  stock- 
holders. It  appears  to  me,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  Society 
can  pay  such  premiums  as  it  should.  ' 

Q^c«r*— Lyman  Sherwood,  President ;  C.  A.  Parsons,  Treasurer ; 

H.  H.  Bostwick,  Secretary ;  and  a  Vice  President  for  each  town  in 

thccOunty. 

Beceipts  from  all  soureeSj^ • $681  06 

Paid  prem.,  $271.00,  expenses  $247.11,  bal.  $162.98,    681 .06 

Products^  Cayuga  CaurU^^  sent  to  market  by  railroad^  frcm  Jfoetmr 
ber^  1851,  toMarch^  1852. 
There  has  been  bought  in  this  city,  from  the  20th  November, 
1851,  up  to  March  1,  1852,  the  following  property,  and  shipped 
by  railroad  to  New-Yoxk  and  Bost6n  market,  all  the  products  of 
Oayuga  eounly,  to  wit:  6,826  dressed  hogs,  weighiiig  1,382,039 
lbs.,  at  $5 .  50  per  cwt.  IS  $76,012 .  14 ;  this  is  an  increase  over  foc^ 
mer  years.  Whole  weight  about  691  tons  of  pork.  1,600  head 
of  fat  cattle  have  already  beeb  ship^,  and  600  head  more  ready 
1x>  go ;  and  here  follows  ahother  feature  inotir  market,  it  being  the 
first  time  it  has  ever  been  done ;  Mr.  Bei]i}amin  Ashby,  has  bought 
and  shipped  to  New- York,  130,000  lbs.  beef  in  the  quarters, 
dressed,  (the  quarters  only,)  at  $3.50  perc^t.,  is $4,550. 00 ;  lire 
sheep,  995;  butter  151,200  lbs. ;  wool  350,000  lbs. ;  besides  some 
300,100  lbs.  wool  bought  by  our  woolen  company  of  this  city,  for 
their  own  use.  !%»' whole  amount  paid  to'our  famiersof  this 
oounty,  for  various  products,  which  has  gone  to  t\it  eastern  mar- 
ked by  railroad  ther  past  winter,  cannot  be  less  than  $200,000. 


CHAUTAUQUE. 

REPORT.      DANIEL   WILLIAAIS,   PREs't. 

The  Pair  and  cattle  show  of  the  Chautauque  County  Society  for 
the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  was  held  in  the  village  of  Panama, 
in  the  town  of  Harmony,  Sept.  10th  and  11th,  1861,  and  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
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animals  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  the  county,  since  the  first  ^ 
oiganization  of  the  county  society.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
cattle  and  horses  that  were  ever  exhibited.  The  amount  of  pre- 
miums awarded  to  the  citizens  of  the  county,  was  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  dollars,  besides  a  goodly  number  of  State  Reports. 
The  first  day  of  the  fair  was  devoted  to  the  election  of  oflScers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  transacting  such  other  business  as  came  be- 
fore the  society.  The  officers  elected  for  1852,  were  Jonathan  S. 
Pattison,  of  Hanover,  as  President,  and  Daniel  Sherman,  Secretary. 
Our  coimty  is  improving  in  raising  stock  of  all  descriptions,  and 
the  greater  part  of  our  farmers  are  engaged  in  dairying. 

Situation^  condition^  and  products  of  the  county. 
Chautauque  is  a  large  county,  and  somewhat  rolling,  and  some- 
thing new  compared  with  the  eastern  counties.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  acres  in  the  county  is  564,230.  The  number  of  acres  im- 
proved, or  so  called  here,  is  311 ,344,  and  the -number  unimproved 
is  252,886  acres.  The  whole  county  is  very  well  watered,  and 
generally  of  a  pure  kind.  Partly  passing  thi-ough  clay  soil  and 
black  muck,  the  most  of  our  county  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  for 
which  the  greatest  proportion  of  our  products  are  butter  and 
cheese,  and  raising  stock.  There  are  raised  in  the  county,  the 
common  native  breed  of  cattle,  most  of  the  improved  breeds — Dur- 
hams,  &c.  There  are  raised  a  goodly  number  of  sheep,  and  some 
of  the  best  breeds — some  imported  French  merinoes,  and  there  are 
some  good  horses  raised  in  the  county — some  native  breeds,  and 
some  fix)m  imported  horses.  Our  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted  to 
grain  as  many  other  counties  in  the  State,  or  so  much  to  wheat  as 
it  is  to  com  and  oats.  The  land  is  timbered  with  all  kinds  of 
timber  that  grows  in  any  country — ^white  pine,  all  kinds  of  oak, 
beech,  maple,  hemlock,  white  wood,  and  hickory.  The  land 
ranges  from  $10  to  |50  per  acre,  by  the  farm,  and  lands  have  risen 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years,  and  are  still  raising  yearly  for 
farming  purposes.  There  are  no  minerals  discovered  as  yet  of  any 
amount  in  the  county.    Some  sulphur  gas  in  several  parts  of  the 

[Ag   Trans.  1852.]  30 
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eoimty  used  for  lights — flighting  Ught-houses  and  other  pablle 
buildings.  The  census  of  1850  gives  a  full  account  of  our  products 
of  all  kinds. 


CHEMUNG. 
Report.  A.  J,  Wynkoop^  Secretary, 
The  Agricultural  Society  first  organized  in  this  county  not  hay- 
ing held  a  Fair  since  the  fall  of  1849,  and  this  society  having 
abandoned  its  organization,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  call  a  pub^ 
lie  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  12th  of  April  last,  and  the 
present  Chemung  County  Agricultural  Society  organized  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  the  ejection  of  S.  L. 
Rood,  President ;  E.  C.  Frost,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Charles 
Hulett,  Treasurer,  and  A.  J.  Wynkoop,  Recording  Secretary. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  October  last,  a  Fair  was  held  at  Horse- 
heads,  which  was  well  attended,  and  the  exhibition  far  more  cre- 
ditable to  the  county  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  spirit  mani- 
fested promises  ftiture  success. 

Cash  premiums  were  awarded,  amounting  to |109  00 

The  incidental  expenses  were 21  93 

$130  93 


Several  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Sociery  and 
the  American  Institute,  were  paid  as  premiums.  The  Society 
was  ably  addressed  by  Charles  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Yates  county.  The 
fixllowinjf  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  commencing 
with  the  first  of  January,  1852 : 

S.  L.  Rood,  President,  Moreland  P.  0.,  Dix ;  eight  Vice-Presi- 
dents; E.  C.  Frost,  Catharine,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Charles 
Hulett,  Horseheads,  Treasurer;  A.  J.  W^nkoop,  Chemung,  Recording 
Secretary.  An  executive  committee  of  ten,  and  A  standing  com- 
mittee of  twenty,  were  also  chosen,  and  a  committee  of  two  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  Tates  County  Fair  as  delegates  from  this 
society. 
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Chemaiig  county  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popuktion  and  wealth, 
the  railroad  fiicllities  for  marketing  all  kinds  of  produce,  haye 
given  a  new  tepetus  not  only  to  the  agricultural,  but  to  the  entire 
indnstriail  interests  of  this  county,  and  nothing  is  now  needed  to 
place  the  farming  interests  upon  a  par  with  the  other  portions  of 
our  State,  but  the  more  general  dissemination  of  scientific  agricul- 
tural knowledge.  This  knowledge,  so  essential  to  the  entire  farm- 
ing community,  ean  be  no  where  so  well  and  thoroughly  learn* 
ed,  as  at  Agricultural  schools.  It  is  a  &vorite  theoiy  of  mine, 
that  it  is  not  only  better,  but  far  cheaper,  to  properly  edu- 
cate the  child,  than  to  apprehend,  try,  convict,  and  support  in 
prison,  the  criminaL  If  this  theory  be  true,  then  every  principle 
of  charity  and  true  philanthropy  calls  loudly  upon  the  great  State 
of  New-York  to  exert  her  power,  resources  and  influence,  in  pro- 
viding the  means  cf  so  educating  every  child,  that  they  probably 
will  become  useful  and  virtuous  citiasens ;  and  where  could  the 
poor  be  so  cheaply  aid  efEBctually  educated,  both  intellectually 
and  physically,  and  so  thoroughly  trained  in  habits  of  industry 
that  would  insure  independence,  as  upon  a  farm  connected  with 
an  Agricultural  College  ?  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  proper 
effort  will  be  omitled  to  induce  the  Legislature,  at  its  present  ses- 
sion, to  ^laot  the  necessary  laws  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tk)ns  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Gov.  Fish. 

A  school  thus  oiiganized,  would  afford  opportunities  for  educa- 
ting  teachers  to  takechaigeof  town  and  county  agricultural  schools, 
and  thus,  in  a  few  years,  these  advantages  might  be  extended  to 
the  entire  State,  and  perhaps  to  other  States  and  countries.  It 
is  not  sufBk^ient  that  the  sons  of  lumers  should  be  taught  to 
read  and  write  in  order  that  they  may  become  useftJ  and  i^pecta^ 
ble,  but  they  should  receive  such  an  education  as  would  quality 
them  to.  prosecute  the  business  of  farming  successfully ;  and  every 
child  should  form  habits  of  industry,  said  be  systematically  trained 
to  some  useful  business  that  would  secure  to  them  when  ttef  ^ 
arrive  at  years  of  maturity  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest 
support* 
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By  a  jadicions  coarse  of  legislation  it  seems  to  me  that  tbonsands 
who  now  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  might,  without 
greatly  increasing  the  burthens  of  taxation,  be  so  titined  in  agri- 
cultural schools  as  to  become  usefurl  and  respectable  citizens.  The 
money  that  is  now  expended  to  apprehend,  try,  oonrict  and  sup- 
port criminals  in  this  State,  would  go  very  fav  towards  defraying^ 
the  expenses  of  educating  the  destitute,  and  thus  change  their  d^- 
tiny  from  pauperism  and  crime  to  respectability  and  future 
usefulness. 

The  graduates  of  such  a  school  as  is  contemplated  would  be- 
taught  sdentiflcally,  practically  and  thoroughly,  all  that  pertains 
to  agriculture,  so  that  when  they  leave  this  school  they  would  be 
prepared  to  begin  the  business  of  Arming  when  the  old  man  of 
three  score  and  ten  leaves  it.  What  an  immense  advantage  this 
would  give  the  young  farmer,  to  have  al)  the  practical  knowledge 
which  the  aged  have  heretofore  acquired  by  a  long  life  of  toil,  and 
attained  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of  not  only  time  and  labor  bat 
money. 

This  college  and  farm,  as  suggested  by  the  committee  should  be 
located  in  a  central  part  of  the  State,  and  upon  the  line  of  a  rail- 
road, where  it  would  be  easy  of  access  both  to  pupils  and  visitors, 
for  the  design  of  the  institution  should  be  to  give  instruction  to 
not  only  pupils  but  every  farmer  who  will  visit  it.  This 
may  be  done  by  making  the  buidings  and  every  thing  per 
taining  to  the  farm,  models  of  imitation,  hence  great  care  and 
sound  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  and  improve- 
ment of  the  farm,  the  location  and  construction  of  buildings, 
fences,  drains,  tillage,  ftc,  fcc.,  all  of  which  should  be  done  with 
reference  to  convenience  and  durability,  and  as  little  fer  show  as 
correct  taste  will  permit.  Here  every  farmer  of  our  State  would 
feel  at  liberty  to  visit,  and  doubtless  would  receive  many  valuable 
hints ;  and  if  a  diary  was  open  for  the  remarks  of  all,  undoubtedly 
many  valuable  suggestions  would  be  left  in  exchange  for  the  in- 
formation received.  This  institution  might  al^  be  made  a  depos- 
itory, where  not  only  every  improved  farming  implement  could  be 
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seen  and  te^d,  but  the  best  Tarieties  of  graia  and  other  seeds 
procured  and  exchanged,  with  all  the  information  necessary  for 
tlie  cultivation  of  e^ch ;  thus  this  institution  would  greatly  benefit 
the  aged  as  well  as  the  young.  The  farm  should  bf  cultivated  so 
-as  to  yield  the  largest  profit  on  Ae  investment ;  and  the  labor 
required*!  performed  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  students  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  several  professors,  so  that  eVery  princi- 
ple contained  in  the  lesson  could  be  clearly  and  piaetteally  illus- 
trated and  understood,  for  theoretical  Imowledge  without  practice 
is  of  little  use  to  the  farmer. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  health  and  strenglhof  constitution, 
4ind  correcting  the  false  notion  too  common  among  students,  and 
the  young  generally^  that  it  is  dishonorable  to  labor ;  every  pupil, 
the  rich  as  well  as  poor,  should  be  required  to  labor  a  portion  of 
«ach  day,  either  upon  the  farm  or  in  the  work  ^ops ;  and  to  cor- 
rect another  «rror  into  whidb  the  youth  is  lilcely  to  fall,  viz^  that 
a  fine  coat  hais  much  more  to  do  with  character  and  respectability 
than  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  or  hands  trained  to  do  what  is  es- 
sential to  secure  our  future  prosperity,  a  uniform  should  be  estab- 
lished of  cheap  and  durable  material  and  suited  to  the  business 
of  farming;  in  addition  to  the  above  su^^estion,  periiiit  me  to  say 
by  way  of  closing  this  already  too  lengthy  communication,  that 
the  most  perfect  system  should  foe  adopted ;  every  tool  should  have 
a  place,  and  be  kept  in  its  place ;  and  all  this  should  be  regulated 
either  by  legislative  enactment,  or  rules  established  by  a  board  of 
trustees  or  managers,  and  each  student  should  be  thoroughly 
drilled  so  as  to  a<^uire  system  in  all  that  he  does ;  perhaps  there  is 
no  one  thing  which  ensures  to  the  young  greater  success  than  this 
systematic  training. 

CHENANGO. 

Report.    I,  W.  Collins,  president. 

The  Annual  Pair  of  the  Chenango  county  Agricultural  Society 

was  held  at  Norwich,  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  October,  and 

the  exhibition  of  stock  on  the  first  day  was  in  many  respects  very 

fine,  though  we  are  far  behind  some  of  our  neighboring  counties 
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in  the  pnxlactioii  of  fine  stock,  but  a  spirit  is  awaRened  upon  the 
subject  that  will  not  be  suffered  to  slumber  until  there  is  an  entire 
change  in  the  stock-growing  interests  of  tha  county.  Many  ex- 
cellent cattle  are  driven  into  this  county  from  the  western  part  of 
this  State  and  Ohio,  and  are  fed  for  New-York  market ;  some  of 
which  were  exhibited  that  reflected  much  credit  upon  those  that 
engaged  in  that  branch  of  husbandry.  Some  fine  specimens  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  of  Norwich ;  Juliand,  of  Greene;  and 
Ross,  of  Preston.  A  fine  Short-horn  bull  was  exhibited  by  W, 
H.  Amsbry,  of  Otselic ;  he  was  got  by  Meteor,  now  as  formerly 
Owned  by  George  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy ;  we  may  look  with  confi- 
dence for  an  improvement  in  the  stock  of  his  neighborhood. 

A  purebred  Devon  bull,  and  two  cows  with  their  calves  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Miner,  of  Guilford,  that  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion; they  were  fine  animals  and  the  cows  with  their  calves  were 
sold  on  the  ground,  (being  myself  the  purchaser,)  for  prices  that 
well  remunerate  for  the  raising  of  blood  stock.  Splendid  speci- 
mens of  sheep  were  on  the  ground,  among  which  were  a  pair  of 
French  merinoes,  owned  by  Messrs.  Davis,  of  Sherburne,  and  pur- 
chased  of  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Vermont.  Two  buck  lambs  of  the 
same  breed  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hakes,  of  Pitcher,  and  bred 
by  J.  A.  Taintor  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  introduction  of 
soch  animals  as  the  above,  though  few  in  number,  cannot  fail  of 
doing  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  stock  of  our  county. 
The  display  of  horses  and  colts  was  good.  Many  rare  specimens 
of  mechanism  were  exhibited,  which  show  most  conclusively  that 
the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  Chenango  county  go  hand  in  hand 
for  improyement  Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  field,  let  us 
direct  our  attention  to  the  department  under  the  special  supervi- 
sion of  the  ladies.  The  court-house  having  been  tastefully  deco- 
rated by  the  ladies  of  Norwich  and  vicinity  for  the  occasion  was 
the  center  of  attraction.  It  was  literally  filled  with  the/otr,  and 
on  all  sides  were  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  their  handy  work, 
and  to  them  are  we  indebted  for  a  great  portion  of  the  interest 
excited  at  our  fairs.  The  show  of  fruits  and  vegetables  exceeded 
any  former  exhibition.    The  show  of  the  products  of  the  dairy 
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was  quite  liiuited,  considering  the  importalice  of  jhe  dairy  inter- 
ests of  the  c<MsQityy  although  i^eiy  fine  samples  of  cheese  were 
exhibited. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  was  spent  in  examining  the 
numerous  articles  presented  for  exhibition,  and  preparing  reports 
for  the  award  of  premiums.  At  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  we  were 
summoned  to  the  Baptist  church,  where  a  large  ^and  intelligent 
audience  listened  to  an  able  address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
Bennett  of  our  county,  at  the  close  of  wliich,  the  award  of  pre- 
miums was  announced,  and  the  multitude  dispersed,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  salutary  influence  our  agricultural  society  and 
our  annual  &irs  are  exerting  upon  the  agricultund  and  mechani- 
cal interegts  of  the  county. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  society  are  as  follows: 

Cash  on  hand, |6«  95 

Received  from  State,  • « « • 122  00 

Received  at  the  door, «•••        119  99 

Voluntary  subscriptions  and  fieies  of  membership, ,  •  • .        325  00 

1633  94 
Paid  out  for  premiums  and  expenses, 483  93 

'  Balance  in  treasury,    |150  01 

The  Annual  Meetii^  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  6th  inst., 
and  the  following  ptremiums  were  awarded  on  field  crops : 
George  Davis,  best  acre  wheait,  30  btishels. 
<3eoTge  Davis        do^      rye,      30      do 
Charles  H.  Foote,  do      oats,     76      do 

Officers  for  1862.— Calvin  Cole,  of  Oxford,  President;  James 
H.  Smith  of  Norwich,  Secrcftary;  Jonathan  Wells,  of  Nc^^ich, 
Treasurer  ;  seVed  Yice-Presideats,  and  a  manager  firom  each  town 
in  the  county. 

The  following  report,  by  J.  W.  Collins,  is  In  answer  to  the  circu- 
lar issued  by  the  President  of  the  State  Society; 
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In  relation  to  Chenango  countj,  it  is  not  strictly  a  dairy,  grain, 
or  wool  growing  county ;  different  portions  of  the  county  being 
well  adapted  to  each  of  the  above. 

1.  I  consider  butter  and  cheese  to  be  the  chief  products  of  the 
county.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  officers  of  our  society  in  1849, 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  that  was  sent  to 
market,  and  the  result  was,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained, 
2,185,476  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,150,284  lbs.  of  cheese,  without 
making  any  estimate  of  the  amount  consumed  in  the  county;  and 
the  last  year  will  exhibit  a  large  increase  upon  the  above. 

2.  The  number  of  acres  occupied  iu  its  production,  would  be 
difficult  to  state.  Chenango  dairies  have  obtained  some  celebrity 
in  market,  and  I  think  that  a  large  portion  will  rank  -with  the 
first.  Yet  I  must  in  honesty  say  that  a  considerable  proportion 
sent  to  market  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

3.  The  condition  of  otiier  important  crops.  The  valley  of  the 
Chenango  is  well  adapted  to  the  oultivation  of  corn,  and  much  is 
raised.  Barley  and  oats  flourish  w^l,  and  those  crops  are  gere- 
rally  good  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  comity.  Very 
little  wheat  is  produced,  principally  spring  wheat.  The  winter 
wheat  does  very  well  in  the  valley. 

4.  Cannot  answer  as  to  increased  number  of  acres  under  tillage 

5.  Increase  of  animal  stock.  Very  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  improvement  of  breeds  until  within  the  last  three 
years,  which  have  exhibited  a  marked  improvement  in  the  breeds, 
and  more  interest  is  felt  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  preceding. 
Some  fine  Short-horns  have  been  introduced  into  the  county.  I 
have  been  engaged  for  the  last  two  years  in  rearing  a  herd  of  De- 
vons,  and  have  some  fine  animals  on  hand.  Devon  bullsjire  kept 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  I  know  of  no  ftill>bred  cows, 
excof  t  those  in  my  possession.  I  have  also  a  pure  bred  Short- 
horn cow,i)red  in  Rensselaer  county,  from  which  I  am  getting 
some  good  stock.  The  watchword  seems  to  be,  onward.  Wool- 
growing  has  formerly  been  a  prominent  business  in  our  county, 
but  the  low  prices  of  wool,  and  the  foot-rot  have  pretty  much  ex- 
terminated the  sheep  from  our  farms,  but  it  id  receiving  a  new  im- 
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pulse.  Some  valuable  sheep  of  the  French  and  Spanish  merinoes, 
have  recently  been  introduced,  and  th^e  seems  to  be  a  growing 
interest  in  the  rearing  of  the  improved  breeds  of  stock  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

6.  With  few  honorable  exceptions,  there  is  almost  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  scientific  attention  to  cultivation.  Tet  I  think  a  star  is 
rising  that  will  diffuse  its  li^t  ovel*  the  hills  and  through  the 
valleys  of  Chenango  county. 

7.  The  value  of  farms  id  pretty  much  stationary. 


CLINTON. 
Report.  Jonathan  Battey,  president. 
The  undersigned,  in  presenting  this,  the  tenth  annual  report 
from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Clinton  county,  feels  highly  grati- 
fied in  being  able  to  state  that  a  steady  advance  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  agricultural  interest  is  from  year  to  year  evidently 
going  forward.  This  is  evinced,  not  only  by  the  increased  and 
annually  increasing  interest  in  our  agricultural  fairs,  but  by  the 
general  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  farms,  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  average  of  crops,  a  greater  attention  to  improvement  hi 
breeding  and  the  management  of  stock,  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved farm  implements,  increased  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
choice  fruit;  in  short,  by  improvement  visible  in  every  department 
of  husbandry,  in  everything  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

That  all  the  credit  of  producing  these  results  is  due  to  this 
Society  is  not  claimed.  The  influence  of  the  State  Society,  through 
its  Fairs  and  its  annual  volume  of  Transactions  upon  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  this  county,  has  undoubtedly  been  salutary  and 
beneficial  in  the  highest  degree ;  yet  without  a  county  Society  to 
bring  its  influence  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  our  agricultural  pop- 
ulation, that  influence  must  have  been  comparatively^  inoperative. 

The  time  was,  when  the  utility  of  agricultural  associations  was 
doubted,  nay  when,  with  "book  farming,"  they  were  denounced 
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88  a  public  nuisance^  when  indeed  some  of  our  larmen  went  so  fiir 
in  their  opposition  to  these  societies^  as  to  style  the  whole  system 
one  of  <<  legalized  gambling."  Sut  that  time  has  h^ipily  gone  by. 
The  utility  of  associated  action  in  aid  of  agricultural  improvement, 
as  of  improvement  in  other  industrial  pursuits,  has  with  us  come 
to  be  universally  conceded.  Even  those  who  were  once  loudest  in 
declaiming  against  such  institutions,  are  now  either  actively  enlisted 
in  their  support,  or,  if  too  proud  to  ^<  own  up,"  areyet  silently  and 
unmistalteably  betraying  their  conviction,  by  their  readiness  to  at- 
tend the  annual  fairs  and  to  bring  their  families  along  with  them,  and 
by  their  attentive  and  studied  examination  of  the  varied  products 
of  skill  and  improvement  which  are  thus  brought  together. 

The  Clinton  county  Agricultural  Society  has  now  been  oi^anized 
ten  years.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  its  existence,  its  pro- 
gress was  by  no  means  very  flattering  Its  members  were  few  in 
number,  and  its  pecuniary  means  necessarily  limited;  and  the 
array  of  prejudice  and  opposition  it  had  to  encounter,  was  really 
so  formidable,  that  it  had  about  as  much  to  do  as  it  could  well  ac- 
complish, to  keep  up  its  organization;  and  hence,  daring  the 
early  stages  of  its  career,  no  very  striking  traces  of  its  movements 
were  left,  to  mark  its  progress.  It  was,  however,  even  then  fulfil- 
ing  an  important  mission.  By  its  comparatively  feeble  efforts,  it 
was  silently  sowing  the  seed,  from  which  it  is  now  beginning  to 
reap  a  harvest  of  golden  fruits. 

In  the  year  1849,  a  project  was  started,  having  in  view  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Society  upon  a  more  permanent  basis.  The  plan 
proposed,  contemplated  the  erection  of  permanent  show  grounds 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  fairs.  For  this  purpose  an  appeal  to 
the  liberality  of  our  citizens  for  the  requisite  means,  became 
necessary.  The  appeal  was  made,  with  a  result  highly  successful ; 
and  before  the  time  appointed  for  holding  its  annual  fair  for  that 
year,  the  Society  became  possessed  of  a  beautiful  site,  containing 
nearly  eight  acres  of  ground,  conveniently  located  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  flourishing  village  of  Keeseville,  subetantially 
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ewlosed,  with  appropriate  buirdings  and  fixtnres  neatly  and  taste- 
foliy  constructed,  and  the  whole  soffidently  ample  to  accommodate 
the  Society  for  many  years.  This  movement  of  the  Society,  as  Its 
projectots  and  patrons  anticipated,  gave  to  its  operations  a  new 
and  powerful  impulse  in  the  right  direction.  Since  that  time, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  should  add,  its  career  has  been  one  of 
eminent  success  and  usefolness. 

The  village  of  Keeseville  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Ausar 
ble  river,  which  is  there  the  dividing  line  between  the  counties  of 
Clinton  and  Esses:.  Of  the  funds  raised  for  the  constructjon  of 
our  show  buildings,  nearly  all  were  contributed  by  the  citizens  of 
Keeseville,  and  a  very  considerable  portion  by  those  residing  on 
the  Essex  side  of  th^  river.  By  this  means  an  interest  was  awa- 
kened In  the  adjacent  portions  of  Essex  county,  in  the  subject  of 
agricultural  improvement,  which  resulted,  as  early  as  March  of 
that  year,  in  the  organization  of  an  agricultural  society  for  Essex 
county.  The  material  aid  thus  rendered  to  our  society  by  citizens 
of  that  county,  in  the  erection  <^  its  show  buildings,  was  veiy 
justly  regarded  as  entitling  them,  on  any  suitable  occasion,  to  the 
right  of  participation  in  their  use ;  and  by  mutual  consent  the 
&irs  of  the  two  societies  in  1849,  and  again  in  1850,  were  held 
conjointly,  and  to  the  mutual  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
interested,  at  our  grounds.  The  perpetuation  of  these  combinM 
&irs — ^by  the  consolidation  of  the  two  societies,  or  otherwise — ^was, 
up  to  the  latter  period,  looked  upon  with  favor  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  and  patrons  of  both  societies.  But  by  the  following 
winter,  the  rapid  increase  of  members  to  the  Essex  society,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  had  so  changed  the  tone  of  public 
sentiment  in  that  society,  in  regard  to  the  location  of  its  fairs,  that 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  February  last,  a  vote  was  passed  for  the 
permanent  location  of  them,  for  a  term  of  years,  at  a  more  central 
point. 

Thus  the  Clinton  County  Society,  after  having  held,  hf  the  aid 
of  the  Essex  County  Society,  two  annual  festivals  of  extraordinary 
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character  and  interest,  by  which  the  Expectation  of  the  public,  in 
r^ard  to  the  character  of  her  future  exhibitions  had  been  immod- 
erately elevated,  was  now  thrown  back  upon  her  own  resources. 
With  grounds  and  buildings  ample  in  extent  and  adaptation  for 
the  accommodation  of  both  societies,  it  was  left  to  fill,  as  best  it 
could,  not  only  the  portion  which  had  before  been  occupied  by 
her,  but  also  the  portion  left  blank  by  the  withdrawal  of  Essex,  or 
also  to  suffer  the  mortification  of  a  reputed  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  the  show ;  a  result  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  mul- 
titude, could  scarcely  fail  to  ensue,  in  the  event  of  its  fisiilure  to 
make  the  fair  of  1851,  equal  to  the  combined  fairs  of  the  two  so- 
cieties the  previous  year.  By  this  circumstance,  therefore,  the 
society  was  now  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it  was  really  mote 
diiBcult  for  the  time  being  to  sustain  its  reputation,  than  if  the 
&irs  of  the  two  societies  had  never  been  united.  Aware  of  this, 
the  managers,  at  an  early  day,  detemuned  upon  the  exercise  of 
more  than  ordinary  exertion,  to  promote  an  increased  interest 
throughout  the  county  in  the  ol^ects  of  the  society — ^to  draw  out 
a  more  extended  exhibition  of  its  products  and  resoiurces — and  in 
every  practicable  way  to  increase  and  improve  the  attractions  of 
its  annual  show. 

Immediately  after  the  Annual  Meeting  the  managers  agreed  upon 
and  published  a  list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $623.00;  and  at  the  same  time  issued  an  <<  appeal  to 
the  farmers  and  friends  of  agriculture  in  the  county"  setting  forth 
iheobjectsof  the  society,and  urging  its  claims  upon  their  coasfldence, 
and  their  active  and  united  support.  Preparatory  to  the  annual  fair, 
extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the  buildings,  a  range  of 
covered  stalls  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  foreign  stock,  a 
building  erected  for  the  exhibition  of  machinery,  and  extra 
measures  taken  to  secure  the  exhibition  of  stock  and  articles  from 
abroad. 

The  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  the  show  grounds  of  the  society  on 
the  24th,  25th  and  26th  days  of  September.  Unfortunately  the 
agricultural  fair  of  Addison  county,  Vt.,  was  held  at  the  same 
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lime ;  and  during  the  same  week,  courts  were  in  session  in  three 
other  counties  adjoining  this.  These  circumstances  doubtless  pre- 
vented the  attendance  of  many  at  our  fair  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  there.  A  violent  rain  storm  which  occurred  on  the 
23d,  was  also  another  cause  of  hindrance,  especially  to  the  driving 
of  stock  from  remote  parts  of  the  county;  by  reason  of  which  sev- 
eral of  the  towns  were  not  represented  at  all  at  the  fair,  in  any 
department  of  live  stock,  ajid  from  some  others  the  number  was 
very  small. 

Sut  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  added  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  former  exhibition  from  £ssex  county,  the  show  was  at 
least  fully  equal  in  amount,  and  surpassed  in  the  general  quality 
of  the  stock  and  articles  composing  it,  that  of  the  Clinton  County 
Society  separately  considered,  of  any  previous  year.  The  number 
of  visitors  in  attendance  was  also  very  lai^e,  as  much  so  or  nearly 
as  at  either  of  the  combined  &irs  of  the  two  societies.  The  entire 
number  of  entries  at  the  fair  was  358— of  which  245  were  for 
premtum  and  113  for  exkibition. 

Of  cattle,  there  were  69  entries — 54  for  premium,  and  1 5  for  ex- 
hibition ;  the  whole  comprising  77  individuals,  of  which  21  were 
thorough-bred  animals  of  the  different  breeds,  chiefly  Durhams, 
Herefords  and  Devons,  including  specimens  of  each  that  would  be 
hard  to  beat  anywhere.  Several  of  the  tkorough-hreds  have  been 
imported  since  the  fair  of  1850.  The  show  of  horses  was  a  splen- 
did affair.  In  point  of  number  it  was  certainly  quite  respectable, 
there  being  62  entries  for  premiums,  and  35  for  exhibition,  while 
in  quality  it  was  second  to  no  exhibition  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  show  of  brood  mares  and  sucking  colts,  in  par- 
ticular, was  both  very  extensive  and  very  fine. 

Of  sheep,  swine  and  poultry,  the  show  was  meager ;  but  the 
specimens  exhibited  were  very  superior.  The  show  of  dairj  pro- 
ducts, and  of  manufactured  articles,  was  also  quite  limited,  and 
by  no  means  such  as  to  represent  correctly  the  condition  of  these 
pursuits  in  the  county. 
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The  exhibition  at  floral  hall  would  have  done  credit  to  the  lair 
of  any  horticultural  society.  The  show  of  fruit  comprised  225 
plates,  and  included  nearly  200  distinct  varieties ;  although  with 
us  the  fruit  crop  this  year  was  pretty  much  a  failure — in  some  de- 
partments, as  plums,  entirely  so.  Of  green  house  plants  and  cut 
flowers,  there  were  on  the  stands  170  species  and  varieties.  Of 
vegetables,  57  samples  were  entered  for  premium. 

The  plowing  match  came  off  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day. 
The  competition  was  very  spirited,  and  the  work  emphatically  well 
done,  though  done  in  "double  quick"  time.  The  performance 
elicited  a  greater  degree  of  interest,  and  attracted  a  larger  attend- 
ance than  usual ;  a  circumstance  to  be  attributed  to  the  somewhat 
novel  fact  that  the  plowmen  engaged  in  the  contest  were  all  (save 
one,)  at  the  time  vice-presidents  in  the  society. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Winslow  C. 
Watson,  of  Port  Kent,  the  indefatigable  President  of  the  Essex 
County  Agricultural  Society,  in  a  speech  of  great  ability  and  elo- 
quence, for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  by  acclamationi 
with  a  request  that  he  furnish  a  copy  for  publication ;  a  request 
to  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  not  yet  found  it  convenient  to 
respond. 

The  premiums  awarded  at  the  fair  amounted  to, |326  00 

Awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  com- 
mittee, on  the  25th  of  November,  on  etops^ 12  00 

Total  amount  of  premiums  awarded, $338  00 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  competition  on  field  crops  is  light 
The  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  for  this  object  amounted  to 
nearly  $90,  while  the  amount  awarded  is  only  $12.  An  expla- 
nation of  this  deficiency  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  while  the 
prraniums  of  the  Society  are  offered  to  encourage  the  most  economi- 
cal and  profitable  mgdes  of  cultivation,  and  while  thif  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  the  requisition  of  accurate  stateDients  fiom  com- 
petitors, regarding  the  cultivation  of  the  crops ;  very  few  of  our 
farmers  are  in  the  practice  of  keeping  farm  accounts^  and  of  those 
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who  do  not  keep  such  accounts  habitttallyy  fewer  still  are  willing 
to  be  at  the  pains  of  preserving  witii  a  view  to  competition,  the 
requisite  memoranda  of  their  managemeot  in  the  culture  of  any 
partioular  field,  lest,  in  the  event  of  a  failure,  they  should,  as  they 
would  esteem  it,  only  <<get  their  trouble  for  their  paina.'' 

The  crops  to  which  the  premiums  were  awarded  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Spring  Wheat — ^Robert  E-  Eeese,  of  Ausable,  yield,  21 H  bush- 
els per  acre. 

Winter  Rye. — ^Eleazer  Arnold,  of  Ausable,  yield,  35  bushels 
per  acre. 

Feas. — Samuel  H.  Moore,  of  Peru,  yield,  25  bushels  per  acre. 

Buckwheat. — Samuel  H.  Moore,  of  Peru,  yield,  29  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  same  ground  also  produced  60  bushels  of  apples. 

Carrots. — ^A.  J.  Moses,  of  Champlain,  yield,  392  bushels,  of  62 
lbs.,  to  the  bushel,  on  one  half  acre ;  at  the  rate  of  784  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  above  crops  being  the  best  that  were  offered  in  competition, 
were  awarded  premiums.  Larger  crops  than  these,!  am  confident 
have  been  grown  this  year  in  the  county,  and  it  is?  to  be  regretted 
that  they  were  not  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  society.  The 
Oat  crop  was  this  year  unusually  heavy ;  in  many  instances  the 
average  yield  of  fields  embracing  several  acres  was  as  high  as  60, 
70,  and  even  in  some  instances  as  high  as  7$  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  largest  yield  of  oa^  in  a  single  acre;  which  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  was  raised  by  Sidney  Arnold,  of  Peru.  An  account 
was  kept  with  the  crop,  and  it  was  Mr.  Arnold's  intention  to  have 
offered  it  for  the  Society's  premium ;  but  being  misinformed  in  re* 
gard  to  the  day  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  premiums  on  crops 
were  to  be  awarded,  he  did  not  attend  it,  and  tailed  of  entering  the 
crop.  Since  the  meeting,  he  has  kindly  fumiahed  me  the 
following  statement  respecting  it.    
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SIDNET   ABHOLd'S   ftTATEBfENT. 

Oats.—^^  The  field  which  produced  this  crop,  contains  a  little 
over  two  acres,  had  been  pastured  with  sheep  from  1838  up  to 
1850 ;  no  manure  ever  having  been  applied  on  the  field,  except 
the  droppings  of  the  sheep,  and  in  the  spring  of  18S0,  one  load  of 
coarse  unfermented  manure.  Soil,  a  sandy  loam,  resting  on  a  sub- 
soil of  like  description,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of 
clay.  The  field  was  broken  up  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  planted 
wfth  corn,  potatoes,  pumpJ^ins  and  squashes.  The  entire  crop 
that  year  was  nearly  destroyed  by  worms ;  but  the  ground  was 
kept  well  cultivated  and  free  of  weeds  through  the  season.  Depth 
of  plowing  that  season,  eight  inches^  not  plowed  in  the  fall. 
Plowed  for  the  present  crop  once,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  just  be- 
fore sowing,  which  was  quite  early,  or  about  as  soon  as  the  frost 
was  out  of  the  ground,  depth  of  plowing  this  year  six  inches. 
Amount  of  seed  used,  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  the  variety  caUed 
the  barley  or  potato  oat.  The  crop  was  harvested  on  the  26th  of 
August,  while  the  straw  was  partially  green ;  stacked  in  the  field 
till  it  was  cured,  and  then  housed.  Thrashed  with  a  machine, 
and  measured  in  a  half  bushel.  Produce  from  one  acre,  117  bushels 
by  measure,  weighing  35^  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

Value  of  Crop.  ^ 

117  bushels  by  measure,  sold  at  3s., |43  88 

Straw,  estimated  worth, 3  18 

Value  of  crop, |47  00 

Expense  of  cultivation  and  harvesting, 15  00 

In  favor  of  crop, ^ |32  00** 

Receipts  and  expenditures. 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  year, • $88  91 

Receipts  at  the  fiiir, 612  10 

From  the  State  Treasurer, 84  00 

Per  centage  on  crops  entered  for  premiiuns,. . .  2  30 

Subscriptions, 2  00 

Transactions  sold, 11  25 

#750  56 
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Paid  premiums  and  expenses, $449  50 

Society's  note  to  Keese  &  Tomlinson^  •  •  • .     130  46 
do  to  Arnold  &  Keese,*  ...•••     105  97 

Cash  on  hand, 64  63 

'. $750  56 

Officers^  1852. — Jonathan  Battey,  Keeseville,  President;  ten 
Viee-Presidents ;  Anderson  Keese,  Secretary,  Keeseville ;  WiUets 
Keese,  Treasurer,  Peru, 

Agricultural  College  and  Experimental.  Farm,— The  following 
resolution  adopted  January  6, 1852: 

Resolved^  That  we,  as  an  Agricultural  Society,  are  decidedly  in 
(avor  of  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
mental Farm  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  believing  that  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State  demand  it. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  more  numerously  attended  than  usual, 
and  the  proceedings  of  a  spirited  order,  evincing  a  degree  of  inter* 
est  in  the  society  and  its  objects,  highly  encouraging.  The  annual 
address  by  the  President  was  ordered  published. 

Report  of  J.  Battey,  President  of  the  Society,  in  answer  to  a  cir- 
cul<ir  issued  by  the  President  of  the  New-York  State  Agrieultural 
Society,  bearing  date  October  29,  1851,  and  calling  on  the  Presi^ 
dents  of  the  County  Agricultural  Societies  for  answers  to  certain 
questions  regarding  the  agricultural  products^  &c.,  of  their  respec^ 
tive  counties,  for  the  year  1851. 

1st.  "  What  is  the  chief  product  of  your  county  V^  The  crop 
yielding  the  greatest  annual  income  is  hay. 

2d.  "Its  increase  or  decrease  this  year?''  The  average  yield 
per  acre  this  season  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  about  50  per  cent., 
and  is  probably  25  per  cent  greater  than  the  ordinary  average  per 
acre  through  a  series  of  years. 

3d.  "  The  number  of  acres  (about)  occupied  in  its  cultivation  j 

[Ag.  Trans.,  1852.]  81 
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fhe  quantity  and  qnldlty  prodneedl  The  amount  of  land  mowed 
in  Clinton  county  this  year  is  about  50,000  acres,  and  fhe  amount 
of  hay  produced  cannot  IkU  short  of  75,000  tons,  or  l\  tons  per 
acre  on  an  average.  In  quality^  th^  hay  grown  in  this  county  b 
not  surpassed.  Nearly  all  the  hay  produced  in  Clinton  county  is 
grown  upon  upland  meadows,  which  are  frequently  broken  up, 
manured  and  tilled  two  or  tlufee  years,  and  again  seeded  down  in 
grass,  and  which  are  never  allowed  to  remain  in  sward  after  the 
cultivated  grasses  have  run  out.  The  grasses  most  cultivated  for 
hay  are  Timothy  and  Clover  These  are  usually  mixed  in  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  30,000  tons  of  hay  are  annually 
required  for  the  supply  of  our  manufacturing  villages,  and  for  flie 
teams  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  lumber  in  the 
county.  And  our  farmers,  tempted  by  the  comparatively  high 
^rice  usually  paid  for  hay,  have  for  yeai^  been  drainii^  their  fioms 
of  the  elements  of  fertility,  at  the  rate  of  S0,000  tons  a  year,  for 
Which  the  cash  equivalent  brought  back  in  the  farmer's  pocket, 
makes  no  adequate  amends  to  the  impoverished  soil.  Experience 
is  said  to  be  a  dear  school,  yet  some  will  learn  in  no  other.  But 
the  tide  is  beginning  to  turn,  and  many  of  our  farmer^,  once  in  the 
habit  of  selling  the  greater  part  of  their  hay,  have  now  wisely  re- 
solved  that  the  manures  produced  upon  their  farms,  shall  no  lon- 
ger go  to  mingle  their  gases  with  the  fumes  of  burning  cinders,  or 
to  "  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,*'  around  the  wood- 
man's hovel ! 

The  price  of  hay  In  this  county,  in  seasons  of  ordinary  crops, 
varies  from  |7  to  $10  per  ton,  of  2,000  lbs.,  at  the  bam.  Very 
rarely  it  has  been  sold  immediately  after  haying  as  low  as  $5  or  fO 
per  ton.  But  more  often  the  price  has  exceeded  $10,  than  fallen 
below  |7.  In  seasons  when  the  crop  is  unusually  light,  and,  gene- 
rally, as  often  as  once  in  four  or  five  years,  farmers  have  realized 
from  $12  to  $15  per  ton  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  crop. 
The  averafire  price  for  the  last  ten  years,  delivered  at  the  nearest 
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villages,  has  been  abont  $9  per  ton.  The  prke  at  present  paid  is 
$8,  or,  at  the  bam,  $7.  Thirty  thousand  tons  of  hay  sold  at  $7, 
amounts  in  value  to  the  sum  of  $210,000.  The  remaining  60,000 
tons,  at  |4  per  ton,  which  is  here  considered  a  low  estimate  of  its 
value  for  feeding  out  on  the  &rm,  amounts  to  $200,000  more,  ma- 
king the  ai^egate  value  of  the  hay  cr<^  this  year  |410,00t). 

4.  ^«The  condition  generally  of  other  important  crops  T" 
Cor7\, — ^The  corn  crop  is  here  one  of  the  most  important,  l)eing 
the  farmer's  main  dependence  for  fattening  his  pork,  and  for 
various  other  btxa  uses  where  coarse  grain  is  required.  There  is 
Dot  usually  so  much  value  sold  for  cash^  of  this  as  of  other  grain 
crops ;  consequently  there  is  more  of  it  retained  upon  the  &rm, 
and  if  the  farmer  does  not  realisse,  in  the  meat  and  other  forms 
into  which  it  is  converted,  so  large  an  immediate  return  in  dollars 
andcents,  the  balance  is  fully  made  up,  through  the  manure  heap,  in 
future  crops.  The  quantity  of  land  planted  in  corn  this  year  may  be 
stated  at  8,000  acres ;  and  the  amount  produced,  at  240,000  bushels. 
The  yield  this  year  was  light,  being  on  an  averave  only  ^  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  growth  was  pretty  good,  but  the  crop  was  materi- 
ally injured  by  an  early  frost.  The  varieties  most  planted  are  the 
comnK>n  eight  towed  yellow,  and  the  Dutton. 

The  practice  of  hilling  com  at  the  last  hoeing  has  now  gone  into 
general  disuse,  and  the  old  fashioned  mode  of  harvesting,  by 
cutting  the  stalks  at  the  first  joint  above  the  ear,  suCfering  the 
remainder  to  stand  until  dead  ripe,  aud  then  plucking  the  ears 
letting  the  ^  butts''  go  %o  waste  in  the  field,  has  almost  universally 
given  way  to  the  nore  eec^omieal  mode  of  cutting  up  at  the 
roots  as  soon  as  the  latest  ears  are  fais'ly  <<gta£ed,"  and  allowing 
the  whole  to  cure  together  in  theshodc 

Po/o/oCf .— ror  a  few  years  past  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe 
has  been  annually  increasing,  until  it  has  become,  of  all  the  crops 
which  the  Clinton  county  fanner  raises,  excepting  hay  only,  the 
most  valuable.  The  disease  called  the  rot,  so  prevalent  and  to 
destructive  in  muny  parts  of  the  country,  has  this  year  afiected 
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the  crop,  bat  slightlj.  At  one  time  tbe  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  top,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  excite  considerable  fear 
for  the  crop ;  but  from  some  cause  (probably  atoiospheric,)  the 
disease  was  suddenly  arrested  before  the  tubers  had  become  much 
affected ;  and  except  in  a  few  localities,  and  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  tbe  crop  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  suffered  at  all. 

During  the  present  and  the  past  season  immense  quantities  of 
potatoes  have  been  bought  up  and  shipped  from  the  ports  of  this 
county  for  the  New-Torlc  and  other  markets  on  the  seaboard,  at 
prices,  affording  to  the  producer,  a  very  handsome  profit  on  the 
cost  of  production.  The  prices  paid  and  the  extent  of  the  demand 
have  induced  our  fanners  to  give  their  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  crop,  on  a  scale  much  larger  than  heretofore.  The  number 
of  acres  planted  in  the  county  this  year,  is  estimated  at  8,060,  and 
the  amount  of  produce  at  900,000  bushels.  A'considerable  por- 
tion of  the  crop  has  already  been  sold,  at  prices  averaging  33^  cts. 
per  bushel ;  and  for  the  balance  of  the  crop  the  owners  can  scarcely 
fail  to  realize,  in  the  spring,*  50  cents  or  more.  At  33}  cents  p  r 
bushel,  the  entire  crop  amounts  in  value  to  $300,000. 

Wheat, — ^The  amount  of  wheat  grown  in  this  county,  compared 
with  some  other  crops,  is  limited.  The  amount  raised,  has  not  for 
many  years  been  equal  to  the  demand  for  home  consumption;  and 
large  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  are  annually  brought  here  from 
the  west  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  number  of  acres  in  wheat 
this  year,  is  estimated  at  10,000.  Number  of  bushels,  150,000. 
The  crop  was  rather  light  in  some  plaees,  and  unusually  heavy  in 
others ;  on  the  whole  a  full  medium  crop.  The  varieties  of  wheat 
usually  raised,  are  the  Pea  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  former  makes 
more  and  better  flour;  the  latter  ordinarily  gives  the  greatest 
yield.  Very  little  winter  wheat  is  sown.  The  wheat  midge, 
has  pretty  nearly  disappeared,  and  seldom  does  much  injury. 

Oats, — Of  all  the  grain  crops,  oats  may  be  regarded  as  the  sta- 
ple product  of  the  county.  For  many  years  it  has  been  rather  the 
main  dependence  of  our  fiurmers  for  raising  money.    The  manu- 
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facture  of  iron,  which  Is,  or  rather  has  been  very  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  this  connty.  and  the  making  and  getting  to  the  lake  of 
lumber  from  the  forests  in  the  interior,  furnish  employ  for  a  vast 
number  of  teams,  for  the  supply  of  which  the  oats  raised  in  the 
county  are  always  insufficient,  and  lai^  quantities  are  annually 
required  to  be  purchased  abroad  and  brought  on  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency 5  hence  the  price  of  oats  has  generally  been  higher  here 
than  in  any  of  the  cities,  by  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  effect 
has  been  that  our  farmers  have  turned  their  attention  largely  to 
th«  production  of  this  crop.  The  quantity  of  land  sowed  to  oats 
this  year  is  about  16,000  acres;  the  average  yield  per  acre,  40 
bushels ;  and  the  amount  of  the  crop,  640,000  bushels.  The  crop 
this  season  has  been  one  of  the  best  ever  raised.  In  numerous 
instances  the  average  yield  of  entire  fields  has  been  as  high  as  60, 
70,  and  even  75  bushels  per  acre.  T!ie  abundance  of  the  crop, 
added  to  an  extensive  decrease  In  the  amount  of  business  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  iron,  has  reduced  the  price  of  oats  to  ii 
cents  per  bushel  of  TO  lbs.  In  former  years  the  price  has  oftener 
been  above  than  below  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Rye. — ^With  farmers  generally,  this  is  not  a  lavorite  crop;  as  on 
a  good  land,  either  wheat  or  oats  usually  produces  a  more  valua* 
ble  crop.  As  a  general  thing  rye  is  only  sown  upon  land  that  is 
either  too  sandy  and  light,  or  too  much  worn  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  or  oats.  Number  of  acres  in  rye  this  year,  2,000 ; 
produce,  30,000  bushels. 

Barler/j  buckwheatj  peaSj  and  beansy  are  cultivated  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 

Root  Craps. — ^Of  root  crops,  (other  than  potatoes,)  grown  in  or- 
dinary field  culture,  the  amount  produced  is  estimated  at  150,000 
bushels;  of  which  100,000  bushels  are  carrots,  and  the  remainder 
beets  and  turnips.    They  are  usually  fed  out  to  stock. 

Orchard  Products. — ^The  soil  and  climate  of  this  county,  are  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  apple,  pear  and 
plum.    The  cherry,  especially  of  the  Buke  and  Morello  families/ 
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thrives  well.  The  peach,  nectarine)  aprioot,  and  qninee,  are  only 
half-hardy  with  us,  and  are  not  much  cultivated.  The  plum  is 
subject  here,  as  elsewhene,  to  the  ravages  of  the  corealio,  which, 
unless  destroyed  by  hand-pickli^,  or  by  swine,  or  poultry,  seldom 
leaves  much  to  the  owner.  The  pear  is  equally  hardy  with  the 
apple,  and  grows  and  bears  as  well.  The  blight,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  is  hardly  known.  Heretofore  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit 
has  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  garden,  and  even  there  it  has 
been  veiy  much  neglected.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  it  has 
received  increased  attention ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  or^ 
chards  are  beginning  to  be  planted. 

Of  the  apple,  there  are  orchards  of  greater  or  less  extent,  upon 
nearly  every  £urm.  These  were  generally  planted  by  the  first 
settlers,  with  trees  grown  from  seeds  of  their  own  planting.  In 
In  after  years,  a  pc^on  of  the  trees,  in  most  ordiards,  were  en- 
grafted with  improved  varieties^  but  the  larger  portion  were  left 
unchanged.  In  the  pK^;re9S  of  the  temperance  refonnation,  many 
orcliards  were  cut  down;  and  a  general  ae^^ect  in  the  care  and 
culture  of  what  was  left  soon  followed,  from  the  effect  of  which, 
greater  numbers  have  since  perished  than  were  at  first  destroyed, 
and  for  many  years  our  orchards  were  generally  in  a  dilapidated 
and  miserable  condition.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  a  new  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  has  been  awakened,  and  im- 
mense numbers  of  treeis  of  choice  varieties  are  now  beii^  annu- 
aUy  planted  out.  Better  care  is  also  taken  of  our  old  orchards  yet 
remaining,  and  the  improved  quality  of  the  fruit  is  beginning  to 
show  the  effect  of  more  generous  treatment.  Our  apple  crop  this 
year  was  lighter  than  usual,  the  fruit  less  fair.  Most  of  the  fruit 
is  consumed  in  the  county.  The  ordinary  price  of  good  grafted 
varieties,  is  fifty  cents  per  bushel. 

Dairy. — ^The  fact  that  ours  is  an  imparting,  rather  than  exporting 
county,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  products  of  the  farm,  necessarily 
dictates  to  the  farmer  a  scale  of  productions,  differing  materially 
from  (Moe  that  would  be  approperiate  undtir  ^ther  circumstances. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  farmer  here  realifies  the  largest  profit,  from 
the  piroduotion  of  tlK^se  abides,  in  the  eest  of  whidi,  to  the  con- 
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snmer,  if  procured  from  abroad^  the  expiense  of  transportation  bears 
the  largest  proportion  to  the  market  value  of  those  articles  here ; 
and  the  smallest,  where  the  proportion  is  reversed.  The  products 
of  the  dairy  ate  so  easily  and  cheaply  transported,  that  the  dairy- 
men of  Vermont  can  supply  the  demand  here  for  butter  and  cheese 
at  prices  which  render  it  impolitic  for  our  farmers  to  compete  with 
them.  The  amount  of  butter  annually  made  in  the  county,  does 
not  probably  exceed  800,000  pounds.  Of  cheese,  the  amount  an- 
nually produeed  is  about  400,000  lbs. 

Htmty  and  MctfU  Sugar. -^The  amounit  of  honey  and  bees-wa^: 
aimually  ptodueed  in  Hie  county,  is  estimated  at  40,000  lbs.;  and 
the  amount  of  maple  sugar  at  30,000  lbs. 

Piax  is  not  <Mikivated-  exo^t  in  a  few  instances.  Probably  nine- 
tenths  of  the  flax  produeed  in  this  county  the  present  season,  was 
raised  by  one  person,  Thomas  I.  Whiteside,  of  Champlain,  who 
had  150  acres,  which  produced  200  lbs.  of  lint,  and  9  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acfe  j 

He  estimates  the  value  of  his  crop  at $4,200  00 

Costofcrop, 2,512  00 

Profit, .•..    ♦1,688  Ob 


Profit  per  acre,  $11tVt- 

6.  "  The  increase  or  diminution  of  acres  ymder  tillage  for  all 
purposes?" 
There  is  probably  an  increase  of  about  5  per  cent,  annually: 

6.  ^^  The  incarease  or  diminution  of  animal  stock  1  an4  the  im- 
provement of  breeds  IP 

The  amount  of  stock  kept  in  the  county  is  decidedly  on  the  in- 
crease. The  rate  of  increase  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent,  annually. 
In  every  department  of  stock j  from  horses  and  cattle  down  to  geese 
and  hens,  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  taken  in  the  improvement  of 
breeds ;  and  a  great  deal  is  being  ^e  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object. 
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CattU, — ^In  the  class  of  thorough  breeds j  we  have  the  Short-horn^ 
the  Hereford,  the  Devon,  and  the  Ayrshire — and  as  fine  spe  imens 
of  each  as  are  often  found.  The  Short-horns  are  the  most  numer- 
ous and  are  by  most  preferred,  while  each  of  the  other  breeds  has 
its  advocates  as  strongly  biased  in  its  favor.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  above  named  breeds,  the  general  stock  of  cattie  In  the 
county  had  been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  and  admix- 
ture of  other  improved  breeds,  which  have  been  superseded  by  the 
above.  Of  these  the  Long-horns  and  the  Teeswater,iwrere  the  prin- 
cipal. The  Yorkshire  wa«  also  introdaced,  but  fortunately  was 
not  much  disseminatedi  Number  of  cattle  in  the  county,  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

Milch  cows, ..,. 10,000 

Working  oxen, 2,000 

Other  cattle, •......* 18,000 

Total  number, ,  • 30,000 

flbr^e*.— The  breeding  of  horses  for  the  purpose  of  sale  in  the 
Boston  and  New- York  markets,  is  becoming  a  business  of  some  im- 
portance ;  and  great  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
this  kind  of  stock,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  no  less 
sum  than  |3,500  was  this  fall  paid  by  one  of  our  farmers  for  two 
or  three  equal  shares  in  the  ownership  of  a  single  Black  Hawk 
colt,  to  be  used  in  this  county  next  season.  There  are  also  in  al- 
most every  town  in  the  county,  one  or  more  stock  horses  of  this 
celebrated  breed.  But  while  this  and  the  Morgan  breeds  are  so 
highly  prized,  the  advantages  of  a  judicious  cross  between  the  Eng- 
lish turf  horse  and  our  large  mares,  are  esteemed  by  many  as  pro- 
mising results  highly  beneficial.  Of  this  class  of  horses,  we  have 
several  in  the  county ;  and  the  progeny  of  some  of  them  are  now 
coming  into  service,  and  giving  promise  of  improvement  fully  equal 
to  the  expectations  of  breeders.  A  horse  owned  by  Messrs.  Lap- 
ham,  of  Peru,  called  the  Leopard,  originally  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  is  probably  the  best  animal  of  this  breed  in 
northern  New-York,  if  not  in  the  State.  The  number  of  horses  of 
all  ages  in  the  county,  is  estimated  at  10,000. 
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Sheep. — Less  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  than  of 
cattle  or  horses.  There  are  a  few  flocks  of  full  blood  Merinos, 
which  would  not  in  any  respect  suflFer  by  comparison  with  the  best 
flocks  in  Vermont ;  but  the  description  of  sheep  most  raised,  is  a 
cross  between  the  Merino  and  the  common  or  native  sheep.  Tot 
the  purpose  of  mutton,  here  the  leading  object,  this  cross  answers 
a  very  good  purpose.  We  have  also  the  Cottswold,  the  Leicester, 
and  the  South  Down ;  and  some  experiments  are  being  made  to  test 
the  advantages  of  crosses  between  these  and  our  common  sheep, 
the  results  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant 
an  opinion  of  their  respective  merits.  The  number  of  sheep  in  th^ 
county  is  estimated  at  40,000. 

Swme. — ^At  the  high  prices  which  have  tisually  been  paid  in 
this  county,  for  all  kinds  of  coarse  grain,  our  farmers  have 
found  it  unprofitable  to  keep  m6re  hogs  than  are  required  to  eo^ 
same  the  slops  from  the  kitchen  and  the  dairy;  The  amount  of 
pork  made  in  the  county,  has  therefore,  always  fallcfn  greatly  short 
of  supplying  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  Number  of 
swine  in  the  county,  15,000. 

7th.  ^<  The  increased,  diminished,or  absence  of  scientific  attentioii 
to  cultivation  V^  The  benefits  which  science  is  capable  of  conferrini; 
upon  agriculture,  are  generally  conceded,  and  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  increased  attention  is  given  by  many  of  our  fanners, 
to  the  application  of  science  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
improvement,  as  more  than  one-half  the  whole  number  of  farmers 
in  the  county,  have  not  yet  become  sofliciently  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  science,  to  manifest  their  conviction  by  that  best  of  praii^- 
tical  tests,  subscribing  for  an  Agricultural  paper.  The  number 
of  farmers  in  Clinton  county,  is  2,200,  the  number  of  subscribers 
to  agricultural  publications  is  probably  a  little  short  of  1,000. 

8th.  "  The  increased,  diminished,  or  stationary  value  of  Fartns  T 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  value  of  farms  has  in- 
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ereased  100  per  cent  mthin  ten  years  past,  and  the  value  is  still 
inereasing ;  a  result  in  part,  if  not  principally  of  the  recent  open- 
ing of  railroad  communication  with  Boston,  and  other  Atlantic 
pities.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  which  is  more  largely 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  great  and  unprecedented 
depression  in  the  iron  business ;  consequent  upon  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  of  1846,  has'had  the  effect  to  diminish  the  value  of 
(arms  in  the  neighborhood,  within  the  last  two  years,  at  least  10 
per  cent.,  and  in  some  localities  even  more.  The  average  value 
of  farms  throughout  the  county,  however,  may  be  set  down  as  sta- 
timaryj  or  slightly  on  the  increase. 


COLUMBIA. 

The  Annual  Ei^hibition  of  the  fiooXttj  was  held  at  Hujdson,  and 
iraa  creditable  to  the  society,  find  gives  evidene0  of  the  ineieased 
Interest  whi^eh  is  being  given  to  the  subject  of  ioiproved  agricol 
tost  in  the  county. 

The  committee  on  discretionary  articles^  ^hich  were  of  a  high 
order  of  excellence  in  general,  and  in  extent  and  variety  equal  to 
Mj  preeeding  exhibition,  reiioark,  that  mxy  «iany  artju^s,  for  the 
fvoduction  of  wbioh,  the  mechanics  of  the  county  eiyoy'no  mean 
hmt^  were  not  3ent  to  our  exhibition.  No  bcpts  or  fibfmj  no  mil- 
JUnaty,  no  omamenM  sigi^,  no  cabinet  ware,  no  cotton  or  woolen 
goods,  the  products  of  our  manufaetoriiss,  no  domestie  linens  or 
iwoolens,  no  hosiery,  nooe  of  the  very  many  productions  which 
«au8t  in  provision  in  our  stores  and  sales  room  were  presented,  to 
uttest  the  ^kjU  of  ou^  artists,  mechanics  an4  bousehold  manufao* 
torers. 

We  regret  that  there  was  only  one  specimen  of  seed  potatoes, 
raised  from  the  ball,  only  two  ^ecimens  of  seed  wheat,  and  two 
of  oats,  when  there  ought  to  have  been  an  hundred  of  each.  These 
•things  ought  not  $o  to  be.  Pride,  patriotism,  and  self-interest 
ought  to  induce  our  fSurmers,  artizans,  and  mechanics  to  bring  forth 
all  their  treasures,  on  the  annual  festival  of  our  farmers,  and  it  is 
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believed  that  no  more  profitable  mode  of  advertiidqg  t^ir  wares 
can  be  adopted  by  mechanics  and  other  producers  of  articles  used 
by  £u:mer8,  than  their  exhibition  here. 

Q^er^,  1852.— James  McGifiert^  Hudson^  President  Norton 
8.  Collins,  Hillsdde;  Peter  P.  Meaick,  Ghent;  Isaac  P.  Van 
Allen,  Einderhoo](;  Charles  Essejstyne,  Livingston,  Vice-Presir 
dents.  Christopher  Gamer,  H.  Van  Alstyne,  John  Pierce,  E.  G, 
Stndley,  Elisha  Bushnell,  D.  D.  Barnes,  Wm.  Phelps,  Dr.  Prine, 
Seymour  Foster,  Wm.  D.  McGiffert,  Henry  Poucher,  Elisha  Sweet, 
Exeaitive  Committee.  Frederick  A.  Gifford,  Secretary.  Heniy  C. 
Miller,  Tireast^er. 

Amount reeeivedfirom members,,. »,^  ...••,  •»••.>,•  $217 
Expended  in  premiums,  ....yf^-f^**  ••«•  ••t*  «*••    309 

The  address  delivered  by  Charles  Esselstyne,  Esq.,  was  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  contained  much  valuable  instruction  which 
we  trust  will  be  remembered  by  the  formers  of  Columbia,  and  put 
in  practice.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  that  Columbia,  once 
fioned  for  its  wheat  crops,  which  for  years  past  have  not  been 
seen,  now  can  say,  <<  that  this  season  our  crop  of  wheat  fs  as  fine 
as  any  at  flie  west,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  per  acre.^  The 
reason  given  for  the  discontinuance  of  this  crop,  <<  that  much 
of  our  lands  have  been  cultivated  through  several  generations 
without  liaving  received  that  amount  of  nutriment  necessary  to 
restore  them  to  their  original  fertility,  and  are  unsuited  to  this 
crop,"  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  it  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs 
of  the  times,  that  the  farmers  of  Columbia  have  begun  to  bring 
hack  their  exhausted  lands  to  their  former  fertility,  and  the  result 
is,  ^  wheat  in  quality  and  quantity  per  acre  equal  to  the  wheat 
lands  of  the  wesf  We  trust  this  satisfactory  commencement 
will  increase  in  extent,  until  the  soil  of  Columbia  shall,  tlirough- 
out  the  entire  county  rank  among  the  very  first  in  the  State  ibr 
Its  farming  and  its  products. 

We  give,  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Esselsl^Ui^,  some  nemarks  on 
T%e  American  Farmer  \ 
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The  opinion  has  been  too  long  prevalent  among  our  people,  that 
a  son  intended  for  the  pursuit  of  farming,  required  a  very  limited 
education.  If  he  could  read  his  bible,  write  his  name  and  cypher 
through  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  was  suflBcientlj 
learned  for  his  future  calling ;  and  this  large  stock  of  learning 
must  generally  be  acquired  Ibefore  the  lad  had  passed  into  his 
teens.  Thie  opinion  we  conceive  to  be  erroneous,  and  shall 
attempt  to  present  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  kind  of  education 
that  every  farmer  should  possess. 

We  contend  that  the  American  farmer  should  be  a  good  geolo- 
gist. A  knowledge  of  this  science  will  enable  him  to  determine 
when  he  examines  his  soil,  of  what  it  is  composed,  whether  it 
contains  silex,-  feldspar*,  quartz,  greywack,  granite,  limestone,  or 
gypsum  f  and  which  of  his  lots  is  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
wh,eat^  or  rye,  com  or  oats^  ropts  or  grass.  I^e  sl^ould  be  a  good 
cheniist.  A  knowledge  of  this  .branch  of  soiexLce  will  enable  him 
to  select  with  judgment  liis  manures  firom  flie  animal,  the  vegeta- 
ble and  the  mineral  kingdoma*  Se  ^ould  know  in  what  state 
his  oompost  or  manure  contains  the  most  /oo4  for  his  plants,  and 
what  is  the  desired  food  for  the  different  kimjip  of  grain  and  grasses 
he  wishes  to  cultivate;  thus  by  combining  a  knowledge  of  chemis- 
try with  that  of  geology,  he  will  be  a,ble  to  analyze  the  difierent 
kinds  of  soil  in  his  farm,  and  to  know  whfit  crops  he  can  grow  to 
the  greatest  perfection.  This  ksbowledge^  aided  by  an  ordinary 
propitious  season,  will  enable  him  to. reap  a  rich  and  abundant 
harvest  to  compensate  him  for  hi^  labor  and  his  toil. 

The  fanner  should  be  a  clever  botanist,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
analyze  Flora's  kingdom  of  plants  aufi  flowery.  No  study  is  so 
pleasing  to  the  lover  of  nature  and  of  her  works  as  the  study  of 
botany.  A  knowledge  of  botany  will  enable  him  to  distinguish 
the  poisonous  from  the  harmless  plants,  and  he  will  guard  his 
flocks  from  the  poisonous  laurel  whose  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage 
is  so  apt  to  tempt  that  inoffensive  animal,  the  sheep,  to  crop  i(s 
leaves  while  death  is  the  sure  result  of  such  indulgence. 
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With  a  knowledge  of  geology,  chemistry  aiid  botany  the  fanner 
becomes  a  man  of  science,  and  of  sciences  which  are  easily  ac- 
quired, and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  in  his  agricultural 
pursuits.  With  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  I  would 
ask,  should  not  the  branches  of  science,  viz :  geology,  chemistry 
and  botany  be  universally  taught  in  all  of  our  common  schools  1 
The  time  necessary  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  each,  suflS- 
cient  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  short,  in  comparison  with  more 
abstruse  subjects.  The  apparatus  necessary  to  illustrate  and  eluci- 
date, may  be  very  simple,  and  of  small  expense.  Thus  all  our 
sons,  destined  to  become  farmers,  would  be  properly  educated  for 
their  profession.' 

But  this  is  is  not  all  we  would  have  our  farmers  to  learn  prepa- 
ratory to  entering  upon  their  calling  or  occupation.  The  farmer 
should  also  understand  something  of  mechanics  n  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  use  and  power  of  the  lever  he  can  determine  the  weight  or 
power  necessary  to  raise  a  stone  or  other  weighty  substance  he 
wishes  removed — he  will  know  where  to  place  his  fulcrum,  and 
how  long  his  hand  spike  or  lever  should  be  to  raise  the  weight  he 
desires  removed.  This  knowledge  will  not  only  save  time  and 
labor,  but  often  prevent  us  from  overtaxing  our  muscular  power 
beyond  what  it  can  sustain.  Medical  men  often  trace  many  a  fatal 
injury  to  imprudence  in  lifting  beyond  our  strength,  which  « 
knowledge  of  the  lever  would  have  prevented.  I  mention  thia 
branch  of  science  because  it  is  so  often  necessary  to  apply  the  crow- 
bar and  hand  spike  to  remove  huge  stones,  which  not  only  impede 
the  plow  and  the  barrow,  but  take  up  land  that  should  be  covered 
with  the  golden  grain. 

The  American  farmer  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  common  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  This  will  enable 
him  at  his  leisulte,  to  communieate  his  ideas  and  his  experiments 
in  language  plain,  chaste  and  correct ;  and  he  may,  through  some 
of  the  many  agricultural  journals,  scatter  far  and  wide  the  results 
of  his  experiments,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  A  farmer  thus  edu- 
cated would  rank  at  the  head  of  his  profession ;  and  among  this 
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class  of  farmers  you  would  behold  nothing  of  that  mode  of  farm- 
ing commonly  called  the  <<  skinning  system,"  which  reduces  the 
land  to  tliat  state  of  poverty  and  sterility,  that  it  no  longer  will 
pay  the  expense  of  cultivation.  Should  it  then  remain  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  the  occupants  of  such  lands,  with  no  knowledge  of 
science  which  would  enable  them  to  reclaim  them,  removing  to 
the  rich  and  boundless  prairies  of  the  fiu:  west? 

Let  our  sons  then  be  properly  educated  for  their  profession  as 
formers,  as  we  would  educate  those  destined  for  the  bar,  the  med- 
ical department,  or  the  pulpit ;  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  they 
would  rank  in  usefulness,  respectability,  intelligence  and  wealth, 
with  those  of  the  more  learned  professions. 

I  would  refer  to  one  case  to  show  how  the  fiunner  educated  for 
his  profession  can  succeed  where  ignorance  would  starve.  I  refer 
to  our  own  lamented  Jesse  Buel.  He  was  a  practical  fSumer  and 
commenced  farming  with  moderate  means  ui)on  the  barren  sands 
west  of  the  city  of  Albany.  The  results  of  his  farming  operations 
were  truly  astonishing  to  all.  He  soon  converted,  by  mixing  soils 
and  applying  the  proper  manures,  those  barren  sands  into  one  of 
the  most  productive  farms  in  the  county  of  Albany — ^he  increased 

in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  usefulness,  and  with  a  liberal  hand 
he  scattered  far  and  wide  through  our  laiid  the  lights  of  his  expe- 
rience, and  the  benefits  of  his  scientific  exp^iments  in  agriculture 

Finally,  I  would  say  to  the  young>  men  who  are  destined  to  be- 
come farmers, — set  your  aims  high,  strive  to  become  master  work, 
men  in  your  profession,  learn  the  nature  of  soils,  the  benefits,  the 
proper  application  of  manures,  and  become  well  qualified  for  your 
honorable  profession.  And  though  you  may  never  l)ecome  a 
Washington,  a  Cl&y,  a  Van  Buren,  a  Webster  or  a  Buel,  yet  you 
may  become  intelligent  and  prosperous  farmers,  an  honor  to  your 
country  and  ornaments  to  society. 
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CORTLAND. 

J^EPOBT.      KOAH  HiTGHCOCK)  JR.y  PRESIDEIMT. 

The  Cortland  Comity  AgricnjLtnral  Society  held  their  Annual 
Fair  and  cattle  show  at  Homer,  on  the  first  and  second  days  of 
October.  This,  its  thirteenth  exhibition^  was  distinguished  by  the 
unusually  large  numbers  in  attendance,  both  of  spectators  and  ex- 
hibitors. The  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  the  entries 
made  for  premiums^  exceeded  those  of  ai\y  previous  year.  The 
neat  stock  on  the  ground  was  numerous  beyond  expectation,  and 
in  quality  such  as  to  afford  gratifying  evidence  that  our  farmers 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  improving  their 
tweeds.  The  display  of  milch  cows  was  highly  gratifying,  and^ 
indeed,  every  class  in  the  society's  premium  list  was  creditably 
filled.  In  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  there  was  an  equal  improve- 
ment upon  any  former  exhibition.  But  the  dairy,  which,  for  some 
years  past  has  become  the  staple  of  Cortland  county,  made  an  at- 
tractive feature  in  this  show ;  no  less  than  sixteen  premiums  were 
offered  on  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  competition  in  this  depart- 
ment was  full.  The  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements  and 
mechanical  products,  would  have  done  credit  to  a  larger  county 
flian  Cortland.  There  were  lengthy  catalogues  of  articles  of  the 
best  construction  and  latest  improvement  for  the  use  of  the  farmer, 
the  mechanic  and  the  house-keeper. 

Floral  Hall,  which  includes  the  department  of  domestic  manu- 
ih6ture,  horticult\ire,  &c.,  was  also  well  filled,  and  we  found  that 
ehums  an.  cbeese'-presses  have  not  yet  driven  all  the  looms  from 
the  houses  of  our  farmers,  nor  deprived  their  wives  and  daughters 
of  a  good  deal  of  time  that  must  have  been  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  variety  of  articles  of  taste  and  luxury. 

The  plowing  match  came  off  on  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day. 
The  excellent  condition  of  the  ground,  and  the  spirited  competi- 
tion for  the  nine  premiums  offered,  sustained  the  interest  of  a  large 
concourse  till  the  last  furrow  was  turned. 
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After  the  annual  dinner,  the  society  listened  to  an  excellent  ad- 
dress of  E.  Marks,  Esq.,  of  Onondaga  county.  His  remarks  were 
such  as  a  practical  farmer,  desirous  of  the  improvement  and  eleya- 
tion  of  the  great  producing  class,  would  address  to  his  fellow  agri- 
culturists. At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  reports  of  the 
various  committees  were  read,  and  piemiums  awarded  to  nearly 
$250,  besides  62  volumes  Transactions,  67  Agricultural  papers^and 
15  diplomas. 

The  first  premium  on  Winter  fVhetU  was  awarded  to  Hammel 
Thompson,  35i  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  the  Souks'  variety.  Second 
premium  to  the  same,  31^  bushels  of  the  Mediterranean.  Third 
premium  to  Anson  Fairchild,  25|  bushels  per  licre^  Blue  stem  va« 
riety.  Spring  Wkmt^  first  premium  to  Moses  Kinney,  23 J  bushels 
Black  sea  variety.  Barley^  first  premium  to  Anson  Fairchild,  40 
bushels  per  acre.  Second  premium  to  S.  Patrick,  39|-V  bushels. 
Beets^  H.  Fairbanks,  78  bushels  on  one  eighth  of  an  acre.  Car- 
rots^ first  premium  to  M.  Kinney,  800  bushels  per  acre. 

Fat  hogs,  1st  premium,  Jacob  M.  Schermerhorn.  No  more  enter- 
ed ;  the  following  is  his  statement : 

1850.  Dec.  26th.  Jacob  M.  Schermerhorn  purchased  two  pigs,  age 
four  and  a  half  months,  weighing  162  lbs.,  cost  5  cents  per  lb., 
amounting  to ; ^10 

Amount  of  feed  consumed  by  them,  viz :  6  bushels  corn 
in  the  ear,  fed  out  to  them  from  Dec.  29,  1850,  until 
new  corn  was  fit  for  use  at  2s., • . .  •         1  50 

Three  bushels  soft  corn,  fed  early  in  the  fall  at  Is., 38 

Thirteen  bushels  shelled  corn  ground  and  mostly  scald- 
ed, 4s.  per  bushel, 6  50 

Slops  (milk)  from  2  coWs,  16s., . '. 4  00 


$20  48 
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Proceeds  from  above  hogs  when  slaughtered  on  2d  qf  December, 
1851 : 

Weight  of  hogs  dressed  852  lbs.,  sold  at  5j^c, 46  80 

Bough  laid  not  included  above,  31^  lbs.  at  7c., 2  22 

$49  08 
Net  profits, 28  60 

Weight  of  hogs  on  foot, 1,000  pounds. 

Weight  dressed,  including  rough  lard, 883|     << 

Shrinkage, liej 

There  is  manifestly  an  increased  interest  taken  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  farmer  in  this  county,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
society  with  its  annual  fairs,  are  distinctly  apparent. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  society  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  from  the  books  of  the  treasurer : 

To  balance  on  hand  from  last  year, $134  52 

Received  from  annual  members, 130  00 

u        u     admissions  to  Floral  Hall, 105  72 

^        <<     1  volume  Transactions  sold, 1  00 

«        u     Treasurer  State  of  New-York, 75  00 

1446  24 

Amount  paid  for  premiums, $240  62 

<<  c(     incidental  expenses, 21  75 

262  37 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands,. «... $183  87 


KctTs  far  1852:  Anthony  Freer,  of  CortlandvlUe,  President; 
Am06  Bice,  do.,  Correspcnding  Secntory;  L.  S.  Pomeroy,  do.,  Re- 
cording Secretary;  MorganL.  W^bb,  do..  Treasurer;  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents and  an  Executive  committee  of  eleven. 

[A«,  Trans.  1852.]  32 
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Report  of  N.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  in  answer  to  the  circular  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Society. 

Mnch  do  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power,  fully  and  defi- 
nitely, to  render  you  all  the  desi^  information.  1  have  visited  the 
clerk's  office,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  acres  cultivated  for  particular  crops,  and  the  amount 
of  product ;  but  there  I  found,  that  in  long  columns,  all  was  un- 
added  and  unarranged;  and  you  can  readily  perceive,  that  fur  me 
to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  would  be  a  task  of  no  small 
difficulty.  But  those  facts,  in  regard  to  the  interest  and  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  in.  our  cauuty,  wbi<:h  may  be  derived  from 
personal  observation,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  communicating;  and 
will  state  in  general  termSt  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  for  our 
oounty.  And,  1st.  I  can  with  confidence  say,  that  the  principal 
product  of  our  country  is  that  of  the  daiiy.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  especially  to  that  of  a  grazing 
quality ;  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  there 
is  scarcely  another  county  in  the  State  which,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  annually  sends  so  .large  a  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  to 
market  as  this.  For  the  past  few  years  the  amount  of  butter  and 
cheese  produced  in  this  county  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and 
Qsually  in  market,  Cortland  county  daiiy  products  stand  high. 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  com,  oats,  and  barley,  receives  con- 
siderable attention ;  the  soil  is  generally  adapted  to  their  growth, 
and  they  flourish  well.  This  cannot  be  called  a  wheat  growing 
country;  some,  however,  is  raised,  but  not  as  much  as  is  consumed. 

The  number  of  acres  under  tillage,  I  should  think,  remained 
about  the  same ;  while  some  lands  are  cleared  and  tilled,  others 
are  seeded  and  used  for  pasture  lands. 

The  amount  of  animal  stodk  is  increasing.  A  great  many 
cattle  are  here  raised,  and  a  great  amount  of  pork  prepared  for 
market.  But  the  dairyman  counsels  his  own  interests  in  regard  to 
the  breed,  choosing  those  which  possess  the  best  qualities  for  dairy 
cows;  paying  less  attention  to  their  beauty  of  form,  or  aptness  to 
fat  than  to  the  amount  of  butter  or  cheese  which  they  will  pro- 
duce. Some  fine  animals,  however,  are  reared,  and  a  general  im- 
provement of  breed  is  visible. 
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7,  "  In  regard  to  scientific  attention  to  agrioultureT 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  there  is  in  our  county  so  little 
attention  paid  to  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance ;  while  many 
of  our  farmers  are  plodding  their  way  on  in  the  same  old  path 
that  their  fathers  have  trod,  but  a  very  few  branch  out,  and  in 
their  most  noble,  if  properly  conducted  vocation,  call  to  their  aid 
the  strong  arm  of  science. '  It  might  almost  be  said  that  there  is 
an  absence  of  scientific  attention  to  agriculture ;  but  thus  I  hoi)e  it 
will  not  always  be.  With  you  I  would  exert  my  feeble  influence, 
and  strive  to  raise  to  its  proper  level  the  subject  of  agriculture. 
The  value  of  farms  is  increasing,  and  should  the  now  contempla- 
ted and  surveyed  railroad,  through  the  heart  of  our  county,  be 
completed,  the  value  of  larms  would  be  greatly  increased. 

I  have  now  replied  to  your  divisions  as  well  as  I  am  able ;  and 
regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  more  clearly  and  definitely  to 
delineate  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  county ;  but  before  I 
close  I  wish  to  express  it  as  my  sincere  desire  and  that  of  many 
others  in  this  county,  that  an  Agricultural  College  which  shall 
have  as  a  prominent  character  the  application, of  science  to  agri- 
'cultore,  may  be  speedily  established.  What  would  more  promote 
the  interests  of  agriculture?  Several  talented  young  men  of  my 
acquaintance  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  school ;  they  would  much  rather  become 
scientific  fiirmers  than  follow  a  profession,  if  equal  advantages 
were  oflfered  for  tlie  attainment  of  tlieir  ends. 


DELAWARE. 
The  Annual  Fair  held  in  this  county  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, exceeded  by  far  any  heretofore  held  by  the  society. 

We  will  only  say  that  the  display  of  stock  showed  a  decided  im- 
provement over  previous  years.  There  was  also  a  fine  show  of 
vegetables,  grain,  butter,  cheese,  sugar,  fruit,  &c.,  &c.  The  ladies 
were  creditably  represented  in  their  depaitment.  The  portion  of 
the  grounds  set  apart  for  their  handiwork  presented  a  fine  display 
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of  quilts,  counterpanes,  embvoiderji  paintings,  artificial  flowers, 
&c.,  fcc.  Our  mechanics,  too,  were  on  hand  with  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  household  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  boots, 
artificial  teeth,  &c.  Mr.  Law,  the  president  of  the  society,  showed 
a  handsome  specimen  of  salt  manufactured  at  the  salt  spring  in 
this  town — ^now  owned  by  Hon.  H.  D.  Gould. 

The  plowing  match,  a  new  feature  at  our  county  fair,  took  place 
on  Wednesday.  There  were  several  entries.  The  first  premium 
was  awarded  to  James  Irwin,  of  Delhi. 

The  address,  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  of  New-York,  was  deliv- 
ered at  noon  of  the  second  day.  We  have  heard  but  one  opinion 
expressed  as  to  the  address — ^that  of  general  approval. 


DUTCHESS. 
In  reportiiq;  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutchess  county  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  it  is  a  source  of  the  highest  satisfaction  to  be  enabled 
io  say  that  the  results  of  our  Annual  Fair  and  cattle  show  fully* 
realizsed  the  anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine  amateurs  in  the 
science  of  agriculture. 

'  The  diversified  diaracter  of  the  soil  and  natural  adaptations  of 
the  different  sections  of  our  county  to  almost  every  variety  of  ag- ' 
ricultural  pursuit,  renders  it  in  many  respects  peculiarly  favora- 
ble Vowards  enabling  the  associated  farmers  to  make  a  fine  display 
at  their  annual  festival.  Althougjh  the  county  has  long  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  for  the  thrift,  enterprise,  and  success  of  its  farm- 
ing interests,  yet  in  viewing  its  entire  natural  advantages  for  the 
attainment  of  such  results,  we  think  that  there  are  but  few  of  her 
sister  counties  which  are  not  capable  of  showing  a  more  even  sur- 
fiice,  and  a  far  more  easily  tilled  soil. 

The  range  of  Fishkill  mountains,  traversing  the  southern  and 
eastern  sections  of  the  county,  send  out  branches  in  such  a  man- 
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fi^r  that  the  whole  surface,  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Connecti* 
eat  line,  is  divided  into  valleys  and  ridges  differing  very  materially 
from  each  other  in  their  natural  formations^and^of  a  consequence, 
equally  diversified  in  their  capacity  for  agricultural  productions. 
On  the  east,  we  find  the  white  limestone  and  marble  prevailing 
through  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  valley  traversed  by  the 
Harlem  railroad,  in  close  connexion  with  the  gravelly,  and  In 
some  pkees,  alluvial  bottoms  adjoining  the  Croton  and  Ten-mile 
creeks.  The  high  range  of  hills  dividing  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Housatonic  from  those  which,  taking  a  westerly  direction, 
find  the  tide  water  in  the  Hudson,  are  much  broken  by  rocky 
ledges,  covered  in  many  places  by  a  fine  growth  of  timber,  princi- 
pally of  the  varieties  of  the  oak,  chestnut,  maple,  ash,  hickory, 
birch,  &c.,  which  have  fumi^ed  the  charcoal  for  the  iron  furnfti- 
ces,  which  are  also  principally  supplied  with  ore  from  the  same 
range  of  hills,  upon  which  are  also  located  some  of  the  finest  gra- 
Eing  and  meadow  lands  in  the  county,  or  perhaps  in  the  State. 
Adjoining  these  hills  on  tiie  west  and  contiguous  to  the  Fishkill 
and  Wappenger's  creeks  and  their  tributaries,  we  find  an  equally 
varying  character  of  surface  and  soil ;  now  loam,  now  slaty  ledges, 
fiOw  alluvial  and  gravelly  bottoms,  and  occasionally  limestone 
districts,  together  with  some  sections  in  which  clay  can  be  coi^ 
sidered  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  soil.  Hence  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  whether  the  county  is  better  adapted  to 
grain-growing  than  to  grazing,  as  there  are  hardly  five  consecu* 
tive  miles  in  the  county  which  do  not  contain  some  of  the  best  and 
some  of  the  poorest  lands  adapted  to  either  of  those  pursuits ;  and 
generally,  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  products  at  our  county 
fairs  would  seem  to  correspond  with  this  universal  character  of 
the  soil  from  which  they  are  produced. 

.  The  Annual  Fair  and  cattle  show  was  held  this  year  at  Wash- 
ington Hollow,  on  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  October,  and  was  tallf 
equal  .to  any  which  the  society  has  ever  before  given,  in  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  lESeurm  produce  or  stock,  although  we  have  reason 
to  believe  there  would  have  been  a  more  extensive  collection,  and 
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a  much  better  exhibition  of  both,  had  not  the  exeessiye  drooght 
which  prevailed  during  the  entire  summer,  frustrated  in  a  great 
measure  the  designs  of  our  most  enterprising  friends. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  few  pr^niums  awarded  on  crops,  and 
the  comparatively  small  merit  of  those  to  which  premiums  were 
awarded,  that  in  tliis  respect  we  are  considerably  behind  the  pro- 
ductions of  former  years.  But  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  diat 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  has  by  no  means  abated,  but  on  the  contrary 
we  are  encouraged  to  undertake  the  erection  of  permanent  struc- 
tures for  the  accommodation  of  future  exhibitions.  The  society 
haye  seriously  felt  tlie  necessity  of  suitable  accommodations  for 
their  annual  fairs,  and  could  see  no  way  of  obviating  the  difficulty 
except  by  locating  them  permanently  or  at  least  for  a  term  of 
years  at  one  place,  and  erecting  buildings  of  their  own,  which  has 
been  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  voluntary  subscription.  And 
they  determined  upon  their  location  at  Washington  Hollow,  as 
being  the  most  central  portion  of  the  agricultural  district  of  the 
eofmty. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  and  hcffses  this  year  evinced  a  steady 
and  judicious  improvement  in  those  departments,  and  the  exhibi* 
tion  of  sheep,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying,  was  never  equalled  in 
the  county.  The  other  departments  were  much  the  same  as  in 
former  years,  excepting  poultry,  which  was  vastly  improved,  and 
•wine  which  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  last  year. 

There  were  over  |350  awarded  in  cash  premiums^  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  agricultural  and  other  books. 
The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Underbill  of  Westchester 
county,  on  the  subject  of  subsoiling  and  the  tendency  of  manures 
to  ascend  and  evaporate,  in  contradiction  to  the  more  commonly 
received  opinion  that  they  descended  into  the  soil.  It  was  one  of 
those  eminently  practical  addresses,  such  as  formers  love  to  hear, 
and  was  received  with  decided  approbation  by  an  attentive  au- 
dience.   The  number  of  members  for  1851  was  5t43. 
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At  the  December  meeting  premiums  were  awarded, 
To  Mr  .William  Herrick  for  the  best  5  acres  of  com,  320  bash.  27  qts. 
do  do  for  the  be8t5  acres  of  oats,  361    <^    8    <^ 

Mr.  G  H.  Knapp,  best  1  acre  of  wheat,. ....    22    «    21  " 
Officers  for  1852. — ^Elnathan  Haxtun,  of  Beekman,  President; 
A.  B.  Knapp,  E.  L.  Barlow,  Aaron  Vail,  William  Kelly,  E.  Thorn, 
and  B.  P.  Arnold,  Vice  Presidents ;  Barclay  Haviland,  Treasurer  ] 
Samuel  T.  Tabor,  Secretary. 


ERIE. 
Sefokt.  W.  B.  Coppock,  v.  pres't. 
Our  county  fair,  came  off  at  Lancaster  10th  and  11th  ot 
September.  We  had  promised  ourselves  much  in  the  way  of 
a  large  as  well  as  fine  display  of  agricultural  stock,  but  from 
accidental  circumstances,  such  as  too  early  in  the  season,  the 
great  heat  for  several  days  previous,  and  an  unlucky  selection  of 
exposed  grounds,  the  exhibition  was  not  a  large  one.  Very  many 
attended  personally  who  had  desired  and  matured  arrangements 
for  their  stock,  &c.  What  there  was,  however,  was  good.  As 
exhibitors  under  such  circumstances  are  of  the  active  and  right 
kind^  their  commodities  are  likely  to  be  good  also.  There  was  a 
good  display  of  horses  and  working  cattle,  some  fine  sheep,  and 
an  excellent  display  of  domestic  wares.  Butter  and  cheese,  for 
the  very  center  of  excellence,  was  meagre.  Of  agricultural  im- 
plements, there  has,  (excepting  the  State  shoT«f,)  never  been  so 
fine  a  display.  The  Messrs.  Mason  and  Lovering  of  our  city,  hav- 
ing recently  established  one  of  the  largest  and  most  extensive  es- 
tablishments in  the  State,  made  a  grand  display.  This  establish- 
ment is  an  honor  to  our  city,  and  will  work  great  good  to  our 
farming  interest,  by  furnishing  the  tools  needful,  which  alone  can 
do  good  work. 

We  feel  sanguine  that  our  county  society,  which  has  more  or 
less,  received  an  impetus  from  our  Horticultural  society,  is  on  the 
road  to  improvement,  and  that  ere  long  we  may  vie  with  the 
many  others  of  our  State  who  already  are  reaping  the  reward  of 
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spirited  and  intelligent  labors  of  agriculture.  Fruit  culture  is 
receiving  increased  attention  throughout  the  country,  and  no  sec- 
tion of  our  State  is  better  adapted  to  the  successful  growth  of  fruits 
generally,  than  Erie. 


ESSEX. 

Report.    Winslow  C.  Watson,  president. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  of  this  society  its  connection  with 
the  Clinton  County  Society  has  been  dissolved.  This  meatsuie 
although  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  zealous  friends 
of  the  society,  was  demanded  by  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
southern  and  central  sections  of  the  county.  The  first  indepen- 
dent fair  of  Essex  county,  was  held  at  Elizabethtown,  the  shire- 
town  of  the  county,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  September.  The  lib- 
erality and  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  that  vicinity,  prepared 
gratuitously  and  with  no  expense  or  liability  to  the  society,  ample 
grounds,  well  enclosed  and  embracing  every  required  erection  and 
convenience.  As  it  has  been  remarked  in  previous  reports,  the 
peculiar  topography  of  Essex  county,  and  its  vast  territorial  ex- 
tent, render  it  almost  impracticable  to  concentrate  at  any  point, 
a  Just  or  adequate  exhibition  of  animals  or  products  from  all  parts 
of  the"  county.  The  position  of  Elizabethtown  is  central,  and  the 
fair  was  more  immediately  sustained  by  that  portion  of  the  county, 
and  yet  we  were  happy  to  observe  that  the  presence  and  the  com- 
petition from  the  remote  towns  were  much  more  general  than  upon 
any  previous  occasion.  Almost  every  section  of  the  county  was 
represented,  not  only  by  interested  and  approving  spectators,  but 
by  exhibitors  and  competitors.  We  are  confident  that  the  causes 
which  have  limited  the  influences  of  the  society  to  local  rather 
than  general  eflForts  will  be  rapidly  surmoui|ted,  and  that  all  parts 
of  the  county  will  gradually  participate  in  its  eflbrts  and  enjoy  its 
benefits.  We  indulge  the  grateAil  assurance,  that  it  has  already 
become  the  institution  of  the  county,  and  that  its  prosperity  and 
growth  are  cherished  by  the  warmest  feelings  of  our  citizens.  The 
&lr  was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  embra- 
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c  dug  all  classes,  i^es  and  conditions.    The  exhibition  in  all  its 

I  branches,  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  and  creditable  to 

i  the  county. 

We  have  repeatedly  adverted,  among  the  essential  elements 
of  our  agricultural  w^lth  to  the  Black  Hawk  breed  of  horses 
which  are  very  extensively  propagated  throughout  the  county. 
Their  high  reputation  was  amply  sustained  on  this  occasion. 
These  horses,  it  is  believed,  originated  in  Western  Vermont 
and  possess  only  a  slight  and  remote  infusion  of  foreign  thorough 
breed  stock.  They  are  all  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  charac- 
'  teristics  of  the  breed  and  are  pre-eminent  for  beauty,  action,  docil- 

^  ily  and  endurance.    They  are  in  the  most  active  requisition,  at 

exorbitant  prices,  ranging  from  $100  the  sucking  colts,  to  $500, 
and  in  some  instances  fieir  higher  for  the  choicest  animals.    The 

rearing  of  these  horses  has  become  a  very  prominent  and  valuable 

« 

branch  of  our  husbandry. 

'  Specimens  of  both  Durham  and  Devon  cattle  of  purest  blood  and 
very  superior  qualities,  were  exhibited  at  the  fair.  The  public  at- 
tention has  been  strongly  attracted  to  these  animals  by  the  exhibi- 
tions of  our  society,  and  many  very  rare  and  splendid  individuals 
have  been  already  introduced  into  different  districts  of  the  county. 

The  display  of  fine  wooled  sheep  was  excellent,  and  we 
think  could  scarcely  be  exceeded.  The  wool  growing  inter- 
est of  the  county  has  received  the  close  and  persevering  at- 
tention of  many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  observing  farmers, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  numerous  flocks  embra- 
cing almost  every  desirable  excellence.  Most  of  the  prominent 
and  sagacious  wool  icrowers  do  not  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
their  flocks  would  be  improved  by  a  cross  of  the  recent  Euro- 
pean importations.  The  county  of  Essex  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  sheep  husbandry,  and  is  now  receiving  an  impulse 
which  will  place  it  among  the  most  conspicuous  wool  growing 
districts  of  the  State.  We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  notice  of 
our  farmers  has  been  directed  to  South  Down,  Cotswold,  Lincoln, 
and  other  varieties  of  sheep,  particularly  adapted  for  mutton,  and 
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that  many  fine  animals  of  these  breeds  have  been  introduced  into 
the  county. 

The  department  of  female  industry  was  well  sustained  at  the 
Mty  but  that  of  the  mechanic  arts,  in  which  we  are  supposed 
particularly  to  excel,  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  Ihe  so- 
ciety. We  were  alike  surprised  and  gratified  among  the  mis- 
cellaneous articles  to  receive  entries  of  several  exceedingly 
chaste  and  beautiful  paintings,  executed  by  young  ladies,  in  some 
of  our  secluded  valleys.  The  performances  of  one  of  the  exhiM- 
tors,  particularly  the  painting  on  ivory  by  Miss  Bishop,  manifested 
a  high  degree  of  taste  and  genius.  Such  is  the  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  of  these  societies,  evoking  effort,  cherishing  im- 
provement, and  developing  the  latent  intellectual,  as  well  as 
pliysical  resources  of  the  county.  We  were  only  able  to  recog- 
nize these  claimants  upon  bur  patronage  by  gratuities,  but  propose 
in  future  to  embrace  the  fine  arts  in  our  programme  of  premiums. 
We  were  gratified  by  the  appearance  at  our  fitir,  of  a  delegate  from 
Washington  county ;  we  regard  these  interchanges  of  civility  and 
intercourse  as  highly  important  and  desirable,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  reciprocate  the  courtesy  with  other  societies.  The  tendency 
of  this  intercourse  will  be  the  promotion  of  a  mutual  acquaintance 
and  understanding  in  our  farming  communities,  and  a  concert  and 
harmony  of  action  in  advancing  our  common  agricultural  interests. 
It  enables  each  to  examine  the. practices  of  other  sections  of  the 
State,  their  modes  of  culture,  their  management  of  stock  and  the 
qualities  and  varieties  of  their  animals,  and  is  calculated  to  excite 
an  emulation  and  generous  rivalry,  not  only  in  the  success  of  our 
fairs  but  in  all  the  pursuits  of  our  agrictdtore. 

The  exhibition  and  practical  operation  of  the  Michigan  sub-soU 
plow,  in  connection  with  other  plows,  was  among  the  most  im- 
portant and  attractive  Incidents  of  the  fair.  The  novelty  of  its 
construction,  and  the  vast  power  of  execution  it  possesses,  excited 
universal  interest  and  attention,  and  we  trust  the  event  will  lead 
to  the  immediate  introduction  among  our  fSumers,  of  this  most 
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valuable  and  efficient  implement.  The  society  intend  to  urge  hj 
premiums,  and  all  its  influence,  the  introduction  into  the  countj 
of  improved  and  labor-savfng  utensil». 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  Amos  Bean,  Esq.,  delivered  before 
a  very  large  and  highly  interested  and  attentive  audience,  an 
eloquent  address  distinguished  by  a  wide  range  of  scientific  and 
philosophical  research,  and  replete  with  sound  and  judicious  prac- 
tical suggestions.  The  advance  and  prosperity  of  the  society  is 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  table,  exhibiting  its  pr^^ess  during  the 
three  years  of  its  existence : 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Members, 

123 

$266  79 
110  25 

145 

$374  59 

278  40 

273 

Receipts  from  all  sources, 

$600  00 

Premiums  awarded  and  paid, 

291  00 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 
Winslow  C.  Watson,  Chesterfield,  President ;  Levi  D.  Brown, 
Elizabethtown,  Treasurer;  Robert  S.  Hale,  Elizabethtown,  Secre- 
tary, and  18  Vice-Presidents. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  as  exhibited  by  the  Treas- 
urer's report  to  the  Comptroller  for  the  past  year,  is  as  follows : 

Cash  received  fit>m  State  fund, $71  00 

do        do    Fees  of  membership, 273  00 

do        do    Percentage  on  entries, 109  00 

do        do    On  other  sources, 147  00 

$600  00 

Paid  premiums, , $291  00 

Paid  incidental  expenses, 145  32 

Loss  on  bad  money, 6  00 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer, 157  68 

$600  00 
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ONONDAGA, 
Report.  Moses  D.  Bornet,  PRSsiDcarr. 
The  Anniial  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Syracnse  on 
Dl^ednesday  and  Thursday,  Oct.  1st  and  2d,  1851.  The  attend- 
ance was  very  large,  and  the  competition  quite  spirited.  There 
was  an  unusual  display  of  live  stock,  larger  probably  than  at  any 
previous  year  of  the  Society's  existence.  The  exhibition  of  this 
class  took  place  on  the  grounds  of  Stephen  Bastible,  about  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  city,  and  when  the  next  State  fair  is  held  here  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  secure  them  for  your  use,  and  that  they 
will  then  give  all  concerned  as  much  sati&laction  as  their  great 
adaptation  gave  both  exhibitors  and  spectators  at  our  own  fidr 

The  plowing  match  took  place  upon  the  same  grounds,  and 
though  the  committee  selected  a  place  that  offered  a  severe  test, 
yet  quite  a  number  of  competitors  entered  their  names,  and  mudi 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  awarding  the  respective  premiums  in 
this  important  branch  of  our  annual  exhibition*  The  double  plow 
manufactured  by  L.  Uigley  &  Co.,  of  Fayetteville^  elicited  the 
warm  approbation  of  all  who  saw  the  work  done  by  it 

The  exhibition  of  fancy  work,  domestic  manufactures,  products 
of  the  dairy,  and  of  most  other  articles  that  are  usually  exhibited 
on  such  occasions,  took  place  in  the  large  and  spacious  rooms  of 
the  Bastible  block,  directly  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  building 
was  thronged  by  thousands  and  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  admit- 
tance to  all  who  were  not  members  of  the  society,  materially  added 
to  the  receipts  of  the  Treasurer.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
of  the  fair  a  large  crowd  was  attracted  to  the  spacious  area  of  the 
Bastible  block  to  hear  speeches  from  the  Hon.  Caleb  Lyon,  B.  IJ« 
Hillis,  Esq.,  and  other  gentlemen.  This  new  feature  of  the  Society 
met  with  universal  approval.  On  the  following  day  the  annual 
address  was  delivered  before  the  Society  by  the  Hon.  Caleb  Lyon, 
of  Lyonsdale.  The  enthusiastic  applause  received  during  its  de- 
livery, was  the  best  evidence  to  the  orator  of  the  appreciation  of 
his  elegant  production. 
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The  following  persons  were  chosen  offieerjs  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

Seth  Hutchinson^  Onondaga,  President;  David  S.  Earll,  Salina, 
1st  Vice-President ;  Julius  C.  Kinne,  De  Witt,  2d  Vice-Presidtnt; 
Davis  Cossit,  Onondaga,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  E.  J.  Foster, 
Syracuse,  Recording  Secretary ;  L.  W.  Hall,  Syracuse,  Treasurer. 

The  premium  list  for  the  ensuing  year  has  been  increased  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the 
Society  wears  a  favorable  aspect. 


FULTON  AND  HAMILTON. 
Report.    A.  Anderson,  Treasurer. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  the 
show  was  In  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  of  the  county.  The  exhibition  of  stock,  dairy  products, 
domestic  manufactures,  fruits  and  flowers,  showed  the  interest 
which  is  taken  in  each  department. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  including  balance  on  hand  from 

previous  years,  was, $1S1  74 

Disbursements,  premiums,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,      159  17 

•  Leaving  balance, $2*  6* 

This  shows  an  Increase  of  about  25  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
year. 

Some  fine  samples  of  butter  were  exhibited.  Lucius  P.  Potter 
of  Kingsboro,  made  in  June,  from  the  milk  of  three  cows,  62  J  lbs. 
of  butter  in  addition  to  butter  for  the  use  of  his  family.  Matthew 
Potter  made  110  lbs  of  butter  from  the  milk  of  twenty  cows,  in  3  J 
days,  or  seven  milkings.  No  substance  is  used  but  pure  s^alt  in 
the  manufacture,  by  the  above  persons;  using  horn  U  to  IJ  oz., 
Livei7>ool  salt,  to  the  pound  of  butter. 

Mr.  Mathew  Potter's  method  of  making  hutfer:— The  cows  were 
fed  on  pasture  only,  and  were  milked  about  six  o'ck)ck  in  the 
morning*  and  about  the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon.    The  milk 
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^as  taken  imiDedlately  to  the  cellar  and  all  strained  together  in  a 
large  tub|  and  while  yet  warm  was  dipped  out  into  eight  quart 
pans.  A  greater  quantity  of  cream  is  obtained  from  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  when  the  pans  are  partly  filled.  For  that  reason 
the  pans  are  only  partly  filled,  riz.,  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
full.  The  cream  was  slummed  off  as  soon  as  the  milk  became 
thick,  put  in  a  stone  crock,  and  permitted  to  stand  until  the 
next  morning,  when  it  was  churned  by  a  dog  power.  By 
letting  the  cream  stand  until  the  day  after  it  is  collected  the 
butter  made  is  much  harder  and  more  firm.  The  churning  was 
commenced  in  the  morning  and  usually  took  about  two  hours; 
when  nearly  done  about  two  quarts  of  water  were  put  in  the  chum. 
As  soon  as  churned  the  butter  was  taken  out,  placed  in  a  wooden 
butter  bowl  and  immediately  worked  with  a  ladle  and  washed 
with  cold  water  until  the  buttermilk  was  all  washed  out  and  the 
water  came  off  clear.  It  was  then  salted  with  one  pint  of  pure 
Liverpool  sack  salt  to  twenty  pounds  of  butter,  and  thoroughly 
worked  with  a  ladle  until  the  salt  was  uniformly  incorporated  with 
the  butter.  It  stood  in  the  bowl  until  the  evening,  was  then  worked 
a  little,  then  stood  until  the  next  morning,  when  it  was  again 
worked  with  a  ladle  until  all  the  pickle  came  out,  and  w^as  then 
packed  in  tub.  The  tub  thoroughly  washed  and  scalded  before 
packing — ^no  water  used  ^fter  the  fii-st  washing  and  no  substance  , 
other  than  salt. 

Officers,  1852.-r-James  Edwards,  Ephratah,  President;  E.  W. 
Prindle,  Johnstown,  Vice-President;  B.  H.  Dewey,  Johnstown, 
Secretary ;  Archibald  Anderson,  Johnstown,  Treasurer. 


GENESEE. 
Report  of  J.  E.  Tompkins,  President, 
In  answer  to  circular  of  President  of  State  Agricultural  Society. 
I  am  happy  to  respond  to  your  note,  but  it  is  to  me  matter  of 
regret,  that  the  necessary  sources  of  information  from  which  to 
obtain  satisfactory  answers  to  your  interrogations,  on  the  iDterest- 
ing  subjects  to  which  you  have  directed  my  attenticm,  are  not 
within  my  reach.    Indeed,  such  sources  of  information  do  not  at 
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present  exist,  and  I  cannot  readily  see  how  this  subject  can  be 
reached,  and  such  a  desirable  end  attained,  except  bj  an  amiuat 
report  obtained  from  each  farmer  of  the  county,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  assessors;  of  the  number  of  acres  he  has  under  culti- 
vation, the  quantity  of  land  appropriated  to  each  crop,  and  the 
result  in  each  case,  annually  specified.  Such  a  system,  each  year 
faithfully  carried  out,  would  furnish  the  necessary  statistics,  from 
which  to  determine  the  yearly  and  relative  productions  of  each 
county  with  itself,  and  in  the  aggregate,  would  show  a  comparison 
between  all  the  counties  of  the  State ;  and  thereby  lay  open  to  the 
observation  of  all  who  feel  an  interest'  in  this  subject,  a  fund  of 
inlbrmation,  as  interesting  as  it  would  be  useful.  These  suggest 
tions  are  made  in  hopes  the  subject  may  be  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  the  present  season,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  the  passage  of  a  law,  that  will  secure 
annually,  the  report  above  named. 

It  is  with  diffidence  I  offer  to  you  the  result  of  my  investigations 
which,  for  want  of  better  helps,  will  I  have  no  doubt,  be  as  unsat- 
isfactory to  you  as  it  is  to  myself. 

1st.  Wheat  is  the  staple  of  our  county. 

2nd.  This  crop  for  the  present  year  as  a  whole,  is  imperfect  in 
quality  and  deficient  in  quantity.  It  does  not  produce  by  meas- 
ure as  many  bushels  from  a  given  number  of  sheaves,  and  it  falls 
short  proportionably  in  weight,  making  a  deficiency  of  one  fourth 
the  usual  crop.  This  is,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
season,  and  partially  to  that  exhaustion  of  soil,  the  unavoidable 
result  ofoiu*  mode  of  cropping. 

3rd.  "The  condition  generally  of  other  important  products." 
Corn  has  not  been  a  remunerating  crop  this  season.  The  highest 
estimate  we  feel  authorised  to  make,  is  two  thirds  of  a  crop.  Oats, 
barl^  and  grass,  were  never  more  abundant.  The  potato,  from 
fields  long  under  cultivation,  is  in  most  cases  badly  diseased.  On 
new  land,  recently  cleared,  this  crop  has  in  a  plurality  of  cases, 
been  as  perfect  this,  as  in  any  former  year. 

4tli.  There  is  each  year,  a  few  hundred  acres  added  to  those 
already  under  tillage. 
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5th.  The  stock  of  the  countjr  has  been  greatly  hnproved  Tvithin 
the  last  few  years.  The  breed  of  horses  has  been  entirely  changed. 
The  improvement  in  black  cattle  is  progressing,  the  proof  of  which 
was  abundantly  evinced  by  the  fine  specimens  of  Dmrhams,  De vons 
and  grades,  on  exhibition  at  our  late  county  iSEur* 

6.  There  is  an  increased  attention  to  scientific  farming.  Agri- 
cultural associations  are  formed  in  many  of  the  villages  in  our 
county,  the  object  of  which  is  to  meet  at  short  intervals,  and  dis- 
cuss subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  its  correlatives.  This 
disposition  to  investigate,  and  anxiety  to  test  and  adopt  the  im- 
provements of  the  age,  show  conclusively  that  a  new  spirit  has 
come  over  the  mind  of  the  community,  Vmd  cannot  fail  to  aug* 
ment  the  we^th  of  the  agriculturist,  and  raise  the  farmer  in  the 
scale  of  beings,  and  it  is  but  honest  to  say,  I  consider  these  im- 
provements as  fairly  traceable  to  the  action  of  your  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  smaller  associations  that  follow  in  your  train. 
And  this  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  yeomanry  of  our 
country,  are  among  the  happy  results  of  the  many  valuable  peri- 
odicals that  are  put  forth  to  aid,  enlighten,  and  encourage  the 
farmer,  and  foster  the  inventive  genius  of  the  mechanic. 

7.  Farms  have  increased  50  per  cent,  in  value,  within  the  last 
six  years.  A  slight  depression  is  felt  at  present  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  in  the  money  market. 

The  same  spirit  and  intelligence  tliat  have  wrought  the  change 
in  the  stock  of  cattle  and  horses,  is  equally  manifest  in  the 
improvement  of  sheep,  swine,  and  domestic  fowls  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Desirous  of  maldng  this  report  approximate  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  exact  condition  and  result  of  the  various  crops  of  the  coun- 
ty, for  the  past  season,  I  have  obtained  all  the  information  that 
could  be  given  by  the  supervisors  of  the  various  towns  in  the 
county,  and  by  those  men  who  traverse  the  county  with  macbines 
to  thrash  the  wheat.  This,  added  to  the  investigations  I  have 
been  able  to  make  personally,  and  the  intelligence  obtained  fh>m 
other  reliable  sources,  constitute  the  best  report  I  am  able  to  send 
you. 
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GREENE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Greene  county  Agricultural  Society, 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  of  C.  L.  Elersted,  in  Cairo,  on  the  6th  day  of 
January,  1852 :  present  Geoi^e  Robertson,  President,  in  the  chair; 
U.  L.  Day,  Secretary. 

The  following  named  persons  were  duly  elected  officers  for  1852. 

President,  Edward  Johnson,  of  Durham;  Vice  Presidents,  Geo. 
Robertson,  of  Windham,  George  Budd,  Greenville,  John  Laraway, 
Prattsville,  Joseph  C.  Tiffany,  New-Baltimore,  Cyrus  Field,  Dur- 
ham ;  Recording  Secretary,  Horatio  L.  Day,  of  Cairo ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  E.  JS.  Fenn,  Prattsyille;  Treasurer,  Stephen 
Hotchkiss,  Cairo.  Executive  Committee,  Albert  Tuttle,  Ash- 
land, Alonzo  Greene,  Athens,  Stewart  Austin,  Coxsackie,  C. 
L.  Eiersted,  Cairo,  Peter  Dubois,  Catskill,  E.  P.  Smith,  Durham, 
H.  T.  Miller,  Greenville,  Cornelius  Hogeboom,  Lexington,  Georg# 
Beach,  Jewett,  Stephen  Steele,  Windham,  Marcus  Beach,  Hunter, 
Hezekiah  Smith,  Prattsville,  and  John  F.  Gritman,  New-Baltimore. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  presented  the  following,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Greene  County  Agricultural 
Society  are  hereby  tendered  to  George  Robertson,  for  the  able  and 
liberal  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duty  as  President 
of  said  Society.    Also, 

Resolved,  That  we  present  our  thanks  to  the  remaining  officers, 
for  the  able  and  zealous  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged 
their  duties  in  their  respective  offices. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  was  made,  showing 
a  balance  of  (118  in  his  hands,  belonging  to  the  Society. 

We  have  not  been  furnished  with  any  detailed  statement  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society. 

lAg.  Trans.  1852.]  33 
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HEBKIMER. 
Repokt  of  £.  Graves,  pkesideih'. 
The  resources  of  this  connty,  with  its  advantageous  location  to 
market,  its  salubrious  and  unequalled  healthy  climate,  furnish  ad- 
vantages for  more  than  ordinary  progress  in  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture. The  developements  which  are  being  made  in  the  farmer's 
pursuits  have,  in  the  minds  of  men  who  reason  and  deliberate, 
removed  the  false  impression  which  has  too  long  prevailed,  that 
fiuming  was  almost  a  matter  of  chance,  and  that  science  had  noth- 
ing to  do  in  beautifying  her  fields  and  eiuriching  her  soil.  With 
the  great  variety  of  soil  which  the  farmers  of  Herkimer  county 
enjoy,  her  products  can  always  be  made  equal  to  any  demands 
which  her  citizens  may  make  upon  her  for  sustenance  and  support. 
And  while  the  soil  contains  the  necessary  qualities  for  growing 
grain,  it  is  also  well  adapted  to  pasturage,  and  no  county  within 
the  State  could  boast  of  better  cattle,  horses  or  sheep  if  the  spirit 
of  emulation  equalled  that  of  other  counties.  It  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed that  the  desire  of  the  acquirement  of  agricultural  information 
has  increased  within  the  last  few  years  in  a  manner  that  is  truly 
commendable,  and  has  furnished  proof  of  its  usefulness  by  the  ex- 
traordinary quantity  and  superior  qualities  of  butter  and  cheese 
marketed  from  the  county,  and  also  in  large  exhibitions  of  fine 
horses  and  cattle  which  have  been  raised  in  the  county  by  that 
class  of  the  farmers  whose  desires  were  heretofore  satisfied  with  an 
ordinary  appearing  horse  or  ox,  if  of  sufficient  strength  and  speed  to 
perform  the  needed  labor  upon  the  farm,  not  taking  into  the  account 
that  the  value  of  the  animal  remains  undiminished  by  the  labor 
which  he  is  necessarily  called  upon  to  perform,  or  that  the  expense 
of  raising  an  inferior  eow,ox  or  horse  is  equal  to  that  of  raising  one 
which  will  command  the  highest  market  price,  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  tbe  value  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  stock 
is  a  clear  loss  to  him  who  is  satisfied  with  an  inferior  article. 
This  examination  of  the  fiurmer's  true  interest  has  made  our 
county  fairs  much  more  respectable,  and  will  increase  their  use- 
fulness as  the  farmer  examines  and  consults  his  own  judgment 
and  experience  in  what  will  pay  best  with  the  least  labor  and 
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capital  invested.  The  county  as  well  as  the  State  Pairs  have  con- 
tributed to  arouse  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing institutions  for  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  science.  The 
attainment  of  this  object  is  of  much  more  importance  to*the  agri- 
culturist than  to  any  one  else,  and  gives  him  an  enviable  advantage 
over  any  other  occupation  or  employment,  because  it  enables  him 
to  choose  his  soil  which  he  will  tax  t^ith  the  growth  of  his  neces- 
saries for  life,  and  the  luxuries  for  his  table.  Our  fair^  will  soon 
become  the  public  markets  of  the  surplus  stock  and  grain  raised 
or  grown,  where  competition  will  determine  the  value  thereof 
with  great  advantage  to  the  seller,  and  where  the  mingling  of  ■ 
minds  will  elicit  that  truth  which  is  so  important  to  the  judicious 
management  of  real  estate,  and  which  will  make  the  husbandman 
not  only  matster  of  his  own  business  but  the  main  pillar  upon 
which  State  sovereignty  must  rest. 

Befobt  of  a.  L.  Fish,  sbcreta&y. 

Herkimer  county  lies  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  between  42  and  44  degrees  north  latitude;  is  bounded 
northerly  by  St.  Lawrence  coimty,  easterly  by  the  counties  of 
Hamilton  and  Montgomery,  southerly  by  Otsego  county,  and 
westerly  by  the  counties  of  Oneida  and  Lewis.  Its  area  is  about 
877,000  acres  of  land,  the  northern  portion  of  which  (bordering 
upon  Hamilton  and  Lewis  counties)  is  a  cold,  barren  region,  and 
but  little  improved  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  county  are  diversified  with  narrow  intervals 
on  the  streams  and  high  and  broken  ridges  and  hills,  most  of 
which  are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and  are  good  grazing  lands 
and  are  mostly  used  for  cheese  dairying.  The  interval  lands  on 
the  Mohawk  river  and  Canada  creek  are  successfully  and  succes- 
sively cultivated  with  wheat,  maize,  broom  eom,  &c.  The  ancient 
custom  of  building  bams  adjacent  to  streams  so  that  the  maiiure 
might  be  easily  deposited  on  the  ice  in  winter,  and  carried  off  by 
the  spring  floods,  or  on  a  rise  of  ground  that  they  could  be  more 
easily  moved  away  from  the  manure  than  the  manure  from  fhem, 
has  given  way  to  a  more  laborious  and  economical  practice  of 
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saving  the  coarse  manures  and  iq>pl7ing  them  to  the  soil.  It  is 
found  to  pay  well  on  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  Mohawk  vallefi 
and  most  of  the  interval  lands  are  so  worn  that  a  large  crop  eannot 
be  relied  on  without  manuring. 

^  The  upland  portion,  (which  comprises  the  largest  p(fftion  of  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  county)  although  hilly  and  rugged  in 
appearance,  has  a  deep  soil  well  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of 
grasses,  each  of  which  in  their  turn  (growing  from  the  same  sod) 
produce  the  flower  of  feed  at  different  periods  through  the  season 
of  growing ;  to  which  capacity  of  soil  the  unrivalled  success  of 
Herkimer  county  dairymen  is  attributable.  It  is  generally 
conceded  by  the  most  experienced,  that  our  lands  that  are 
in  good  heart,  and  not  too  much  worn  by  tillage,  return  the 
largest  profit  from  cheese  dairying.  Hence  it  has  become  the 
staple  product  of  the  county.  The  southern  towns  are  young  in 
dairying,  compared  with  some  of  the  northern  towns ;  yet  a  lively 
aeal  is  manifested  in  neatness  and  improvements  in  fixtures,  which 
promise  to  vie  with  the  oldest  and  most  experienced.  The  town 
of  Winfield  was  but  a  few  years  since,  a  grain,  stock  and  wool 
glowing  town.  It  now  has  over  one  hundred  dairies  and  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred  cows.  Litchfield  has  ninety  dairies 
and  fifteen  hundred  cows.  Some  of  the  older  dairying  towns 
north  of  the  Mohawk  valley  have  a  much  larger  number  of 
dairies. 

A  strenuous  eflbrt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  by  actual  experi- 
ment the  best  and  most  scientific  mode  of  cheese  making ;  but  I 
r^ret  not  beins;  able  to  publish  such  fiicts  as  would  shed  new 
light  upon  the  subject.  Experiments  have  been  carefully  made  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  cost  of  cheese  and  butter.  The  rule  is 
found  to  vary  at  different  periods — ^in  &vor  of  cheese  in  spring  and 
summer,  and  in  fiivor  of  butter  in  fall.  Poor  mUk  will  make  from 
three  to  four  pounds  of  cheese  to  one  of  butter,  and  milk  wiD  make 
cheese  that  wiU  not  make  butter.  Rich  milk  will  make  one  pound 
of  butter  to  two  or  two  and  a  half  of  cheese.  In  the  aggregate, 
milk  to  make  one  pound  of  butter  will  make  three  pounds  of 
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cheese — cost  of  manufacture  nearly  alike,  generally  in  favor  of 
cheese  making.  But  the  milk  after  butter  is  worth  more  to  feed 
than  whey  after  cheese.  The  fact  that  there  are  comparatively 
but  few  butter  dairies  in  Herkimer  county  is  good  evidence  in  fa- 
vor of  cheese  dairying ;  and  the  fact  that  some  individuals  sell 
their  cheese  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  higher  in  market  than  many 
others,  is  good  evidence  that  all  is  not  right ;  either  the  one  is  self- 
ish and  does  not  shed  his  light  abroad  or  the  other  is  slothful  and 
does  not  seek  the  requisite  information.  Both  are  alike  to  blame; 
for  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  if  every  dairyman  in  the  county 
should  make  as  good  cheese  as  the  be^t  notir  makeyit  would  not 
lessen  the  price  of  the  best  cheese  in  market,  but  tend  to  increase 
a  demand  proportionate  to  the  Increase  of  product.  If  this  view 
was  generally  entertained  I  trust  we  should  have  a  better  exhibi- 
tion of  dairy  products  at  our  annual  fairs  and  a  strife  to  become  the 
greatest  bene£s(ctor  by  shedding  the  most  light. 

The  value  of  improved  lands  is  estimated  by  their  locality  and 
productiveness.  Such  as  are  well  located  and  capable  of  keeping 
a  cow  well  the  year  round  on  four  acres  is  valued  at  |40  per  acre. 
It  is  a  common  way  of  renting  dairy  farms  for  tenants  to  pay  land- 
lords from  |13  to  |15  per  cow  for  as  many  cows  as  the  premises 
-will  keep  well  through  the  year — ^landlords  furnishing  all  cows, 
fixtures,  &c.,  except  losses  in  stock  that  may  occur  from  careless- 
ness and  neglect — ^the  annual  rent  varying  according  to  quality  of 
cows,  convenience  of  fixtures,  conditionof  fences,  &c.  When  such 
lands  are  let  on  shares^  the  tenant  has  half  of  all  the  product  by 
paying  landlord  interest  on  one  half  the  value  of  cows,  paying 
taxes  and  bearing  half  the  loss  in  stock ;  or  has  two-fifths  of  dairy 
product  andhalf  of  all  other  products— landlord  furnishing  all  the 
stock  and  fixtures  and  his  relative^  proportion  of  contingent  ex- 
penses of  what  is  bought  and.  sold  again  and  not  produced  from 
premises. 

Notwithstanding  a  constant  depreciation  in  the  productiveness 
of  soils,  increase  of  foul  weeds,  &c.,  the  price  of  land  is  on  the  ad- 
vance.   Farms  are  frequently  sold  at  an  advanced  price  from  a 
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leoent  and  former  sale  nmgiiig  from  |30.00  to  $60.00  per  acre, 
owing  doubtless  to  improyements  in  fanning  implements  and 
travelling  facilities.  Most  of  the  principal  roads  in  the  oonnty 
leading  to  the  shipping  points  on  the  canal  and  railroad  are 
planked,  which  generally  qieaking  fiiTors  the  traTellii^  public 
more  than  the  pockets  of  the  stockholder. 

The  principal  points  for  shipment  by  railroad,  are  Herkimer  and 
Little  Falls;  by  canal,  Illion,  Mohawk,  and  Little  Falls,  at  all  of 
which  points  there  has  been  shipped  of  cheese  this  season  aa  follows: 

At  Illion, 1,501,988  lbs. 

At  Mohawk,  ....• 2,577,019   « 

AtHerkimer, 3,223,612   « 

At  Little  FaUs, 14,858,936    « 

82,161,555    ^ 

The  avemge  price  has  been  |6.00  per  hundred  pounds  deliyeced 
in  boxes  at  canal  or  railroad.  A  much  laiger  amount  of  cheese 
has  been  sent  to  market  during  the  last  summer  firom  this  county 
than  in  any  former  season,  amounting  to  about  20,000,000  pounds, 
and  sustaining  an  average  price  of  6  cents  per  pound  taken  off 
monthly  and  semi-monthly. 

Barley  and  oats  are  the  principal  grains  raised  for  export;  ave- 
rage yield  per  aci^  of  barley,  25  bushels,  and  average  price  j)er 
bushel  of  48  pounds,  68  cents ;  average  yield  of  oats  per  acre,  35 
bushels,  and  price  per  bushel,  30  cents ;  price  of  com  60  cents, 
and  average  yield  per  acre,  30  bushels;  price  of  peas,  |1.00,  and 
average  yield  per  acre,  30  bushels;  price  of  peas,  $1.00,  and  ave- 
rage yield  per  acre,  20  bushels;  price  of  beans,  $1.00,  and  ave- 
rage yield  per  acre,  25  bushels;  price  of  rye  60  cents,  and  average 
yield  per  acre,  1 6  bushels ;  price  of  wheat  $1 .00,  average  yield  per 
acre,  15  bushels ;  pork,  in  the  hog,  from  |5.00  to  |5.50  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  But  little  pork  is  made  for  export  Many  of  the 
dairying  farmers  feed  all  slops  and  coarse  feed  to  cows,  and  buy 
their  meat  and  bread. 
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The  practice  of  feeding  cows  prevails  to  quite  an  extent  in  the 
south  part  of  the  county,  and  it  is  believed  by  those  experienced, 
that^he  whey  &om  the  milk  of  a  cow  fed  to  her  through  the  sea* 
son,  will  increase  her  product  of  cheese  10  per  cent,  making  as 
much  cheese  as  it  would  pork  if  fed  to  swine,  and  leave  the  cow 
in  better  condition  to  winter  after  milk  season  is  past.  It  is  also 
argued  with  some  propriety  that  feeding  sour  whey  to  cows  enters 
readily  into  the  circulating  medium  and  prepares  the  milk  for  a 
more  thorough  decomposition,  can  be  coi^ulated  with  less  rennet 
and  make  cheese  less  liable  to  swell  or  puff. 

The  practice  too  generally  prevails  of  turning  cattle  into  pas* 
lures  and  meadows,  in  the  spring  before  they  can  get  a  fill  of  grass, 
and  while  the  ground  is  yet  soft  and  easily  packed  by  the  travel 
of  cattle.  The  evils  of  this  practice  are  two-fold.  First :  It  cre- 
ates a  ranging  discontented  habit,  that  will  cause  cattle  to  travel 
more  than  is  necessary  to  get  their  fill  after  grass  grows  in  abun- 
dance, and  such  unnecessary  labor  and  travel  creates  a  demand 
for  a  greater  amount  of  food  than  would  be  required  with  perfect 
quiet.^  Second :  It  should  be  borne  in  mipd,  that  the  roots  of  grass 
will  not  grow  vigorously  without  leaves  to  aid  them,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  atmospheric  air  in  the  soil.  Consequently,  if  the  first 
leaves  that  are  thrown  out  by  the  roots  in  spring,  to  help  them  out 
of  their  crippled  condition  are  grazed  off,  and  the  soil  packed  down 
by  the  travel  of  cattle  to  smother  the  roots,  and  exclude  them, 
from  the  circulation  of  air,  they  will  be  crippled  for  the  season, 
and  a  light  yield  of  grass  will  be  the  sure  result.  But  if  the  first 
growth  of  leaves  are  left  to  nodrish  and  sustain  the  roots,  a  thick 
coat  of  grass  will  soon  be  formed  to  lessen  the  evaporation  of  rich 
dews  and  refreshing  showers,  by  the  influence  of  bleak  winds  and 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  when  cattle  are  then  turned  to 
grazing,  they  will  qot  crop  the  grass  so  close  but  that  there  will 
be  a  portion  of  leaves  left  to  sustain  the  root.  Let  any  who  doubt 
the  above  theory,  lay  the  experiment  for  three  years,  and  I  will, 
guarantee  that  they  will  save  territory  in  pasture,  enough  to  fur*, 
nish  good  hay,  if  mowed,  to  keep  their  cattle  in  ^ring  till  gnuui* 
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is  a  full  bite,  and  there  will  not  be  so  much  waste  of  flesh  as  is  usual 
between  hay  and  grass,  and  not  so  much  poor  cheese  made  at  that 
particular  season  of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  a  strong  conviction  exists  that  manure  is  the 
main  spring  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  yet 
a  great  proportion,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  most  fertilizing  qualities 
of  vegetable  products  are  allowed  to  waste  without  being  incorpora- 
ted ^ith  the  soil,  or  applied  to  the  growth  of  succeeding  crops. 
Several  manure  cellars  have  been  built  in  Litchfield  and  Win- 
field,  to  hold  and  keep  liquid  with  dry  manures,  the  result  of 
which  proves  to  be  both  profitable  and  convenient.  '  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  those  experienced,  that  it  saves  at  least  one-half  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  manure,  and  well  repays  the  expense  of  building, 
while  it  keeps  the  manure  in  condition  to  be  drawn  out  when  re- 
quired, without  being  bleached  by  rains,  or  over-heated  by  excess 
of  fermentation  which  often  occurs  when  kept  in  heaps,  either  of 
which  is  destructive  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme. 

The  writer  has  used  a  cellar  50  by  30  feet,  and  8  feet  deep, 
which  has  proved  sufficiently  strong  and  perfectly  tight,  located 
under  a  stable  for  30  head  of  cattle,  all  the  droppings  passing 
down  through  trap  doors  in  the  floor  in  rear  of  the  cattle,  serving  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  every  kind  of  liquid  or  absorbents,  which,  when 
combined,  will  make  manure.  The  cellar  is  made  with  drains 
under  walls  2  feet  wide,  and  deep  enough  to  drain  off  all  springs 
that  might  press  up  through  the  bottom.  The  drains  are  filled 
with  small  stones,  well  packed;  sides  are  walled  with  wall  18 
inches  thick,  laid  with  common  sand  and  lime  mortar,  then  well 
pointed  with  aquatic  mortar,  and  dried  before  use.  The  bottom 
of  the  cellar  was  made  level ,  and  then  blue  clay  enough  drawn  into  it 
to  cover  the  bottom  three  or  four  inches  thick ;  the  clay  was  made 
wet,  and  trod  down  and  well  mixed  by  driving  a  herd  of  cattle 
around  upon  it ;  it  was  then  made  smooth  with  a  hoe,  and  was 
watertight.  A  tier  of  plank  laid  down  over  the  clay  bottom  ad- 
mits of  driving  a  team  into  the  cellar  when  required. 
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A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  tiie  best  method  of  applying 
manure — some  preferring  to  let  the  manure  made  during  winter 
lie  and  decompose,  and  apply  it  in  fall  as  top-dressing  on  meadow 
lands  and  fallows,  because,  as  they  say,  it  has  a  more  immediate 
effect  when  well  rotted ;  others  prefer  incorporating  it  with  the 
soil  in  raw  or  nndecayed  state,  so  that  the  soluble  and  volatile 
properties  may  be  disengaged  in  contact  with  the  soil,  either  of 
which,  like  other  general  rules,  has  its  exceptions.  If  it  is  the 
only  object  to  push  forward  and  mature  the  present  crop,  then 
well-rotted  manure  applied* in  a  manner  to  yield  the  greatest 
nourishment  at  a  period  when  the  crop  was  best  adapted  to  re- 
ceive it,  would  be  good  practice,  and  of  such  manure  it  would  be 
wasteful  to  apply  any  more  than  the  crop  would  use  up.  But  if 
the  object  is  two-fold,  (which  it  always  should  be  with  the  landlord,) 
to  grow  a  good  crop  and  prepare  the  soil  for  a  succesdon  of  such^ 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  best  method  to  apply  manure  so  that  its 
whole  properties  may  be  realized  in  a  succession  of  crops.  And  I 
am  convinced  by  observatipn  and  experience  that  most  of  the  soil 
in  Herkimer  county  is  more  permanently  improved  by  pulverizing 
and  incorporating  manure  in  a  raw  state  with  the  surface  8oil| 
than  in  any  other  way. 

The  kinds  of  grass  commonly  used  for  pasture  and  meadow,  are 
timothy,  red  and  white  clover,  and  red  top.  June  grass  is  avoided 
in  seeding,  but  soon  forms  a  good  portion  of  the  sod.  White  clo- 
ver is  also  found  in  most  of  tHe  soil  in  ib»  county  plentifully  self- 
sown.  The  quantity  of  timothy  sown  per  acre,  is  from  sev- 
en to  sixteen  quarts;  when  mixed  with  red  clover  and  red 
top,  six  quarts  of  timothy,  four  quarts  of  clover  and  four  quarts 
of  red  top  are  mixed  and  sown  per  acre. 

Raising  clover  seed  was  fc^merly  a  staple  product  in  ihe  south 
part  of  the  county ;  but  taking  it  from  the  soil  after  maturing  the 
seed,  was  found  to  be  an  exhausting  crop,  and  the  business  is 
wholly  abandoned.  More  attention  is  given  to  fruit-growing  than 
formerly.  Those  who  began  to  give  it  attention  seasonably  are 
now  realizing  a  rich  and  easy  profit.  The  climate  and  soil  is 
adapted  to  most  kinds  of  tropical  fruit. 
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Mncli  improyement  is  mani&sted  in  neat  stock,  and  the  last  ex- 
hibition of  such  stock  was  jadged  to  he  equal  to  that  in  adjoining 
connties ;  bat  this  does  not  tell  enough  for  Herkimer  county.  It 
is  well  known  that  our  soil  will  produce  more  thrift  in  animalsi 
and  make  better  cheese  than  that  of  acyoining  counties^  and  why 
not  produce  better  animals  7  The  question  is  easilj  solved ;  want 
of  proper  effi>rt  is  the  true  answer. 

Wool-growing  has  received  but  little  attention  for  several  yean 
past  compared  with  former  years.  Hops  are  successfully  grown 
and  large  profits  are  made  from  a  small  area  of  land,  not  unfre- 
quently  amounting  to  |300  per  acre. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Herkimer  County  Agricultural  Society, 
was  held  at  Mohawk  village,  one  day  only,  on  the  9th  day  of 
September,  1851. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Amount  receipts  from  members, $249  35 

OOier  sources,  State,  ftc., 252  66 

1602  01 

• 

Expenditures. 

Paid  for  tont, $160  00 

Premiums,. ^ •     195  {^0 

Sundry  other  expenses,  •.•.•.••••.... 161  04 

516  64 

Due  tjreasufer, •••.••••••«    |14  53 


Statement  of  William  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Winfield,  to  whom  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  on  the  best  Dairy  stock. 

•^.  L.  FUh^  Esq. — ^Respected  Sir :  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest I  herewith  send  you  a  statement  of  facts  relative  to  my  herd 
of  cattle  as  near  as  may  be  ascertained,  which  consists  of  twenty 
head  in  all,  viz :  six  native  cows,  and  fourteen  grade  cattle,  eleven 
cows  and  three  young  heifers,  the  blood  of  which  is  from  one-fourth 
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to  one-half  Short  hoxa  Durham^  &om  one-eighth  to  <me-fbnrth  Hol- 
demess,  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  Devon,  and  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-half  Native,  varying  in  the  different  animals  of  the 
herd — ^the  native  blood  being  from  selected  stock.    I  have  the  past 
season  milked  twenty-oi>e  cowsy  four  of  which  were  three  years 
old.    One  which  gave  milk  through  the  winter  was  reserved 
to  supply  the  family  with  milk  and  cream,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  were  kept  in  a  cheese  dairy,  having  the  whey  fed  to  them 
morning  and  evening,  and  until  the  first  of  June,  one  quart  of 
meal  (composed  of  equal  quantities  of  oats  and  ears  of  corn 
ground)  each  at  a  feeding,  and  since  the  first  of  September,  one 
quart  of  shorts  each  at  a  feeding.    I  commenced  making  cheese 
on  the  last  day  of  March  and  made  the  milk  up  into  cheese  each 
day  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  October,  having  taken  no  more 
cream  from  it  than  has  been  necessary  to  supply  a  family  of  eight 
persons  with  butter ;  and  on  examining  my  bills  I  find  that  together 
with  about  twelve  hundred  pounds  on  hand  not  ready  for  market| 
I  have  made  in  the  seven  months  a  trifle  over  twelve  thousand 
pounds  as  it  has  been  weighed  in  market.    My  farming  operations 
are  limited,  having  only  seventy  acres  of  land  to  improve,  th^ 
taUnce  of  the  hundred  being  in  the  highway,  yards  and  timber, 
the  soil  of  which  is  mostly  gravel  resting  on  a  limestone  bed,  with 
some  ridges  of  slate,  divided  by  ravines  of  loam  or  muck  upon  9^ 
clay  sub-soil.    I  use  timothy  grass  for  meadow,  and  also  for  pas- 
ture with  a  very  little  clover,  which  are  the  grasses  universally 
used  for  herbage  in  this  town ;  on  the  interval  and  loam  SQil9| 
timothy,  on  the  sandy  soils  clover,  and  on  slate  and  gravel  the 
seeds  of  timothy  and  red  clover  ^re  usually  mixed,  especially  for 
pasture.    By  keeping  this  sized  dairy,  together  with  a  team,  ai{4 
raising  the  heifers  with  which  to  keep  my  dairy  replenished,  on 
what  land  I  occupy,  with  the  cultivation  it  receives,  I  find  that  I 
must  buy  what  flour  we  use  in  the  family,  and  about  half  the 
grain  that  I  feed  to  my  cpws.    A  few  years  since  I  planted  out  an 
orchard  of  a  hundred  and  forty  young  apple  trees  of  eultivate4 
varieties,  now  just  beginning  to  bear,  which  I  think  have  beei^ 
greatly  benefited  by  the  liberal  application  of  muck  to  the  soil| 
which  is  a  sandy  gravel  resting  on  a  limestone  bed,  slewing  to  A^ 
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north-west.  The  use  of  gypsum  on  grass  lands  is  quite  general 
In  this  section,  and  evidently  with  results  of  beneiit  to  the  agricul- 
turist. I  have  for  a  few  years  past  practiced  sowing  about  a 
bushel  to  the  acre  on  my  grass  lands,  both  meadow  and  pasture^ 
immediately  after  hajring,  and  think  that  I  get  greater  returns  from 
it  than  formerly,  when  sown  in  the  spring — ^the  meadows  especially 
producing  better  the  next  season. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Herkimer  county  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  the  court  house,  in  the  village  oi  Herkimer,  on 
the  6th  day  of  January,  1852 — ^the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
&e  Hon.  Ezra  Graves.  The  following  persons  were  elected  as 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz : 

President,  Alonzo  L.  Fish,  of  Litchfield;  Vice  President,  Dean 
Burgess,  of  Winfield ;  Recording  Secretary,  H.  S.  Clark,  of  Her- 
kimer ;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Stewart,  of  Winfield.  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  six  and  a  corresponding  secretary  from  each  town. 

It  was,  on  motion. 

Resolved,  That  the  Vice  President  be  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  ex-officio,  and  that  the  executive  committee  have 
the  power  to  appoint  the  Judges  on  articles  presented  at  the  An- 
nua^ Fair  for  premiums,  and  the  committee  of  arrangements; 
also  to  fix  the  tfme  and  place  of  holding  the  next  fair. 

Retolvedj  That  such  crops  as  are  not  matured  so  as  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Annual  Fair  for  premiums,  be  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting,  in  January. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  fkir  be  held  two  days,  and  that  the 
time  of  holding  the  same  be  fixed  by  the  executive  committee, 
between  the  15th  day  of  September,  and  the  first  day  of  October. 

Resolved,  That  our  premium  list  be  increased  by  offering  liberal 
awards  for  essays,  on  the  best  method  of  saving  and  applying 
manures :  On  the  management  of  pasture,  or  meadow  lands :  On 
feeding  and  care  of  cattle  during  winter :  On  feeding  and  raising 
calves  for  dairy:  On  feeding  and  fkttening  animals:  On  fhe 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees:  On  the  cultivation  of  field  crops: 
On  the  management  of  cheese  and  butter :  On  the  best  demon- 
stration of  the  comparative  cost  of  the  different  grains,  demon- 
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strated  by  actual  experiment :  On  the  comparative  cost  of  keep- 
ing animals :  On  the  different  kinds  of  food,  and  different  periods 
of  their  growth,  and  at  maturity :  A  separate  premium  on  high 
bred  and  native  cattle :  A  separate  premium  on  cheese,  designed 
for  shipment  to  a  foreign  market,  and  for  home  market. 

Resolved^  That  the  true  interest  of  the  cheese  maker,  and  the 
society,  will  be  best  promoted  by  examining  the  entire  dairy  of 
thecompetitor  at  home,'and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  whoto  duty  it  shall  be  to  Examine  such  dairies  at  the 
place  of  manufiMture,  and  entire  farms  that  are  entered  for  pre* 
miums. 

Mesolvedj  That  while  we  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  whidi 
society  derives  from  the  professional,  mercantile,  and  mechanical 
employments,  yet  we  regard  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  as  the 
most  important  business,  mentally  and  physically,  for  men. 

Resolved^  That  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
demands  an  exertion  on  the  part  of  men  equal  to  the  happy  result 
which  always  flows,  when  he  seeks  to  do  as  well  as  the  talent  witb 
which  he  is  endowed  by  his  Creator  will  permit. 

Resohedy  That  we  look  with  regret  upon  the  unpaid  toils  of  the 
agriculturist,  who  permits  his  fields  to  be  covered  with  the  thiS'^ 
tie  and  the  briar*  and  allows  his  barns  and  his  sheds  to  barber 
cattle,  horses,  or  sheep,  which  will  not  command  a  respectable 
price,  when  brought  to  market. 

Resolvedy  That  we  have  witnessed  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  agriculturist  of  the  county  in  the  establishment  and 
highly  creditable  position  of  the  Herkimer  County  Agricultural 
Society,  and  that  it  only  needs  a  united  and  undivided  effort  in 
Herkimer  county  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  any  county  in  the 
State,  in  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Resolved^  That  the  proceediags  of  this  meeting  be  published  in 
connection  with  the  transactions  of  the  society  the  past  year,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  presented  to  each  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  200  copies  be  struck  off  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

Resolved,  That  the.  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Hon. 
Ezra  Graves,  for  the  interest  and  zeal  he  has  manifested  in  the 
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welfare  of  the  societj,  and  for  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  its  presiding  officer. 


JEFFERSON. 

Bepoet.    M.  B.  Patrick,  president. 

The  Annual  Fair  was  held  on  the  10th  and  11th  September. 
On  the'4th  of  August  the  executive  committee  resolved  to  pur- 
chase ten  acres  of  land  outside  the  corporate  bounds  of  the  village 
<ii  Waterlown,  on  which  to  hold  the  fotrs  of  the  sbciety.  The 
purchase  was  made  for  $106  per  acre — the  whole  enclosed  with  a 
tight  substantial  fence,  six  feet  high,  and  a  building  60  by  30 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  domestic  fabrics,  &c. 

The  days  of  the  &ir  will  long  be  remembered  for  tiie  excessive 
heat  which  prevailed — ^yet,  nolwithslSanding  this  intense  heat, 
there  were  more  than  10,000  persons  present,  and  probably  as  fair 
a  display  of  animals,  agricultural  implements  and  domestic  ar- 
ticles as  any  county  in  the  State  showed  in  that  month — not  to 
Speak  of  the  products  of  the  dairy,  as  they  were  allowed  to  speak 
for  themselves.  The  following  week  at  the  State  Fair  at  Bochester 
the  premium  for  best  six  dairies  of  cheese  from  any  county  was 
awarded  to  the  county  of  Jefferson. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report,  further,  that  since  the  fair,  some 
|250  has  been  raised  by  subscription  and  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  society  grounds,  in  stumping,  grubbing,  grading 
and  preparing  for  the  setting  out  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees 
early  in  the  spring.  Said  moneys  being  raised  for  special  purposes, 
and  therefore  not  appearing  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the 

r  treasurer. 

f 

Lastly,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  society  was  held  at  Watertown  on  the  24th  instant,  when  pre- 
miums on  field  crops  and  fruits  were  awarded,  (as  per  statement 
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herewith  enclosed,)  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  examined  and 
audited,  a  delegation  appointed  to  attend  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  State  Society,  and  our  own  officers  for  the  coming  year  elected. 
They  are  as  follows : 

President,  John  A.  Sherman,  Rutland.  Vice-Presidents,  thir- 
teen in  number ;  Treasurer,  Talcott  H.  Camp,  of  Watertown ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  John  C.  Sterling,  of  Watertown ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Edward  S.  Massey,  of  Watertown ;  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  thirteen  members. 

Abstract  of  T\reasurer^s  Report,  Jefferson  County  Agricultural  Society, 
December  Uth,  1851. 

Da. 

To  payment  for  land, • •••••••  $100  00 

«             Printing, 41  50 

<^             Diplomas,. 30  50 

^<             Insurance,  ...•.•••••••• •  1  68 

"             Premiums, 699  00 

"             Charges  on  books, 5  66 

"             Contingencies, .  15  74 

"             Building, 400  00 


S1,S94  68 


Ca. 

By  balance  on  hand  per  last  account, •  • .  •  •  » . .  •  $268  29 

By  cash  received  from  State  Treasurer, 188  00 

<<          members  and  tickets, 709  71 


$1,119  93 
Balance  due  treasurer,. $144  65 

Field  Crops. 

Winter  Wheat.-^TMneas  Hardy,  LeRay,  31  |J  bushels,  on  9  i|} 
acres;  314 bushels. 

Spring  Wheat, — ^Albert  Rice,  Adams,  35  bushels  per  acre. 

huHan  Com. — Albert  Rice,  Adams,  875  bushels  on  five  acres; 
one  single  acre  of  the  field  measured  122^  bushels. 
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Barley.— Albert  Ournee,  Watertown,  45 1|  per  acre ;  226  ^j  bush- 
els on  five  acres. 

Oo^^.— Robert  Hardy^  Rutland,  73  bushels,  ^j  lbs.  per  acre. 

Feas.-'E.  3.  Salisbury,  Ellisburg,  41 J  bushels  per  acre. 

Beans. — Jeremiah  Parker,  Watertown,  41 J  per  acre, 
do        E.  S.  Salisbury,  Ellisburg,  35  ^\         do 

Statements,  with  proper  certificates,  as  to  measurement  of  ground 
and  crops  raised,  accompanied  the  returns. 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  viewing  committee — ^Dairies, 
Butter  and  Cheese,  Farms,  and  Nurseries. 

The  committee  convened  in  the  villi^  of  Watertown  on  the 
20th  of  August,  and  proceeded  from  there  northward,  and,  after 
having  visited  one  farm,  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the  committee,  Oliver  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  of  Brownsville,  to  whom 
was  awarded  last  year  the  highest  premium  on  his  &rm.  We  took 
a  slight  view  of  this  &rm,  and  found  it  in  every  respect  deserving 
of  the  premium  awarded  by  last  year's  committee.  The  next 
morning,  at  an  early  hour,  we  were  joined  by  the  President, 
who,  having  recently  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  plow,  and  wish- 
ing to  obtain  some  practical  knowledge  of  Agriculture,  accompa- 
nied ufl  through  our  whole  tour. 

We  continued  our  drive  during  the  day  through  the  towns  of 
Orleans,  Theresa,  Antwerp,  and  Philadelphia,  visiting  several 
dairies,  piggeries,  &c.,  and  passed  the  night  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Coolidge,  who  is  an  extensive  and  practical  farmer,  and 
has  received  several  premiums  for  his  enterprise  and  thorough 
mode  of  farming.  Although  Mr.  Ckx)lidge  was  not  an  applicant 
for  a  premium,  we  took  a  short  stroll  upon  his  &rm,  and  found  it 
in  its  usual  productive  state.  A  large  and  commodious  barn  and 
stabling  attracted  ^our  particular  attention,  it  being  one  of  the 
best  which  attracted  our  view  in  our  entire  tour. 

From  thence  we  took  a  homeward  direction  through  the  towns 
of  Leray ,  Pamella,  and  into  Watertown,  when  we  separated  for  our 
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homes,  it  being  the  close  of  the  week.  On  the  farm  of  JTvelin  F. 
Carter,  in  the  town  of  Leray,  where  we  remained  over  nighfi, 
we  examined  an  extensive  apiary,  containing  some  eighty  swarms 
of  bees,  from  which  he  will  obtain  some  two  thousand  pounds 
of  honey  the  present  season,  and  fbr  which  lie  is  offered  one  shil- 
ling per  pound.  Mr.  Garter  says  he  receives  more  net  profit  &om 
his  bees. than  from  hifi  dairy  of  some  thirty  cows. 

We  think,  could  some  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, Avho  have  so  sneeringly  pointed  out  the  Prairie  grounds  of 
cousin  Jonathan,  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  have  accompanied  us 
through  this  short  tour,  and  seen  what  we  have  seen,  the  large 
fields  of  waving  grain  all  ready  for  the  sickle,  the  husband- 
man going  forth  upon  his  cwn  soil  with   a  strong  arm  .and 
a  willing  hand  to-  gather  it  into  bams,  the  numerous  herds 
and  flocks  leisurely  feeding  upon  the  green  hills  and  the  verdant 
meadows,  the  long  range  of  tables  laden  with  heavy  cheese,  groan- 
ing underneath  the  weight  of  their  own  fatness,  or  the  dairyman's 
cellar  filled  with  numberless  tubs  of  golden  butter,  or  could  they 
have  looked  in  upon  happy  homes  and  rmral  retreats  of  these  our 
fair  country-women,  they  would  have  exclaimed,  this  indeed  i$ 
the  promised  land,  the  land  which  flows  with  milk  and  honey, 
the  land  of  liberty  and  the  home  of  the  free. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  we  again  convened  and  started  to- 
ward the  south,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Hounsfleld,  Hender- 
son, £llisburgh,  Adams,  Rodman,  Rutland  and  Champion,  passing 
in  all,  through  fifteen  difierent  towns  of  our  county,  visiting  seven 
different  farms,  examined  twenty-three  dairies  of  cheese,  fourteen 
of  butter,  and  two  nurseries,  travelling  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  spending  nine  days  of  time.  We  were  every  where  re- 
ceived in  the  most  courteous  and  hospitable  manner,  all  cheer- 
fully imparting  to  lis  the  knowledge  derived  froln  their  own  ex- 
perience,^nd  thankfully  receiving  all  in  ours  to  bestow. 

In  taking  this  tour  the  Committee  saw  much  to  instruct  and 
admire,  and  some  things   to  condemn  and   to   reprove.     Th^ 
[ Ag.  Trans.  1852.]  84 
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erops  of  grass,  spring  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  peas,  are  unusually 
large,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  inclemency  of  the  season, 
were  mostly  secured  in  good  order.  Winter  wheat,  we  found  more 
or  less  injured  by  the  weevil,  (midge)  and  but  little  preparation 
maldng  for  sowing,  this  &11,  fiirmers  fearing  to  take  much  risk  in 
that  crop  at  present.  The  com  crop  must  range  much  below  an 
average  yield,  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  it  had 
attained  a  fiur  growth  but  was  very  backward,  the  late  warm  dry 
weather  will,  however,  bring  It  forward  rapidly.  The  potato 
crop,  we  were  pained  to  observe,  was  unusually  diseased,  and, 
from  present  appearances,  must  prove  almost  a  total  lailure. 
This  blight  or  scourge  of  this  most  valuable  vegetable  being 
entirely  beyond  comprehension,  we  shall  pass  It  without  fur- 
ther remark.  Pruft  looked  unusually  well,  most  of  the  orchards 
we  passed  being  in  bearing  condition,  many,  however  showing  a 
great  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  owner  for  the  want  of  prun- 
ing, cleaning,  mulching,  ftc. 

The  committee  were  also  much  pained  to  observe  upon  the 
way  side  and  in  many  fields,  so  many  weeds  and  thistles,  scatter- 
ing with  every  breeze  these  pestilential  seeds  over  the  whole  land. 
This,  is  all  wrong,  and  within  means  of  control.  Although 
it  is  the  duty  of  our  overseers  of  the  highway  to  see  that 
they  are  cut  twice  in  each  year,  and  are  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
each  neglect,  still  that  is  almost  entirely  disregarded.  It  is  quite 
useless  for  one  farmer  to  mow  and  eradicate  these  weeds  from  his 
own  farm  while  his  neighbor  sufiers  them  to  grow  up  and  ripen  un- 
molested. It  should  therefore  be  the  duty  of  every  man  who  owns  an 
acre  of  land,  to  thoroughly  purge  these  foul  destroyers  from  his  own 
farm,  and  the  work  is  accomplished.  There  are  many  things 
which  came  under  the  observation  of  the  committee  of  which  we 
should  be  happy  to  speak,  but  time  will  not  permit,  and  we  shall 

mention  but  few. 
I  • 

Grazing  and  the  manufacture  of  the  dairy  being  the  most  pro- 
fitable and  legitimate  business,  a  few  remarks  which  experience 
has  taught  me,  first :  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses  is  an  inter 
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est  which  demands  our  most  earnest  attention.  Great  com- 
plaint is  made  amongst  most  of  our  fermars  of  the  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  their  meadows,  or  they  run  out  and  want  plowing  up 
even  in  three  or  fom-  years. 

Feeding  of  Meadows. — ^It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  and 
I  am  most  fully  ccmvinoed,  both  fjtom  experience  and  obserratloni 
that  the  feeding  of  our  meadows  either  fall  or  spring  is  a  great  and 
very  general  fault.  In  the  whole  course  of  our  tour  we  have  seen 
but  few  farms  upon  which  the  cattle^  the  hearses  or  the  sheep  were 
not  permitted  to  trespass  on  the  meadoifrs,  the  consequence  is,  the 
roots  are  robbed  of  their  nifitural  covering  and  protection,  and  are 
left  exposed  to  the  chilling  eind  destroying  froste  of  winter.  •  The 
cultivated  and  more  tender  grasses,  such  as  Hmcdhy,  and  Clover 
are  frozen  out  and  the  natural  or  more  hardy  June  grass  takes  its 
place.  Besides  great  injury  is  done  particularly  to  heW  seeded 
fields  in  treading  up,  exposing  the  roots^  Bsd  forming  an  uneven 
surface.  The  early  feeding  of  our  pasture  lands  is  alsoafkult 
with  too  many  of  out  farmers,  it  net  only  injures  the  pastures  and 
keeps  them  short  the  whole  season,  bat  injures  the  stock  which  is 
permitted  to  roam  over  them,  usually  lotting  more  flesh  in  fhe  first 
two  weeks  that  they  are  turned  to  pasture,  than  in  the  whole  previ- 
ous winter.  I  am  moreover,  flilly  of  the  opinion,  that  if  W6  wduld  re- 
duce our  meadows  from  one  quarter  to  one-^rd,and  n6t  permit  them 
to  be  cropped  either  fall  or  spring,  that  w6  should  cut  more  grass 
from-the  two-thirds,  than  we  now  do  frotii  the  whole,  under  the 
present  ruinous  system.  That  we  should  not  only  see  two  spires 
of  grass  where  one  grows  how,  but  thisit  they  would  grow  more 
tall  and  vigorous. 

Draining.-— jytsining  is  a  subject  which  demands  our  attention. 
If  ach  of  our  richest  and  most  fertile  lands  are  rendered  almost 
useless,  in  consequence  of  water  standing  upon  its  surface,  par- 
ticnlarly  iii  wet  seasons  like  the  present.  On  farms  where  stone 
is  plenty,  the  best  mode  is  probably  in  opening  a  narrow  ditch 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  place  a  course  of  stone  on  e^tch  side  some 
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£>ar  inches  in  diameter,  and  filling  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  with 
loose  stones  thrown  in  promiscuonslyi  a  light  covering  of  shavings 
or  straw,  and  covered  again  wiih  the  earth  thrown  oat.  This 
forms  a  good  and  permanent  drain,  and  will  carry  off  all  sorfaoe 
water  if  properly  located.  On  farms  where  there  is  no  stone,  the 
open  ditch  is  probably  the  best,  until  tiie  brick  tile  which  is  so 
much  used  in  England,  can  be  prudently  introduced. 

BuUer  Dairies. — First  in  the  manu&cture  of  the  dairy,  neaUus$ 
is  indispensable  to  a  good,  sweet,  rich^flavored  dairy.  Every  arti- 
ele  of  use,  from  ilie  mUk  pail  to  the  butter  tub  or  cheese  cask, 
should  be  kept  sweet  and  clean*  If  for  butter,  the  room  ibr  sit- 
ting the  milk  ^lould  be  protected  ficom  a  sontiiem  or  eastern  ex- 
posure, either  by  trees  or  buildings  as  much  as  possible,  should 
have  a  free  circulati<m  of  pure  air,  not  striking  directly  upon  the 
pans,  but  le(  in  either  above  ot  below  tl^m.  No  sink  waslungs, 
barrels  of  sour  milk,' or  pig-styes,  should  be  in  a  position  to  imr 
pregnats  the.air  with  its  poi^nous  efBuvia,  as  it  is  as  sure  to  afiect 
the  flavor  of  th^  butter  as  it  is  to  enter  the  room  into  which  th^ 
milk  is  set .  Next  in  ordea*  is  the  skimming  process,  Ibr  which  care 
im<l  experience  are  required.  * 

Ooshm  BuHtr-^»^iow  nuu/e.—^While  m  New-York,  I  have  made 
considerable  inquiry  of  the  far-famed  Goshen  dairymen  on  this 
subject,  and  find  them  to  differ  much  on  this  part  of  the  process. 
Some  churning  all  of  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  oool,others  allowing  it 
to  remain  in  pans  from  twelve  to  twenty^four  hours,  and  churning  a 
portion  of  the  milk  with  the  cream,  while  the  larger  portion  permitit 
to  stand ,  until  the  milk  loppers  or  becomes  sour,  as  with  us.  But  all 
agree  that  it  should  not  stand  beyond  the  point  of  change  from  sweet 
to  sour^  as  the  cream  becomes  bitter  and  of  bad  flavor,  and  a  less 
quantity  of  butter  isobtained  .In  churning,  the  all-importaQt  point 
is  in  having  the  ^^^  -of  «.  propep  temperature.  Si:^ty  degrees* 
probably,  is  as  near  the  point  as  possibles  •  After  it  is  taken  £rom  the 
churn, themode  of  separatingthe  milk  from  the  butter  again, differs 
by  different  individuals,  sofie  using  the  hand  or  ladle,  while  others^ 
and  without  doubt  the  better  mode  is  the  washing  with  pure  cold 
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wat6]f ;  this  mode  leaves  it  solid  and  in  good  condition  for  packing, 
wliil6  the  former  is  lil^elj  to  leav6  It  ioftysalvyy  lind  m  bad  condi- 
tion. In  salting  both  the  quality  and  quantity  used,  is  very  im* 
poftaM ;  the  kind  most  in  use,  and.whlch^  your  committee  would 
unanimously  teeommend,  is  the  fine  Llverpoolfanported  salt.;  Thii 
salt  imparts  a  much  sweetemnd  milder  flavoir  than  the  salt  manufao* 
tured  from  our  own  works.  One  ounce  of  this  salt  lo^  ^  pound  of 
butter  rea<ly  for  packing  is  about  the  qi^aiitity  used  by  4he  best 
dairies.  Many,  however,  being  governed  entirely  by  Ae  taste^ 
and  using  all  that  dissolves  and  lio  more. '  l!hls  isprobably  th« 
criterion  by  which  we  can  be  govemedi  Last^  bcrt 'iiot  kait^ia  th« 
tdanner  and  style  of  packing. 

Packing  J  Butter  firkins  eni  Welsh  ^Tulij.— Butter^  in  all  ourlai^ 
inai^els-derivesltseharacterfh>m  the  style  of -4te  package. '  Tbi 
(Soshen  styl^  is  the  oak  &kin  with  rbllnd  ho^^  und  let  it  be  upmie 
either  in  Orange,  Delaware,  Chenango,  or  Chautauqae;  if  good 
and  sweet,  is  branded  Goshen^  and  sold  in  ^  our  southemior  IbrelgA 
markets  for  the  same.  The  weistem  or  Wtleh  style  i&  the  white 
ash  tub,  largest  at  the  top,  with  cover  'ttA  flat  hbop.  This  ftyle^ 
the  quality  being  equal,  will  bring  ad  high^a  price^and  i9  moiie 
Sought  for  in  the  eastern  mai-ket  than  the  Goshen.  Tt  is,  tb^^efore, 
fiecessary,  if  you  would  secure  the  highest  price  in  the  market  te 
carry  out  one  of  these  styles.  The  latter  style  being  most  in-  uss 
with  us  and  that  kind  of  package  being  most  easily  proouted  Is 
undoubtedly  the  best.  These  packages  should  be  of  tmltortn  si2e> 
not  holding  less  than  fifty  lbs.  each  or  over  one  hundred,  should 
be  made  neat  and  smooth  and  kept  clean  aS  possible ;  if  a  buyer 
sees  a  dairy  enclosed  in  neat  strong  packages,  his  first  impression  is 
that  it  is  a  good  one,  and  I  have  often  found  it  more  easy  to  sell  an 
ordinary  dairy  in  good  packages,  than  a  good  one  in  poor  pack- 
ages.   ■  '•""•'        '■'       •  ^   •     ••     *     • 

ChtesB  Ihirit^—'Pfoctss  offAahufacturc^^Tn  the  manufaettire  of 
cheese,'  the  steam  and  common  pi»ocess  is  both  used.  And  your 
comniittee  are  not  prepared  to 'give  an  opinion  which  Is  the  l)c«t 
mode.    The  most  iraportto^  points  ate  in  kecking  *a  nrilk  sweety 
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setting  and  scalding  at  the  proper  temperature,  salting  eoneetly 
and  pressing  thoroughly.  Among  the  best  dairies  we  examined, 
the  temperature  tor  salting  ranged  for  setting  from  85  to  90,  scald- 
ing from  100  to  IID;  salting  by  measurement  with  a  common  sized 
tea  cup  to  15  lbs.  of  pressed  'curd.  The  temperature  for  setting 
and  sealdiag  is  probably  very  near  right,  but  the  description  for 
Salting  is  quite  large  as  it  depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  curd 
at  the  time  Uie  salt  is  put  in  i  ,if  the  curd  is  not  prc^rly  drained 
and  worked  downv  the  salt  will  drain  off.  in  the  whey  and  leave  the 
oheese  too  fresh  which  is  a  serious  fault?  and  which  nothing  but 
Mperience  will  correct;  The  mode  of  .\vprking  the  curd  or  rather 
the  first  breaking  up  is  very  important.  Soine  use  a  seive  or  tin 
cutter,  while  others  break  it  up  entirely  with  the  hand.  The  lat- 
ter mode  ts  undoubtedly  the  best.  This  implement  for  cutttag, 
ieates  the  i)urd  smooth  or  gla^d  upon  the  surface  and  retains  the 
whey  within  the  particles  and. finally  leaye9  the  cJieese porous  and 
(>f  a  bHud  flavor,  while  Uie  process;  of  breaking  with  the  hand  leaves 
Ihe  eurd  in  a  loose  and  ragged  state  which  permits  the  whej  to 
ie02i&  out  freely  and  separate  from  the  curd,  and  when  properly 
pressed-  unites  firmly  and  makes  a  sound,  firm,  mild  flavored 
cheese^  ^rell  adapted  to  the  English  markets  as  well  as  lor  home 
eonsumption.^  The  room  for  cipring  should  bq  dry  and  of  even 
temperature  as  possible;  after  the  fermentation  or  curing  process 
eommenees»  it  should  not  be  cheeked  by  the  sudden  changes  from 
warm  to  c^ld  which  qur  climate  is  so  subject  to.  It  is  therefore 
^uiter  i^eecsf^ry  that  a  stnve  should  bek^pt  standing  in  the  room, 
tod  a  fire  kept  up  at  such,  times  as  is  necessaiy  to  keep  a  tempera- 
ture of  75  degrees.  When  packed  for  market  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  it  dry  and  smooth,  and  whether  in  casks  or  bores  to  fit 
snugly  bnt  not  pressed  in  tightly. 

State  of  the  County  in  1841. — ^In  1841,  the  first  year  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  your  Society,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
chichi  now  have  the  honor  to  represent,  i|nd  took  very  nearly 
•the  same  tour  which  we  have  the  present  year.  The  change, 
from  that  time  to  the  present  is  so  very  great  that  you  will 
Indulge  :a  passing  remark  by  way  of  contrast.    This  change  is 
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more  marked  in  the  north  part  of  the  county  than  in  the  south. 
The  improvement  in  roads,  tillage  and  general  appearance  is  ihr 
beyond  what  eouM  have  been  anticipated ;  where  then  stood  the  log 
cabin  of  the  early  settlers  we  now  see  erected  the  neat  and  ct»n- 
fortable  Ikrm  house,  the  stately  mansion  or  rural  cottage  neatly 
enclosed  and  surrounded  with  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  show- 
ing taste  and  comfort,  which  is  not  seen  in  some  of  the  older  towns 
of  our  county.  On  this  side  of  the  river  although  the  change  ii 
not  so  marked,  yet  it  shows  that  she  is  alive  to  the  age  of  imioove* 
meiit. 

Ten  years  ajpo  this  quiet  inland  town,  around  which  it  has  always 
been  our  pride  to  rally,  lay  in  comparative  obscurity.  We  now 
see  it,  throng  the  enterprize  and  zeal  of  its  own  native  citizenSi 
and  from  the  ashes  of  the  destroying  element,  rearing  itself  up  la 
all  the  style,  permanence  and  grandeur  of  some  of  our  Atlantis 
cities.  Then,  the  only  mode  of  getting  our  butter  and  cheese,  our 
pork  and  our  grain  to  market,  was  up  the  lake  to  Oswego,  from 
thence  through  the  long  line  of  canal  to  Albany,  down  the  river 
to  New-Tork,  and  around  the  coast  to  Boston,  occupying  fiom 
tirelve  to  eighteen  days  in  its  transit,  and  siifiering  much  ttcm 
darndge  and  change  of  market.  To-day,  by  the  opening  of  ths 
r&Uroad,  our  surplus  products  may  be  placed  in  the  markets  of 
New-York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  in  from  twenty-four  to  thirty, 
six  hours.  Surely,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  great  change,  and  how  has. 
it  been  effected  1  Is  it  through  the  aid  of  foreign  capital,  or  any 
fictitious  means?  We  answer  no  !  but  to  the  steady  and  per- 
severing industry  of  onr  farmers,  to  our  shrewd  and  caldilating 
merchants  and  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  mechanics  of 
Jefferson  county,  is  Oiis  great  change  to  be  attributed,  and  to  thein 
alone. 

Farms. — ^Bnt  I  pass  to  a  brief  description  of  the  four  fams  to' 
which  premiums  are  awarded.    Tour  committee  have  to  regret 
that  so  small  a  number  of  farms  were  offered  for  competition,  as 
we  saw  many  in  our  travels  which  were  worthy  of  etamlnation.  * 
The  model  &rm  so  much  sought  for  by  your  former  committeeS| 
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w#  too  have  failed  to  flud.  But  from  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
\vfaich  wexx)ald  not  iail  to  observe  in  many  of  our  jhrmers,  a&d 
tcpm  the  liberal  encouragement  given  by  our  society,  we  trust  that 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  find  in  almost  every  town  in  our  county, 
ant  or  awre  that  may  truly  be  called  a  model  farm. 

Eiucation, — Model  School  House. — Education  is  also  flourishing. 
The  district  school  house,  which  a  few  years  ago  stood  in  our 
highway,  stnall  and  uninvltii^  in  its  appearance,  is  now  giving 
way  to  thos^  of  more  modern  improvement,  encased  and  surround- 
ed with  trees  and  flowers,  undisturbed  by  the  traveling  public, 
aad  siipplied  with  competent  teachers.  One  wliich  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  your  traveling  committees  the  past  few  years,  conld 
not  Mi  to  be  observed  by  this,  and  we  also  made  it  a  call.  This 
nbdel  hduse  is  situated  in  the  east  part  of  our  county,  ahd  known 
as  the  I|l&mes  District.  For  the  past  six  yedrs  it  has  been  und^r 
the  instm^on  of  Miss  Cornelia  Johnson,  a  teacher  of  most  emi- 
nent abilities.  Miss  Johnson  not  only  trains  the  young  mind,  in 
the  {)ufsuit  of  classical  knowledge,  but  the  art  of  otdtivating  the 
tender  plants  and  flowers.  This  we  feel  to  be  useful  and  wor^ 
thy  of  isatation.  These  young  minds  just  budding  into  life  and 
reality,  are  soon  to  fill  the  places  occupied  this  day  by  ourselves. 
We  th^efore  recommend  that  a  diploma  of  our  Society  be  placed 
in  that  school  house,  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Johnson,  fi)r  her  most 
pBBbewdrthy  exertions. 

JFbnn.  of  Loring  Cooley. — The  farm  to  which  your  committee  ilas 
a?warded  the  first  premium,  is  owned  by  Loring  Gooley,of  the  town 
of  Bodman,  and  contains  sixty  acres  of  land,  all  improved,  the 
•ell,  a  slate  gilavel — ^well  fenced  with  red  and  white  cedar  posts 
and  boards,  divided  into  five  different  fields  of  about  equal  size. 
Ten  acres  of  the  farm  are  under  the  plow,  thirty  in  meadows,  the 
baiaoiee  in  pastui*e.  Mr.  Cooley  pursues  a  rotation  of  craps,  the 
first  year  in  com,  the  second  in  spring  wheat  and  barley,  third  in 
o^ts,  and  stools  to  grass  with  eight  quai'ts  timothy  and  four  pounds 
of  clover.  Plows  to  th<»  depth  of  ten  inches,  heaps  his  manure  in 
the  yard  where  it  remains  till  fiiU,  when  It  is  spread  upon  sward 
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land,  plowed  immediately  under  and  planted  to  corn  the  following 
spring.  Has  a  young  but  thrifty  orchard  ffiad  a  good  vegetable 
garden.  Bams  and  sheds  in  good  order  and  well  supplied  with 
water,  from  a  spring  some  thirty-five  rods  dlstani  brought  in  lead 
pipe.  Everything  about  this  tsxm  denotes  thrift  and  good  man- 
agement ;  the  farm  implements  were  all  housed  and  in  good  order ; 
the  team  work  on  this  farm  is  done  entirely  witii  oxen,  which  Mr. 
Ck)oeley  thinks  is  much  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  horses; 
Every  thing  about  and  in  the  house  was  neat  and  comfdrtable,' 
defaioting  good  hons^lfery  and'  in  every  respect  an  independent, 
peaofifol  and  happiy  Home, 

Farm  of  R.  B.  WUsoh. — The  second  premium  is  awatded  to  a' 
fium  in  Watertown,  and  is  occupied  by  Richard  B.  Wilson ;  contains' 
200  acres — 135  under  improvement;  soil,  black  muck  and  gr^iVelly' 
loam.  This  farm  is  well  and  conveniently  fenced  with  black  ash 
calls,  ail  staked  and  capped  and  put  in  a  most  perfect  and  work- 
manlike manner.  Some  30  acres  of  low  swamp  land  has  been' 
taccfotiiy  cleared  at  a  great  expense  of  labor,  but  which  is  done  in- 
the  veiy  best  manned,  having  over  600  rods  of  open  ditch  dut- 
tfajrougji  it,  at  a  cost  of  fis.  to  3s.  6d.  per  rod,  which  causes  it  t6  be' 
dry  luid'  productive.  No  weeds  or  thistles  of  any  des<Mption  were 
to  be  seen  on  this  farm,  either  upon  the  tilled  fields,  the  wayside' 
or  in  the  pastures.  The  barns,  sheds  and  stabling  are  commodious 
and  arranged  in  a  most  permanent  and  convenient  manner '  Wa- 
tfior  ia  beoK^sht  from  a  afuing  some  70  tods  distant,  in  a  lead  pipe, 
which  8cq>plie8  six  dlffeMnt  troughs  in  and  about  the  building.  A 
small  expense  of  fixtures  about  the  house,  arranging  the  yard  with 
a  little  more  taste,  attaching  a  good  garden,  and  the  planting  of 
some  fruit,  omamaitBl  trees  and  shrubs,  would  place  this  farm  in 
a  eonditUm  t^  oompete  £>r  the  firat  premium! 

Farm  iff  TTm.  ScoiU'^Vxe  thiild  premium  is  awarded  to  William 
Seotty  of  Henderson,  oontaining  IDO  acresi;  wili,  sandy  marl  wiA 
some  tXdsy:  .  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain,  or  grazing. 
It  is  fenc^  vaostlj  wjiih  white  cedar  risdls,  staked  and  capped.    It  > 
iS'divided  into  eleven  diflferehfr  fields— eobtdniug  firdm  seven  lo: 
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ten  acres  each.  Five  of  these  fields  are  wai^fed  by  an  artificial 
stream  taken  out  of  a  natural  one^  which  passes  through  two  oth- 
ers, whiph  waters  this  fkrm  in  a  most  convenient  mastier.  It  has 
a  bearing  orchard,  a  good  proportion  of  which  is  grafted.  Also,  a 
few  bearing'  pear  trees ;  a  eoinfi>ri;able  fitrm-house^btarns  aikd  other 
necessary  out  buildings.  Mr.  Scott  has  resided  on  the  farm  some 
fifteen  jea^.  He  came  on  with  small  means,  and  has  paid  $6,00(y 
for  land  in  that  towii*  He  has  reared  a^  educated  a  femily  of 
five  children,  two  of  whom  he  has  settled  on  &rms  of  fifty  acres 
each.  He  has  also  purchased  andpaid  for  a*  small  hrm  near  tlie 
village  of  Adams,  at  a  cost  of  $2,300,  where  he  i][itend8.to  remove, 
sit  down  quietly  and  enjoy  the  good  of  his  labor.  Mr.  Scott  is,  in 
^yery  respect  a  practioal  and  money-mtddng  Ikriaer-^^-aAdlias  shown 
what  can  be  acquired  by  persereranceandlndufltry,  in  the  tilling 
of  the  soil. 

Farm  ofJf.  Coolidge, — The  fourth  and  last  premium,  is  awarded 
tp  Nathan  Coolidge,  of  PhUadelphia.  This  farm  containis  210 
acres — 175  under  improvement.  It  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  well  fenced  with  cedar  and  blhck  ash.  Mr.  Coolidge 
is  this  year  engaged  in  arranging  and  jrepairing  his  bams,  and 
making  other  improvements  which  will,  when  completed,  place 
his  larm  amoQg  the  A  No.  1. 

.,Jjfr.  Gouliix^s  Dairy  Farm. — ^Your  <  committee,  although  they 
did;  not  find  what  they'  could  quite  term  a  model  farm,  had  no  difli- 
entity  in  selectisga  model  dairy,  arid  clso  a  fMxdd  housewife.  These  we 
f(Hm4  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Amos  Ooulding,  of  Leray.  Mr. 
Qpulding  received  last  year  th6  first  premium  on  his  dairy,  and 
ypur  committee  of  this  seasoh,  with  one  accord,  pronounce  it  to  be 
superior  to  anything  that  Inet  thdr  view  5  and,  in  my  own  opin- 
ion, is  fully  equal  to  any  Goshen  I  ever  tasted.  This  dairy  con- 
sists of  only  twbhre  cows,  and  had  on  hand,  August  23d,  1,600 
Ito.,  packed  in  50  lb.  tubs;  addihg  one-third  for  the  balance  of 
the  season,  which  is  a  fair  estimate,  will  show  a  yield  of  200  lbs. 
t^IthQ  cow,  oter  and  above  the  use  of  the  family;  this,  at  15  cts. 
per  >h.,  a  price  at  which  Mr.  Goulding  said  he  had  contracted, 
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will  show  the  proceeds  ftom  each  cow,  from  butter  al<Hie>  of  $80.! 
Here  is  a  mark  to  aim  at,  both  iu  quantity  and  quality.  Every- 
tiling  appertaining  to  this  dairy,  In  short,  every  aitiele  and  place, 
which  came  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Goulding^  showed  the  mai'ks 
of  system,  industry,  and  economy;  from  tlie  kitchen  to  the  cellar, 
c^veiything  was  the  same,  a  perfect  model  of  :iiea(ness  and  good 
housewifery.  And  we  think  Mr.  Goulding's  bump  of  order  Is  not 
much  less  than  that  of  his  baiter  half;  for,  without  being  invited, 
we  to€&  a  look  through  his  bains  cind  shed3,  and  found  them  In 
the  same  order,  and,  as  in  the  house,  a  plaee  for  everything  ajid> 
everything  in  its  place.  In  consideration  of  Mr.  Ooulding's  re^* 
ceivinig  a  first  premium  last. year,  we  deemed  it  not  best  to  retuite' 
it  ligain  this  year;  but  would  fecommend  the  atrard  nf  a  diploma' 
to  Mrs.  Goulding,  for  the  manufacture  of  this  superior  dairy  ^  and: 
pattern  of  good  howewifery, 

{The  first  premium  for  the  best  50  lbs.  of  bdtCer  made  it  any- 
time during  the  year,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Goulding  at'  the  Statai 
Fair  at  Rochester.) 

Cheeae-^Moses  Eamts^  method  of  mdnufacture. — ^The  first  pite  ^ 
miuna  on  a  dairy  of  cheese,  was  awarded  to  Moses  Eames,  of  Rut/ 
land.  Mr.  Eames  has  had  much  experience  in  the  dai^ry  business, 
and  after  much  experiment  and'  scientific  reseu^h,  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  made  a  teperior  dairy.  -        '      r 

A  statemtint  of  Mrt  Sanies'  mode  of  manufacture  is  anoezed : 
I  have  44  cows  giving  milk ;  some  of  which  are  youzig  l^eiiers; 
The  cows  are  driven  into  the  yard  about  5  o'clock  P^  M.-*<ind 
one-half  are  placed  in  stalls  in  a  milking  bate,  and  as  ftst  as  tbej^ 
are  milked  they  are  passed  into  another  yard,  and  the  remainder 
ar^  tied  and  milked  in  the^  sanie  manner.'  And  as  sooil '  av  all  ar# 
milked,  they  are  driven  to  the  pasture,  where  they  remitin  unti^ 
morning.  The  milk  as  soon  as  drawQ,  is  striained  into  a  tin  vatj 
around  which  is  a  wooden  one,  leaving  a  space  of  one  ihch  be* 
tween  the  two,  into  which  cold  water  is  left:  to  rail,  tiuxMEigh  the 
night.    This  keeps  the  milk  cool,  and  takes  6«t  the  anfanal  heaK 
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la  the  morning  the  ofeun  is  taken  off  and  the  steam  is  let  into  the 
vajjs^  until  the  vhole  ia  wanned  to  §4  or  90  degrees,  M^hen  the 
steam  is  tarned  Into  a  vessel  contalHtng  cold  wateir,  w^feh  is  heated 
for  washing  and  other  uses. 

:  The  momingis  ndllc  is  added  to  the.  rniUr  of  the  previous  night, 
and  the  eream  Ihat  was  taken' off.  Is  then  wanned  and  pat  into 
t2ie  milk.  The  rennet  is  then  put  in  wit&  the  ahuatto,  and  the 
whole  suffered  to  stand  for  one  hour  o^  more ;  then  it  is  eut  with 
a  wooden  knife  into  small  piei^es^  anid  left  to  harden  Ibr  W  minutes. 
It  is  then  carefully"  broken  up  by  hand,  and  is  again  warmed  to 
Mr  degress,  and  left  to  settle  for  15. or  SO  minutes,  the  whey  is 
tben'taken  off  :to  the  curd.  Then  I  eommenee  to'brealt  it  fluebf 
hand,  uaudg  a  gentle  pressure  to  separate  tHe  whey  from  the  curd, 
and  after  it  is  evenly  and  finely  broken,  the?  steam  is  let.  on  and. 
the  heat  raised  to  102  or  105  degrees.  The  whole  is  kept  moving 
if[hila  iiea;fting. :  Thei  steam  Is  then  taiceik  off  and  the  qurd  remains 
i&xthe  stelding  whegr>  for  30  miiiutes,  or  until  the  whole  is  suffi- 
ciently scalded,  which  is  known  by  feeling  ot  tasting.  Tke  re- 
mainder of  the  whey  is  then  taken  from  the  curd,  and  the  curd  is 
left ,  to  cool  for  10  or  15  minutes ;  then  it  is  taken  into  the  sink, 
wbercthc^  salt  is  worked  in  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  ^It  to  50 
9f  cheesi,  (the  imported  LivBrpooi  s^lt)  It  is  then  put  intaf 
tho  hoop  4nd  pressed '  for  24  Hours.  A  pressure  i0  applied  of 
from  7  to  8  tons  wdglhti  to  eacb  cheese. 

Jfuneriu^-^Tht  two  Burseries  examuied',  were*  both  worthy  of 
much  praise  and  oonimeindatioQ.  The  one  to  which  your  commit- 
tee have  awairded  the  first  premium,  is  situated  about  one  mile 
from  Watetteiwb,  south  on  the  railroad,  and  daHed  'the  Jefliirson 
eounty  Koraeky  and  Qaxdeii.  It  ocuupfies  some  six  acres  of  land, 
and  lis.  well  and  tiisttfully  ananged^  •  It  has  some  60,(toO:  tvees  of 
ijiffereintivaideticd  of  itmt;  besides  a 'choice  7mrie^«fpmaiaeiiitail 
tre^r&hcubS). roses,  hedge ^ plants,  &&.  The  second  J9  awarded  to 
iSdwAfd.  S*.  Salifiburyy<tf  ElMsbfauf^.  Mr.  SaMsbiirjrlhas  also  a 
largQlftAdidipioe  vadefy  6£  fruit,  omainental  tre^  and  shmbsi 
Wbifih.lciiA:  welLand  thrilty. 
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Too  much'cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  value  of  tbeee  nurserieSi 
lately  established  in  om  county.  Many  are  learning  that  tbey  eim 
raise  good  and  choice  fruit,  with  proper  oare  and  attention,  where 
they  supposed  they  could  not.  '  And  these  nuraeoriefl  laffbi'd  them 
&ci]ities  hei^tpfore  not  found  in  our  county;  ani.iwe. .ares hapfiy 
to  state  that  as  taste  is  begetting  itself  in  th^,  plaBtingiojT  t^es,  0\if 
£>rests  abound  with  a  aecond  growthof  th^  9nig9X  maple  and  ehns, 
.which  want  thinning  out;  and  we  say  to  you farm^mi  j:Ai^  /Af m. 
Plant  them  around  your  dwellliig|l>  aad  on  the  xohi  $U^^  they  ;wiU 
£>rni  shady  bowers  for  those  who  may  Mme  after  ub«  In  ^bort,  if 
you  would  makeyojiir  homes  happy,  and  yotfr  ehlldreji  love'.theiai 
adorn  them  wi,th  trees^  with  shrubs,  and  with  flowers.  IM  thoOi 
be  watered  and  nurtured  by  the  ha^ids  of  our  £ur  country,  w>o^i^^ 
and  if  we  are  not  paid  with  dollars  and  cents  in  our  pockety  ire 
shall  be  doubly  paid  by  the  cheering  smiles  of  our  mtsseSi  ow 
mothers j  and' ottr  daughters. 

.  .  In  con<>lu8ion|  permit  me  to  congratulaite  theiSocie^y  upkmiSie 
ubundance  oftkuharvesty  upon  tfie  prosperity  of  our  society^  our  iSkile 
and  our  nation.  Weatje  a  link  in  that  great  obfiin  which  bindfi  ti^ifft 
iher  all  societies,  kindreds,  nations  and  tosgues*  And'  wbtte  tn^ 
mingle  our  oongratulations,  on  this,  our  happy  ft$t$l  day ^  may  our 
hearts  flow  out.  in  gratitude,  to  the  Supreme  Author  and  AOflk 
bountiful  giver. 

JOHN  A.  SHERMAN, 

Chdftnan.  cf  th$  Viewing  dm. 

Report  of  M.  R.  Patrick,  President,  in  answer  to  the  Preaideiit?« 
drcular:  .        :        :  .: 

'-     '  '    S^kH^s  Uarhor^  Jf.  F.,  IhchnhtrlUhj  1861.  ^ 

Dear  Sir:— Your  circular  letter  of  4th  ult.,  cdling  for  atatistioi 
of  AgricfiltuBeIn  this  county,  waa  recieiired  k)n  the  lOth,  and  cOm- 
niulil<5atidns  immediittely  addressed  ta/the  supferinteodoits  of  rail- 
roads, and  collector^  cS  customs  at  the  varhnls  portei  within  .the 
eouUty,  asking  for  statemenfis  of  {irodtice  transmitted  through  thes^ 
channels  during  the  seaaon  ^ 
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From  some  of  these  gentlemen,  I  have  answers  already,  inela- 
ding  the  month  ot  Kovember,  and  promises  from  all.  Lest  my 
delay,  however,  be  the  cause  of  delaying  you  in  making  up  your 
statement,  I  will  answer  some  of  your  queries  now^  to  the  best  of 
my.  abili^,  md  when  my  ability  shall  be  increased  by  the  returns 
alluded  to,  I  will  forward  a  supplement. 

1,  Jefferson  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  dairy  coimty,  decidedly. 

B.  And  has  Increased  its.  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  in 
A  very  considerable  degree,  within  the  present  year. 

3.  Our  dairymen  allow  from  2|  to  3  acres  per  cow,  but  the  num- 
ber of  COWS)  or  number  of  acres,  employed  in  the  business,  I  can 
And  no  means  of  answering  correctly.  As  to  the  quantity  per 
•eoW)  there  has  been  a  gain  within  the  year,  and '  as  to  the  qualih/ 
of  Jefferson  co*  butter  and  cheesej  the  records  of  the  State  Fair 
iay  all  that  is^  necessary.  .    . 

4.  Ours  is  not  a  wheat  county,  though  we  raise  both  winter  and 
spring  wheat  for  our  own  consumption,  besides  supplying  our 
nefghbors  with  limited  quantities.  The  rye  crop  was  very  good, 
abd  so  were  oats,  but  com  unusualfy  light,  owing  to  the  continued 
rains  of  early  summer.  Potatoes  have  felt  the  blight  with  us,  less, 
I  think,  than  last  yealr.  •  Within  two  or  three  years,  more  barley 
'has  beeti  raised  than  formerly,  and  large  quantities  have  already 
heem.  marketed  this  season.  In  some  parts  of  the  county  consid- 
erable quantities  of  maple  sugar  are  made  in  the  proper  season; 
and  our  proximity  to  the  lake,  causes  some  of  our  small  farmers 
to-devbte  an^a^re  or  two  of  their  land  to  the  cultivation  of  onions, 
for  the  Canadian  market.  The  failing  of  the  corn  crop  has  caused 
^  oorrespdndlng  diminution  in  the  amount  of  pork  made. 

5.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  county, 
thai  a  greater  number  of  acres  are  now  under  cultivation  than  at 
«iiy  fovmer  period. 

0.  Our  dail^men  keep  the  best  Native  cows  that  can  be  pnn 
cured,  as  a  general  rule,  with  occasional  dashes  of  blood  from 
Cfanadian ;  but  of  lafe^some  of  our  enterprising  farmers  are  spend- 
ing time  and  money  freely,  Ih  the  selection  of  pure  bloods,  both 
Short-horn  and  Devon,  and  one  gentleman  of  our  Society  has  just 
imported  a  cow  and  bull  from  Ayrshire.    Of  course,  as  the  dairies 
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increase,  a  greater  number  are  kept  tban  at  aoy  lS>nner  tin^e.  df 
Sheep,  \f  e  have  only  a  few  good  flocks,  but  within  the  last  IS 
inonths  some  splendid  specimens  of  both  long  and  fine  wooled 
jsheep,  have  been  brought  into  Ae  county,  and  the  process  of  im- 
proving the  best  flocks  is  entered  Into  with  spirit.  As  for  swine, 
I  can  say  that  there  are  better  hogis  in  my  own  yard  and  the  yards 
of  my  neighbors,  than  I  saw  at  Boeh^ster  last  fall,  but  we  have 
quite  too  many  "  racers "  on  every  'cours4  In  the  bbuAty  still.  In 
my  boyhood,  the  horses  of  Jefferson  were  unequalled  in  the  State; 
but  for  some  reason,  the  stock  greatly  deteriorated  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  only  within  some  three  or  four  years  that  improvement 
has  again  commenced,  and  our  you^g,  horses  promise  nobly.  Why 
are  not  mules  used  in  this  State? 

7.  We  have  t^ery/ew,  perhaps  I  might  say  no  scientific  agricultur- 
ist  who  is  a  practical  farmer  in  the  county ;  but  when  a  few  more 
years  shall  have  passed  away,  the  answer  will  be- very  dififerent. 
We  have  farmers  who  aie  both  students  aJAd  iobrking  men,  and 
these  are  the  men  on  whom  we  must  rely.  I  am  no  more  a  foe^ 
liever  in  the  theories  of  the  maHy  agricultural  writers  than  Inut 
In  the  conservatism  of  oM  clodpolls'  who  only  tread  in  the  exact 
steps  of  their  progenitors  5  and  I  have  seen  mu<(h  evU  result  fro'A 
attempts  to  reduce  unmanageable  theories  to  practice.  In  thib 
connexion  allow  me  to  say,  that  we  should  be  extremely  careffcl 
what  hooks  receive  the  sanction  of  our  State  and  County  Societies. 
1  have,  thiis  day,  had  my  attention  directed  ttt  the  subject,  and  a 
request  made  that  I  would  introduee  knd  reooiJadiend  to  the  fann^ 
er9  of  my  county,  a  work  that  I  have  never  'seeii,'  never' heard  of, 
and  whose  author  is  unknown  to  me.  In  this  county  alai^e 
number  of  agricultural  papers  are  taken  of  late^  wd  in  passing 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  towns  last  fall,  I  observed  that  thej/ 
were  read  and  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  other  works  on 
fiuming. 

8.  To  this  question  I  am  happy  to  reply.  On  an  average  through 
the  entire  county,  farms  have.risen  in  value  full  10  percent,  with- 
in one  year.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  increased  facility  of 
market,  which  our  railroads  and  plank  ro^d;^  afford,  as  Ti^ell  ap  to 
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the  fact  that  capitalists  are  now  opening  their  eyes  to  the  vast 
mineral  resou^rces,  agricultural  capabilities^  commercial  advan- 
tages, and  exhaustless  'water  power  within  our  boundaries.  I 
should  be  happf  to  answer  your  questions  more  explicitly,  but 
have  not  the  data,  and  am  myself  a  tyro  in  these  matters.  My 
term  of  office  will  expire  next  week^  and  I  trust  that  my  success<^ 
will  know  a  little  more  .of  what  he  should  do  than  the  present  in- 
cumbent. Tour  letter  I  shall  turn  over  to  him,  and  request  him 
to  give  his  views  to  you  as  earj^  as  possible. 


LIVINGSTON. 

Repobt.     Charles  Colt,  president 

The  Annual  F w  was  held  at  GeQeseq,  on  \the  2^d  and  3d  days 
of  October.  The  ciittle  show  was  attended  by  great  crowds  of  our 
intelligent  and  enterprising  farmers.  The  exhibition  of  stock  vi 
every  department  \Fas.  veiy  flne,  surpassing  in  extent  and  quality 
ainy  preceding  exhibition  within  our  county.  .  The  display  rf 
agricultural  impJeniBnta  was  higjUy  creditable  to  our  mechanic^. 
•  Heretofore  tiie  cpd^ibition  in  this  regard^  has  been  very  meag^, 
but  an  interest  seems  to  be  infused  in  our  mechanics  in  exhibiting 
the  works  of  labor-saving  ingenuity.  In  domestic  manufactures 
the  ladies  of  our  county  [H-ide  themselves,  and  possess  a  loudaUe 
lunbition  to  make  manifest  their  works  before  the  world.  Much 
attention  is  being  paid  at  the  present,  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
.and  our  fair  evid^iced  that  &ct; 

'  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  our  society  lor  the  present 

year,  dre  as  follows  : 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  year, ^37  10 

Amount  received  from  State  Treasurer, 122  00 

do  for  memberships, 275  00 

$434  10 

Paid  for  premiums  awarded  at  the  fair, $218  50 

sundry  accounts,  repairs,  &c., 195  60 

$414  10 

'  '.Leaving  a  balance  in  treasury  of, : . .      $20  00 
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There  are  yet  some  premiums  to  be  paid  and  some  books  to  be 
*)urchased. 

The  officers  lor  the  year  1862  are  as  follows :  Robert  Home  of 
Geneseo,  President;  Aaron  Barber,  Avon,  H.  E.  Smith,  York, 
and  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Mount  M<Mi*is,  Vice  Presidents;  Henry  V. 
Ctolt,  Geneseo,  Secretary;  Bphraim  Cone,  Treasurer. 


MADISON. 
Report.  James  H.  Dunbak,  President. 
In  again  reporting  the  condition  of  the  Madison  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  of  the  agricultural  interests  generally  in  this 
county,  I  have  a  pleasing  task  to  perform.  There  is  no  longer  any 
room  to  doubt  that  the  association  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
preside,  is  doing  a  good  |ind  efficient  work  among  our  farmers,  the 
necessity  beginning  to  be  felt  Ibr  educated  fiumers.  The  improved 
appearance  of  the  farms,  farm  buildings  and  fences,  in  our  county, 
the  many  palpable  beosAts  resulting  &om  the  increasing  interest 
attached  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  the  new  and  superior  breeds 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  stock,  introduced,  and  the  manifold 
specimens  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  ornamental  taste  and  skill 
exhibited  at  our  county  fairs,  are  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact. 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  there  is  any  portion  of  the  State  where 
within  the  last  ten  years  a  more  marked  improvement  has  been 
observable  in  all  the  departments  of  agriculture  than  here. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  society  is  perfectly  sound,  and 
shows  cheering  evidences  of  prosperity.  Our  receipts  this  year, 
including  the  last  year's  balance,  have  amounted  to  $805.24,  while 
our  expenditures  for  premiums,  incidental  expenses,  &c.,  have 
reached  $606.79 ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  of  $198.46. 
$21  worth  of  Cultivators  and  Transactions  were  awarded  as  pre- 
miums. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  Hamilton,  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  October.    The 
[Ag.  Trans.  1852.]  35 
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weather  was  most  delightful  during  the  entire  time,  and  the  at- 
tendance from  all  parts  of  the  county  was  unusually  large.  The 
managers  of  the  society  had  resolved  at  this  fair,  to  enclose  the 
grounds  and  charge  an  admission  fee  of  12^  cents  to  all  persons 
not  members  of  the  society,  and  some  considerable  anxiety  was 
felt  concerning  the  results.  The  systrai  was  found  to  work  admi- 
rably, however,  and  brou^^t  into  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  ^287.69. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  agricultural  societies  of  all  our  sister 
counties  would  find  it  for  their  benefit  to  adopt  this  rule.  The 
diq>lay  of  fine  stock  of  the  several  varieties  was  fistf  superior  to  any 
previous  occasion  of  the  kind,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  ^ 
products  of  the  dairy,  together  with  the  fruits,  grains,  and  root 
crops  exhibited.  The  ladies'  department  was  also  deserving  of 
the  high  commendation  which  it  received  from  all  visitors.  This 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  these  annual 
gatherings,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  it  may  long  continue  so, 
for  I  believe  that  it  tends  tp  benefit,  in  a  higher  degree  than  might 
at  first  be  observable. 

I  shall  not  of  course  be  expected  to  enter  into  any  minute  details 
concerning  this  exhibition,  for  to  do  so  would  require  a  volume. 
1  can  only  speak  of  some  of  its  most  deserving  features.  Although 
thtf  native  breed  of  cattle  is  still  the  most  commoa  in  our  country, 
the  Durham  and  Devon  stock  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  almost 
every  thorough  farmer  has  a  cross  of  one  or  both  of  these  breeds, 
while  ftiU  blooded  specimens  of  each  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Many  very  superior  Durham  and  Devon  cattle,  as  well  as  grades 
and  natives,  were  exhibited  at  the  fair,  by  Messrs.  S.  P.  Chapman, 
W.  K.  Porter,  John  B.  Coe,  J.  Mulr,  sen.,  Alpheus  Morse,  J.  D. 
Ledyard,  D.  Osgood,  and  many  others.  The  two  first  named  gentle- 
men are  among  our  most  enterprising  breeders  of  Durham  <?attle, 
and  within  the  past  season  have  introduced  many  superior  animals 
from  the  stock  of  Geo.  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy.  In  the  department  of 
horses  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  our  county  within 
the  past  few  years.  The  display  of  these  noble  animals  on  this 
occasion,  was  unusually  large  and  attractive.  The  most  elegant 
breeds  exhibited  were  the  '^  Kentucky  Hunters,"  ^^  Morgans"  and 
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«Eut&w8.''  The  superb  horse  "  Kentucky  Hunter,''  owned  by  J. 
Pope,  and  the  Eutaw  horse  «  Virginius,"  owned  by  Mr.  W.  Porter, 
ftirly  distanced  all  competition. 

Of  sheep,  both  of  the  fine  and  coarse  wooled  breed,  there  was  a 
very  respectable  exhibition.    The  swine  were  also  well  repre- 
sented ;  I  wish  to  notice  particulai*Iy  a  new  breed  of  hogs,  entitled 
Suffblks,  introduced  into  the  county  by  S.  A.  Gilbert,  of  Hamilton, 
and  imported  by  Mr.  Wier,  of  New-Hampshire.    I  think  them 
very  superior,  and  they  may  be  crossed  with  our  native  breeds  to 
good  advantage.    There  was  by  br  the  largest  and  best  exhibition 
of  poultry  ever  seen  at  t  Ikir  in  this  county ;  I  was  gratified  to  ob- 
serve what  I  did  not  before  realize,  that  this  was  receiving  its  ftiU 
share  of  attention  from  our  ibrmers.    The  entire  southern  section 
of  our  county  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing,  and  I  hazard  noth- 
Ing  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  State,  where  there  are 
better  dairymen  than  here.    The  cheese  of  Messrs.  Burchard, 
Hoppln,  Morse,  Sims,  Rhoades,  and  many  others  whom  I  might 
name  is  always  eagerly  sought  for,  while  some  of  our  butter  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  productions  of  Orange  county. 
The  coarser  grains  generally  succeed  best  in  most  of  the  towns  of 
our  county,  though  there  are  some  fine  wheat  growing  sections  In 
the  northern  part.    Considerable  attention  is  paid^  to  the  c^ltlva- 
tion  of  hops  and  tobacco,  in  some  sections  with  good  success.    The 
farmers  ^nd  gardeners  of  our  county,  are  just  beginning  to  discover 
that  they  can  raise  as  good  fruit  as  any  of  their  neighbors.    This 
f^ct  was  entirely  evident  by  the  unusually  large  and  tempting  dis- 
play of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  pears,  quinces,  &c.,  seen 
on  tikis  occasion. 

The  silk  growing  interest  was  as  usual  well  represented,  and 
the  specimens  of  mechanical  industry  and  skill  were  numeroui 
and  creditable,  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  notice  them  at 
length.  The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  plowing  match,  the 
address,  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  several  committees,  and 
the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  society.  The  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  fl.  B.  Woolworth  of  Homer,  was  truly  able  and 
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instractiye,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  hj  a  large 
audience.  I  cannot  leare  the  subject  of  this  fidr  without  award- 
ing to  the  citizen^  of  Hamilton,  and  the  ladies  in  particular,  Hm 
credit  which  they  eminently  deserve,  of  having  by  their  untiring 
axertioto,  materially  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  really  was^ 
the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  occasion  of  the  kind,  ever 
known  in  the  county. 

The  subject  of  an  {^cultural  college  is  exciting  considerable 
attention  in  our  county,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  universal  feeling 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  The  view 
which  the  society  takes  of  the  matter  will  be  seen  by  the  follow* 
log  resolutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted  at  its  Annual 
JiCeeting,  on  the  second  day  of  the  fiur. 

JRes^lvedy  lliat  our  county  is  emphatically  an  agn^tural  dis- 
trict, that  when  the  fermer  is  morally  and  intellectually  elevated, 
liie  country  is  elevated ;  that  their  prosperity  is  secured  only  by 
an  intelligent  and  understanding  bestowal  of  labor  upon  the  soil 
mt  cultivate ;  that  to  secure  this,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
fitrmer  should  share  the  advantages  of  the  higher  branches  of 
learning  ^n>Ued  to  their  calling :  that  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
jkhe  Liten^f ure  Fund,  should  of  right  be  bestowed  upon  the  pro- 
&68V>n  of  the  farmer.    Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  our  members  of  the  Legislature  and  Senator,  be 
requested  to  use  their  most  earnest  endeavor  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  law  at  their  next  session,  providii^  for  the  establishnienEt  of 
an  Agricultural  college  and  experimental  fiurm* 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  Legislature  will  give.an  early  and  fit* 
vorable  consideration  to  this  subject.  Prof.  Gurdon  Evans,  of  this 
isounty,  has  done  much  for  the  past  few  yeajs  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  qf  sdeutific  agriculture  amoi^;  us.  As  an  i^<»dtural 
<^hemist  he  haa  few  If  any  superiors.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in 
^e  preparation  of  an  agricultural  and,gfological  work,  accompa- 
nied with  a  map  of  every  ikrm  in  the  oounty,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  a  work  of  great  merit  and  prove  highly  serviceable 
to  the  ihrmer. 
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Our  grain  crops  in  this  county,  e^tcept  coam,  have  been  nniver** 
sally  good.  Com,  owing  to  the  un&vorableness  of  the  season,  ha^ 
come  in  light,  and  the  quality  ijiferior.  Potatoes  were  not  affwted 
by  tiie  blight  as  seriously  as  last  year,  and  in  some  instances  the 
crops  have  reached  over  200  bushels  per  acre,  which,  con^ering 
the  almost  universal  failure  heretofore,  is  very  gratifying  to  our 
&rmers.  No  discoveries  as  yet  to  prevent  the  blifi;ht,  though  our 
county  abounds  with  quack  remedies  for  the  disease.  Where  the 
be$t  crops  have  been  raised,  farmers  have  been  particular  to  plant 
the  hardiest  variety  on  rich  dry  land  as  early  aa  possible  after  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  a  fair  crop  has  generally  been  the 
result. 

A  few  experiments  have  been  made  in  wire  fences,  which  I  am 
liappy  to  say  is  getting  into  &vor  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and 
probable  durability.  I  am  iDcliaed  to  think  for  inside  fencing  it 
will  meet  our  expectations. 

A  recent  discovery  of  a  bed  of  shell  marl,  on  the  border  of  a 
natural  pond  near  PoolviUe,  in  the  town  of  Hamilton,  is  likely  to 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  manure  heap.  I  am  informed 
it  ecmtains  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  lima  when  burned. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Intelligent  JQEurmeors  of 
Madison  county,  convinced  as  they  are  of  the  utility  of  ag^ulti^- 
xal  societies,  will  i^lways  heartily  and  triumphantly  sustain  th^ 
one  among  tfasm.. 

Officers  for  1852.— Elijah  Morse,  Eaton,  President;  Thomas  A. 
Clark,  Sullivan,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Charles  D.  Miller,  Pe- 
terboro,BecordiDg  Secretary;  Alpheus  Morse,  Eaton,  Treasurer. 

Obain  Ckops.-Wheat. — ^Me.  Atkinson's  Statement. 

Bingley  JiKllSy  Cazmoma^Jan.  12,  1 952. 

Mr.  J  D.  Ledyard,  Jr. — ^Dear  Sir^  herewith  send  you  accord- 
ing to  your  request,  a  statement  of  my  crop  of  wheat.  I  sowed  on 
the  12th  day  of  Sept.,  1850,  on  six  acres  of  .ground,  eleven  bushels 
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of  dean  wheat.  I  harvested  825  bnahelfl  37  ponnda  of  wheat, 
(auch  as  I  herewith  send  you  a  sample.)  In  the  pieee  was  about 
fliree-qnartenof  anaereof  weC  gtoundy  where  I  did  not  expect 
much  wheat,  bat  thought  I  would  tiy  the  experiment  whether  bj 
wet  and  frost  it  Would  torn  to  chess,  aocordii^  to  fhei)ld  fannen' 
tradition,  which  I  never  yet  believed.  Bnt  there  yxu  no  chess. 
Yoora  respectf ally,  WM.  ATKINSON. 

P.  S.  On  the  wet  piece  of  ground  spoken  of  d[)ove,  there  was 
not  over  six  or  seven  bushels. 

Mr.  Atkinson  attributes  the  excellence  of  this  crop  mainly  ti> 
the  liberal  use  of  lime  on  the  land. 

JoHH  C.  Tiuxxtson's  Statekemt. 

Amount  of  land,  4  acres.  Amount  of  seed  sown,  6  bushels. 
Amount  of  wheat  raised,  155  bushels.  The  wheat  was  the  Soulea 
wheat,  of  a  superior  quality.  J.  C.  TILLOTSON. 

James  Sims'  Statemekt. 

Oazenoviay  Jan.  12. 
Sir — Being  requested  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
my  wheat  crop  per  acre,  I  send  the  following :  Winter  wheat 
raised  on  sward  land,  plowed  once  only,  without  manure.  Tield| 
31  bushels  and  54  lbs.  per  acre.  The  Soules  variety.  Spring 
wheat  sowed  after  com.  Yield,  28  bushels  per  acre.  Black  sea 
variety.  JAMES  SIMS. 


TOWN  ASSOCIATION,  BROOKFIELD,  MADISON  Co. 

Report.    G.  Whitford,  cor.  becretart.     x 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Sec'y — Dear  Sir :  The  undersigned  gladly  em- 
braces this  opportunity,  at  the  instance  of  the  "  Brookfield  Agricul- 
tural Society"  to  famish  you  the  following  statement  in  relation  to 
its  doings.    Our  Society,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  town  organiza- 
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lion,  and  was  infitituted  and  thus  fiur  sustained  If  individual  efforts* 
It  was  organized  in  June,  I860-— its  ojiarter  and  objects  are  set 
forth  in  the  accompanying  documents. 

The  results  of  said  oigaoization  for  the  two  years  it  has  been  in 
operation,  have  been  of  the  most  cheering  and  satisfactory  charac- 
ter, clearly  demonstrating  the  jhct  of  the  useftilness  and  efficiency 
of  minor  or  Aomeoiganizations  in  enabling  owe  farmers  and  artizani 
better  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  favorable  lepresentation  in  our 
County  and  State  Societies.  The  Socie^'s  account  for  the  last 
year  exhibits  the  following : 

Received  for  membership,^ $101  03 

Paid  premiums  and  expenses, • « •  • .        67  16 

Balance  in  Treasury, $43  87 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year  1852: 

President,  Elisba  O.  Babcock ;  1st  Yice-President,  Dan'l  Biown ; 
2nd  Vice-President,  Oliver  B.  Hinkley ;  Recording  Sectiptary,  Au- 
gustus L.  Saunders;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Calvin  Whitford. 

The  Society  have  within  the  past  year  fomidied  themselves  with 
a  tent  80  by  75  feet,  and  fixtures,  at  a  cost  of  $125.00. 


MONROE. 

Report.  L.  B.  Lakgworthy,  Pbssidskt,  in  answer  to  th* 
President's  circular: 

The  principal  crop  grown  and  depended  upon  for  market,  is  wheat ; 
to  which  perhaps,  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  whole  arable  land 
is  annually  devoted.  The  next  greatest  items  d^)ended  upon,  aie 
fruit,  wool  and  pork.  There  is  a  surplus  of  Indian  corn  and  po- 
tatoes raised;  but  generally  speaking  these  are  secondary  objects. 
The  breadth  of  wheat  sown  is  yearly  increasing ;  the  clearing  up  and 
bringing  lands  into  cultivation,  particularly  by  draining  and  render- 
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iog  arable ;  wagte  aad  new  laud  is  ooostantly  advancbg,  as  Is  the 
iiaproyement  of  fana  bmldiogS)  fences,  and  tlie  substitution  of 
gates  for  those  miserable  nuisances,  ftar«. 

The  practice  of  deep  plowing,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  among 
judkious  fitrmers ;  but  very  little  attention  as  yet,  is  paid  to  un- 
der draining,  or  to  sub-soil  plowing^  in  fact  but  few  of  our  lands 
will  eyer  require  it,  being  a  deep  pervious  soil,  without  a  sub- 
stratum of  hardpan*  It  is  becoming  a  veiy  serious  question,  what 
our  stimelessj  timberless  country,  will  in  a  few  years  have  to  resort 
to  for  fences.  With  our  canals  sweeping  the  country  of  wood  Sot 
hundreds  of  miles,  to  supply  the  great  towns,  and  the  insatiable 
maw  of  the  iron  horse,  steam  boats,  and  the  local  motive  power  so 
rapidly  increasing ;  which  with  the  known  improvidence  of  our 
people  with  the  forest  timber,  renders  the  serious  thoughts  and  at- 
tention of  our  yeomanry,  the  disquisitions  of  the  press,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  political  economist,  necessary  to  rouse  the  owners  of  the 
soil  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  carelessness  on  that 
sulu'ect.  It  is  impossible  for  any  individual  to  state  with  any  ae- 
cuiacy,  what  number  of  acres  are  occupied  with  the  great  staple 
of  this  county,  or  the  quantity  produced ;  and  it  may  be  a  perti- 
nent question  to  ask,  why  the  United  States  census  does  not  em- 
brace those  £M^ts,  so  important  for  forming  statistical  estimates ;  in- 
deed, I  can  hardly  conceive  such  are  the  facts,  but  have  been  so  ad- 
vised, and  the  public  returns  are  not  yet  publicly  promulgated.  The 
quality  of  the  crops  this  yeiar  is  generally  good ;  the  wheat  berry 
was  fair,  and  harvested  in  good  order ;  the  yield  was  not  as  large 
as  anticipated,  owing  to  an  over-fooduce  of  straw.  The  com  crop 
was  rather  late,  but  mostly  ripened  and  sound;  we  had  no  firoet 
to  affect  it  till  October.  The  potato  crop  was  difGaently  affected 
this  year,  £rom  any  period  since  the  prevalence  of  the  rot.  The 
tops  decayed  earlier,  and  more  generally  than  has  heretofore  been 
known,  while  those  that  rotted  entirely  disappeared,  and  thoee  left 
generally  sound,  but  undersized  and  short  in  quantity. 

One  thing  may  be  taken  as  settled  condusively,  that  the  dia- 
ease  is  confined  to  the  leaf  and  the  elaborating  and  respiratoiy  or- 
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gans,  and  inseots,  if  any,  aife  t]ie  ^€ct  and  not  the  cau$t.  The 
tuber  decays  from  inunatuiitjr  of  its  eoniponents,  an  IneTitable  le- 
suit  from  the  destruction  of  the  vines  f£KlDX  any  cause.  Oontcaty, 
also,  to  its  former  action  in  previous  years,  the  latent  planted  and 
latest  varieties  almost  wholly  escaped  the  ^idemio.  It  is  a  curious 
ftet  if  it  is  so  proved,  and  there  are  seveital  instances  to  thus  far. 
warrant  the  conohuioB,  that  planting  potatoes-  in  ahemate  rows 
with  com,  preveiits  tiie  attack  of  the  disease.  The  experiment  is 
worth  testing* 

This  county  being  a  decided  wheat  growing  region,  and  the 
entire  tilable  land,  by  a  judicious  course  of  rotation,  wanted  once 
in  diree  years  or  less,  for  the  plow,  precludes  the  ability  to  have 
much  bteftdth  of  land  Ibr  permanent  pasture  or  meadow,  to  sus** 
tain  imy  great  quantity  of  stock,  over  and  above  the  jfium  and 
family  wants,  and  ther^re  there  is  not  tiiat  attention  generally 
paid  to  the  improvement  of  breeds,  tliat  the  interest  of  every 
fikrmer  demands.  There  has  been  considerable  att^tion  paid  to 
the  grade  of  sheep,  but  tK>m  the  depressed  state  of  the  wool  mar* 
ket,  it  is  deddedly  fidling  off. 

The  former  introductkoi  of  the  Berkshire  and  Leicestershire 
hogs,  have  altered  the  entire  race.  The  shark  and  alligator  breed 
have  disappeared,  and  though  fhr  from  bdng  any  thing  9uper^  they 
a^  respectable  in  size,  shape,  and  disposition  to  ihtten. 

From  tiie  rapid  increase  of  cheap  agricultural  works,  and  Ae 
avakmcke  of  weekly  and  monthly  papers  devoted  to  this  subject, 
the  minds  of  farmers  are  undergoing  a  marked  change,  from  the 
farmer  prejudices  against  ^  book  jhrming,"  aild  instead  of  relyingi 
on  the  mo<m,  they  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  plow  and  cul- 
tivator, and  studying  the  nature,  wants,  and  physiology  of  vegeta* 
ble  vitality — ^the  nature  and  application  of  manures,  and  their 
prodo^ion  and  protection^  The  value  of  Ihrming  lands  are  ftst 
inereejung,  partieolarly  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  and  villages, 
or  the  great  market  thorougbres.  The  average  market  value  of 
the  entire  county,  not  to  include  city  town  lots,  is  over  fifty  dollars 
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per  acre.  Good  wheat  fiurms  with  proper  improvements,  dwel- 
lings, oat  hooses,  and  orchards,  are  daily  selling  at  bom  60  to  80 
dollars,  and  many  much  higher. 

The  strongest  wheat  soils  in  this  eounty  are  inclining  to  clay, 
containing  more  or  less  gravel  and  a  notable  quantity  of  lime,  and 
the  other  constituents  producing  the  silicates  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  wheat  plant.  Lime  a3  &r  as  the  trial  has  been 
made  produces  no  marked  effect,  and  is  not  used  as  a  dressing  on 
any  crop  with  any  benefit;  owing  probably  to  the  yet  original 
redundancy  of  that  nurtraial  in  the  soil. 

The  only  minerals  of  any  value  discovered  in  this  county  are 
lenticular  red  oooyde  of  irm,  overlaying  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
the  saliferous  group,  varying  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
and  yielding  about  33  per  cent  of  a  middling  grade  of  iron ;  and 
the  plaster  beds  of  Whaatland  in  the  Genesee  valley ;  the  continual 
growth  and  production  of  which,  is  an  anomally  in  geological 
science.  These  beds  are  situated  near  the  surface  in  a  dtrata  of 
shaly  lime  stone,  approaching  to  hydraulic  lime,  and  are  produced, 
as  is  conjectured,  from  the  exudation  of  sulphurous  gas  from 
below;  the  strata  commences  expanding  at  a  particular  point,  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  mound,  being  the  only  indication  where  to 
excavate  to  find  the  article,  and  in  a  badn  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep 
and  as  many  in  diameter,  lies  the  whole  fbrmation  for  that  point. 
This  formation  is  often  the  result  of  eight  or  ten  years  action,'  and 
has  been  known  to  disturb  the  horizontal  position  of  the  comers 
of  buildings.  Scdphur  springs  are  common,  and  in  the  town  <^ 
Biga  there  is  a  burning  gas  spring,  giving  a  small  issue  of  carbon- 
ated hydrogen.  Welk  salines  are  frequent  at  the  out  cropping  of 
the  variegated  red  sand  stone,  along  the  shore  of  lake  Ontario, 
which  in  early  times  were  worked  by  the  first  settlers. 

Officers  for  1852.  J.  P.  Fogg,  President;  J.  H.  Kelly,  Beoord- 
ipg  Secretary;  J.  Yick,  jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary;  J.  SapaUe, 
Treasurer ;  W.  Otis,  E.  S.  Hay  ward,  J.  G.  Bumadell,  Vice  Pres- 
idents. 
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MONTGOMERY. 
Befobt.    S.  Sabcmons,  secretajelt. 

Dear  Sb^-^/The  Montgomeij  Connty  Agrienltntal  Society  had 
its  Fair  and  Gattle  Show  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  October,  and  much 
regret  was  eznreflsed  that  your  engi^ements  had  not  permitted  an 
address*.  There  w&te  more  exhibitors,  more  and  better  stock,  a 
greater  variety  of  exceedingly  well  manufactured  articles,  and  a 
latger  general  attendance  than  we  have  ever  before  had  in  this 
county.  Among  other  things  it  was  on  motion  of  Tennis  I.  Van* 
derveer,  unanimously  resolred,  that  the  executiYe  committee  boi 
and  Is  hereby  recommended  before  the  time  of  holding  the  next 
State  Fair,  to  procure  a  tent  of  such  form  and  size  as  will  be  most 
Buitable  and  proper  for  use  at  the  yearly  exhibitions  of  our  County 
Sodety .  That  such  tent  shall  be  sent  each  year  to  the  Fair  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  subject  to  the  directions  of  I3xe  officers 
of  the  State  Society,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Montgomery  County 
Agricultural  Society's  Home. 


NIAOASA. 

Bepo&t.    Andbew  Robinson,  SRBsiDXirr. 

In  making  the  annual  return  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural^ 

interest  of  this  county,  there  is  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 

#ate,  that  the  prospects  were  never  so  bright  for  a  steady  and  rapid 

progress  in  all  its  branches. 

The  Annual  Fairs,  until  this  year  have  been  invariably  held  in 
Lockport,  and  from  some  imaginaiy  or  real  cause,  many  of  the 
fiurmers  became  dissatisiled,  and  the  prospecti^of  the  Society  seemed 
to  languish,  so  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  raise  ftmds  to  pay 
even  a  very  modeiate  amount  of  premiums ;  for  which  cause  the 
friends  of  the  Society,  as  well  in  Lockport  as  other  parts  of  the 
county,  thought  best  to  change  the  place  of  holding  the  annuAl 
lair;  and  after  the  manner  of  the  State  Society,  to  change  the  place' 
of  meeting  annually  firom  town  to  town  throoj^out  the  countyi 
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wherever  the  necessaiy  accommodations  could  be  had.  And  ai 
an  experiment  the  Society  voted  to  hold  the  annnal  ikir  of  the 
present  year  at  the  village  of  Lewiston,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  with 
abb  most  cheering  resohs.  The  tornt  of  lAmhUni  having  raised 
by  snbscriptkm  a  much  hurger  stun  than  has  been  raised  on  any 
sfanilar  occasion^  by  which  msau  we  have  beeai  akAe  to  pay 
promptly  all  demands  on  the  treasory^  and  have  »  small  balance 
remaining  for  next  year.  And  from  the  spirit  and  anxiety  evteeed 
to  secure  the  location  of  the  £ur  for  the  next  year  in  differentpoits 
of  the  county,  we  have  very  good  assurance  thaitaspiril  of  ^nula- 
tfon  has  been  awakened  that  will  continue  to  increase  till  our  ob- 
nual  exhibitions  will  be  sought  and  attended  lay  all  and  every  dass, 
Mad  esteemed  the  notost  useful  and  pleasant  eiqoyment  of  the  year. 

The  Annual  Fair  fer  this  county  was  held  cm  the  ISth,  Iftfh 
and  17th  days  of  October,  in  the  park  belonging  to  Stephen  Pow- 
ell, Esq.,  surromided  by  a  stone-wall  abcmt  seven  ftet  high,  in 
which  the  cattle  were  shown,  there  being  no  room  In  the  villagi^ 
of  sufGlcient  size  and  otherwise  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
various  agricultural  producticms  and  manufactured  articles.  We 
erected  a  temporary  building  24  by  72  feet  within  the  park,  which 
was  well  filled  with  rich  samples  of  the  various  products  of  the 
Ikrm,  the  dairy,  the  orchard,  and  the  handiwork  of  the  artist  and 
die  artizan,  all  showing  a  sldll  in  the  exhibitors  that  was  highly 
gratifying.  Woman  was  there  too  in  all  her  loveliness,  with  spe* 
dmens  of  her  skill  that  were  truly  astonisfaing.  The  weaifter  war 
fine  throughout  the  three  dajrs,  and  the  atteodance  was  la^  and 
would  have  been  larger  but  for  the  error  of  one  of  the  county  pa- 
pers In  noticing  the  place  of  holding  the  fitir,  which  misled  many 
of  the  farmers  in  the  dtstasl  towns,  and  thereby  prevented  their 
attendance ;  still  the  exhibition  of.stock  was  laiger  ibffn  I  recollect 
of  seeing  at  any  former  exhttntion  in  tiie  county,  and  of  as  good  a 
quality,  lliere  was  some  vfty  good  fflkorthhoms  and  quite  a  nunv- 
bet  of  Hereford^,  and  many  .very  good  Naltve  asid  Orade  cattle. 
The  dK»w  c^  w(»]ciikgoxen  was  very  good,  fal*  better  in  oompari- 
sm  &an  at  the  State  Fak.  Mr.  Graves,  of  Porter,  exhibited  a 
EptoaMtonr  bull  that  he  purchased  at  tSie  State  Pair  in  September 
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hsty  and  merits  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  enterprise  in  pro- 
oaring  40  fine  an  animal  to  improve  our  stock.  The  show  of  horses 
was  also  very  good,  and  larger  than  on  former  occasions,  among 
which  was  an  excellent  draught  or  carriage  hoise,  imported  from 
England  in  July  laat,  by  Stephen  Powell,  Esq.  In  sheep  the  show 
was  good,  both  <tf  coarseand  fine  wool.  There  was  some  very  fine 
French  merinoes,  also  South  Downs  and  Leicesters  that  would  do 
iiedit  to  any  fair.  The  awine  exhibited  wcfce  a  eredit  to  their 
owners,  some  of  whidi  J  think  were  superior  to  any  exhibited  at 
the  late  State  Fair.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  was  very  rich,  exceed-* 
ing  any  former  show  both  in  quality  and  variety. 

The  samples  of  field  crops  are  very  fine;  wheat,  (the  staple  of 
me  county,)  of  the  first  quality,  with  a  yield  of  forty-three  bushels 
per  acre.  Com,  the  most  beautiful,  with  a  yield  of  over  100 
bushels  per  acre.  Oats  yielding  99||  bushels  per  acre,  and  barley 
]rielding  thirty-nine  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre.  Fair  speci- 
mens of  roots  were  shown,  except  potatoes,  which  have  been  a  very 
poor  crop,  and  ix?  some  localities,  almost  an  entire  fiiilure,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rot,  and  where  they  have  not  rotted,  the  yield  hai 
been  very  light.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  they  appeared  to 
flourish,  but  about  the  first  of  August  we  had  muoh  rain,  and  very 
soon  the  tops  began  to  turn  black,  and  the  potatoes  commenced 
rotting.  Nevertheless,  some  good  samples  were  exhibited,  as  to 
quality,  but  of  light  yield.  The  exhibition  in  dairy  products  were 
not  numerous,  but  the  samples  presented  were  very  good.  This 
county  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain,  than  for  the 
dairy ;  still  there  is  an  improvement  and  an  increase  in  that  branch 
of  business.  There  was  also  a  fair  exhibition  of  farm  implements, 
of  various  kinds,  and  isome  very  good  specimens  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, with  much  of  the  ornamental  that  was  truly  beautiful, 
wrought  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  ladies  in  such  perfection  as  to 
almost  rival  nature.  iPinally,  the  exhibition  in  all  its  departments 
was  well  sustained,  and  there  was  evidence  of  an  interest  shown 
ihat  augura  well  Ibr  tiie  future  proq^rity  and  usefulness  of  the 
sooiely. 
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The  judges  having  made  their  reports^  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day,  the  soeietj,  for  greater  comfort  and  oonvenienee,  repaired 
to  the  Universalist  church,  where  ihej  were  entaiained  with  a 
most  eloquent  and  appropriate  address  by  Sherburne  B.  Piper, 
Esq.,  which  was  published  by  order  of  the  society  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  yeiy  generally  circulated  throughout  the  county. 

The  society  was  then  called  to  order;  the  secretary  declared  the 
premiums  as  awarded  by  the  judges,  and  the  society  proceeded  to 
elect  oflBlcers  Ibr  the  next  year,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Morgan  Johnson,  of  Wilson,  President;  Moses  C.  Cropsey,  of  Lock- 
port,  Jeptha  W.  Babcock,  of  Somerset,  Vice-Presidents ;  Reuben 
P.  Wilson,  of  Wilson,  Secretary  5  John  Onderdork,  of  Wilson,  Trea- 
surer. 

It  appears  from  the  treasurer's  report,  that  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  society  are  as  follows : 

Money  received  of  former  treasurer, •  $43  08 

Cash  received  from  the  State, 93  00 

CSash  on  voluntary  subscriptions, 158  38 

Received  for  membership, « *  iX)  83 

Entrance  fee  to  fair  grounds, 66  53 

$451  81 

Paid  for  premiums, $300  75 

Preparing  &ir  grounds,  printing,  lumber,  &c., .     119  19 

•^ifc 419  M 

Balance  in  the  treasury, ••..   ..      3187 


Report,  of  A.  Robinson,  President,  in  answer  to  President's 
circular: 

Dear  Sir: — ^Tours  came  duly  to  hand,  but  I  have  delayed 
answering  in  hopes  that  I  would  be  able  to  collect  fiicts  suf- 
ficient to  enable  me  to  answer  some  of  your  inquiries  with 
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some  degiee  of  exactness,  but  I  am  soiry  to  say  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  desired  information,  and  will  therefore  be 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  generalities  from  tny  own  observa- 
tion, instead  of  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  agricultural 
condition  of  our  county.  And  in  fact,  for  the  want  of  that  inter- . 
change  of  information,  that  should  be  among  fai-mers,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  correct  answers  to  all  the  questions  proposed 
without  incurring  as  much  expense  as  it  would  required  take  the 
the  census  of  the  coimty.  I  am  anxious  to  give  all  the  informa- 
tion m  my  power,  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  and  regret  vejy 
much  my  limited  means  of  giving  the  desired  information. 

The  chief  products  of  the  county  are,  wheat,  com  and  barley, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Wheat  is*the  staple,  and 
the  cultivation  of  it  increases  every  year.  There  has  also  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  com  and  barley  within  the  two 
past  years,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  the  number  of  acres 
in  the  county,  cultivated  in  either  crop.  The  coi^n  crop  has  not, 
on  the  average,  been  as  good  the  past  season  as  it  was  the  year 
previous,  in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather  in  May,  about  the 
time  of  planting,  which  caused  much  of  the  corn  to  be  planted 
late,  and  early  frosts  in  the  fall  prevented  it  from  ripening  properly ; 
still  we  have  some  very  iine  crops,  with  a  yield  of  about  100 
bushels  per  acre.  The  quality  of  the  wheat,  barley  and  early 
planted  com,  is  very  good.  Oats  in  some  parts  of  the  cotmty  are 
very  good,  but  are  not  considered  as  profitable  as  either  of  the 
other  crops  above  named.  Hay  is  raised  only  for  home  consump- 
tion. Potatoes  have  diminished  in  tlie  quantity  cultivated,  very 
materially,  since  the  appearance  of  the  rot,  and  some  are  fearful 
that  they  will  have  to  be  abandoned  altogether  Jf  the  disease  con- 
tinues. Other  root  crops  are  cultivated  in  some  localities  to 
considerable  extent ;  I  can  not  say  that  there  has  been  much,  if 
any,  increase  in  the  number  of  animal  stock,  but  there  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  a^  manifest  spirit  for  further  improvement.  There  is  also  an 
increased  attention  given  to  the  scientific  cultivation  of  farms, 
and  an  acknowledged  need  of  science  to  enable  the  farmer  properly 
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to  understand  his  profession,  whichlbelieverequires more thoroi^h 
training  and  study  than  any  other. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  value  of  Sums 
within  two  years,  and  the  tendency  is  still  upward,  good  farms 
selling  from  $60  to  $100  per  acre,  where  they  could  be  bought  two 
years  since  for  $25  to  $50  per  acre.  Fruit  is  lai^ely  cultivated 
in  this  county,  and  of  the  choicest  varieties,  and  I  believe,  in  a 
few  years  this  will  be  one  of  the  first  grain  growing  coun- 
ties in  the  State.  It  is  yet  comparatively  new,  and  its  resources 
have  not  been  fully  developed;  but  there  is  a  spirit  of  ente^ 
prise  in  our  population,  which  at  no  very  distant  day  will  cause 
Niagara  county  to  take  that  station,  which  her  rich  soil  and  genial 
climate  entitle  her  to. 


ONEIDA. 
Report.    L.  T.  Marshall,  secretary. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Oneida  county  Agricul- 
ral  Society,  was  held  at  Utica,  on  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  days  of 
September,  and,  although  the  weather  was  oppressively  warm, 
•and  the  direct  cause  of  deterring  many  from  an  attendance  with 
their  material  for  exhibition,  the  show  was  crewned  with  better 
success  than  was  ever  before  attained  by  the  society.  This  being  the 
first  exhibition  ever  held  at  Utica  by  our  county  society,  the  in- 
troduction was  made  most  agreeable  by  the  citizens  of  the  place, 
by  a  marked  degree  of  liberality  evinced,  in  the  extensive  and 
ample  arrangements  for  the  exhibition. 

Twelve  acres  were  enclosed,  after  the  manner  of  the  State  Fairy 
in  close  preximity  to  the  business  part  of  the  city,  and  the  material 
for  exhibition  sub-divided  into  four  departments,  arranged  in  ap- 
propriate halls,  with  the  following  appellations  at  each  entrance : 
«  Floral  Hall,"  «  Domestic  Hall,"  «  Dairy  Hall,"  and  «  Manufac- 
turers' Hall,"  which  were  well  represented  by  the  skill  and  pro- 
ductions of  those  of  nearly  all  occupations  and  professions  of  the 
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ecfuntjr.  The  plowing  match  took  j^lace  on  tha  first  day  of  th^ 
fair,  and  although  thB.  groiind  was  intoiembly  bard,  (which  was 
caused  by  the  drought,)  and  the  strength  of  the  teams  brought  in 
close  requisition,  the  plowmen  performed  their  duti^  admirably. 
The  exhibition  of  stock,  (except  swine,)  was  never  better,  and 
evinced  a  disposition, on  the  part  of  competitors  for  improvement 
in  the  selection  and  breeding  of  good  animals. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Fair  by  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  femiliarly  known  throughout  the  State 
for  his  good  sound  practical  sense,  and  which  was  fully  evinced 
on  this  occasion.  The  address  was  delivered  under  the  society^s 
large  tent  to  as  many,  thousands  as  could  approach  within  hearing 
distance,  who  gave  the  best  aittention  with  intense  interest. 

The  success  of  this  society  has  l>een  progressive.  Each  succes* 
sive  year  since  its  first  fc^rmation  has  added  strength  to  its  stability 
and  usefulness,  by  an  annual  increase  of  its  members  and  by  a 
manifest  increased  interest  throughout  in  all  its  bearings,  both  af 
a  social  institution  and  a  potent  agent  in  exciting  an  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  all  the  varied  branches  of  industry.  By  the 
patronage  of  a  small  donation  from  the  State,  a  nohUfew  individu' 
els  of  the  county^  on  the  passage  of  the  law  for  the  prcnnotion  of 
agriculture,  immediately  organized  oujr  county  society,  who*  by 
their  zeal  and  fidelity,  sycrtematized  its  routine  of  operations,  and 
were  the  first  to  carry  into  effect  the  intent  and  meaning  dt  the 
law  of  1841,  by  holding  an  exhibition  in  the  following  October, 
with  great  credit  to  the  county  and  signal  honor  to  themselves. 
Among  that  noble  few  none  was  moi*e  conspicuous  or  rendered 
more  signal  service  in  the  cause  they  had  espoused  than  the  pres- 
ent efficient  and  worthy  Secretary  of  the  New- York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson. 

I  herewith  submit  an  abstract  statement  of  tbetreatiUDerfs  report, 
which  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  society : 

Amount  received  of  former  treasurer, |759  63 

do         do       iAeiid>ers,.»* ».«.»•..••*  660  00 

[Ag,  Tnwfl.  laSft-]  -  «     • 
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AtoQunt  received  forsaleof  tickets  at  jfkiT) $843  27 

do         do       from  State  Treaau»r^« •«•••'••••  2^5  00 

$2,517  90 
.  Amount  of  expense  and  premiums  to  Jan.  1, 1852,   ^  1,130  08 


$1,387  83 


Fremiums  awarded  at  Wmier  meeting. 
On  Winter  Wheat.— to  E.  B.  Dix,  Vernon,  for  86  bushels  on 
three  acres  and  43  rods  of  ground.  Spring  Wheat. — ^To  Charles 
W.  Eells,  of  Westmoreland,  30  bushels  and  50  lbs.  per  acre. 
Barley. — ^Tq  Wm.  Osborn,  jr.,  of  Maishall,  89^  bushels  from  1 
jjy  acres.  Cbm.— To  Robert  £ells>  of  Westmoreland,  79 J  bush- 
els per  acre.  Oats — ^To  H.  B.  Bartlett,  of  Paris,  72J  bushels  per 
acre.  Orase  Seedr—To  Charles  W.  £ells,  WiBStmor eland,  6^  bosh- 
^  per  aate.  Winter  Seedling  Jlppies^— To  Eli  B.  Liusas,  of  Kirk- 
kod,  for  a  beautiful  sweet  winter  seedling ;  also,  to  Pliment  Mat- 
toon,  of  y ieima,  for  a  tart  winter  seedling  cal;led  Pie-fiusset. 

The  following  gentlemen  wefre  elected  offi^rs^  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  Amasa  S.  Newbury,  Sangerfleld;  Vice  Presidents, 
Horatio  N.  Carey,  Marcy ;  Calrin  Bishop,  Verpna.  Treasurer,  Ro- 
land S.  Doty,  Rome.  Secretary,  Levi  T.  Marshall,  Vernon.  An 
ex-committee  of  ten.       .      . 

Report  of  L.  T.  Marshall,  Secretary,  in  answer  to  circular  of  the 
President  of  the  State  Society. 

Sir — ^In  accordance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  circular, 
I  herewith  transmit  brief  answers  to  your  intern^atories,  which 
are  not  gathered  from  statistical  information,  but  from  general  in- 
formation and  observation,  and  perhaps  not  entirely  reliable,  but 
such  as  t  may  be  permitted  to  suppose  in  the  maln^  approximate 
correctness. 

Thechief  agricultural  production  of  Oneida  county,  may  very 
properly  be  set  down  as  hay  and  grass.    As  eS^ut  three-fourths  of 
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the  entile  arable  land  of  the  county  is  occupied  in  the  production 
^pasturage  and  meadow  hay,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  but- 
ter, cheese,  beef,  and  wool,  although  cattle  and  horses  are  reared 
to  considerable  extent,  but  in  less  proportions,  doubtless,  than  the 
other  commodities  named.  Perhaps  no  county  in  the  State  has 
a  more  diversified  or  mixed  husbandry  than  that  of  Oneida.  The 
northern  portion  ofNthe  county  being  devoted  more  exclusively  to 
the  dairying  interest,  while  the  southern  is  much  less  so.  The 
best  arable  land  being  devoted  to  the  production  of  com,  oats,  and 
barley,  but  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  tlie  raising  of 
wheat  for  several  years  past,  on  account  of  the  destructioa  made 
by  insects.  But  as  those  troublesome  pests  have  in  a  measure  de- 
creased, there  is  of  late  beginning  to  be  more  attention  turned  to 
tlie  cultivation  of  wheat,  with  remunerating  returns.  The  chief 
product  from  the  hay  and  grass  produced,  is  that  of  butter  and 
cheese,  which  is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and  generally  by 
very  successful  dairymen,  who  obtain  very  liberal  yields,  which 
command  the  highest  price  in  market 

The  manufacture  of  both  butter  and  cheese  is  pursued  with 
mnch  more  system  than  formerly,  and  hence  an  increased  yield 
and  better  article.  The  past  seascm,  from  oei-tain  causes,  has 
failed  of  producing  the  usual  quantity  from  the  same  resources  as 
the  previous  and  former  years,  which  is  attributable  to  the  drought 
of  the  middle  and  latter  portion  ct  the  season.  The  usual  quanti- 
ty of  butter  produced  by  good  dairymen  upon  grass  alone,  is  about 
200  lbs.  per  cow.  While  that  of  cheese  is  from  400  to  SOO  lbs. 
per  cow.  Those  products  can  be  increased  by  the  use  of  ex^ 
feedj  which  is  resorted  to  by  many  with  profit.  The  average  price 
of  butter  the  past  season,  delivered  on  the  canal  or  railroad,' is 
about  ibctte^a  cents  per  pound,  and  that  of  cheese  six  cents. 

The  com  crop  of  the  county  forms  quite  an  important  item  in 
our  annqal  product,  one  half  of  which  is  used  for  home  consump- 
tion, while  the  other  portion  is  usually  disposed  of  to  distillers. 
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The  yield  of  eom  the  past  season  was  much  below  aa  orduiaiy 
yield,  on  account  of  the  cold  ungenial  weather^  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  and  early  frosts  of  autumn.  Oats  are  raised  exten- 
sively thion^^oat  the  county,  and  many  thousand  bushels  annually 
shipped  to  the  eastern  market.  Barley  is  not  raised  to  much  ex- 
tent, excefpi  in  a  few  of  the  southern  towns  of  the  county,  which 
produce  a  good  article  fer  malting,  and  whidi  is  generaDy  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  towns  of  Sangerfield,  Marshall  and  Augusta, 
annually  produce  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  hc^ 
The  town  of  Saqgerfield  ,aIone  {producing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  The  ayerage  yield  per  acre,  being  about  one 
thousand  pounds,  altfaoc^h  some  scientific  successful  growers  pro- 
duce two  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  while  others  fall  below  <Hie 
thousand.  The  income  to  the  producers  of  hc^  in  those  three 
towns,  the  past  year,  at  twenty  cents  a  pound,  (which  is  about  the 
av^age  price)  amounts  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  this 
particular  product ;  althon;^  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  price 
of  hops  for  the  past  two  years  have  ruled  nrach  above  the  ordinary 
rates.  No  farm  product  is  more  fluctuating  in  price,  or  attended 
with  more  expense  in  cultivation  than  that  of  hops. 

% 

Teazles,  are  also  raised  to  some  extent  in  those  towns  named, 
which  find  a  marl^et  at  our  own  and  eastern  woolen  manu&ctories, 
at  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  thousand,  althoiqrh 
die  present  siq>ply  seems  greater  than  the  demand,  and  h^Ke  they 
have  become  doll  and  unsaleable.  About  ten  milKons  of  teazles 
are  annually  pyodnced  in  diose  towns,  inehiding  ^at  of  Tenon, 
which  lies  whining  those  mentioned.  OonrideraUe  attention  has 
also  been  paid  the  past  year,  to  the  cultivation  of  tobecoo,a}thougfa 
it  may  only  prove  an  experiment.  The  past  season  in  thle  section, 
has  been  propitious  to  all  fiirm  crops,  (except  to  c^m  and  pastu- 
rage) as  before  stated. 

As  an  illustipation  of  the  comparative  product  of  butler  and 
cheese,  the  t6wn  of  Yemon  presents  the  fbllowing  exhibit,  from 
the  census  of  1850,  as  taken  by  the  writer,  with  much  care  and 
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precision.  From  1 ,904  co w«,  were  produced  456 ,180  lbs.  of  cheese, 
154,208  lbs.  of  butter,  being  upou  azi  average  240  lbs.  of  cheese 
and  81  lbs.  of  butter  from  each  cow. 

There  is  doubtless  an  Increase  of  lands  under  tillage,  for  alf 
purposes  including  the  cultivation  of  hay  and  grass ;  but  for  plowed 
crops  there  is  probably  e  decrease  of  acres  under  tillage,  as  the 
sictm  a/id  skin  process  is  being  done  away  with. 

There  is  evidently  an  increase  of  animal  stock  in  the  county, 
especially  that  of  cattle,  with  much  less  of  indifference  in  breed- 
ing for  both  the  dairy  and  the  shambles^  and  also  for  their  general 
good  appearance.    Much  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
good  liorses;  while  sheep  have  become  much  diminished  in  num- 
bers, on  account  of  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  cattle;  although  the  fine  Saxons  of  Vernon  are  yet  quite 
numerous,  and  seem  to  staiKl  pre-eminent  at  our  State  and  county 
lairs,  among  that  class  of  sheep,  while  many  other  towns  in  the 
bounty  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  other  breeds  of  sheep.    There 
is  evidently  less  attention  paid  to  the  production  of  good  hogs, 
than  any  other  animals  raised  in  the  county,  which  is  to  be 
regretted.    There  seems  to  be  no  settled  criterion  whereby  to  breed 
hogs,  as  being  of  the  best  breed.    We  have  had  many  jocose  and 
vritty  reports  from  the  judges  of  the  State  Society,  but  none  pro- 
perly defining  that  which  constitutes  a  good  hog. 

There  ia  doubtless  beginning  to  be  more  sei^tifie  attention  paid 
to  £irna  culture  than  formerly,  which  is  probably  aroused  by  the 
diffuaioa  of  intelligence  through  the  potent  aid  of  the  Ptess^  toge- 
ther with  observations  and  comparisons  made  at  our  State  and 
county  faurs. 

There  is  an  increased  price  of  farms  in  the  county,  but  more 
particularly  along  our  thorough-fares,  plank-roads,  cities,  villagee- 
and  manufacturii^g  districts,  which  is  attributable  in  an  eminent. 
degree  to  the  domestic  market  afiTorded  by  the  great  manulacturing 
interests  as  well  as  by  improved  buildings,  orchards,  fruit  gardens^ 
ornamental  grounds,  &c.,  to  which  may  be  added  an  improved 
state  of  husbandry  generally- 
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The  central  position  of  Oneida  conntj,  with  the  great  thorongh- 
fSures  passing  through  its  center,  and  with  its  productive  soil,  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  establishments  and  facilities  for  market, 
bring  to  it  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  county 
in  the  State. 


ONTABIO. 
Report.  E.  M.  Bbadlet,  secreta&t. 
The  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the  Ontario  Society  was 
held  at  Canandaigua,  on  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  October,  1851 ; 
and  was  by  far  the  largest  and  best  exhibition  ever  had  in  the 
county.  The  display  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  arti- 
cles of  domestic  manufacture,  and  agricultural  implements,  was 
far  better  than  we  have  seen  at  a  county  exhibition  in  many  a 
year;  and  was  an  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  felt  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  farms  and  farm  stock.  The  concourse  of  people^ 
on  the  occasion,  was  immense,  and  yet  the  greatest  possible  good 
fteling  and  order  were  manifest  throughout  the  exhibition.  Mr. 
John  P.  Norton  delivered  an  address  in  the  court  house,  on 
the  second  day,  which  was  listened  to  with  much  interest.  After 
the  address,  the  following  list  of  officers  was  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Harlow  Munson,  Esq.,  President;  Henry  Howe^ 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  Elisha  M.  Bradley,  Recording  Secretary. 
The  winter  meeting  of  4lie  society  was  held  at  Canandaigoa, 
February  10th,  and  was  highly  interesting.  The  attendance  was 
much  larger  than  usual,  and  a  deep  feeling  manifested  in  the  wel- 
fiire  of  the  society. 

Premiums  awardtd  on  Grain  Crops. — ^For  the  best  acre  of  winter 
wheat,  to  E.  Bf .  Bradley,  of  East  Bloomfleld,  41  bushels  and 
SI  lbs.  per  acre,  on  5^  acres.  For  the  best  acre  of  Indian  corn,  to 
E.  Bf .  Bradley,  of  East  Bloomfleld,  -93  bushels  per  acre,  on  5) 
acres.  For  the  best  acre  barley,  to  J.  J.  Cobb,  of  Phelps,  58 
bushels  21  lbs.  per  acre.  2d  best,  to  Thayer  Gauss,  of  East 
Bloomfleld,  39  bushels  and  40  lbs.;  the  committee  recommend- 
ed a  premium  of  a  Vol.  of  Trans,  for  the  best  acre  of  oats,  to  h 
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i.  Cobb,  of  Phelps,  73  bushels  per  acre ;  for  the  best  acre  of 
peas,  to  £.  M.  Bradley,  of  East  Bloomfield,  44  bushels  per 
acre ;  for  the  best  one-fourth  acre  of  white  heaps,  to  Nathaniel 
Smith,  of  Gorham  $  Sot  the  best  Acre  of  clover  seed,  to  Henry 
Metcalf,  of  Gorham,  5  bushels  per  acre;  for  the  best  one- 
half  acre  of  potatoes,  to  George  Merrill,  of  West  Bloomfield, 
113  bushels;  for  the  2d  best  do,  to  Geoige  Merrill,  of  West 
Bloomfield,  97 jl  bushels.  P^qiiums  were  also  awarded  on  (at 
catttle  and  sheep. 

Clever  Seed^— The  fallowing  is  the  statement  of  the  cultivatiojti 
and  management  of  a  field  of  clover  of  22  acres  and  17  rods,  l^y 
Henry  Metcalf  of  Gorham : 

The  field  is  rolling ;  soil  clayey,  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
vegetable  mold ;  previous  crop  barley,  plowed  and  sowed  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  between  April  15th  and  30th,  with  barley,  at  the 
rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre ;  seeded  down  with  clover ;  sowed  four 
bushels  of  clover  seed  mixed  with  one  bushel  of  timothy,  on  the 
field,  immediately  after  the  harrowing  in  of  the  barley,  and  as 
soon  as  the  bartey  came  up,  sowed  on  the  highest  part  of  the  field 
one  ton  of  Cayuga  plaster,  which  .was  about  two*thirds  of  it. 
Sowed  on  the  remaining  third,  one  half  ton  of  plaster,  (same  as 
before  used)  in  the  month  of  November  following — no  other 
manure  used.  The  first  crop  was  cut  for  hay ;  commenced  mow- 
ing the  23d  of  June,  and  finished  about  9th  of  July.  Commenced 
cutting  clover  seed  the  8th  of  September,  the  seed  was  raked  with 
a  horse  rake,  and  drawn  into  the  barn ;  finished  the  1 9th  of  Septem* 
ber ;  commenced  cleaning  seed  about  the  1st  of  January,  with  one 
of  BurralPs  clover  machines,  and  have  cleared  up  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  bushdls,  besides  three  or  four  bushels  of  screol^ 
hugs  not  included  in  tiie  above  statement. 

HENBT  METCALF. 


Barley, — ^Two  acres,  58  bushels  21  lbs.  per  acre,  Joseph  J.  Cobb, 
Phelps.  The  land  upon  which  the  crop  of  barley  grew  was  nearly 
level;  soil  a  gravel  and'  clay  loam;  the  previous  crop  potatoes, 
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with  about  thirty-five  iMds  manure  from  tilie  bam  yard ;  the  culti- 
vation  for  the  barley  cjrop  was  simply  plowiBg  once,  about  ten 
inches  deep ;  seed  sown  broadcast  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  the 
harrow  being  passed  over  once  each  way  afler  being  sown ;  seed 
sown  10th  May,  without  manure.  The  field  is  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Canandaigua  outlet ;  crop  cut  with  a  hand  cradle, 
bound  and  set  up  in  Dutch  shocks;  thrashed  with  machine  with 
Separator.  Harvested  the  30tii  Xuly;  tliradied  September  Ist; 
cleaned,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel,  and  found  to  yield  110 
bushels  by  measure ;  one  bushel  weighed  pi  lbs.,  making  in  all, 
by  estimation,  116.42  bushels  of  good  merchantable  two  rowed 
barley,  being  58.21  bushels  per  acre,  (two  acres  being  sown.) 

Expenses  of  the  crop^  for  putting  in,  harvesting  and  thrash- 
ing, was '. .••      |20  00 

Yalue  of  the  crop  at  80  cents  per  bushel, 83  20 

Leaving  net  profit  1^73 ,20,  or  |S6 .00  per  acre* 

JOSEPH  J.  COBB. 

The  statements  were  duly  verified  in  these  cases  by  the  affida>» 
vits  of  the  grower,  furVeyor  and  persons  who  harvested,  n^easured 
and  weighed  the  crop  in  each  case,  « 

^  Extracts  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Harlow  Munaon,  President  of 
the  society,  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  February  10, 1852: 

This  society  was  oi^nized  in  1840,  and  has  had  twelve  public 
exhibitions  of  animal  stock  and  fairs,  and  awarded  premiums  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  |5,000,  and  caused  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  three  times  this  sum  in  time  and  money,  in  attending 
the  meetings  and  fairs.  For  the  expenditure  of  this  |S0,000,  the 
formers  should  have  been  benefited,  the  cause  of  progress  should 
have  advanced  and  i^e  should  have  acquired  and  diffused  some 
information  in  that  branch  of  business  which  is  confessedly  in  need 
of  these  exertions  and  has  undoubtedly  received  aid  by  them.  But 
whiifteT^r  advantage  this  association  has  been  to  us,  it  is  both  use- 
ful and  proper  fc^r  us  to  ask,  can  we  make  it  more  productive  af 
food  or  :Cf(n  we  increa^  im  tieneflCs  by  any  nets  of  ours. 
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The  objects  of  tlie  societj  as  expressed  by  its  originators  is  "  the 
elevation  and  improvement  of  agricttltnre.'*  One  of  the  means 
employed  for  the  promotion  of  this  object  is  to  offer  premiums  to 
the  most  saccessfol  cultivator  of  crops,  and  to  the  owner  of  the 
best  samples'of  animal  stoc^k,  as  well  as  the  best  specimens  of  do- 
mestic manufactures.  I  would  suggest,  when  any  meritorious 
article  is  exhibited,  a  particular  account  of  the  means  employed 
for  its  production,  should  be  had,  and  kept  on  file,  or  put  on  the 
records  of  the  society,  and  the  publication  of  s^dh  information 
might  help  promote  the  object  of  our  organization. 

Improvement  of  (he  Breedi  of  Cattle  and  Sheep. — ^May  we  not 
With  advantage,  encourage  the  application  of  science  to  the  im- 
provement of  domestic  animals.  We  now  give  premiums  to  the 
owners  of  the  best  animals,  let  them  obtain  them  as  they  m^y.* 
This  is  well.  But  would  it  not  be  good  policy  to  encourage* 
directly  their  improvement  in  breeding,  that  is,  that  the  progeny 
may  be  superior  to  the  progenitor ;  or  in  other  word^,  offer  encour- 
agement to  that  system  of  breeding  that  shall  tend  to  improve  the 
animal  in  the  valuable  qualities  and  reduce  the  objectionable  ones, 
as  in  the  sheep,  retaining  the  heavy  fleece  and  improving  the  quality, 
or  retaining  the  fine  fleece  and  improving  the  weight,  and  thus 
producing  what  is  said  cannot  now  be  found ;  a  very  fine  and  very 
hehvj  fleece  on  the  same  sheep.  As  for  the  cow  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  establish  a  race  of  good  milkers.  It  is  true  the  produc- 
tion of  such  results  as  hinted  at  is  of  itself  a  snjficient  rewai'd. 

I  believe  the  society  has  yet  done  nothing  to  produce  or  encour** 
age  directly  scientific  breeding.  If  those  men  engaged  in  the  work 
can  be  induced  to  come  here  and  exhibit  their  producttons,  it 
might  help  to  advance  the  enterprise  and  diffuse  the  knowledge 
among  the  many  now  in  the  possession  of  the  few.  Well  regula- 
ted and  carefully  conducted  experiments  are  a  source  of  vast  and 
valuable  information,  and  this  society  might  do  much  to  produce 
itnd  disseminate  knowledge  bbtained  ttdtn  such  trials.  Every 
means  in  our  power  should  be  used  to  acquire  information  of  prac- 
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tical  advantage  to  the  agriculturist,  and  haying  acquired  it  give  it 
currencj,  this  being  one  of  the  chief  ad  vantages  of  our  agricultural 
organizations. 

Taum  Assodatixms. — ^To  this  fact  those  persons  who  are  members 
of  farmers'  clubs  or  town  societies  will  bear  witness  and  endorse 
the  assertion,  that  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  in  conversational 
iQeetings  is  the  means  of  calling  out  much  interesting  and  practical 
information.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  an  essaj  on  the  value  of 
agricultural  associations,  but  cannot  refrain  from  recommending 
to  those  towns  that  have  not  formed  such  societies,  to  try  them. 
It  is  not  convenient  for  the  count;  society  to.hold  these  conversa- 
tional meetings,  but  we  can  meet  once  a  year,  and  exhibit  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  knowledge  obtained  from  them,  and  the  various  other 
sources  within  our  reach,  and  if  towns,  as  well  as  individuals, 
should  become  a.little  emulous  it  may  not  work,  us  great  injury. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  demands  progress  in  Jlgriculture. — ^The  Spirit  of 
the  age  demands  from  us  activity,  and  tliefact.cannot  be  disguised 
that  progress  has  laid  her  hand  on  our  cause  i  and  those  who  do 
not  heed  her  spirit's  influence  znay  wa^  from  their  Rip  Van  Winkle 
slumbers  and  find  themselves  dozing  over  the  history  of  the  antiqua- 
ted "  Bull  Plow^''  OT  engaged  in  the  .pr<:|iect  of  moving  a  barn  to 
avoid  the  accumulating  manure,  while  our  more  fortunate  cotem- 
poraries  are  regaling  themselves  over  the  report  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Industrial  Fair  held  in  the  city  of  New-York,  1853,  or 
the  report  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm  of 
this  State,  besides  receiving  <<  substantial  aid"  in  the  improved 
condition  of  their  finances.  Fortunately  for  our  cause  the  number 
of  the  latter  is  far  the  most  numerous  and  fast  increasii^. 

Fat  Cattle. — ^It  is  thought  that  there  might  be  made  a  change  in 
the  time  for  the  exhibition  of  ikt  cattle ;  this  is  a  subject  worthy 
candid  consideration,  as  well  as  that  of  changing  the  place  of 
holding  the  annual  fair  and  cattleshow.  Those  who  have  watched 
the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country,  may  have  noticed  an 
increased  demand  for  fresh  meats,  and  that  the  increased  and  in- 
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creasing  facilities  for  getting  our  products  to  market  will  probably 
work  a  change,  requiring  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  producer  to 


meet. 


Jlgricuttutal  Survey .r-^lt  an  i^cultural  survey  of  the  county 
could  be  had,  as  taken  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Society,  much  useful  information  would  be  obtained,  and  many 
Important  fiu^ts  embodied  in  a  statistical  form,  that  would  be  highly 
valuable  to  those  desiring  such  information.  This  subject  is  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  the  consideration  of  this  meeting.  I  have 
hinted  at  but  few  of  the  many  subjects  that  may,  and  ought  to 
engage  the  attention  of  thh  sodety,  but  enough  to  show  that  a 
large  field  for  its  operation  is  open  before  it,  in  which  to  make 
itself  useful  if  rightly  directed ;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  say 
whether  we  will  enter  this  field  with  a  determination  to  work  out 
the  result.  The  county  of  Ontario  has  a  soil  as  fertile  and  rich  in 
the  elements  of  agricultural  productions  as  any  county  of  Wes- 
tern New-York,  and  should  not  be  behind  any  of  her  sister  counties 
in  the  display  of  her  products 'at  her  fairs  and  cattle  shows;  and 
every  farmer  should  feel  bound  by  every  consideration  of  patriot- 
ism, self-respect,  duty  to  posterity,  and,  above  all,  an  uncohquer 
able  determination  to  elevate  the  cause  of  agriculture  to  that  emi- 
ntace,  among  the  callings  of  men,  that  she  is  destined  to  reach 
when  her  friends  have  done  their  duty,  and  science  and  knowledge 
have  performed  their  promised  work.  This  eminence  is  to  be 
reached  by  communities,  or  individuals,  only  by  the  thorough  ap- 
plication of  the  means  within  their  reach  to  procure  information, 
and  a  persevering  industry  in  its  application  to  practi(»I  and  profit- 
able determinations.  .  * 

Improvement  of  Stock, — Thorough  bred  animah. — ^The  meeting 
then  took  up  the  subject  of  premiums  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  John  S.  Bates  made  some  highly  interesting  remarks  upon 
the  importance  of  improving  our  farm  stock,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  introducing  some  thorough  bred  animals,  and  moved  that  the 
society  award  premiums  on  Improved  stock.  Similar  remarks 
were  also  made  by  F.  Bradley  and  others. 
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Mr.  Wm.  D.  Diokiiison,  of  Victor,  spoke  with  mneh  interest  on 
the  subject  of  impiovod  stock  of  all  kinds;  and  i^emarked  that 
his  attention  had  been  turned  to  the  growing  pf  wool,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  his  flock  in  this  particular.  Mr.  D.  stated  that 
his  flock  last  spring  yielded  an  average  fleece  of  4  lbs.  and  10  oz. 
per  head;  and  had  for  thepaet  four  years  given  an  increase  annu- 
ally of  4  oz.  per  head. 

Mr.  Bates  remarked,  that  perfeetbn  in  all  particulars  was  not 
to  be  found  in  any  one  breed  of  animals,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  introduoing  choice  specimens  of  the  diflbrent  breeds ;  and 
moved  that  a  committee  of  Ave  be  appointed  to  pedbot  a  list  of 
premiums  on  Ikrm  stock. 


Report  of  H.  Munson,  President,  in  answer  to  circular  of  Presi- 
dent of  State  Society. 

Dear  Sir — ^Tour  letter  to  the  officers  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
Society,  asking  information  on  certain  important  subjects  relating 
to  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  county,  was  handed  me  on 
theSth  Nov.,but  a  press  of  business,and  a  little  time  required  to  look 
about  to  see  if  the  means  of  giving  c<»Tect  information  lay  within 
my  reach,  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply.  I  regret  to  say  our 
society  has  not  the  means  of  furnishing  the  desired  information* 
It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  county  societies  should  collect 
and  keep  for  after  reference  many  such  important  facts,  and  hope 
we  may  have  energy  enough  to  do  something  of  the  kind  in  future* 
The  answers  I  shall  make  will  therefore  be  from  perscmal  knowN 
edge  on  the  subject,  and  of  course  will  not  be  as  valuable  to  you 
as  if  taken  from  some  more  reliable  source,  or  as  the  opinion  of 
indivldnals  who  have  been  longer  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

1.  The  chief  or  staple  product  of  the  county  is  wheat. 

2.  This  year  it  has  been  a  decreased  crop,  owing  partly  to  the 
seas(m— a  lai^  growth  of  straw,  but  the  heads  not  well  filled. . 
Another  reason  for  the  decreaee  ia  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge. 
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which  has  damaged  the  crop  in  the  eastern  and  middle  parts 
of  the  county.  The  western  part  has  not  yet  suffered  as  much 
by  its  ravages. 

3.  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  acres  occu- 
pied by  the  culture  of  our  staple,  or  the-  numbar  of  bushels  p^ 
acre,  any  more  eorrei^ly  than  given  by  the  ccBSua  taken  by  the 
State  and  the  Umted  States.  My  opinion  is,  the  average  yield  per 
acre  has  been  on  the  increalse  for  the  last  five  or  ttn  years.  The 
quality  is  not  probably  excelled  by  any  other  county. 

4.  The  eondltton  of  other  important  dops  ia  generally  good. 
Indian  com,  barley,  and  oats  are  cultivated  to  a  fair  extent,  and 
the  average  jrleld  may  be  considered  on  the  ioerease. 

5.  I  have  not  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  or  reliable  opinion 
of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  acres  under  tillage  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

6.  The  number  of  animal  stock  may  not  have  increased,  bat 
there  are  more  of  the  improved  breeds  kept  at  present  than  for^^ 
merly,  such  as  the  Short-horn  Duriiam,  Merino  sheep,  and  some 
.4cfli]*e  is  being  felt  to  obtain  the  mutton  sheep,  the  New  Lieeesteis 
and  South  Down. 

7.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  adentlfle  eultlvatien  of  the  farm 
is  on  the  increase.  As  evidence  of  thi^  the  number  of  subscribers 
to  and  readeis  of  agricultural  publications  is  on  the  inci'ease ;  in 
some  of  our  towns  fiirmers?  dubs  ate  formed,  and  town  fiurs  and 
€uttle  shows  are  held)  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  de^ 
sire  for  information  and  improvement  is  becoming  more  general 
among  the  farming  portion  of  our  county. 

8.  The  value  of  farms  has  Ibr  the  last  few  years  been  on  the 
iBcrease. 

I  have  to  regret  with  humility  the  want  of  information  sufficient 
to  answer  the  3d,  5th,  and  6th  interrogatories,  but  hope  it  will  be 
the  moving  cause  of  putting  our'  society  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
the  facts. 
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ORLEANS. 

RcpoET.  AsAHEi«  Byington,  2hd,  FBEBistarr. 
Orleans,  coanly  is  situated  'between  the  4Sd  and  44tli  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  It  is  about  twenty-fbor  miles  long,  from  east 
to  west,  by  eighteen  broad,  embracing  an  area  of  432  square  miles. 
A  very  small  portion  of  it  ean  be  considered  waste  land.  The 
£iTorite  and  staple  crop  is  wheat,  and  the  amount  yearly  grown, 
when  taking  into  view  the  area  of  the  eounty,  is  exceeded  by  no 
other  county  in  the  State.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  com,  oats  and  grassland  clover  comes  in  not  only  as  a  part 
of  a  system  of  rotative  husbandry,  but  ofkmas  an  alternating  crc^ 
with  wheat 

The  ridgo  road  passes  through  the  county  near  its  center,  from 
east  to  west,  making  a  natural  divisicA.  The  portion  of  it  n<xih 
of  the  ridge  may  be  termed  level,  though  there  is  sufficient  descent 
to  admit  of  the  caress  of  surfiice  water,  which  is  principally 
e&cted  by  opea  drains.  The  southern  jxirtion  of  the  county, 
though  it  cannot  be  denominated  hilly,  is  more  uneven ;  the  soil  at 
the  margin  of  the  declivities  often  being  springy,  and  basin  shaped 
depressions  of  the  surface  frequently  occur,  producing  an  aecumu- 
lati<m  of  surface  water  unfavorable  to  any  crop,  and  &tal  to  a  crop 
of  wheat.  A  judicious  system  of  nnderdraining  will  remedy  these 
evils,  and  what  is  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  oar  farmers,  it  is 
already  commenced. 

The  influenoe  which  altitude  and  contiguity  to  large  bodies  of 
deep  water,  has  upon  the  climate  of  a  county  is  favorably  felt  ia 
this  county.  Its  northern  border  reaches  the  shore  of  lake  Onta- 
rio. The  area  of  the  lake  is  estimated  at  6,300  square  miles,  its 
average  depth  at  500  feet,  its  level  above  the  ocean  at  232  feet, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  probably 
does  not,  in  any  place  within  the  counfy,  exceed  300  feet ;  all  of 
'  which  circumstances  combined,  give  it  an  equability  of  climate 
unknown  to  other  portions  of  the  State  not  similarly  situated,  and 
in  regard  to  its  lowest  mean  temperature,  it  would  compare  favo- 
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rably  with  some  pentions  of  the  county  three  ot  ibur  degrees 
farther  south;  The  county  is  also  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  fruity  and  from  the  causes  above  alluded  to,  it  is 
frequently  saT«d  from  frost,  whea  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  it  is  cut  off. 

The  past  season  has  been  wet  and  the  temperature  low,  conse- 
quently unfarorable  to  the  growth  of  a  crop  of  com,  which  is  poor, 
while  the  crops  of  oats  and  grass  are  nnusually  -good.  Wheat  is  a 
medium  crop.  The  county  at  Orleans  has  been  redeemed  iVt)m 
the  forest  within  the  last  forty  years.  Settled  for  the  most  part 
by  men  whose  only  capital  and  patrimony  was  a  good  constitution 
involving  the  outlay  of  a  great  amount  of  labor  prior  to  any  return 
from  the  land,  with  sickness  incident  to  a  new  country,  the  only 
resource  to  maintain  life  under  such  circumstances  was  to  tax  the 
resources  of  the  soil  to  ifs  greatest  extent,  and  a  process  of  skinning 
and  exhaustion  was  for  a  tiine  the  result.  But  a  difierent  and  a 
better  state  of  things  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  exhibiting 
itself.  A.greater  depth  in  .plowii^  4  better  husbanding  of  the 
ipaterials  for  manure,  the  introduction  to  some  extent  of  the  princi- 
ple of  rotation  in  crops,  the  keeping  of  more  stock,  have  all  had  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  though  we 
have  many  good  farniers  who  are  not  members  of  the  agricultural 
society  of  the  county,  yet  we  cannot  "but  impute  much  of  the  im- 
proved state  of  agriculture  to  its  influence. 

The  Annual  Fair  for  the  current  year  was  held  in  the  village  of 
Albion,  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  October,  at  the  ground 
and  buildings  of  the  Lockport  and.  Rochester  Railroad  Company, 
the  depot  being  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  of  articles  of  domes- 
tic manufacture,  which  was  filled  in  a  mapner  creditable  to  the 
fair  ladies  of  Orleans.  Tne  exhibition  of  domestic  animals  was 
not  large  but  good, 

-  The  plowing  match  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  day, 
and  elicited  a  iii/ore  than  usual  .d^ee  of  interest;  a  three  horse 
team  was  Sfa  the  fii;ft  time,  seen  .at  our  plowing  match,  and^  was 
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tequired  to  plow  an  inereased  depfli  of  fhtnow,  proportioned  to 
greater  strength  df  team.  The  annual  address  was  d^vered  l^ 
the  Hon.  Alfted  Babeook,  on  the  aftemeon  of  the  seeond  day  <tf 
the  fair,  at  the  eourt  house,  to  a  ftiU  and  attentive  an^nce ;  after 
which  the  reports  of  the  several  committaes  were  lead. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year,  are  President,  Asahel 
Byington,  2d:  Beeording Secretary, John  6. Lawyer ;  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Noah  Davis,  jun. ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  L.  Clark ;  and 
a  Vice  President  from  each  of  the  nine  towns  in  the  county. 
Balance  on  hand  at  the  commenoement  of  the  year,  •  • , .     $63  65 

Amount  paid  by  members  of  the  Society,.., 155  00 

Baeeived  from  the  State, '. 75  00 

$293  65 

Amount  paid  in  premiums, $150  00 

Miscellaneous  expenses, •  •  •       27  72 

172  72 

Balance  on  hand, «....  $115  98 


Report  of  Committee  on  Farms. 
.  The  committee  on  farms  for  the  county  of  Orleans,  for  the  year 
1851,  are  Jonathan  Edgecomb,  Horace  W.  ChaflTee,  and  Oliver  M. 
Barber ;  and  as  one  of  that  committee  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  give  « 
brief  statement  of  our  local  position,  soil,  and  products ;  and  also 
to  give  the  name  of  every  town  in  the  county,  with  the  names  of 
some  of  the  best  practical  farmers  in  each  town ;  and  should  this 
communication  find  its  way  into  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  for  1851,  all  persons  receiving  a  volume,  will 
find  the  name  of  some  prominent  farmer  in  each  town  to  whom  he 
may  address  a  letter,  and  obtain  any  information  he  may  deshe 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  best  interest  of  agriculture ;  and  should 
a  similar  report  be  made  from  every  county  in  the  State,  I  am  of 
opinion  much  benefit  would  be  derived  to  the  public. 

The  county  of  Orleans  is  bounded  east  by  Monroe,  south  by 
Genesee,  west  by  Niagara  county,  and  north  by  Lake  Ontariow 
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That  part  of  the  county  bordering  on  the  lake,  and  for  five  miles 
south  of  it,  is  mostly  a -clay  soil;  there  are  s<mie  fine  sandy  and 
gi*avelly  ridges,  an<l  it  is  the  best  wheat  gro\\ing  district  in  the 
county,  (and  we  hazard  nothing  by  saying  that  this  range  of  coun- 
tiy  borderii^;  on  the  lake,  ttom  the  Niagara  liyer  to  the  Genesee,  is 
the  best  wheatrgrowing  region  in  the  State.)  Immediately  south 
of  this  range  and  north  of  the  great  ridge  road,  (from  Rochester  to 
Lewiston,)  is  a  tract  about  two  miles  wide,  of  a  gravelly  loam, 
with  some  swales  of  deep  black  muck ;  some  portions  of  this  range 
are  very  stony  and  moist,  and  it  is  eU  well  adapted  to  grass. 

Directly  south  of  the  ridg€  road,  is  a  beautiful  range  of  country 

two  miles  wide.    The  Erie  canal  wends  its  way  aearoes  the  county 

through  this  range,  and  for  one  mile  south  of  the  canal  Is  the  best 

horticultural  district  in  the  county ;  south  of  this,  including  the 

residue  of  the  county,  south  and  east  of  Albion,  the  country  it . 

variable,  being  as  well  adapted  to  grass  as  to  grain.    The  central 

and  southwest  part  of  the  county  contains  much  uneven,  sandy, 

and  gravelly  loam  soils,  with  quite  a  rolling  or  undulating  sur&ee, 

and  is  well  adapted  to  wheat  and  com.  >  From  two  to  five  mileb 

south  of  the  canal,  is  a  limestone  ridge,  being  a  continuation  of  the 

Niagara  Falls  and  Lockport  ridge,  which  partially  terminates  at 

thcr  Genesee  Falls,  at  Rochester. 

The  town  of  Kendall  is  the  north-east  comer  town  of  the  county. 
The  fiirmers  which  I  shall  name  in  this  town  are  David  Jones,  esq., 
Alanson  Whitney,  Jacob  Lawyer,  Cyrenus  Wellman  and  Abraham 
Odell.     In  Carlton,  William  Ross,  Ezekiel  Day,  Silas  Warren,  Or- 
rin  Anderson,  William*  Williams,  Gardner  Gould,  and  Asahel  By*- 
ington^  2d,  president  of  the  county  society.    In  Tates,  Cyrus  Clark,  • 
Barrick  H.  Gilbert,  James  Barry,  Charles  Lum  and  Andrew  Weld. 
These  three  towns  lie  along  the  lake  shore,  and  comprise  a  delight- 
some range  of  country.    The  next  range  of  towns  lie  on  the  great 
ridge  road  from  east  to  west.    In  Murray,  Moses  Stoddard,  Daniel 
Reed,  Jonathan  Church,  Abijah  Reed,  Cornelius  Thomds.    In 

[As-  Trans.,  1862.]  37  "^ 
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Ghdnes,  Samuel  Hill,  John  PK>ctor,  William  J.  Babbitt,  Benjamin 
Chester,  Oliver  M.  Barber,  Palmer  Cady.  In  Ridgeway,  Hod.  Ly- 
man Bates,  SUaa  M.  Barrougb8,Chauncey  Brindsmade,  Orrin  Sco- 
vil,  Lewis  Marshall.  In  Clarendon,  Benjamin  Pettengill,  Bavid 
N.  PettengiU,  Charles  H.  T.  Cole,  Channcey  Bo!>inson,  John  Mil- 
lard,  Joseph  Pratt.  In  Barre,  Charles  Lee,  esq.,  post-master,  Far- 
mingham,  Artemas  Loveland,  Jarvis  M.  banner,  Allen  Porter, 
George  Taylor,  Elisha  Wright,  Joseph  A.  Lattin.  In  Shelby, 
Charles  F.  Potter,  William  Parsons,  Jeremiah  Freeman,  Horatio  N. 
Hewes,  Amnon  Blair  and  L.  A.  O.  B.  Grant. 

I  am  aware  there  are  in  each  of  the  towns  which  I  hare  named 

rery  many  ftrmers  of  merit  and  enterprise  besides  those  which  are 

named  in  this  commnnioation,  and  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  this 

little  county  of  only  nine  towns  transcends  any  other  of  the  same 

.  size  in  the  State  for  the  growth  of  wheat. 

The  wheat  crop  the  present  year  was  as  good  as  usual  in  quan- 
tity and  of  good  quality,  but  not  equal  in  quantity  to  the  yield  of 
last  year^  (1850.)  Very  many  fields  gave  an  average  of  forty  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  county,  in  the 
q>inion  of  good  judges,  would  exceed  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre 
for  that  year. 

Mr.  Roswell  Clark,  of  this  village,  owns  a  lai^e  farm  adjoining 
the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  east  side  of  Oak  Orchai-d  creek^ 
he  had  seventy  acres  of  wheat  in  one  field,  he  harvested  and 
thrashed  2,800  bushels  of  first  rate  wheat,  equal  to  40  bushels 
per  acre;  67  acres  of  Soules,  and  13  of  bearded  or  buckeye  wheat. 
The  soil  was  mostly  day.  In  this  same  range  of  country,  along 
the  lake  shore,  in  the  town  of  Somerset,  Niagara  county,  Mr.  Allen 
Hoag  raised  the  present  year,  on  17^  acres  of  land,  900  bushels  of 
Soules  wheat,  equal  to  Slj^  bushels  peracre.  From  a  careful  esti- 
mate it  is  believed  the  county  of  Orleans  yields  about  500,000 
bushels  of  wheat  per  annum. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  here  in  raising  tobacco,  by  Theo- 
dore Close,  and  has  succeeded  well ;  he  has  cultivated  two  acres, 
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and  has  stated  to  me,  that  aft^  paying  all  expenses  for  ealtivation, 
and  preparing  the  crop  for  market,  and  paying  ten  per  cent  on  the 
land,  valaed  at  $100  per  acre,  he  has  a  dear  profit  of  $60  per 
acre.  As  the  weather  in  the  spring,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, was  cold  and  wet,  and  the  plants  were  late  in  getting  a  start, 
he  is  unable  to  say  what  may  be  the  result  in  a  more  favorable 
season,  he  designs  to  continue  his  labors  the  coming  season  and 
will  report  the  result  of  his  experiments  to  the  county  society. 

There  were  four  farms  offered  for  premiums  which  the  commit- 
tee examined.  The  first  was  Edward  Saymowe's,  in  Bidgeway,  of 
80  acres,  well  situated  one  mile  south  of  the  Erie  canal.  A  good 
share  of  the  farm  is  a  sandy  loam,  easy  to  cultivate  and  very  well 
fenced,  with  a  fine  orchard  of  grafted  fruit,  with  bams  and  sheds 
well  arranged ;  the  lots  were  fenced  in  good  shape ;  the  dwelling 
house  pleasantly  situated  with  a  good  garden ;  seventeen  acres  of 
whettt  (Soules  and  Pint)  of  good  quality ;  seven  acres  of  com,  also 
four  acres  of  corn  sowed  broadcast,  to  feed  the  milch  cows  on  In 
August  and  September,  as  it  was  believed  it  would  add  much  to 
the  quantity  of  milk,  and  particularly  to  the  fine  flavor  of  the 
butter,  (Mr.  O.  M.  Sarber,  one  of  this  committee,  liad  tried  the 
experiment,  and  he  thought  with  success.)  Stock  on  the  farm, 
eleven  head  of  cattle,  five  horses,  fifty-eight  sheep;  hc^s  and  pigs 
of  a  good  breed,  and  a  plenty  of  poultry;  there  were  twenty  rods 
of  very  good  stone  wall,  and  yet  much  was  wanting  to  make  it  a 
premium  fiu-m. 

The  committee  then  i»roceeded  to  examine  the  farm  of  Oia 
Lee,  in  Sarre,  of  131  acres,  80  acres  of  woods,  containing  a  beau- 
tiful sugar  grove,  with  every  arrangement  for  manufacturing  sugar 
in  the  season  of  it,  in  such  quantity  as  to  possess  an  independence 
above  the  South,  or  Islands  of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  supply  of 
that  important  article.  The  farm  is  finely  situated  and  hand- 
somely divided  into  lots,  with  good  rail  fence  and  stone  wall ;  and 
at  the  time  of  arrival,  we  found  our  friend  Lee  with  his  laborers, 
still  progressing  with  his  wall,  adding  to  the  permanent  value  of 
his  fiirm  in  a  two  fold  ratio,  by  clearing  the  soil  of  stone,  giving 
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ease  and  fitcilltj  to  the  plow,  as  well  as  securing  a  permanent  fence. 
Thirty-five  acres  of  wheat,  ten  of  corn,  thirteaa  of  meadow,  a  fair 
quantity  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  h(%s  on  the  &rm,not  partica- 
larly  enmnerated  at  the  time ;  the  dwelling  house  and  out  build- 
ings were  good. 

The  next  fium  examined  (partly  adjoining  the  one  last  described,) 
was  that  of  Charles  Lee,  Esq.,  virtually  the  lather  of  this  societj; 
he  was.  the  first  president  at  the  organization  in  1851,  and  for  sev- 
eral successive  years.  His  farm  contains  218  acres,  sixty  of  which 
is  wood  land^  and  lies  on  Maple  ridge,  so  called,  being  a  ridge  ex* 
tending  a  number  of  miles  east  and  west,  with  a  road  running  east 
and  west  through  about  the  middle,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Lee-street.  On  our  arrival  at  the  house,  which  Is  a  large  two  story 
one,  with  a  wing,  built  of  stone,  in  the  best  manner,  and  after 
being  refreshed  with  tea  and  other  good  things  of  this  life,  so  com- 
mon among  gentlemen  farmers  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
we  took  up  the  line  of  march  to  view  the  south  half  of  the  farm, 
by  going  to  a  barn  on  the  south  side  of  «he  street,  well  filled  with 
wheat,  of  his  favorite  quality,  White  nint,and  then  through  a  wheat 
stubble  field,  which  from  the  appearance  of  the  product  and  soil, 
was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  where  we  saw  some  very  fise 
swine  of  an  improved  variety,  called  the  Sussex  breed.  We  then 
passed  through  a  very  pleasant  grove  of  sugar  maples,  all  in  fuU 
view  of  the  house,  and  then  to  the  fields  south  and  east,  which 
showed  the  power  of  industry,  by  clearing  the  land  of  stone,  (being 
a' handsome  limestone  ridge,)  and  the  erection  of  long  strings  of 
superior  stone  wall,  about  five  feet  high ;  the  teams  were  in  the 
field  plowing  the  summer  fallow,  preparatory  to  seeding;  the  sofl 
i^ppeared  to  1be  rich,  perfectly  free  from  weeds  or  grass,  and  every 
thing  wore  .the  appearance  of  scientific  farming;  the  orchard  v« 
large,  with  a  variety  of  good  fruit ;  we  then  crossed  the  east  and 
west  road,  which  divides  the  farm  nearly  in  the  middle,  andf^nod 
some  Excellent  meadows,  and  land  well  adapted  to  wheat,  coni, 
barley,  oats,  grass,  &c.,  and  also  a  s^iperior  string  of  stone  mill, 
five  feet  high.  The  farm  Is  well  and  unlfbrmily  divided  into  lols 
at  right  angles ;  the  fences  of  wood  and  stone  were  uniformily  good ; 
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iome  Ulnd  diaios  had  been  laid  with  good  saeoess^  and  water  coi^ 
ducted  in  1<^  to  a  penstook  at  the  bam  yard,  an  accomiQaddatioQ 
tol>e  highly  prized  by  every  farmer,  who  consults  his  own  oonv9^ 
nienoeyiand  the  comfort  of  his  stock. 

The  crops  and  stock  on  the  farm  the  present  year  areas  follows t 
87  acres  of  wheat  now  in  the  bam,  which  Mr.  Lee  Bays  will  yield 
at  least  27  bushels  per  acre,  (his  wheat  averages  from  86  to  3d 
bushels  to  the  acre  per  annum,)  five  of  corn,  six  of  oats,  five  of 
barley,  thirty  of  meadow,  five  of  orcharding,  nine  neat  cattle  of 
superior  grade,  274  merino  sheep,  excellent  in  size,  model  ana 
fineness  of  wool.  Bams,  sheds,  carriage-house  and  stable,  coin-' 
house,  and  all  the  necessary  appendages,  were  in  good  order  and 
well  arranged.  I  think  Mr.  Lee  observed  .he  never  had  "  a  rat  or 
mouse  to  take  up  their  abode  in  bis  corn-house,"  from  the  fact  thej 
could  not  get  into  it.  It  was  elevated  nearly  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  six  columns  were  set  up  and  a  large  flat  stone  laid  on  th^ 
top  of  each  and  the  sills  rested  on  the  stone,  and  the  steps  wer^ 
always  detached  from  the  house  except  when  in  actual  use. 

The  dwelling  house  has  a  most  excellent  cellar,  a  very  impor- 
tant pre-requisite  in  this  latitude,  (esi^ecially  when  the  theribometer 
stands  eight  degrees  below  zero,  as  it  was  a  few  days'  ago  in  this 
place;)  the  arrangements  around  the  house  and  on  the  premises  ere 
•Qch  as  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller ;  and  I  may  say 
with  propriety  of  Mr.  Lee  and  his  lady,  they  have  a  place  Ibt 
every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place* 

The  next  farm  inspected  was  Mr.  Artemas  Loveland's,  lying 
also  in  Baire,  about  two  miles  south-west  of  this  village,  contain- 
ing 109  acres,  beautifully  situated,  the  rail-road  from  Rochester  to 
Lockport  rans  through  the  north  end,  which  adds  nothmg  to  the 
beauty  or  convenience  of  the  farm,  but  rather  detracts  from  both. 
The  soil  Is  almost  wholly  of  a  sand  and  gravel  loam ;  the  surfiice 
is  handsomely  diversified,  the  soil  good,  and  lots  well  arranged; 
all  the  stone  gathered  up  and  mostly  laid  In  one  string  of  full 
Wall ;  the  fences  in  general  are  built  of  cedar,  of  good  height, 
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tteked  and  capped ;  the  water  from  a  fine  q>riiig  in  the  central 
part  of  the  fimn  is  so  disposedof  as  to  water  a  number  of  the  lots; 
an  orchard  of  good  fruit;  the  dwellii^  house  and  barns,  and  all 
of  the  out  buildings  are  good.  A  perfect  sjstem  of  economy  and 
neatness  is  Tisible  in  everj  department,  on  the  farm,  as  well  as 
with  and  about  the  buildings,  but  one  defiden^  was  risible  and 
ihat  was  the  want  of  shade  trees  around  tiie  house.  I  consider 
Ibrest  and  fruit  trees  around  a  house  to  answer  a  three  fold  pur- 
pose :  first,  to  protect  the  house  and  the  occupants  from  the  rajs 
of  a  scorching  sun ;  also  from  the  storm  and  the  severity  of  a  cold 
winter's  wind ;  lastly  and  not  the  least,  good  delicious  fruit«  handy 
for  fiunily  use^  and  also  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  those  who 
may  be  your  guest. 

The  crops  on  the  farm  the  present  year,  are  28  acres  of  wheat, 
and  10  of  com ;  there  are  20  head  of  fine  cattle,  30  sheep,  horses, 
fcc.  There  were  14  acres  of  woodland.  Mr.  Loveland  has  been 
a  successful  grain  grower,  and  has  sustained  his  farm  well  by  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  application  of  manures,  and  to 
him  was  awarded  the  only  premium  offered  for  the  best  improved 
Ikrm  in  the  county,  $10. 

In  review,  the  committee  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Baymowe's  turn 
was  under  common  improvement,  Mr.  Ora  Lee's  tana  somewhat  in 
advance  of  that,  and  although  Mr.  Loveland  meritoriously  received 
the  premium  awarded  to  him,  yet  I  am  of  opinicNi  the  science 
practically  applied  to  farming,  by  Charles  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Bane,  ai- 
titles  him  to  a  preference  amongst  the  farmers  in  this  town,  and  is 
rarely  excelled  by  any  in  the  county. 

Although  I  have  extended  this  communication  far  beyond  what 
I  had  designed,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  penning  a  few  lines  more. 
I  have  heretofore  remarked  that  along  the  range  of  the  Erie  omal, 
and  between  that  and  the  great  ridge  road,  is  the  best  horticultu* 
ral  district  in  the  county.  The  villages  on  the  range  of  thecanal, 
commencli)g  on  the  east  side  of  the  county,  are  HoUey,  Hulberton, 
Hindsburgh,  Albion,  Eagle  Harbor,  Knowlsville,  Medina,  and 
Shelby  Basin.    Large  quantities  of  apples,  green  and  dried,  also 
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dried  peaches,  and  some  dried  plums  have  been  shipped  from  thii 
county,  to  the  east  as  well  as  west,  and  there  is  no  town  in  thia 
county  but  has  some  very  fine  jEruit  growers.  Abijah  Reed,  Esq., 
of  Hulberton,  has  an '  extensive  garden  for  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers,  including  his  gre^i  house  jBor 
fruit  «nd  plants.  He  is  not  excelled  by  any  gentleman  in  western 
New-York,  tx  his  variety  consists  of  plants  and  flowers  firom  .tha 
four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  Albion,  which  is  the  county  seat,  our  corresponding  secretary, 
Hon.  B.  L.  Bessac  has  as  extensive  and  well  cultivated  garden 
and  fruit  orchard,  as  there  is  within  the  bounds  of  this  corpora- 
tion, but  there  are  so  many  that  are  worthy  of  notice,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  discriminata.  I  will  only  add,  in  this  little  c(Hjinty  are 
cultivated  f^ples  of  all  lands  in  great  abundance,  peaches  alscf, 
quinces  in  great  abundance  of  the  laigest  size  and  finest  quality  I 
have  ever  found  in  the  United  States,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and 
grapes  of  c  most  excellent  quality;  and  in  this  village,  abundant 
in  quantity.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  best  stone  wall 
in  the  county,  has  been  erected  by  Horatio  N.  Hews  and  William 
8oul,of  Shelby,Hon.  Silas  M.  Burroughs,  (vice  President  of  State 
society,)  Bidgeway ;  Charles  Lee,  Esq.,  and  Horace  W.  Chafiee, 
of  Barre. 

The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Charles  Lee,  Esq.,.  •  •  •     $3  00 

Second  to  Horace  W ,  ChaflTee, 2  00 

I  will  here  observe  that  Messrs.  Hews,  Burrows  &  Soul  did  not 
apply  for  premiums. 

First  premium  on  blind  ditching  to  JarvisM.  Skinner,  Barre,  $3  00 
Second,  to  John  Young  of  Gaines, 2  00 

Should  the  farmei-s  continue  to  Improve  in  agricultural  science, 
and  its  practical  application,  for  twenty  years  to  come;  as  they 
have  since  the  organization  of  this  society,  those  living  to  see  that 
day,  I  think,  might  with  propriety  say,  truly,  Orleans  county  ia. 
the  garden  of  Western  New*York. 

Respectfully  yours,  ^ 

JONATHAN  EDGECOMB,.  aairmm.     , 
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OTSEGO. 

R£Po&T.  William  Datisoit,  pkesident. 
The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Otsego  county  Agricultural  Sodety,  was 
h<^ld  in  Cooperstown,  on  ihe  1st  and  2d  of  October.  The  weather 
wms  fbrtonately  fine  and  pleasant,  and  consequently  a  very  nume- 
rous assemblage  present,  especially  on  the  1st  day ;  there  being  no 
doubt,  a  greater  collection  of  people,  than  at  any  former  fair  ever  held 
in  this  county.  The  exhibition  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine, 
w^  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  at  any  other  previous  year.  Some 
of  the  Morgan  breed  of  horses  were  exhibited,  which  added  much 
to  the  show.  There  were  also  some  fine  French  Merinos,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  The  exhibition  of  domestic  manu- 
factures was  held  in  the  tent,  which  the  society  had  recently  pur- 
chased, and  which  arrived  only  the  day  before,  and  was  not  put 
u|)  until  the  day  of  the  fair;  but,  although  it  was  quite  late  before 
an  was  arranged,  yet  there  was  taken  in  at  the  door  of  the  tent, 
75  dollars ;  admittance  being  only  12^  cents  each,  to  those  who 
were  not  members,  while  members  with  their  families  were  ad- 
mitted without  any  charge.  The  ladies  had  not  forgotten  the  fair, 
they  brought  of  their  handy  work  a  gre^it  variety  of  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental  articles.  In  butter  and  cheese,  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  between  some  twenty  competitors ;  their  samples  all  being 
of  the  first  quality.  At  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  second  day,  ihe 
plowing  match  took  place ;  the  piece  of  land  selected  for  plowing, 
had  never  before  been  plowed;  the  sod  was  very  tough,  rendering 
it  difficult  to  be  plowed,  yet  the  plowmen  did  their  work  well. 
At  two  o'ocloek  P.  M.,  the  society  met  in  the  tent,  where  they 
T^ere  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Hartwick  Seminaiy, 
who  delivered  a  very  appropriate  and  excellent  address  on  the 
science  of  Agriculture.  The  address  was  afterwards,  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  society,  published  in  the  county  papers.  The  Annual 
lleeting  was  held  on  the  20th  December ;  there  was  quite  a  num- 
b^  of  competitors  on  field  crops,  more  perhaps,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious year,  which  shows  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  take 
more  interest  in  this  important  branch  of  science.  It  was 
thought  best  to  unite  into  one,  the  two  agricultural  societies,  which 
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have  been  for  some  ticae  in  existence  in  this  eounty ;  ive  sball  now 
be  able  to  offer  higher  premiums,  thus  holding  out  greater  kiduee- 
ments  for  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  to  present  for  premium  their 
various  articles  of  manufacture. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  the  village  of 
Cooperstown,  Dec.  20th,  1851,  the  following  premiums  were 
awarded: 

On  Field  Crops. — ^Best  acre  of  winter  wheat,  26  J  |  bushels,  Wm. 
Davison;  2d  best,  29f^  bushels,  Philip  Potter.  Best  acre  of 
spring  wheat,  24^ J  bushels,  R.  Warren;  2d  best,  19je  bushels, 
Wm.  Davison.  Best  acre  of  buckwheat,  21  if  bushels,  W.  Da- 
vison. Best  acre  of  barley,  47  bushels,  22  lbs.,  Constantine  King; 
2d  best,  47  bushels,  32  lbs,  Wm.  Davison  ;  3d  best,  40  bushels, 
Wm.  C.  Davison.  Best  acre  of  oats,  yield  by  weight,  3,434  lbs, 
A.  Bamurn  ;  ad  best,  2,112  lbs.,  Joseph  A.  Cheney;  3d besty  67 J} 
bushels,  W.  G.  Northrup.  Best  acre  of  corn,  81  |f  bushels,  Wil- 
liam G.  Northrup.  Best  I  acre  of  beans,  8  bushels  22  lbs.,  WilUam 
Davison;  2nd  best,  260  lbs.,  A.  Barnum;  3d  best, .204  lbs.,  Jo- 
seph A.  Cheney.  Best  ^  acre  of  potatoes,  7,220  lbs. ;  Ebenezer 
Chaffee;  second  best,  6,190  lbs.,  Alexander. H.  Clark;  3d  best^ 
5,670  lbs.,  William  Davison;  4th  best,  4,990  lbs.,  A.  Barnum. 
Best  10  roods  of  carrots,  3,396  lbs.,  Ebenesser  Cha&e ;  2nd  best,  894 
H)a.,ElihuPhinney ;  8d best, 2,909  lbs.,  Alexander  Taylor ;  4th  best, 
2,025  lb&,  William  Davison.  Best  10  roods  ruta  baga  tumipsii 
Zfi89  lbs.,  J.  A.  Cheney ;  2nd  best,  2,444  lbs.,  WUliam  Daviaon : 
3d  best,  1,100  lbs.,  A.  Barnum. 

The  society  reeeived  a  deputation  from  flie  towns  in  the.  south 
and  90ttth-westem  parts  of  the  county,  proposing  to  abandon  the 
society  known,  for  many  years,  as  the  Butternuts  Agricultural 
Society,  and  unite  with  the  county  society.  After  hearing  the 
arguments,  for  and  against  the  proposition,  which  were  given  with 
candor  and  apparent  good  feding,  it,  was  agreed  to  unite ;  and  it 
was  stipulated  to  hold  the  annual  fairs  alternately,  at  Louisville 
(Morris)  and  Cooperstown.  • 
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The  society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which  resulted  as  follows: 

Hon.  Samuel  S. Bowne,  President;  Henry  J.  Bowers,  1st  Vice 
President;  John  W.  Tunnicliff;  2nd  Vice  President;  Edward  Hall 
3d  Vice  President ;  John  T.  Phinney,  Treasurer ;  Chester  Jarvis, 
Secretary. 

Executive  CommiUee. — ^Francis  Rotch,  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Wil- 
liams Rathbun,  David  B.  St.  John,  Repsselaer  Day,  Thomas  Jack- 
son, Alexander  H.  Clark,  Hiram  White,  Nelson  H.  Washbon,  R. 
Franchot,  David  Bundy,  W.  Frater,  Jonah  Davis,  Joseph  W.  Ball, 
Abijah  Bamum,  S.  6.  Cone,  F.  A.  Pearsall,  William  A.  Walker. 


Report  of  W.  Davison,  President,  in  answer  to  the  circular  of 
the  President  of  the  State  Society. 

Dear  Sir— In  compliance  with  your  request,  in  regard  to  the 
agricultural  condition  of  our  county,  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain 
the  information  which  you  desired,  but  it  is  more  imperfect  than 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  expected. 

As  to  your  several  inquiries;  Frst,  (our  county's  chief  pro- 
duct :)  This  county  is  mostly  a  grazing  one,  and  consequently,  best 
adapted  to  dairying.  Cheese  beingthe  principal  produce,  though  but- 
ter is  made  in  considerable  quantities.  The  increase  the  past  year  in 
these  two  articles  is  about  12  per  cent.  The  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  dairying  is  not  well  ascertained.  The  o&er  important 
products  are  principally  oats,  com  and  potatoes,  with  hops  in  some 
few  towns.  Wheat  is  beginning  to  he  raised  once  more,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  few  years  this  important  grain  will  be  raised  as 
plentifully  in  this  as  it  is  now  in  other  more  western  counties.  I 
have  put  the  quantity  of  land  tilled  over  and  above  that  of  past 
years,  at  1200  acres.  There  has  been  but  a  small  inctease  in  ani- 
mal stock,  but  a  marked  improvement  in  breed.  The  scientific 
attention  to  farm  cultivation  is  beginning  to  gain  ground,  though 
not  very  rapidly.    As  to  the  price  of  ferms,  they  have  increased 
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in  Talae,  I  shonld  think,  nearlj  8  per  cent,  owing,  principally,  to 
draining  and  fertilizing.  I  have  now  answered  jour  rarioatf 
questions,  as  fitr  as  it  has  been  in  my  power  todo  so.  We  have  had, 
in  tliis  county,  two  agricultural  societies ;  (which  are  now  uni« 
ited,)  and,  though  not  antagonistic,  still  operated  to  prevent 
the  friends  of  the  cause  from  concentrating  their  energies 
and  collecting  and  treasuring  up,  in  one  repository,  the  whole 
fbcts,  that  would  be  a  chart  for  present  and  future  guides; 
and,  'therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  our  county  is  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition  than  would  have  been  at  flrst 
•apposed  by  the  data  on  hand.  I  hope  that  the  little  infor- 
mation that  I  have  given,  may,  in  some  measure  answer  your 
expectations,  though  it  does  not  come  up  to  what  I  shoifld  have 
wished  to  have  been  able  to  give  on  the  subject 


PUTNAM. 

Report.    Thomas  B.  Arden,  president. 

Agreeable  to  the  requisition  of  the  statute,  passed  May  5th| 
1841,  to  promote  agriculture,  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  Society,  the  following  statement 
of  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  Putnam  County  agricultural 
society: 

Due  notice  having  been  given,  through  the  columns  of  the 
county  paper,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  of  Carmel,  on 
the  89th  of  March,  1851,  at  which  a  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  officers  therein  called  for  duly  elected.  Early  in  April  a 
premium  list  was  circulated  which,  on  accoant  of  the  advanced 
state  of  the  season,  the  executive  committee  judged  expedient  to 
make  rather  limited.  At  a  subsequent  day,  it  was  decided  by  the 
executive  committee  to  hold  a  fair  and  plowing  .match,  in  the 
town  of  Carmel,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  October.  The  citizens  of 
that  place  having  contributed  liberally  to  our  treasury,  and  gene- 
rously offered  to  make  all  necessary  enclosures,  sheds  and  fixtures 
fior  stock,  and  also  provided  a  commodious  tent.    The  exhibition 
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came  off  on  the  above  dajrs,  apdthe  weather  bei^  propitious,  the 
fiu'men  of  Putiuuii  with  their  wIfca  and  daughters,  assembled  in 
larger  numbers  (ban  the  good  town  ever  saw  congregated  befiare. 
It  was  manifest  1^  true  spirit  w^  abroad,  and  if  noiliing  has  bees 
gathered  in  that  useful  experienoe  and  refinement  of  knowledge, 
whioh  constitutes  our  aim,  the  good  will  that  prevailed  throuj^ 
out  the  two  days  of  the  fair,  together  with  the  abundance  of  the 
exhibition,  is  a  sure  presage  of  the  good  result  of  this  our  first 
effort;  and  I  trust,  when  our  farmers  oome  to  reflect,  that  the 
premiums  are  only  the  '<  callings  "  of  an  agricultural  association, 
they  will  come  prepared  another  year,  to  render  ideas  for  ^^  value 
Mceived."  The  plowing  match  did  not  come  off;  the  drought 
having  left  the  sward  ground  too  stiff,  for  a  &ir  trial  in  the  opinian 
of  the  judges.  This  I  regretted  myself,  not  holding  to  the  doio- 
trine  that  an  absence  of  obstacles  is  necessary  to  a  skilful  practice 
of  any  art  or  profession.  In  my  rides  through  the  county,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  landholders,  having  low  meadow  and  boggy 
land,  were  actively  engaged  draining  and  fencing  the  same,  for  the 
unusual  dryness  of  the  location  not  only  exhausted  our  streams, 
but  most  of  our  springs  and  all  the  swamps  not  contiguous  to  the 
lakes.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  James  Raymond,  of  the  town  of  Carmel, 
deserve  particular  notice,  as  they  were  more  thoroughly  conducted 
than  any  coming 'under  my  observation.  The  muck  from  his 
ditches,  which  was  the  richest  in  organic  matter  I  have  ever  seen, 
was  carted  to  his  uplands  to  be  incorporated  with  the  gravelly 
ham ;  the  stumps  had  all  been  removed  by  his  farming  force,  ool- 
)ected  and  burnt  on  the  ground,  leaving  him  a  residue  of  law* 
ganic  matter,  sufficient,  by  proper  andji^diciousdifitribution,  to  ui« 
vigorate  his  wl)ole  tract.  Mr,  fi.,  I  ol>served,  had  likewise  so 
distributed  liis  ditches,  as  not  only  t9  carry  off  water  derived  from 
^rings,  but  the  surface  water  of  the  adjacent  hills,  a  source  too 
frequently  regarded  as  of  no  importance. 

The  improvement  of  land  hy  irrigation,  though  of  andent  date, 
is  still  one  of  those  imperceptible  causes,  which  require  many  ia- 
ftances^  in  a  wighborhood  to  satisfy  the  most  of  fanners  of  their 
^itUiiy;  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  both  on  the  farm  of  L.  D.  Cli/I, 
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•f  Carmel,  and  H.  C.  Wilson,  of  Putnam  Valley,  verj  succeasftil 
applications  of  the  streams,  >irliieh  their  peculiar  locality  enabled 

them  to  avail  themselves  of;  these  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  much 

f 

praise,  as  the  work  is  chiefly  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  carried 
on  at  such  times  as  most  farmei*s  are  content  with  walking  over 
and  viewing  their  farms,  and  if  a  thouglU  of  improvement  chance 
to  pass  their  minds,'  it  most  generally  dies  a  natural  death. 

•  Much  is  to  be  done  to  establish  the  farmers  of  this  county  in  an 
enlightened  system  of  husbandry ;  and  the  work  is  two-fold,  for 
having  studiously  rejected  the  suggestions  ofscience  as  the  humr 
bug  of  the  day,  these  prejudices  are  first  to  be  eradicated,  before 
the  work  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  improved  agriculture  can  be  com- 
menced. But  I  trust  now,  that  our  society  has  won  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  our  farmers,  the  task  will  be  carried  forward  by  the 
many,  and  hence  prosperity  must  attend  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Clift,  at  a  very  short  notice,  addressed  the  society  at  some 
length,  and  with  much  ability.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  our 
cause,  and  the  association  owes  a  great  share  of  its  success  to  his 
exertions  in  its  behalf.  In  the  Transactions  for  '41,  he  has  given 
a  very  correct  history  of  our  coimty,  which  supercedes  the  neoes- 
sity  of  any  further  details  on  my  part.  The  society  very  much  xe* 
greeted  that  circumstances  beyond  its  control  prevented  the  exaioi^ 
nations  suggested  by  the  report  of  the  State  society,  as,  doubtlessi 
much  valuable  data  would  be  brought  together,  available  for  both 
scientific  men  and  our  citizens  generally,  whether  employed  in 
the  arts,  manufactures  or  agriculture,  I  therefore  entertain  the 
hope  that  something  may  be  done  duiiiig  the  ensuing  year. 

It  will  be  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  society  to  advance  the 
common  cause  by  every  means  within  its  power.  Our  first  endea- 
vors will  be  to  circulate  some  standard  agricultural  paper,  by  which 
together  with  the  volume  of  the  State  Transactions  and  American 
jbistitute^  which  are  disseminated  as  premiums,  we  trust  a  fresh 
impetus  will  be  given  to  their  operatioi^,  and  the  pride  which  is 
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latent  in  every  Amerioan  bosom  will  be  called  forth,  for  no  fiirmer 
will  admit  he  cannot  do  what  his  neighbor  has  accomplished  be* 
fore  him. 

The  accounts  of  the  society  stand  as  follows 

Amount  received  from  the  State, |38  00 

«  for  membership,  &c., '..  283  00 

<<  from  sale  of  tickets  at  fair, 108  56 

1429  56 


Amount  expended  at  fair, |28  08 

"     •      «         for  printing, 15  00 

<<       of  incidental  expenses, 14  38 

"       expended  in  premiums,  . , 98  50 

1155  96 

Balance  in  treasury, |273  60 


QUEENS. 
Rkpokt.  John  Harold,  Corresponding  sccr£tart. 
The  general  interests  of  the  Society  have  been  progressiye  du- 
ring the  last  three  years,  as  the  number  of  members  and  increased 
ftmds  testify.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  county  to  witness  the 
zeal  manifested  by  our  farmers  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
best  means  of  improving  their  agricultural  operations.  A  spirit  of 
inquiry  exists  as  to  the  best  implements,  the  best  stock,  the  best 
seeds,  and  the  most  approved  modes  of  cultivation.  Old  prejudi- 
ces are  fast  wearing  away,  works  on  agriculture  are  inquired  for, 
science  and  practice  have  combined  to  convince  our  citizens  that 
there  is  something  to  be  learned  besides  "  rising  early  and  working 
hard."  A  few  years  since,  probably  few  counties  in  the  State  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  shallow  plowing  more  than  the  southern  part  of 
Queens ;  three  to  four  inches  was  thought  deep  enough,  and  so 
continued  to  be  worked  till  the  soil  was  completely  exhausted  to 
that  depth,  while  below  wis  a  hard  pan  like  a  baked  brick,  through 
which  a  plow  share  never  entered. 
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I  have  before  me  the  diary  of  a  farm  so  worked;  the  chmracter 
of  which  was, /^  that  hay  enough  could  not  be  raised  on  twenty 
acres  to  keep  a  horse."  The  owner  of  this  land  became  a  mem- 
ber of  our  society ;  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  his  labors,  and  i'rom 
having  read  and  heai-d  how  others  were  improving  their  farms 
and  increasii^  their  crops,  he  was  desirous  of  doing  the  same. 
Eagle  D.  plow  was  procured  from  Rubles,  Nourse  &  Mason, 
and  in  the  Ml  of  1844,  a  seven  acre  lot  was  plowed  up  ten 
inches  deep.  When  the  first  land  was  plowed,  the  neighhora 
came  round  to  see  the  folly,  as  they  termed  it,  of  the  book-farmer/ 
One  said  he  was  killing  the  land  in  plowing  up  the  yellow  clay; 
another,  the  lot  would  not  be  worth  so  much  as  before  by  twenty 
dollars  per  acre ;  and  another,  he  would  find  it  all  out  next  year. 
It  was,  however,  all  plowed,  and  pretty  yellow  it  looked.  By 
next  spring  it  had  changed  to  a  brown  color,  and  was  planted  with 
potatoes,  which  produced  a  good  crop.  Still  the  neighbors  said  it 
would  never  raise  grain  or  hay;  it  was  quite  killed  for  all  that. 
In  September,  1845,  it  was  well  plowed,  and  manured  with 
home-made  poudrette ;  two  bushels  of  white  Hutchinson  wheat, 
twelve  quarts  of  timothy  seed,  and  in  the  spring,  ten  pounds  of 
clover  sowed  to  the  acre.  This  seven  acre  lot  produced  the  next 
year  thirty-four  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  weighing  sixty-two 
pounds  per  bushel,  and  was  exhibited  at  our  county  fair,  receiving 
the  first  premium.  This  was  a  hard  fact  to  get  over ;  some  deci- 
ded it  was  all  owing  to  the  season,  and  some,  it  happened  to  be 
sowed  at  the  right  time  of  the  moon.  The  lot  has  now  been 
mowed  five  years,  and  was  considered  this  year  the  best  piece  of 
timothy  grass  between  Hemp'stead  and  Brooklyn,  (twenty-one 
miles.) 

Improved  plows^and  other  implements  are  now  in  general  use, 
and  a  spirit  of  noble  emulation  exists  to  raise  the  best  agricultural 
and  horticultural  productions.  The  society  is  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  increasing  interest  manifested  generally,  the  members  have 
come  forward  with  great  promptness  to  pay  their  dues,  and  during 
the  past  year  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  new  names  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  permanent  members. 
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In  1848  the  reeeipto  from  all  souroes  wasi $921  11 

1849  «                        «           445  27 

1850  «                       "           691  66 

1851  «                        «           963  68 

Tke  tenth  Annual  exhibition  of  the  soeietj  was  held  at  the  village 
of  Jamaica,  on  the  2d  day  x>t  October.  The  day  was  a  beautiful 
one  for  a  Jabilee,  aiid  Joyous  and  well  did  the  formers  of  Queens, 
-.and  their  wires,  their  sons,  and  daughters,  avail  themselves 
of  it,  and  come  forth  in  all  their  freshness,  delicacy,  and  noble 
uianliness.  The  gathering  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  congr^ated 
in  the  county  towns  of  Long  Island,  and  every  man  of  influence, 
well  enough  to  be  there,  was  present,  also  numerous  delegations 
from  other  societies,  some  from  a  good  distance,  every  place  la 
which  horses  could  be  put,  or  wagons  stowed,  was  fall,  and  the 
only  thing  lacking  was  room,  and  on  no  former  occasicm  was  the 
county  of  Queens  so  well  represented  by  the  queens  of  the  county. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  people  congregated  on  the  fair  ground,  and  about  the 
village,  the  utmost  good  order  and  quietness  was  to  be  observed, 
no  lighting,  no  drunkenness,  in  fact  nothing  that  could  mar  the 
general  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

The  premium  list  was  published  early  in  the  season,  and  con- 
sisted of  eight  silver  cups,  twenty-six  sOver  medals,  seven  silver 
butter  knives,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  in  money  in 
cash,  otte  hundred  and  fifty  diplomas,  eighty  volumes  of  Transac- 
tions, one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  of  books,  on  various  sub- 
jects, by  Stephens,  Youatt,  Martin,  Skinner,  Morrell,  Canfield, 
Johnston,  Norton,  Dana,  Gardiner,  Allen,  Browne,  Bement,  Buist, 
Paxton,  Parsons,  Downing,  BaiTy,  Thomas,  Loudon,  Neill,'Lindley, 
Breck,  Bridgman,  Kendrick,  Miner,  Townly,  Beecher,  and  Soyer. 

The  exhibition  ground  was  in  the  center  of  the  village,  on  the 
land  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  King,  to  whom  the  society  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  its  prosperity,  and  was  both  spacious  and  pleasant,  be- 
ing surrounded  by  lofty  and  ancient  trees,  and  most  admirably 
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adapted  for  an  agricultural  display.  Van  Wagner's  mammoth 
pavilion,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  In  diameter,  was  erected  in  the 
center,  on  one  side  were  two  smaller  tents,  one  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  ladies,  and  the  President's  tent  for  receptions,  two  on 
the  other  side,  for  the  Secretary  and  ticket  seller.  A  ring  was 
constructed,  360  feet  in  circumference,  for  the  trial  and  and  ex- 
amination of  the  horses,  with  a  stand  in  the  center  for  the  judges; 
the  various  grades  of  stock  were  arranged  around  the  ground  under 
efficient  committees.  The  main  tent  was  crowded  during  the  day 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  every  person  appeared  to  be  well 
pleased. 

Thorough  bred  and  grade  stock  Dairy  Cows. — The  show  of  stock 
was  more  remarkable  for  quality  than  quantity.  Some  very  fine 
animals  were  exhibited.  Four  silver  cups,  eight  silver  medals, 
$36  in  cash,  besides  books  and  diplomas,  were  awarded. 

Horses  and  Mules. — ^The  exhibition  of  horses  was  very  numerous 
and  superior,  and  maintained  the  high  character  of  the  island  in 
raising  the  best  blooded  horses  in  the  State.  Among  the  studs 
was  "  Young  Norman,*'  sired  by  the  thorough  bred  horse  "  Dili- 
gence" out  of  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and  weighed  on  the  morning  of  the 
fair  1,413  pounds.  Four  silver  cups,  five  silver  medals,  $11  in 
cash,  twenty  volumes  of  books,  and  diplomas,  were  awarded. 

Sheep  and  Swine. — ^The  show  of  sheep  was  small  •  of  9wine  good, 
especially  those  of  Jeremiah  Valentine,  Esq., of  Flushing,  and  Tieunis 
Van  Brunt,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica.  Three  silver  medals,  $20  in  cash, 
besides  books  and  diplomas,  were  awarded. 

Butter.— The  products  of  the  dairy  were  highly  creditable  to  the 
county,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  more  celebrated  dairy  districts  of  the  State.  Twenty- 
three  samples  were  entered,  fifteen  from  adults,  and  eight  from 
girls  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  judges  reported  it  to  be 
the  best  quality  of  butter  they  had  ever  seen  offered  for  competi- 

[Ag.  Trans.  1852.J  38 
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tion ;  that  nine  samples  were  so  much  alike,  that  they  recommend- 
ed the  same  premium  to  each.  One  sample  of  flne  butter  was 
made  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Clamed,  of  Hempstead,  nine  years  of  age. 
The  premiums  awarded,  were  six  silver  tea  spoons,  eleren  silver 
butter  knives,  The  Cottage  Garden  and  diploma.  Tlie  statements  of 
the  successful  competitors  all  agree  in  the  use  of  cold  water  in 
making  the  butter,  and  using  nothing  but  the  ground  rock  salt,  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the  pound  of  butter,  and  no  sugar  or  salt- 
peter to  be  worked  up  in  it,  the  milk  creamed  and  churned  early 
in  the  morning ;  the  butter  to  be  kept  in  a  wooden  firkin  or  stone 
pot  will  do  in  winter,  not  to  be  worked  so  much  as  to  destroy  the 
grain  of  the  butter,  which  they  believe  injurious  to  its  preserva- 
tion. They  also  recommend  rock  salt  in  preference  to  Syracuse 
salt.* 

Grain. — GThe  exhibition  of  grain  was  large ;  the  wheat  fine,  es- 
pecially the  White  Hutchinson  and  Mediterranean ;  and  was  the 
best  display  ever  exhibited  by  the  society.  Nineteen  volumea  of 
books  were  awarded. 

Veg'etables  and  Roots. — In  consequence  of  a  severe  drought,  it  was 
feared  this  department  would  be  limited ;  we  were  most  disi^^reea- 
biy  disappointed ;  the  quantity  and  quality  were  excellent,  and  re- 
flected great  credit  on  the  exhibitors,  many  of  whom  are  exclu- 
sively engaged  as  market  gardeners.  Mr.  Theodorus  Burroughs, 
of  Newtown,  exhibited  Mercer  potatoes,  80  of  which  filled  a 
basket.    Premiums — ^thirty^eight  volumes  of  books  and  diplomas. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Wagons, — ^Mr.  George  F.  Jerome, 
Hempstead  Branch,  exhibited  an  improved  railroad  horse  power, 
by  which  the  cog-gearing  was  dispensed  with,  and  for  which  a  sil- 
ver medal  was  awarded.  The  market  wagons  of  Messrs.  Reeves, 
&  Co.,  Jamaica,  were  superior,  one  of  them  capable  of' carrying 
60  bushels  of  potatoes  to  market,  in  baskets. 


^IVom  Ml  ftnalydU  of  Uie  TuioaB  kisds  of  alt  made  at  oar  own  works  by  Prof.  Cook,  wbidi 
is  published  in  the  preeent  Tolnme,  it  will  be  eeen  that  there  if  no  better  salt  made  than  at  onr 
own  worki.  « 
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Flowing  Match. — ^The  plowing  match,  for  which  an  hour 
was  allotted,  and  an  eightli  of  an  acre  the  space  to  be  plowed, 
commenced  at  three  o'clock,  in  the  rear  of  the  exhibition  ground. 
There  were  six  entries.  The  earth  was  very  dry,  presenting  a 
severe  test  to  the  skill  of  the  competitors.  The  performance  crea- 
ted great  interest  among  the  bystanders.  The  first  premium,  a 
medal,  or  five  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Theodorus  Burroughs;  the 
plow  was  an  old  Peacock  patent,  improved  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  who 
held  and  drove  himself,  accomplishing  the  task  in  thirty-two  min- 
utes, with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to 
John  A.  King,  Morris  Kelly,  plowman ;  the  third  to  John  Denton, 
Patrick  Carrigan,  plowman ;  and  the  fourth  to  Samuel  Wood,  N. 
Hempstead. 

Fruii  and  Flowers. — ^The  display  of  fruit  and  flowers  was  the 
subject  of  general  commendation.  The  varieties  good  and  speci- 
mens excellent 

D.  P,  Maurice,  Esq.,  of  Oatland,  86  varieties  of  pears,  and  11 
varieties  of  grapes ;  Capt.  I.  Briggs,  of  Jamaica,  20  varieties  of 
pears.  The  Flemish  beauty,  by  D.  P.  Maurice,  and  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  by  Capt.  Briggs,  vfeve  exceedingly  fine.  Jacob  Williams, 
Esq.  Searingtown,  53  varieties  of  apples ;  Jacob  B.  Boerum,  Esq., 
Flushing,  6  bunches  of  grapes,  weighing  sixteen  pounds.  Forty- 
volumes  of  books  and  diploma  were  awarded. 

Domestic  Manufact^tres^  §-c. — The  space  allotted  to  domestic  and 
ornamental  manufacture,  was  large  and  well  filled,  reflecting  great 
credit  on  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Queens. 
A  large  number  of  diplomas,  and  several  books  were  awarded. 

Exercises  at  the  church. — At  twelve  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  the  exercises,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
was  completely  filled,  there  being  present  not  less  than  1500  per- 
sons, including  every  leading  and  influential  man  in  the  county ; 
Ladfes  too,  attended  in  considerable  numbers.  A  voluntary  on 
the  Organ  by  Miss  Brinkerhofl^,  opened  the  proceedings,  followed 
by  an  appropriate  prayer  and  thanksgiving  oflered  by  the  Rev- 
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Mr.  Goldsmith,  of  Newtown,  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe^  whose 
kind  and  gracious  providence  fertilizes  the  earth.  An  anthem 
and  ode  were  sung  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bradley,  and  a  choir  who  had 
offered  th§ir  assistance. 

The  Hon.  John  A.  King,  President  of  the  Society,  then  rose^and 
said  his  duty  was  very  brief  and  most  agreeable.  He  had  first  to 
congratulate  them  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Queens  county 
Agricultural  Society.  All  combined  to  make  it  the  most  success- 
ful one.  The  weather — ^the  sun  shedding  his  glorious  rays  over 
them,  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  articles  produced,  and 
above  all  the  cheering  faces  he  beheld  around  him  all  combined 
to  make  it  the  most  successful.  One  thing  he  would  say  :  It  was 
"  the  farmers  own  day.''  It  was  his  by  sanction  of  the  law,  it  was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  legislative  enactments  that  it  should  be  set 
apart,  and  we  did  but  our  duty  in  doing  so. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  of  New-York,  was  the  greatest 
in  the  United  States.  Not  only  did  they  offer  a  generous  list  of 
premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  productions.;  but 
they  published  a  valuable  volume  erery  year,  containing  the  most 
useful  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  them  in  the  State 
of  New -York  and  every  other,  throughout  the  Union. 

The  example  had  been  set  by  them  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  interests  of  those  who  till  the  soil,  the  great  source  of  wealsh 
and  strength ;  and  the  county  societies — and  this  was  one  of  them — 
had  followed  quickly  in  their  train.  He  trusted  that  the  faimeis^ 
(and  gardeners  too,  for  so  they  had  become,  and  it  was  their  inte- 
rest it  should  be  so,  as  the  great  cities  growing  on  their  boundaries, 
required  all  they  could  raise,  from  the  great  ox  to  everything  that 
grew  beneath  him,)  would  do  honor  to  those  that  make  them  rich, 
and  come  forward  oi^  these  important  occasions  once  a  year,  not 
only  with  their  productions,  but  with  a  little  money,  too,  so  as  to 
help  those  who  could  not  do  so  well.  As  he  had  said,  his  dutj 
was  very  brief,  and  he  would  offer  no  further  remarks,  but  intra* 
duce  to  their  notice  the  Hon.  General  Dix,  formerly  member  of 
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Congress,  and  now  a  fkrmer  of  Westchester  county.  The  Hon. 
John  A.  Dix  then  came  forwajwl  amidst  loud  applause,  and  de- 
livered a  most  appropriate  address,  which  was  listened  to  with 
deep  interest    The  following  extracts  are  given: — 

« Iwill  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  great  objects  to  be  kept  in  view 
for  the  improvement  and  benefit  of  agriculture.    First  in  import- 
ance is  the  education  of  your  children.    In  this  I  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  higher  views  of  education,  nor  even  the  moral  elevation. 
Though  certain  it  is  that  crime  decreases  as  education  and  know- 
ledge increase.    Those  crimes  requiring  a  greater  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, as  fraud,  and  the  like,  may  rather  increase,  but  crimes  of 
violence,  and  those  of  greater,  atrocity,  certainly  are  diminished. 
But  education  is  a  great  assistant  to  agriculture,  the  standard  of 
popular  intelligence  is  advanced,  and  labor  well  and  intelligently 
directed,  is  most  profitable.    The  same  amount  will  accomplish 
much  more,  directed  by  intelligent  minds  than  by  ignorant  men. 
f  do  not  mean  to  say  that  an  uneducated  man  is  necessarily  an  ig- 
norant one.    Knowledge  may  be  gained,  and  a  man  may  become 
wise  from  observatign ;  but  how  much  more  knowledge  may  be 
gained,  and  how  much  wiser  he  would  become  with  a  mind  disci- 
plined by  training. 

The  obseiTatlon  is  less  critical,  and  the  mind  arrives  at  a  judg- 
ment more  tardily  than  when  trained  by  intellectual  discipline. 
The  condition  of  the  schools  in  his  neighborhood,  should  be  au 
object  of  leading  interest  to  the  farmer.    He  should  see  that  the 
teachers  are  capable,  and  apt  to  rule.    Not  only  that  they  have 
the  necessary  acquirements,  but  possess  the  art  of  teaching ;  and 
as  a  general  rule,  indeed,  I  think  that  good  teachers  are  more  than 
g«od    books;  and  to  this  end,  to  secure  these  qualities,  tliey 
should  have  liberal  wages.    The  great  defect  in  the  old  system 
was  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  paid,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for 
this  now,  -when  they  are  exclusively  paid  by  the  public  funds  and 
(axes  on  property. 

^<  Next  in  Importance  to  the  preparation  of  your  children,  is  the 
>roper  ase  of  the  land  at  your  disposal,  so  ss  to  obtain  the  greatest 
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practical  production*  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  sin- 
ner against  the  light  of  science,  if  I  s^y  this  must  be  determined 
hj  an  actual  observation.  The  different  chemical  properties  in 
the  soils,  eyen  in  neighboring  farms,  is  to  be  considered  and  as- 
certained. In  this  respect  the  geolc^cal  survey  of  the  State,  is  a 
great  advantage ;  but  Is  necessarily  only  of  a  general  character. 
Where  the  soil  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  lime  stone,  any  ma- 
nure containing  lime,  may  not  be  of  service,  and  may  even  be 
prejudicial ;  so  in  soils  of  slate  or  other  later  formations,  a  different 
kind  of  manure  may  be  required;  and  upon  these  points,  sugges- 
tions of  a  general  character  can  only  be  obtained,  personal  actual 
experience  is  necessary.  Adjoining  fields  may  require  different 
treatment,  and  few  farmers  can  have  the  soil  accurately  analyzed. 
The  quantity  of  land  devoted  to  grain — the  different  kinds — the 
number  of  pattle  or  stock  to  be  raised — these  are  all  problems  that 
every  farmer  must  determine  for  himself,  and  upon  these  I  have 
no  practical  knowledge ;  and  I  am  admonished  to  abstain  from  ail 
advice;  but  there  are  some  topics  upon  which  I  will  throw  out  a 
few  suggestions.  You  have  every  prospect  of  more  than  ordinary 
prosperity  and  possessing  some  surplus.  How  should  that  surplus 
be  applied  1  In  enlarging  or  extending  your  farms,  or  in  render- 
ing those  you  have  more  fertile  by  the  application  of  labor,  and 
fertilizing  agents?  The  general  observation  is,  that  the  farms  are 
too  large.  This  was  inevitable  in  the  time  oi  oiur  early  settlement 
when  land  was  cheap;  but  latterly  the  influence  has  naturally 
been  to  contract  them.  The  same  amount  of  labor  applied  to  a 
smaller  farm,  will,  in  some  cases,  produce  twice  as  much. 

In  tilling  very  large  farms,  they  will  naturally  show  some  indi- 
cations of  neglect — ^and  he  who  has  more  acres  than  he  can  con- 
veniently cultivate,  had  better  sell  them  and  improve  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  portion.  By  this  he  will  find  his  pleasure,  interest  and 
comfort  promoted.  Another  point  of  vast  importance  is  the  order 
and  neatness  of  the  farm  house.  They  should  be  tasteful,  com- 
fortable and  durable.  The  most  desirable  material  is  stone  ;  but 
one  which  in  your  district  does  not  abound;  hard  burnt  brick, 
however,  is  an  excellent  substitute.    There  is  generally  a  prgu- 
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dice  agaijQSt  tbe  use  of  stone,  from  an  idea  that  it  causes  or  pro- 
motes dampness-— but  this  idea  is  entirely  unfounded ;  pix)p€rl7 
constructedi  they  are  warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer*  and  dxy  at 
all  times.  •. 

^<  In  many  parts  of  EuSrope,  where  the  climate  is  more  damp 
than  oujTS,  the  houses  are  nearly  all  built  of  stone,  and  are  not 
damp.  The  best  mode  of  building  is  by  leaving  a  space  between 
the  plastering  on  the  inner  surface  and  the  outer  wall.  If  the 
plastering  be  laid  on  the  stone  wall,  it  will  show  the  damp  in  par- 
tunilar  states  of  the  atmosphere,  even:by  water  running  dowu,uot 
as  is  commonly  supposed  by  the  damp  coming  through  the  stoney 
but  because  the  stone  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  the  aif 
of  the  room  (being  wanner  than  that  witboilt,)  coming  in  contact 
with  the  colder  atmosphere  is  immediately  condensed,  and  the 
dampness  that  is  in  it,  runs  down  held  in  solution.  This  may  be 
eaisily  obviated  by  admitting  a  portion  of  the  ^r  (however  thin,) 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer  atmosphere.  The  most  effectual 
way  is  to  stud  off  with  scantlings  but  it  may  mone  easily  be  don» 
by  leaving  a  small  space  between  the  wall  and  the  plastering.  Bui 
whatever  material  may  be  usfed,  it  should  be  tasteful  in  design. 
It  costs  no  moi*e  than  to  throw  the  materials  together  without 
azchltectoral  taste  or  proportion.  The  residence  of  the  farmer, 
should  be  simple  and  unpretending — chariu^teristic  of  the  class  of 
men — ^independent  and  unobtrusive.  It  is  desirable  that  the  agri- 
culturist'should  have  these  distinguishing  characterlerties  of  our 
country,  and  if  possible  interpose  a  barrier  against  the  growing 
waste  and  extravagance  of  great  cities.  In  no  art  or  science  have 
we  improved  more  of  late,  thim  in  architectAire.  The  modem 
style  is  much  moi*e  suited  to  the  comfort  of  1h^  ixuMtes,  than  the 
gorgeous  ancient  gothic,  and  other  orders ;  and  is  withal,  tasteful 
and  elegant^' 

«  All  excess  of  ornament  is  mere  waste,  asnd  does  -not  improve, 
but  impairs  the  effect  of  the  edifice.  It  involves  an  enormous  ex- 
pense too.  This  is  not  so  much  the  fhult  of  the  country  as  in 
dtiei,  and  in  none  Inore  so  than  in  New-York.    This  extravi^snoe 
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is  rery  unwise.  We  have  here  happily  no  rule  of  primogeniture, 
and  fortunes  dwindle  away  more  rapidly  than  they  are  amassed, 
by  the  operation  of  law.  The  edifice  erected  is  often  more  than 
the  ptoprietor,  and  generally  more  than  any  one  of  his  children 
can  support,  and  it  consequently  goes  into  the  hands  of  others  be- 
fore a  single  generation  has  passed  awa/;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
this  reason  to  behold  the  rearing  of  the  splendid  mansion  without 
reflecting  that  the  unconscious  proprietor  is  building  for  strangers. 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  the  farmer's  house  should  be  without  em- 
bellishment— fiir  from  it.  Let  it  be  surrounded  by  the  beautiful 
and  graceful  in  nature— the  vine  and  the  flowering  shrub.  They 
will  bear  the  rigors  of  our  winter,  and  nature  attires  them  with 
beauty,  if  we  will  but  take  a  little  pains  with  them  once  a  year. 
This  is  the  charm  of  the  country  houses  and  cottages  in  England.*^ 

The  address  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause  at  its  con- 
elusion,  and  Albert  6.  Carl,  Esq.,  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
society  be  offered  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dix  for  his  address,  and  that  he 
be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for  publication,  and  thanks  also  be 
offered  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bradley,  and  the  choir,  as  also  to  the  Be* 
formed  Dutch  Church,  who  had  granted  them  the  use  of  that 
edifice.  This  resolution  Was  seconded  by  Aid.  J.  Spooner,  Esq., 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Winter  Meeting, — The  following  premium  was  given  at  the  win- 
ter meeting  held  Dec.  3d,  1851  : 

Statement  of  Townsend  B.  Pettit,  on  application  for  a  premium 
for  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  potatoes : 

The  land  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Hempstead,  Queens  cx)unty  ; 
the  lot  is  what  is  usually  called  "plain  soil,"  being  of  similar  cha- 
racter to  tHe  great  plains  of  this  town.  Previous  to  the  crop  of 
potatoes,  it  was  pastured  two  years,  and  then  plowed  up  seven 
inches  deep,  and  planted  with  corn;  poudrette  manure  used  in 
the  hill.  In  the  spring  of  1851 ,  fifty  loadS;  of  sixteen  bushels  each, 
of  horse  manure,  were  spread  on  each  acre,  and  plowed  under,  the 
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potatoes  being  dropped  in  every  tliird  furrow,  the  sets  about  ten 
inches  apart,  and  the  rows  two  feet  six  inches;  just  before  coming 
out  of  the  ground,  the  land  was  harrowed  with  a  bush  haiTow  to 
kill  the  weeds,  and  plowed  to  hill  once  afterwards,  and  hoed  once ; 
the  stock  was  "  Mercers,"  they  were  dug  out  by  hand,  and  the 
yield  of  the  quarter  of  an  acre  was  sixty-three  and  a  half  bushels, 
which  was  sold  by  September  20th,  at  seventy -five  cents  per  bush. 
The  following  is  a  correct  Aatement  of  cost  and  profits  on  the  quar- 
ter acre : 

12^  loads  manure  at  80c., $10  00 

Plowing, 50 

Hoeing  and  digging, 2  00 

Carting  to  market, 3  00 

Cost  of  seed, 1  50 

tl7  0(1 

m 
Sold  63  J  bushels  at  75  cents  per  bushel, $47  62 

Expenses, 17  00 

Profit,  ($122.46  per  acre,) $30  62 

TOWNSEND  B.  PETTIT." 

and  for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded : 

(Proof  furnished  of  the  above  statement  as  required  by  State  So- 
ciety.)  . 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  court  house,  Hempsteadj 
on  the  3d  of  December,  1851.  The  following  oflScers  were  elected 
for  the  year  1852 : 

President,  John  A.  King,  Jamaica ;  six  Vice-Presidents;  Corres- 
responding  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  Harold,  Hempstead ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Edward  H.  Seamen,  Jerusalem. 

Receipts  and  expenditures. — ^The  amount'  received  from  all 
aources,  including  balance  of  previous  year,  was  $963.68. 
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Paid  in  premiums, $367  97 

Expenses  of  fair  and  incidental  expenses  of  society,  ....     294  51 
Balance  in  treasury, 301  20 


$963  68 


Report  of  John  A.  King,  President,  in  answer  to  the  circular  of 
the  President  of  the  State  society. 

Dear  Sir — ^I  have  to  apoligise  to  you  for  the  delay  which  has  oc- 
curred in  my  reply  to  yoiu:  letter  of  the  31st  October,  containing 
a  number  of  queries  respecting  the  agriculture,  &c.,  of  the  county 
of  Queens.  In  order  to  give  you  the  best  information  on  these 
subjects,  Ithought  I  could  not  do  better  than  place  your  letter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  our  county  society,  Mr.  John  Har- 
old, an  intelligent  man,' who  talces  a  great  interest  in  agriculture 
in  all  its  branches.  This  reply  has  been  delayed  by  the  closing 
«p  of  the  statements  and  accounts  of  our  late  fair,  and  in  making 
out  the  report  for  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.  I  have  now,  however,  the 
pleasure  of  enclosing  it  to  you  ;  I  think  his  answers  to  your  que- 
ries aie  generally  very  correct,  and  give  the  actual  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  county  during  my 
residence  in  it,  which  is  now  nearly  flfQr  years.  I  have  seen  the 
changes  which  the  steady  growth  of  the  neighboring  cities  has 
produced  in  the  system  of  its  husbandry,  iuid  in  the  character  of 
its  crops  J  and  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  county,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  almost  exclusively  farmers,  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  skill  with  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  adapted  their 
pourse  of  tillage  to  the  varied  and  increasing  demands  for  those 
productions  which  enter  into  the  daily  consumption  of  the  cities 
of  Brooklyn  and  New-York ;  and  the  result  is,  that  with  a  popu* 
lation  of  38,000,  in  a  county  of  16  by  20  miles,  there  is  found 
this  yeai  by  the  assessors  of  the  several  towns,  a  real  property  ex- 
ceeding $900,Q00,  and  a  personal  property  of  rising  $500,000« 
I  think  the  number  of  improved  acres  of  land  returned  this  year, 
187,000,  and  not  as  Mr.  Harold  states,  200,000.  The  average 
Falue,  therefore,  of  each  one,  would  be  within  a  fraction  of  $50 
as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  valuation  of  any  other  agriciUtu- 
ral  land  in  the  State  for  a  whole  county. 
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QuKEKS  COV19TY,  December  lOthj  1851. 

Answers  to  the  inquiries  of  Jno.  Delafield,  £8q.,  in  relation  to 
Queens  county,  by  John  Harold,  Secretary. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  your  county?  The  chief 
products  ofthe  county  of  Queens  are  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  market  gardening.  Gmn  is  only  raised  for  home  con- 
sumption, or  as  a  preparation  of  the  land  for  grass.  The  western 
part  of  the  county  is  mainly  taken  up  in  raising  potatoes,  cabbages, 
and  other  garden  vegetables,  the  large  cities  of  New- York,  Brook- 
lyn and  WilUamsburgh,  offering  a  near  and  profitable  cash  market ; 
and  this  system  of  culture  is  rapidly  extending  to  the  center  of  the 
county,  where  many  of  our  farmers  are  already  largely  caigaged  in 
raising  what  is  usually  called  '^  market  truck."  On  the  south  aide 
of  the  county,  many  are  engaged  in  supplying  New-York  with  the 
products  of  the  bays  and  cu]ti?ating  small  farms. 

S.  Increase  or  decrease  this  year?  There  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease this  year  in  the  crop  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  but  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  severe  drouth  the  crop  of  corn  has  been  light,  the 
heaviest  nbt  exceeding  fifi^  buahels  per  acre,  and  the  crop  ot  hay 
below  an  average. 

3.  The  number  of  acres  (about)  occupied  In  cultivation,  tlie 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  products  ?  There  are  about  200,000 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  county ;  there  is  a  tract  of 
land  known  as  the  Hempstead  Plains,  containing  about  15,000 
acres  held  as  commons  by  the  town  of  Hempstead,  and  capable  of 
raising  the  best  of  crops ;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  town 
vote  for  their  improvement,  they  remain  valueless  except  for 
grazing  purposes.  Small  portions  of  this  plain  soil  is  under  cuU 
tivation,  and  bears  fine  crops  of  com  and  potatoes,  and  has  the 
character  of  standing  a  drouth  well. 

The  products  of  the  county  are  about  as  follows:  Hay,  average, 
1^  to  2  tons  per  acre,  and  has  sold  this  year  from  |12  to  $15  per 
ton.  Com,  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  selling  at  this  time  at  75 
cents  per  bushel.  Oats,  30  bushels  per  acre,  selling  at  44  cents. 
Potatoes,  90  budiels  per  aere,  selling  at  75  eta.    A  silver  medal 
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has  been  given  for  a  crop  of  254  bushels,  by  our  agricultural  so- 
ciety ;  300  bushels  has  been  the  largest  crop  heard  of.  Rye,  12 
bushels  per  acre,  selling  at  76  cents.  Rye  straw  generally  com. 
mands  in  market  nearly  the  value  per  acre  of  the  grain.  Wheat, 
25  bushels  per  acre,  selling  at  $1.12. 

The  fiivorite  wheats  are  the  Mediterranean,  White  Hutchin- 
son, and  Red-beard.  The  first,  though  not  making  so  good  a  flour, 
ia  less  liable  to  rust  and  the  attacks  of  Insects.  The  White 
Hutchinson  is  also  very  free  from  insects.  The  Australian  has 
been  tried,  but  so  far,  has  suifered  from  rust.  The  best  crop 
heard  of  was  raised  by  Mr.  Benjamin  T.  Kissam,  of  Flushing,  (the 
Mediterranean,)  which  yielded  40  bushels  per  acre,  was  raised 
from  a  lot  manured  with  1000  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  per  acre,  and 
put  down  with  grass  seed,  which  promises  fine  mowing  next  year. 

6.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  brought 
under  cultivation,  but  to  what  extent  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. 

6.  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  stock,  by  the  introduction  of  choice  breeds  of  Durham, 
Devon,  and  other  improved  stock* 

7.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  an  improved  system  of  cultivation. 
About  $250,000,  has  been  expended  for  manure  brought  into  the 
county.  Horse  manure  costs  about  80  cents  per  load  of  16  bu- 
shels, delivered  in  the  center  of  the  county  by  railroad,  and  at  the 
landing  for  about  15  cents  less.  Ashes,  for  14  bushels,  $1.25. 
Guano  has  been  used  freely ;  for  wheat  at  the  rate  of  3  to  1000  lbs. 
per  acre ;  for  oats  and  buckwheat,  1  to  200  lbs.,  and  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  grass  with  good  advantage.  The  most  approved 
method  to  apply  it  is  by  mixing  it  up  with  plaster,  or  charcoal  and 
common  soil,  or  sawdust,  and  spread  it  broadcast.  Our  farmers 
are  now  pursiung  a  plan  of  deep  plowing.  Formerly  from  three 
to  four  inches  was  considered  deep  enough,  and  below  that  inju- 
rious; now  eight  to  ten  inches,  and  then  subsoiled,  is  frequent. 
A  member  of  our  agricultural  society  at  Hempstead,  has  a  lot  of 
light  soil  somewhat  ixiclined  to  gravel,  on  a  slope,  which  for  years 
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had  produced  scarcely  anything  but  sorrel.  This  was  plowed 
up  in  the  spring  of  1851,  and  sdbsoiled  altogether  18  inches  deep, 
a  miKtore  of  twenty  bushels  of  shell  lime  and  four  of  salt  well 
mixed,  spread  over  the  lot,  and  harrowed  in,  and  planted  with 
White  flint  corn,  manured  in  the  hill.  It  has  stood  the  drouth 
the  best  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  ears  well  filled  out.  Night 
soil  is  occasionally  procured  from  Brooklyn,  at  a  cost  of  one  shil- 
ling a  bushel,  and  brought  up  in  casks  containing  from  nine  to 
twelve  bushels,  and  mixed  with  sawdust,  plaster,  and  soil ;  applied 
to  garden  truck,  between  9,000  and  11,000  heads  of  cabbage  have 
been  taken  per  acre  from  land  so  treated. 

8.  During  the  past  year,  farms  have  increased  in  value  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  many  acres  of  unimproved  land  have 
been  purchased  by  German  emigrants  for  cultivation.  The  profits 
*  of  raising  garden  vegetables  are  the  greatest  of  all  productions, 
one  farmer  having  refused  near  $250  per  acre  for  his  land  near 
Williamsburgh,  stating  it  would  pay  him  a  better  profit  than  the 
money  put  out  at  intfarest. 


RENSSELAER. 
Report.  J.  J.  Viele,  secretary. 
In  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  providing  for 
the  organization  of  the  State  and  County  Agricultural  Societies, 
the  Rensselaer  County  Agricultural  Society  begs  leave  respectfully 
to  report :  That  in  the  month  of  March,  1851,  the  executive  com- 
mittee convened  and  revised  their  premium  list,  by  which  they  of- 
fered on  the  various  productions  of  the  farm,  the  manufactory, 
and  the  workshop,  about  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Their 
meetings  were  held  nearly  monthly,  during  the  season,  and  their 
Annual  Cattle  show  and  Fair  was  held  upon  the  society's  grounds, 
in  the  city  of  Troy,  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  days  of  September 
last.  The  executive  committee  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that 
their  exhibition,  although  highly  respectable,  was  not  as  good  as 
in  some  previous  years,  nor  was  the  attendance  and  receipts  as 
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large.  ,  This  was  in  a  measure  owing  to  the  severe  drouth  of  the 
season,  which  had  stinted  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  kept  in 
poor  condition  most  of  the  stock  of  the  county.  Again,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  multiplicity  and  frequency  of  these  fairs  has 
not,  in  a  measure,  sated  the  curiosity  and  general  interest  hereto- 
fore manifested  in  the  community.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt  whether  sufficient  interest  can  be  kept  up  in  the  oonununity 
to  sustain  annual  county  fairs  Ibr  any  great  length  of  time.  The 
changes  and  improvements  are  usually  so  unimportant  and  incon- 
siderable in  one  year,  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  each  exhi- 
bition was  but  a  repetition  of  the  one  before.  It  is  respectfully 
suggested,  therefore,  whether  it  would  not  be  a  sound  and  judi- 
cious policy  to  hold  the  fairs  biennially  instead  of  annually. 

Tlie  leoeipts  during  the  year  from  all  sources,  as  appears  from 
the  treasurer^  report,  made  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  are  as  follows : 
The  whole  amount  received  by  the  treasurer  since  the  last  annual 

report,  is, $2,178  09 

Whole  amount  of  disbursements  during  the  same  time 

is, 2,058  91 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of,.    .     |119  18 

A  large  number  of  diplomas  and  Transactions  were  also  award- 
ed at  the  annual  fiur. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  February  last,  the  committees 
on  field  crops  made  the  following  reports,  and  the  premiums  awar- 
ded were  paid  in  addition  to  those  stated  in  treasurer's  report : 

Mr.  L.  C.  Ball,  from  one  of  the  committees  on  field  crops,  report- 
ed the  following :  The  committee  appointed  to  award  premiums  on 
corn,  broom  corn,  flax  and  timothy  seed,  report :  That  no  appli- 
cation was  made  for  premiums  on  corn,  broom  corn,  and  timothy 
seed,  and  but  one  competitor  for  the  premium  on  flax.  Mr.  Peter 
Stover  claims  to  have  raised  on  1  iVo  acres  of  ground,  550  pounds 
of  lint,  and  21 1  bushels  of  seed,  at  a  profit  of  $34.56  per  acre. 
The  committee  award  to  Peter  Stover  the  first  premium. 
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Horace  Herrington,  from  the  committee  on  grains  and  the  cul- 
ture thereof,  reported  as  follows :  The  committee  on  wheat,  r je, 
oats,  barley,  beans,  peas  and  buckwheat,  before  making  their  re- 
port would  remark,  that  the  number  of  competitors  on  field  creeps 
warrants  them  in  indulging  the  belief  that  the  farmers  of  this 
county  are  giving  the  subject  more  and  more  attention,  and  that 
the  interest  in  agricultural  pm-suits  in  this  county  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, showing  conclusively  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Rensselaer  County  Agricultural  Society. 

After  carefully  examining  the  claims  of  the  numerous  competi- 
tors for  premiums,  they  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 
They  award  the  first  premium  to  Eleazer  Lockwood,  of  the 
town  of  Brunswick,  for  the  best  crop  of  winter  wheat.  From  the 
papers  submitted  by  him  to  the  committee,  and  which  were  in  con- 
formity with  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  it  appears  that  he  raised 
•on  two  acre  of  land,  69/,  bushels  of  beautiful  Mediterranean  wheat, 
weighing  over  60  poimds  to  the  measured  bushel. 

The  second  premium  to  B.  K.  Bryant,  of  Schaghticoke,  for 
the  second  best  crop  of  wiftter  wheat;  he  raised  on  2^/^ 
acres  of  land  63 /,  bushels  Of  Mediterranean  wheat,  a  beau- 
tiftil  sample  which  would  weigh  at  least  sixty  pounds  to  the 
measured  bushel.  Your  committee  would  suggest  to  the  farmers 
of  this  county,  the  importance  of  cultivating  this  kind  of  wheat. 
It  is  a  AaW,  firm  and  sound  wheat,  weighing  60  poimds  or  over  to 
the  measujred  bushel ;  is  seldom  attacked  by  the  weevil ;  yields 
Im'gely  to  the  acre,  and  when  made  into  flour  produces  an  article 
which  is  worth  two  to  four  shillings  per  barrel  more  than  flour 
from  the  ordinary  white  wheat;  it  contains  more  gluten^  and  con- 
sequently  will  produce  more  pounds  of  bread,  exceeding  in  many 
cases  the  flour  manufactured  from  the  common  white  wheat,  20  to 
thirty  pounds  to  the  barrel.  They  award  the  third  premium 
to  George  Vail,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  Troy,  for  the  third  best 
crop  of  winter  wheat.  This  was  a  fine  sample  of  white  flint  wheat. 
The  yield  was  79^«5  bushels,  on  a  field  containing  Srf  tf  acres. 

Francis  McChesney,  of  Schaghticoke,  presented  a  fine  sample 
of  spring  wheat,  called  Isa  wheat.    The  field  containing  Ijg-^ 
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acres,  from  which  they  harvested  forty  bushels.    Tour  committee 
award  Mr.  McChesney  one  volume  of  Trans. 

They  award  the  first  premium  of  $8  to  B.  K.  Bryant,  of  Schagh- 
ticoke,  for  the  best  crop  of  vye.  He  raised  on  mi  acres  of  land, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  |]^  bushels. 

To  Eleazer  Lockwood,  of  the  town  of  Brunswick,  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $6,  for  the  best  crop  of  oats.  He  raised  on  two  acres, 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  bushels.  The  oats  were  fine,  plump 
and  heavy. 

To  Jacob  Y.  Kipp,  of  Pittstown,  the  second  premium  of  $1,  for 
the  second  best  crop  of  oats.  He  raised  on  5|Vr  &cr^>  three 
hundred  and  ninety-four  l)ushels.  This  crop  of  oats  shows  a 
larger  yield  per  acre,  than  the  crop  on  which  your  committee 
awai'ded  the  first  premium.  The  quality  of  the  grain  was  not  as 
good,  and  consequently  the  weight  per  bushel  less. 

To  Francis  McChesney,  of  Schaghticoke,  the  first  premium  of 
|6,  on  the  best  crop  of  barley.  He  raised  on  4  rVr  acf ^^  one. 
hundred  and  sixty-five  bushels,  by  measure.  ' 

To  B.  K.  Bryant,  of  Schaghticoke^  the  second  premium  of  $4, 
on  the  second  best  crop  of  barley.  He  raised  on  4f||  acres  of 
land,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  j\  bushels 

To  Jacob  Y.  Kipp,  of  Pittstown,  the  third  premium  of  $2,  on 
the  third  best  crop  of  barley.  He  raised  on  2fy,  acres,  ninety 
and  a  half  bushels  by  measure.  The  barley  was  light,  not  weigh- 
ing more  than  43  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  t 

To  Francis  McChesney,  of  Schaghticoke,  the  first  premium  of 
$6,  on  the  best  crop  of  peas.  He  raised  on  one  acre  of  land,  forty- 
three  and  a  half  bushels. 

To  David  Coonradt,  of  Brunswick,  a  premium  of  $6,  on  his 
crop  of  beans. 

To  David  Coonradt,  of  Brunswick,  a  premium  of  |6,on  his  crop 
of  buckwheat.  He  raised  on  one  and  a  quarter  acres  of  laud, 
86/7  bushels. 

Your  committee  have  omitted  in  this  report  the  copies  of  the 
several  statements  submitted  to  them  by  the  competitors  for  pre- 
miums. They  are  hereunto  annealed.  All  of  which  is  respectfully 
submitted. 
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Mr.  Ford,  from  the  committee  on  root  crops,  reported  the  Ibl- 
lowiiig: 

There  was  bat  one  competitor  on  potatoes,  who  savs  he  raised 
317  bushels  on  one  acre  and  12  links  of  land.  But  the  Competitor 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  15th  regulation. 

There  was  one  competitor  for  carrots,  who  had  not  the  quantity 
of  land  nor  the  flffida?its  required  by  the  15th  regulation. 

The  following  persons  were  then  chosen  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President,  Richard  J.  Knowlson ;  Vice-Presidents,  George  Vail, 
Troy,  John  H.  Willard,  do,  Benjamin  Starbuck,  do,  Wm.  Gurley, 
do,  B.  B.  Klrtland,  Greenbush,  J.  E.  Storms,  Schodack,  Seth  Has- 
tings, Nassau,  David  G.  Maxon,  Petersburgh,  Mr.  -: —  Hubbard, 
Stephentown,  Winants  Younghans,  Sandlake,  Mathias  P.  Coons, 
Lansingburgh,  Horace  Herrington,  Brunswick,  J.  Wilton  Davison, 
Grafton,  George  Chase,  Hoosick,  Jacob  T.  Kip,  Pittstown,  I.  T. 
Grant,  Schaghticoke,  Jacob  Menick,  Poestenkill,  Egbert  B.  Hull, 
Berlin 3  Wm.  Hagen,  Secretary;  Abram  Van  Tuyl,  Treasurer; 
Executive  Committee,  Hugh  Bankin,  Henry  Warren,  W.  8.  Sands, 
John  B.  Ford,  John  W.  Mott. 

On  motion  of  A.  Van  Tuyl,  it  was 

Resolvedj  That  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  lecture  of 
Judge  Ball  be  postponed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  so- 
licit the  delivery  of  the  same  on  some  future  occasion.  Committee, 
Geo.  Vail,  A,  Van  Tuyl,  J.  J.  Viele. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Ball, 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  the  President 
for  his  address  and  the  faithful  manner  In  which  he  has  presided 
over  the  society  for  the  past  year ;  also,  that  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress be  requested  for  publication  in  the  first  number  of  the  ^^  Far- 
mer and  Artizan.^' 

[Ag.  Trans.,  1852.]  39 
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On  motion  of  Geo.  Vail, 

Resalvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  J.  J.  Viele, 
for  the  faithful  manner  in  whidi  he  has  for  a  number  of  Tears, 
disehaif;e(l  the  arduous  duties  of  secretarj. 

Gen.  Viele  rose  and  expressed  his  thanks  for  this  expression  of 
the  approbation  of  the  society.  He  had  be^i  an  eariy  friend  of 
societies  for  the  improvement  <^  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  he  had 
for  many  yean  been  an  officer  of  the  State  and  County  Society, 
and  regretted  that  his  other  business  engagements  would  not  per- 
mit the  appropriation  of  so  much  of  his  time  as  he  had  heretofore 
done.  This  was  a  cause,  howeyer,  of  great  moment  to  the  labor- 
ing ancj  producing  classes.  It  was  a  means,  not  only  of  increasing 
their  wealth  and  comfort,  but  of  dignifying  human, toil  and  eleva- 
ting the  moral  and  intellectual  position  of  the  laboring  man.  The 
society  might  therefore  rely  to  the  extent  of  his  power  on  his  con- 
tinued exertions  and  cordial  co-operation  in  aiding  its  general 
prosperity. 


RICHMOND. 
Beport.  Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Cor.  secretary. 
The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Richmond  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  M  the  village  of  Richmond,  on  the  30th  October,  1851. 
At  an  early  hour,  the  citizens  began  to  assemble,  and  much  in- 
terest was  manifested  for  the  promotion  and  prosperity  of  the 
society.  The  various  products  from  all  parts  of  the  Island  were 
brought  in  in  great  profusion — all  was  animation,  life  and  spirit,  a 
mingling  up  of  good  feeling,  and  each  one  proudly  arrogating  to 
himself,  that  his  exhibition  of  articles  was  the  best. 

The  display  of  horticulture  was  very  fine;  every  variety  of  vege- 
tables grown  on  the  tsland  In  their  greatest  perfection,  were  well 
arranged  for  exhibition,  and  spoke  well  of  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  their  growth.  The  display  of  flowers  was  beau- 
tiful, and  argued  well  for  the  taste,  beauty  and  arrangement  of  our 
flori<Mturists. 
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The  cattle  and  horses  appealed  well  and  showed  a  decided  im- 
provement since  the  organization  of  our  society.  Judge  Little  has 
introduced  a  very  superior  stallion,  "Sachem,*'  a  brother  to 
«  Black  Hawk,"  which  will  greatly  improve  our  bra<^  of  horses. 
Tbis  horse  has  fine  action,  combines  strength,  and  trots  his  mile 
in  2  m.  40  s. ;  took  the  premium.  We  were  pleased  to  notice  a 
large  pair  of  dapple  greys  attached  to  a  substantial  farm  wagon, 
loaded  wiA  farming  utensils  in  the  most  perftct  order,  belonging 
to  William  H.  Yaiiderbelt,E8q.,  it  spoke  well  of  the  eareand  neat- 
ness of  that  gentleman  as  a  &nner. 

Premiums  were  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen: 

To  F.  L.  Olmsted,  for  the  beet  <»^op  of  oats,  57^  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Daniel  L.  Clausen,  Esq.  crop  of  corn,  110  bushels  to  acre. 
Charles  T.  Leveridge,  corn,  83  bushels  to  the  acre.  Judge  Clausen, 
crop  of  hay,  6^M0  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Harman  B.  Ctopsy,  Esq.  has  given  tiie  society  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  his, experiment  with  fowls: 
Commeneed  with  115  fowls  on  the  Ist  January,  1850. 

Sold  in  the  year  10,8»3  eggs,  for $156  12 

«  83  fowls, 22  62 

$178  00 
Expenses  for  the  isame  year  for  com  at  52  cents, 75  00 

Leaves  a  balance  of ,  •  •  4 |103  76 

Had  on  the  3d  Jan.,  1851,  the  same  number  of  fowls  which  he 
commenced  with,  115. 

The  whole  exhibition  was  very  creditable  to  the  Island,  and 
fix)m  the  deep  interest  manifested  by  all  present,  we  feel  assured 
that  its  influence  will  be  enduring  upon  the  prosperity  and  future 
growth  of  the  Island.  The  proceedings  of  the  day  closed  by  an 
address  delivered  by  Nicholas  Adam  Leek,  which  was  a  very  clear, 
oompcehensive,  and  able  production. 

(^f:er$fortheytari  President,  Ephraim  Clark ;  Vice-Presidents, 
D.  F.  Cknsen,  Lawrence  Cortleyou,  William  H.  Vanderbelt,  S.  C. 
Garretsoti ;  C<Nrrespondilig  Secretary,  P.  L.  Olmsted  j  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Charles  E.  LeYeridge. 
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Beport  of  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Secretary,  in  answer  to  President's 
circular : 

Dear  Sir— Before  replying  to  the  inquirieft  addressed  to  me  in 
your  favor  I«  should  obsenre  that  the  amount  of  land  which^ 
is  economically  culthrated  in  this  county,  is  in  comparatively 
small  proportion  to  its  axea,  which  in  itself  is  much  less 
than  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  State.  Family  gardens  and 
small  lots  attached  to  villa  grounds,  though  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural products,  will  be  overlooked  in  my  estimates. 

1.  The  chief  product?    Hay. 

2.  Its  increase  or  decrease  this  year  1    Decrease,  15  per  cent. 

3.  The  estimated  number  of  acres  devoted  to  this  product,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  produced  1  3,500  acres;  5^300  tons; 
quality  not  as  good  as  usual. 

4.  Other  important  crops  ?  The  early  spring  was  very  wet,  re- 
tarding farm  operations  and  making  it  difficult  to  get  lands  in  very 
good  order  for  planting.  From  May  to  September  the  drought  was 
very  severe ;  the  Indian  corn  crop  was  also  more  than  usually  in* 
jured  by  worms  and  other  vermin.  W%ec^— Agood  crop,  though 
rather  less  than  that  of  the.  previous  two  years ;  average  this  year 
perhaps  22  bushels  per  acre,  and  total  in  the  county,  12,000 
bushels.  Oats, — ^Less  than'  usual.  Indian  com, — Suffered $.much 
from  drouth  and  vermin ;  the  product  of  shelled  com,  however, 
is  unexpectedly  large  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  stalks ;  a  crop 
of  over  100  bushels  is  reported  to  the  society.  General  crops 
much  less  than  usual  average.  Vegetables ^  tfCj  fwr  market. — ^The 
area  of  market  garden  products  was  considerably  increased  this 
season,  but  the  product,  owing  to  the  drought,  was  small ;  yet  the 
prices  in  market  have  been  unaccountably  low. 

5.  The  number  of  acres  devoted  to  tillage  Is  slightly  increased. 

6.  There  has  been  a  small  addition  to  the  good  breeding  stock 
of  horses,  cattle  and  swine. 

7.  There  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  agricultural 
character  of  the  county.  I  regard  the  trials  which  have  been 
made  of  guano,  bones  and  night  soil,  as  substitutes  for  the  usual 
manures;  of  pipes  for  draining,  and  of  improved  Implements, 
particularly  of  the  new  ^^ deep-tiller^  plows  of  Rnggles,  Noiirse 
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and  Mason,  wUch  competed  with  great  sticeess  at  our  plowing 
match,  as  extremely  valuable  in  this  respect. 

8.  The  increased  saleable  valm  of  farms  I  should  estimate  at  10 
per  cent 


ROCKLAND. 
Rei>obt.  a.  B.  Coj^gbb,  president. 
The  eighth  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  the  New  City  on  the  3d  and 
4th  days  of  October,  and  by  the  large  concourse  it  attracted,  and 
the  unprecedented  accession  bf  new  members,  manifested  the  gain 
it  had  made  upon  the  consideration  of  the  county.  The  cattle 
show  was  esteemed  larger  and  better  than  that  of  any  former  year. 
The  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers  and  agricultural  products,  were 
all  that  could  have  been  expected  from  a  region  suffering  upder 
ifae  severest  drought.  To  save  this  report  from  any  appearance  of 
difixiseness,  it  will  suffice  to  add  that  the  annual  address,  whick 
was  of  the  highest  excellence  both  in  the  choice  and  point  of  its 
subjects,  and  in  the  felicity  of  style  and  delivery^  was  given  by  the 
Hon.  Jno.  A.  Dix,  to  a  large  auditory,  and  briefly  to  specify  some 
of  those  meaisures  which  were  adopted  to  advance  the  society  in 
its  usefulne6s,^and  in  the  favor  of  the  county  at  large. 

The  premium  list,  after  a  careful  revision  and  judicious  exten- 
sion by  the  oificers  of  the  society,  was  foimd  to.be  neailj  daubU 
that  of  last  year,  and  exhibited  this  prominent  feature,  the  encour- 
agement of  competition  at  the  fair  of  all  articles  of  manufacture 
within  the  county  subservient  or  incident  to  the  wants  of  the 
farmer.  Booksy  illustrative  of  the  occupation  of  the  agriculturist, 
the  horticulturist,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  Transactions  furnished  by  the 
State  Society,  were  generally  distributed  in  part  payment  of  the 
premiums  awarded,  and  in  all  cases  a  book  plate,  ornamental  in 
its  device  and  execution,  was  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  cover 
or  the  fly-leaf  of  the  volumes  so  distributed.  Badges  for  the  use 
of  the  members  of  the  society  were  worn,  as  well  as  tents,  purchas- 
ed by  the.  society,  were  erected  for  the  first  time.  And  (as  in  the 
judgment,  of  the  undersigned)  was  a  measure  of  the  highest  utUi^ 
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to  the  flooiety,  and  well  worthy  of  intro^iietieiL  by  the  aoeielies  of 
the  sister  eounties,)  hQtt9rarf  memhar$h^  were  oonfetred  on  those 
imltiTmton  in  the  Tidiity  of  the  eonnty  of  Bociklaiid,  who  had  or 
were  supposed  to  be  willing  to  place  some  of  their  choineat  pio- 
docts  on  the  tables  arranged  at  the  annual  fair  on  exkilriiion  only. 
It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  standard  of  excellence  wonld  be 
insensibly  and  effectoally  advanced  in  the  minds  of  eompetitois, 
as  well  as  the  reaideat  coiDmuiiity  who  would  attend  the  exhibitioii- 


81.  LAWBENCE. 
Agrtcultnral  Muting  at  CtuUtm. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fitfmers  and  other  citijiens  of  the  town  of 
Canton,  held  at  the  Court  Uouae  on  the  16th  of  December,  inst., 
to  aid  the  formation  of  a  County  Agricultural  Society,  Thomas  H. 
Oonkey,  Esq.,  was  appoinled  Chairman,  and  Henry  Barber  aad 
lohn  L.  Bnssell,  Secretaries. 

< 

After  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  the  meetiog,  on  motion  of 
Rev.  Hiram  S.  Johnson,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted ; 

JResofoed,  !f  hat  agricultural  societies  have  prowd  an  efficient 
means  of  improTlng  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  agricultural 
products. 

Resolved^  That  we  regard  the  immediate  formation  of  a  County 
Agricultural  Society  in  this  county  as  important  to  the  bringing 
into  general  notice  the  agricultural  products  and  resources  of  this 
region,  thereby  giving  to  our  county  the  rank  which  it  may  &lrly 
claim  among  the  numerous  counties  of  our  State. 

Resolved^  That  as  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  commerce  and  all 
other  business  operations,  it  should  be  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community,  and  especially  of  farmers,  to  secure  its  perpetual  im- 
provement and  prosperity. 

Resolvedy  That  the  claims  of  agriculture  to  the  patronage  of  the 
national  and  State  governments  are  second  to  no  other  interest, 
and  in  our  opinion,  the  great  reason  why  it  has  not  been  lib^ally 
patronized  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  fermers  have  not  asked 
fiiat  patronage  which  their  l^lslators  may  consistently  bestow. 
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Resohedy  That  our  ooonty,  by  a  wise  and  judicious  course,  my 
sooii  have  not  oiily  an  efficient  oiganization,  but  show  gioonda 
well  fenced  and  convenient  for  holding  their  annual  fairSj  with 
good  and  respectable  buildings  and  offices  for  their  business  trans- 
actions ;  and  that  no  county  in  this  State  has  greater  elements  for 
sound  agricultural  prosperity^  than  St.  Lawrence  c6unty. 

Resolved,  That  every  fanner  may  enrich  every  acre  of  land 
which  he  cultivates^  and  that  every  animal  he  raises  may  be  im- 
proved)  and  that  enriehipg  his  soil  and  improving  his  animals  is 
the  only  safe  system  of  farming. 
On  motion  of  Joseph  Ames^  2d) 

Resolved,  That  Ebenezer  Miner,  Thomas  H.  Gonkey,  Hiram  S. 
Johnson,  Luman  Moody  and  John  L.  Bussell,  be  a  committee  for 
the  town  of  Canton,  to  attend  the  county  meeting  to  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  to 
tiaaosact  all  buidneas  necessary  to  complete  such  organization. 
On  motion  of  Henry  Barber,  esq., 

Resolvedy  That  this  meeting  tender  their  thanks  to  the  county 
press  for  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  county  meeting, 
und  will  be  gratified  by  similar  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  held  at  the  court  house  in  Canton 
on  the  28th  Januaiy,  1852,  the  St.  Lawrence  Agricultural  Society 
waa  permanently  organized  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  and 
the  di^ction  of  the  ibllowing  officers : 

Pre^dent,  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  Ogdensburgh ;  Yice-Presidents, 
Uriel  H.  Orris,  Masseua,  Jonah  Sanford,  Hopk'inton,  Hiram  S. 
Johnson,  CemUm  ;  Secretary,  Henry  S.  Foote,  Ogdensburgh ;  Trea- 
surer, Ebenejser  Miner,  Canton,  and  twenty-eight  Corresponding 
Secretaries. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  whUe  we  are  in  favor  of  a  fair  appropriation  of 
the  public  funds  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the  interests 
connected  therewith,  we  are  opposed  to  its  expenditure  in  a  central 
location  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College  or  any 
similar  institution. 
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Resolvedy  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  fiumeis  of  each  town 
to  form  clubs  for  the  porpose  of  taking  and  reading  agricpltural 
papers. 


SCHOHARIE. 
HupoRT.     Bt  Charles  Coubter,  president. 

The  Annual  Pair  of  the  Society  was^held  at  the  vUlage  of  Co- 
bleskill,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  October.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  unpropitions,  yet  early  on  the  fii-st  day  of  the  fair  a  lai^ 
throng,  and  much  interest  seemed  to  be  manifested  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. There  was  a  fine  show  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  £wine, 
and  the  quality  of  the  stock  exhibited  afforded  decided  evidence 
tliat  the  farmers  of  this  county  are  devoting  their  attention  with 
increased  vigor  to  the  improving  of  the  quality  and  breeds  of  their 
slock — ^that  they  Iiave  discovered  the  advantage  and  increased 
interest  it  affords  them  to  substitute  the  noble  and  spirited  horse 
for  the  nag — the  noble  and  stately  ox  for  the  brawny  little  speci- 
mens some  of  them  have  so  long  raised — the  large  long  wool  sheep, 
for  the  heavy  merino,  that  cannot  endure  our  climate — and  the 
small-boned,  short-nosed  pig  for  the  long-legged,  long-nosed,  larger- 
eared  stock  that  has  for  years  been  raised  by  many.  Among  the 
finest  of  the  stock  were  six  fat  weathers,  exhilHted  by  George  Ck>od- 
year,  Esq. 

For  premiums  on  field  crops  there  was  considerable  competition. 
(We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  crop  of  wheat  grown 
in  this  county,  a  statement  of  which  is  annexed.)  The  first  pre- 
mium for  I>est  acre  of  wheat  was  awarded  to  Jedediah  Miller^  Esq., 
he  having  raised  46\  bushels  of  bald  white  wheat  per  acre.  The 
land  upon  which  said  wheat  grew  descends  to  the  sotith-east,  is  dry, 
of  mold  inclined  to  clay.  It  was  in  sod  thickly  coated  with  staUe 
manure  and  turned  under  and  planted  with  com  in  1849.  The 
com  was  manured  freely  with  ashes  and  plaster  in  the  hill  while 
growing.  In  1850  it  was  sowed  to  barley  and  peas ;  and  when 
that  crop  was  taken  off,  it  was  plowed  and  sowed  with  the  wheat 
above  mentioned  in  September  of  that  year.  To  Charles  Courter, 
Esq.,  the  premiiun  was  awarded  for  the  second  best  crop  of  wheat, 
having  raised  39^  bushels  per  aci^e. 
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To  Nicholas  Russell,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  premium  for  best 
crop  of  peas,  having  raised  52^  bushels  per  acre.  The  land  on 
which  this  crop  was  raised,  was  of  loan\and  clay  soil ;  there  was 
about  five  acres  in  the  field.  The  two  crops  preceding  the  corn 
were  entire  failures.  In  the  winter  of  1849  '50, 103  loads  of  sta- 
ble manure  were  drawn  on  the  lot.  The  next  spring  it  was  plowed 
deep  and  planted  with  cornj  of  which  it  produced  a  good  crop. 
In  May,  of  the  last  season,  after  deep  plowing,  peas  were  sown, 
from  whliih  above  crop  was  produced. 

The  society  having  experienced  much  difficulty  heretofore  in 
procuring  a  suitable  place  for  exhibitions  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, fruit,  &c.,  procured  a  spacious  tent  for  thfet  purpose,  and 
found  that  thereby  the  interest  of  the  exhibition  was  veiy  much 
increased.  Under  this  tent  were  exhibited  some  fine  butter  and 
cheese,  and  a  large  variety  of  beautiful  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
quinces  and  grapes.  The  peaches  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  C.  Shittts, 
and  vafietfes  of  quinces  exhibited  by  Mr.  David  Dietz,and  Lyinsa 
Sanford,  Esq^,  it  was  believed,  would  ccflnpare  favorably  with  any 
raised  in  the  State.  Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
culture  of  fruit  in  this  county,  and  farmers  find  that  a  portion  of 
their  time  and  attention  can  he  pleasajutly  and  profitably  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  their  orchards. 

There  was  a  very  large  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures;  oi 
those  articles,  the  followi,ng  extract  is  made  f/om  the  report  of  the 
committee  designated  to  award  premiums  thereon :  "  They  have 
been  much  gratified  with  the  examination  of  the  various  articles 
of  domestic  manufacture  presented  for  their  inspection,  that  in 
their  opinion  it  speaks  favorably  of  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
the  ladles  of  Schoharie  county,  in  manufacturing  and  preparing, 
with  their  own  hands,  so  many  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  life,  and  that  it  proves  to  a  demonstration,  that  there 
are  abundant  ways  in  which  women  may  be  agreeably  and  pleasant- 
ly engaged  without  resorting  to  conventions,  and  that  too  withoui 
changing  their  avocations,  their  social  relation  or  their  costume. 
When  all  the  various  articles  presented  to  your  committee  are  so 
well  worthy  of  commendation  and  praise,  it  is  difllcnit  and  almost 
impossible  to  discriminate." 
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There  were  a  good  many  iniscellaneou»  awl  fsuiey  artides  on  ex- 
hibitioB,  not  mentioned  in  the  ilist  of  premiums.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  to  award  premiums 
thereon:  <^But  few  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  list  for  ex- 
amination are  ipentioiied  in  the  list  of  premiums  of  the  spcie^, 
yet  all  are  truly  deserving  of  fayorable  noticci  and  your  commit- 
tee only  regret  that  they  have  not  premiums^  sanctioned  by  the 
society,  to  award  those.  The  committee  cannot  pass  oyer  the  fine 
exhibition  of  oil  paintings,  without  expjcessii^  their  great  gratifi- 
cation  at  these  beautiful  specimens  of  art.  Ikmie  presented  by 
Bfrs,  Hawcs,  of  Cablesklll,  are  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  no 
premiums  are  desired  for  them.  In  looldng  upon  one  of  the  paint- 
ings, we  almost  thought  we  were  standing  by  the  far^£uned  Lake 
Geneva,  and  from  its  banks  could  hear  issuing  from  the  prison  cell 
the  lamentations  of  the  lonely  prisoner  pf  ChiUon." 

Ther^  were  but  few  fanning  implements  that  were  mannfiMstnxed 
in  this  <tounty  on  exhibition.  The  most  Important  of  which  wen 
some  fine  plows,  manufactured  and  exhibited  by  Shibbley  &  Wool- 
son,  of  Carlisle.  ^ 

The  executive  committee  of  the  society  awarded  as  premiums, 
$173.25,  and  26  volumes  (tf  Transactions  of  State  Ag.  Society,  and 
25  vols,  of  Transactions  of  American  Institute. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  b.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Ag.  Society,  delivered  an  eloquent  and  instructive  address, 
which  produced  considerable  enthusiasm  among  his  auditors.  On 
the  second  day,  Jedediah  Miller,  Esq.,  was  called  out,  and  ad- 
dressed the  society  briefly  and  with  ability. 

The  society  has  experienced  some  difficulty  in  relation  to  arti- 
cles entitled  tp  be  admitted  for  premiums,  and  in  procuring  proper 
statements  of  the  culture  of  field  crops.  To  obviate  these  difficul- 
ties, and  enable  the  members  to  know  what  will  be  required,  a 
committee  were  appointed  to  prepare  by-laws  for  the  regulation 
of  the  society. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhiUtion,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year :— Peter  S.  Dapfbrth,  of  Middleburgh,  Presi- 
dent ;  Six  Vice-Presidents  3  N.  T.  Bosseter^  Qeoige  Manning,  Peter 
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Z.  Swart*,  Yolney  Danfbrth,  David  Seckeri  Executive  Gommittee  j 
Nathaiiiel  Maimiiigi  S^oretary  i  Henzy  £.  Watsoiii  ^i^easurer. 


SARATOGA. 
Bbpokt.  L.  £.  Smith,  PHEsisfiNT. 
Tbe  farmers  of  the  county  of  Saratoga,  having  witnessed  for 
several  years  the  benefits  and  advantages  derived  firom  agricultiiral 
societies,  have  dismissed  the  doubt  which,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
organisBation  of  the  county  society,  retarded  its  growth  and  impe-  , 
dad  Hs  action.  For  eight  years  the  society  struggled  on  to  gaizi 
an  existence,  until  it  adopted  the  experiment  of  ei^helosing  th^ 
ground  and  chai^ng  an  admission  fee,  which  has  proved  so  shc- 
cessful  that  the  most  sanguine  have  more  than  realized  their  ex^ 
pectations,  and  those  who  opposed  the  experiment  are  sileneed  by 
its  complete.trinmph.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  opposition  to  the 
^periment,  I  refer  to  a  remark  of  an  ex-Senator  of  this  distiict) 
who  declared  it  would  break  down  the  society  if  the  members  pert 
sisted  in  that  course.  On  the  contrary,  a  generous  support  is  now 
afforded  from  a  large  number  of  towns  in  the  county,  and  the  an* 
nual  fairs  and  cattle  shows  are  looked  forward  to  as  festivfils  an4 
holidays,  where  families  from  all  parts  o^  the  county  may  assem- 
ble, forming  new  friendships  and  for  the  interchange  of  opinion^. 
The  great  increase  in  the  number  who  attend  the  fairs,  (which  i^ 
known  by  the  increase  in  the  treasury,)  shows  ther  increasing  ii^i- 
terest  felt  in  the  community  in  fiEivor  of  these  assooiatipns. 

The  opportunity  presented  to  the  farmer  to  improve  the  hree4 
of  his  stock,  and  the  great  advantage  to  the  mechanic  to  exhibit 
his  mechanism,  and  to  the  inventor  to  show  his  inventions  5  and| 
in  fact,  the  advantage  to  all  parts  of  the  community  demand  that 
a  laiger  appropriation  be  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  support 
of  their  several  county  societies.  The  expense  of  keeping  up  tbes^ 
societies  is  beginning  to  be  felt  by  those  who  have  sustained  them^ 
and  the  small  appropriation  of  $8,000  by  the  Legislature  to  t^e 
formers  and  mechanics  of  thi^  great  State   is  a  mere  drop  in  the 
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bucket.  If  the  Legklatore  should  double  the  appropifatfon,  It 
would  no  more  than  pay  the  yearly  expense  of  keeping  up  the 
fences,  buildings  and  fixtures  for  the  fairs  (and  other  necessary 
expenses)  of  the  several  counties  from  whence  so  much  good  has 
arisen.  I  hope  the  State  Society  may  press  this  matter  upon  the 
Legislature.  The  fact  that  so  much  good  has  arisen  to  all 
parts  of  th&  community,  calls  for  the  fostering  care  of  our 
Legislature,  heretofore  so  little  bestowed  in  proportion  to  the  en 
eour^ement  given  by  it  to  most  of  the  professions. 

The  eleventh  Annual  Meeting,  Fair  and  cattle  show  of  the  Sara- 
toga County  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  at  Mechanicsville  on 
the  9th,  iOth  and  11th  days  of  September,  1851,  and  was  more 
numerously  attended  than  any  previous  exhibition  of  our  county 
society,  notwithstanding  the  sultry  and  dry  weather.  Since  last 
year,  through  the  liberality  of  a  few  citizens  of  Mechanicsvile,  an- 
otker  lai^e  building  has  been  erected  as  a  floral  hall  for  the  spe- 
cial convenience  of  the  ladies,  always  an  essential  part  of  these  ex- 
hibitions. With  this  addition,  we  have  a  fair  ground  complete  for 
several  years  to  come.  The  first  day  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  entering,  registering  and  arranging  the  animals  and  articles 
for  exhibition.  The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  inspection  and 
examination  by  the  judges.  At  two  P.  M.  of  the  third  day,  the 
society  and  a  large  number  of  spectators  assembled  around  the 
staging  in  the  show  grounds  to  listen  to  the  annual  address  and 
the  reading  the  reports  of  the  committees.  The  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fowler,  Principal  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Law  Schbol  at  Ballston  Spa.  His  address,  which  occupied 
near  two  hours^  and  was  listened  to  with  rapturous  delight,  was  a 
most  masteriy  effort,-  fiilly  sustaining  the  high  reputation  of  the 
speaker  for  true  eloquence  and  unsurpassed  oratorical  powers. 
The  receipts  at  the  gAte  during  the  fair  were  about  $550,  being 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  more  than  any  previous  year,  and  $50 
for  life  membership,  making  $600,  nearly  as  much  as  was  taken  in 
five  or  six  years  previous  to  the  establishing  the  fair  at  Mechanics- 
vile and  of  enclosing  the  grounds. 
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The  exlul)ltion  of  horses  surpassed  in  number  and  quality  anj 
previous  exhibition  of  the  society,  and  equal  to  any  county  exhi- 
bition I  ever  attended.  The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  uncommonly 
good,  there  being  a  very  large  number,  and  many  very  fine  ani- 
mals 5  the  oxen  could  not  be  beat  by  any  county  in  the  State  j 
she^and  swine  were  few  in  number,  but  excellent  in  quality; 
the  small  number-present,  was -owing  to  the  extreme  hot  weather, 
the  thermometer  ranging  between  90  and  100  in  the  shade.  The 
same  cause,  undoubtedly,  prevented  the  farmers  from  bringr 
ing  larger  quantities  of  butter  ani  cheese.  The  show  of 
vegetables  ^d  fruit  was  large  and  fine,  and  would  have  done 
credit  to  tJH>  most  extensive  gardenersand  nurserymen ;  there  were 
large  assortments,  and  some  extraordinary  fine  specimens  both  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  collection  in  the  floral  department  was 
not  so  extensive  as  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  hot  weath- 
er ;  but  the  specimens  were  quite  as  beautiful,  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  those  who  susl^ained  this  part  of  the  exhibition,  the 
center  of  attraction  and  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  society. 
The  show  of  household  productions  was  very  satisfactory,  anii  ex- 
ceedingly creditable  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  competitors. 
A  great  variety  of  articles  was  exhibited  under  the!  head  of  mis- 
cellaneous, all  of  which  contributed  much  for  the  exhibition. 
Some  beautiful  specimens  of  linen  thread  manufactured  by  P.  W, 
Famham  &  Co.,  Cohoes,  New- York,  were  exhibited j  and  excited 
great  attention ;  they  had  specimens  of  thread  and  flax  of  the 
American,  Irish,  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Russian  flax,  and  are  carry- 
ing the  art  of  manufacturing  thread  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. I  am  informed  that  the  machinery  is  to  be  moved  to  Me- 
chanicsville,  and  that  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Linen  Thread  Company.  In  fact,  all  parts 
of  the  exhibition  were  well  sustained,  and  exceeded  any  previous 
exhibition  of  the  society.  The  following  are  the  officers  for  1852 : 
President,  Hon.  Abraham  Leggett,  of  Stillwater ;  1st  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Philander  Bennett,  Mechanicsville ;  2d  Vice  President,  George 
B.  Powel,  of  Milton ;  Treasurer,  .Charles  W.  Famham,  of  Me- 
chanicsville; Corresponding  Secretary,  S.  G.  Eddy,  Stillwater; 
Recording  Secretary,  John  A.  Corey,  Saratoga  Springs ;  with  an 
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executive  commitee  of  two  from  each  town.    Our  accounts  for  the 
year  are  as  follows,  viz: 

Received  from  State, :  • .  •  $121  00 

For  life  membership, 50  00 

Received  at  the  gates, 5&5  43 

Total, ••.  $726  43 

Cash  paid  for  premiums  of  this  year, |453  27 

For  incidental  expenses, 120  66 

Paid  of  last  year's  debt, 152  60 

Total, $726  43 


SENECA. 
Report.  Johk  L.  Eastman,  president. 
The  last  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the  county  of  Seneca, 
was  celebrated  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  9th  and  10th  of  Oc- 
tober, at  the  village  of  Waterloo.  Tie  weather  was  beautiful,  the 
roads  dry  and  good,  every  inducement  for  the  farmer  and  me- 
chanic to  attend,  and  to  bring  with  them  Such  articles  as  they  might 
|iave  worthy  of  exhibition.  I  am  much  gratified  in  being  able  to 
state  that  the  attendance  was  unusually  large,  many  of  out  friends 
were  present  from  diflferent  parts  of  the  county,  and  evinced  an 
increased  interest  and  zeal  in  its  prosperity  and  welfare.  They 
were  truly  holidays. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  stock,  household 
products,  machinery,  mechanics,  agricultural  implements,  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  second  day  to  the  plowing  match, 
annual  address,  reading  the  reports  of  ths  various  committees,  and 
announcing  the  premiums  to  the  successful  competitors. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  not  as  large  as  on  some  former  occasions, 
especially  working  oxen,  but  those  that  were  on  the  ground,  were 
as  a  whole,  superior  cattle  of  the  difierent  grades. 
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The  display  of  horses  was  good  and  hi^ly  creditable  to  the 
eoimty.  There  has  bee&  evidently  an  improvemmt  for  the  last 
few  years,  growing  out  of  the  importation  of  the  Alfred  and  Mor- 
gan stock.  The  form^  for  the  farm,  the  latter  for  the  carriage 
and  road.  The  exhibition  of  sheep,  for.  a  wheat-growing  county, 
was  large.  Among  the  different  breeds,  the  merino  was  the  most 
numerous,  and  to  my  fancy,  are  the  most  profitable,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  amount  and  quality  of  wool  shorn.  Reed 
Burritt,  of  Tompkins  county,  exhibited  his  French  Merino  buck, 
a  late  importation,  a  noble  animal,  worthy  of  commendation.  I 
trust  he  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  trouble. 

Under  the  head  of  swine,  theie  was  but  one  exhibition,  which  is 
very  mneh  to  be  regrett^<^,  when  we  have  in  the  county  many 
breeds  that  dse.veiy  val«ai>le,  8ueh  as  th^  Berkshire,  Leicester, 
Byfield,  and  a  late  importation  ef  the  China  and  their  crosses. 

The  hduaehold  products  were  not  as  numerous  as  on  some  for- 
mer occasions^  but  were  good,  and  w(»rthy  the  premiums  awarded 
them.  The  woolen  shawls  from  the  Waterloo  factory  were  supe- 
rior articles,  attracted  wxeh  attention,  and  added  muoh  to  the 
beauty  of  the  court-room,  but  were  not  entered  for  premiums. 
The  articles  that  came  under  the  list  of  discretionary  premiums 
Were  very  numerous  and  variegated,  many  of  them  cxhibitiilg 
much  taste,  elegance.  And  ingenuity.  Under  the  class  of  mechanics 
and  machinery,  many  valuable  articles  were  exhibited,  thotigh  far 
less  than  we  ought  to  expect,  at  our  annual  fair.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  display  was  not  larger,  and  that  our  mechanics 
(who  merit  the  name,)  would  not  all  enroll  their  names  as  com- 
petitors, that  their  work  may  be  better  known  throughout  the  county. 

The  committee  on  draining,  drain  pipes  and  tiles,  gave  a  very 
able,  interesting  and  instructive  report,  which  ought  to  be  printed 
and  spread  far  and  wide,  setting  forth  tlielr  advantages,  &c 
I  would  remark,  that  many  of  our  farmers,  have,  within  the  last 
few  years^  given  their  attention  to  reclaiming  tlfeir  low  lands,  by^ 
deans  of  under-draining,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
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result ;  in  knanj  instanees  bare  been  remunerated  in  the  succeed- 
ing crop.  When  stone  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  farms  to  lay  in 
the  drains,  our  farmers  are  procuring  tile  from  Mr.  Whartenby's 
manufactory,  in  the  village  of  Waterloo,  Where  orders  c&n  be  fur* 
nished  to  almost  any  reasonable  amount. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  was  very  fine, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  they  were  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  mildew,  blight  and  early  frosts.  On  the  evening  of  the 
first  day,  the  Rev.  Edward  Lord,  of  Romulus,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  horticulture,  to  a  numerous  audience,  at  the  court  house, 
which  was  listened  to  with  much  interest  and  pleasure. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the  society  repaired  to  the 
ground  which  had  been  s^cted  for  the  plowing  match ;  'the  nnm* 
ber  entered  as  competitors  was  unusually  large,  about  twenty. 
The  plows  used  were  the  Seneca  county,  the  double  Sab^soil  Michi- 
gan, and  others  from  difierent  manufactories;  as  a  whole,  the 
work  was  well  performed,  but  the  double  sub-soil,  of  .a  Anall  size 
and  drawn  by  two  horses,  was  considered  by  the  committee  the 
best  specimen  of  plowing,  leaving  the  ground  in  a  very  loose  and 
friable  state.  This  plow,  in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  where  h 
has  been  most  used,  is  held  in  high  estimation. 

The  annual  address  by  our  friend  and  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Sent  ell, 
of  the  Seneca  Observer,  was  deliverjed  to  a  full  audience,  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  (the  court  house  being  insufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  mass  of  people,)  which  was  followed  by  J.  Delafield, 
Preadent  of  the  State  Society,  in  his  usual  happy  manner,  and  full 
of  instruction.  The  address  by  Mr.  Sentell,  evinced  a  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  practically,  as  well  as  scientifically. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  society  was  h(jld  pursuant  to  notice, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  village  of  Berry  town;  the  treasurer's  re- 
port was  read  and  accepted,  which  stands  as  follows : 

Balance  of  last  report, $29  98 

Balance  of  voluntary  subscriptions  from  Ovid,  as  of  last 

year,  in  full, . .' 35  00 

Waterloo  subscriptions  in  full, 287  00 
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Gash  received  from  moDbeiBy..... $99.00 

Treasurer  of  tjie  State  of  N.Y.,. 74  00 

firom  sale  of  county  Transactions, ,  12  25 

from  sale  of  lumber  used  at  at  the  fair^  after 

deducting  charges  and  expenses, S  06 


1545  24 


The  amount  of  disbursements  since  the  last  annual  report  is  as 
follows: 

Cash  paid  for  premiums,.  * $319  25 

balance  due  for  printing,  county  treasurer,.  • .      89  13 

for  printing  for  society,  ..:......•..: 27  30 

committee  of  arrangements  *for  lumber,  labor 

stationery,  &c., 59  35 

100  diplomas  and  Treasurer's  portage, 8  85' 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  19th,  la^l, •.«..      41  36- 


1545  24 


Officers  eleeiedfor  the  year  1862.— President,  JohnDelafleld,  Oak-^ 
lands;  ten  Vice  Presidents ;  Treasurer,  John  D.  Goe,  Romulus; 
Secretary,  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo. 

iiODi,  Jun.  6, 1852. 

J.  Delafield,  Esq.,  President — ^Dear  Sir;  In  reply  to  your  in- 
terrogatories, a  few  weeks  since,  I  would  say,  as  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  and  observations,  that  wheat  is  the  principal  product. 

2.  The  number  of  acres  harvested  is  about  36,000 ;  the  quantity 
diminished  one  third,  and  the  quality  rather  inferior.  The  growth 
of  straw  was  large  and  well  cured,  and  promised  an  abundant  crpp. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  depredations  of  the  wheat  midge. 

3.  Com  two-third  crop ;  barley  the  same.  Hay  and  oats  good, 
the  latter  unusually  so,  the  season  being  well  adapted  for  the  oa( 
crop.'   Potatoes  light,  but  free  from  rot. 

[Ag.  Trans.  1852.]  40 
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6.  Increased  aUention  is  paid  to  impioremezits  ia  agricDltmey 
and  an  increased  circolation  of  agrionltnral  papers 
7«  Farms  stationary.  , 

I  think  1  can  say  that  the  interest  in  oor  society  is  daily  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  prospects  are,  we  shall  have  a  full  attendance  at 
our  annual  winter  meeting  atBarrytownonthe  5thof  nei^t  month. 
Hope  you  will  be  at  home  ere  the  day  arrives,  so  that  we  may  havo 
your  presence  and  ecmnsel  to  encourage  us  coiward  in  our  noble 
and  honorable  calling.  I  hope  petitions  for  an  agricultural  school 
will  pour  in  upon  our  Legislature  in  such  numbers  that  they  unil 
feel  that  we  know  our  rights j  and  are  earnest  in  our  solicitations. 

Report.  DRAimNi>MaoH[iHSir,lMniBiiEirT8,&c.  Jobh  Johnston,  Ch'it. 
The  attrition  of  Aurmers  to  theneoessity  for  draining  their  lands, 
has  been  called  pointedly  to  the  saligject  within  a  few  years,  and 
the  jpesult  has  thus  far  been  satis&ctoiy  and  profitable. 

Scarcely  a  farm  exists  but  some  part  or  portion  of  it  will  ex- 
hibit a  constantly  moist  surface,  or,  a  dry  surface  with  a  wet  sub- 
soil; in  either  ease  the  saturated  soil  naturally  generates  acids 
ii])}unous  to  our  cultivated  plants,  and  it  is  well  known  that  when 
these  saturated  soils  are  removed  and  exposed  to  warmth  by  sun- 
shine, decomposition  will  take  place,  and  the  excess  of  acid  is  de- 
stroyed, yielding' in  this  condition  a  good  manure. 

The  fiict  that  wet  soils  will  not  produce  well  developed  plants 
is  known  to  every  man  of  the  commonest  observation ;  yet  it  is  not 
•0  well  tl^der8tood  that  wet  subsoils  do  most  seriously  interfere 
with  our  farming  products.  We  would  ea^ii^tly  advise  the  farm- 
ers of  Seneca  county  to  consider  the  condition  of  all  their  fields 
more  closely,  and  not  to  be  confident  in  the  appearance  of  a  dry- 
surface  soil,  for  there  is  many  a  field  which  will  bear  the  plow, 
yet  the  crop  which  follows  is  poor,  and  the  soil  is  left  sour,  cold, 
and  unprofitable.  Such  fields  must  generally  be  left  late  in  the 
spring,  perhaps  too  late  to  work  favorably ;  and  in  the  autumn 
frosts  will  inflict  an  injury.    In  every  case,  then,  where  such  soils 
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appear,  draining  is  the  nemedy.  The  water  is  carried  off,  the  rays 
of  the  sua  are  permitted  to  act,  covunuDicatiDg  warmth,  the  air 
penetrates,  the  roots  of  our  plants  are  enabled  to  descend  and  find 
their  natural  and  proper  food:  By  the  act  of  draining,  therefore, 
many  important  benefits  are  promptly  obtained  by  the  farmer — 
hia  land  is  improved,  his  crops  are  Increased,  his  temporal  welfare 
laigely  promoted.  With  these  facts  strong  on  the  minds  of  your  com- 
mittee, they  felt  some  regret  that  no  account  or  statement  of  drains  or 
dnuning  in  the  county  had  been  presented  to  the  society.  Upon  re- 
flection, however,  they  feel  that  as  it  is  only  two  seasons  since  the 
introdaction  of  a  tile  machine  into  the  United  States,  there  has  not  per- 
haps been  time  sufficient  for  many  expensive  or  decided  expert- 
muits  of  draining ;  upon  investigation,  it  is  found  that  about 
twenty-eight  farms  in  the  county  b^ve  been  in  part  drained  witl^ 
tiles,  and  it  is  known  to  your  committee  that  in  many  cases,  a  vast 
and  decided  improvement  is  admitted  by  the  farmers.  As  a 
collateral  proof  of  the  benefits  derived  from  tile  dirains,  it  is 
aaeertained  that  during  the  first  season  after  the  importation  of 
the  tile  machine  from  England  into  this  country,  Mr.  Wh&rtenby, 
of  Waterloo,  who  became  the  proprietor,  made  and  delivered  about 
180,000  drain  tiles,  and  that  this  season  he  has  made  about  840,000 
tiles  and  pipes.  The  committee  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded 
fhem,  to  visit  the  tile  worksof  Mr.  B.  F.Whartenby,  and  were  pleased 
to  And  them  in  active  operation,  turning  out  from  two  to  three  or  four 
thousand  tiles  per  day,  according  to  their  size.  The  sheds  for 
drying  are  near  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  ranks  of  drjtng 
frames  on  each  side.  The  mill  for  preparing  the  clay  is  worked 
by  horses,  and  the  clay  is  tempered  by  the  action  of  knives,  of 
three-fourths  inch  metal,  and  so  arranged  as  to  deliver  the  clay  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  form  5,000  tiles  per  day. 

The  buildings  erecting  by  Mr.  Whartenby,  are  so  consa  acted 
that  he  can  and  does  prepare  drain  tiles  and  pottery  through  the 
winter  months,  thus  enabling  him  to  supply  the  farmers  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  they  can  open  their  trenches..  Hitherto  the  quan- 
tity made,  barely  equalled  the  demand ;  but  his  improved  works 
have  allowed  him  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  near  150,000  titles  of 
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yaVious  sizes,  which  will  probablj  equal  the  demand  for  the  le- 
mainder  of  the  season ;  we  feel  pleasore  in  stating,  that  the  tileer 
now  offered  by  Mr.  Whartenby,  at  his  Seneea  tile  works,  are  weU 
made,  smooth,  and  well  bunied. 

As  economy  in  preparing  the  trenches  is  important  to  the  far- 
mer, we  gladly  notice  the  drain  tools  manufactured  b^  J.  S.King, 
of  Romulus ;  they  are  well  made,  strong,  and  in  shapes  calculated 
to  work  with  ease,  and  thus  saying' time,  they  save  cost  of  labor. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  the  society  will  continue  to  keep  this 
impoi-tant  aid  to  the  &rmer  constantly  in  view,  until  its  biBuefits 
sHall  have  been  brought  to  the  consideration  of  every  farmer,  thai 
M  man  need  have  advantage  over  another,  except  It  be  that  one 
man  may  have  more  energy  than  another ;  let  it  be  the  stedfast  de- 
sire and  labor  of  the  society  to  point  out  facts,  to  encoun^  the 
exhibition  of  objects  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
general  improvement,  and  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  the  great- 
er'tncrease  of  wealth  in  the  county. 

The  committee  award  to  B.  F.  Whartenby  as  follows:  for Ihe 
best  machine  for  making  drain  pipes  and  tiles,  $10;  for  the  best  * 
collection"  of  tiles  anil  pipes,  $3. 


SUFFOLK. 

Report.  Edward  H.  Smith,  president. 
'*Tlie  Fair  for  1851,  was  held  at  Smithtown,  September  25th;  the 
day  was  fine,  and  a  large  concoui-se  of  people  assembled.  TTie 
entries  for  competition  far  exceeded  in  number  those  of  any  form- 
er year,  and  were  generally  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit.'  A 
large  number  of  very  fine  horses  were  presented  for  competition. 
Several  very  fine  thoi'ough-bred  Burhams  and  Devons,  with  a 
great  number  of  grade  cattle,  together  with  the  display  of  sheep, 
swine,  &c.,  made  for  us  one  of  the  very  best  shows  ever  had  in 
this  county.  I  think  the  last  fair  has  created  much  stronger  inte- 
rest in  the  success  of  the  society,  than  has  been  before  evinced 
since  its  commencement. 
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The  agricultosal  pioduots  were  very  creditable  tp  the  producers. 
In  the*  ladies  department,  there  was  ^very  much  to  call  for  strong 
tokens  of  admiration ;  in  feu^t,  every  one  appeared  inspired  with 
«r  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  duration  of  the  society.  ^ 
winter  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  premiums  on  field 
oropSy  was  held  18th  December,  '53 ;  but  one  competitor  appeare^, 
fiUuuel  L.  Thompson,  who  presented  two  samples  of  wheat,  oi^ 
of  the  Australian  variety,  with  a  yield  of  fifty-four  bushels  per 
acre,  the  other  Canada  flint,,  of  some  forty-two  or  three  bushelii 
per  acre,  either  of  which,  were  enormous  yields  for  this  coun^, 
and  to  which  w^e  awarded  the  premiums  offered.  , 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  t^ 
climate,  system  of  agriculture  pursued^  the  staple  products,  &o,.| 
as  all  these  have  been  ably  treated  on  by  my  predecessors  in  ofiSe^ ; 
I  have  only  to  say  that  we  are  rapidly  improving  in  our  manner 
of  cultivation,  and  that  far  more  interest  is  being  taken  than  here- 
to&re,  as  is  known  by  the  increase  of  our  products  in  almost  every 
branch  of  agriculture.  ^ 

The  ofiKcers  for  '52  were  elected  on  the  day  of  our  annual  faur. 
Dr.  John  R«  Rfainelander,  of  Huntington,  President^  Edward  |L 
Bryan,  of  Huntington,  Secretary ;  David  C.  Brush,  of  Huntingtop, 
\  Treasurer.  ^ 

The  following  extracts  are  from  an  address  delivered  bef9re  the 
i^cultural  Society  of  Suftblk  county,  by  Dr.  F.  TuthiU,  in  whifh 
. .  <^the  false  i^ame  of  labor  "  la  very  appropriately  noticed :. 

<^The  day  has  already  come  in  our  cities,  that  if  a  man,  s%>ut  as 
MUo  of  oM,  has  a  load  of  wood  brought  to  his  door,  and  he.real^y 
mcheB  for  the  pleasure  of  handling  it,  yet  he  must  hire  a  ^manto 
pitch  it  into  the  cellar,  while  he  stands  idly  by,  nor  so  much  as 
touch  a  stick  of  it  on  pain  of  losing. oaiite*  If  &  stout  and  vigorous 
eiiisen,  whose  muteles  swell  with  an  excess  (^strength,  has  a  load 
of  wood  lying  on  the  sidewalk^  he  may  as  well  hang  himself  up  at 
once  as  be  foolish  enough  to  save  a  dollar  and  saw  it  i^  himself; 
yet  if  the  man  ha&pttched  ItiA,  wd  thesgiate  is  down  so  that.ba 
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'  shall  not  be  seen,  we  are  not  sure  but  lie  tnaf  snw  on  till  doamsr 

day,  and  no  one  esteem  Mm  less  a  man  and  a  gentleman.    If  he 

onrry  and  tackle  his  own  horse,  or  lead  him  to  the  stable  when  he 

has  done  with  him,  he  is  nnpardonably  vulgAr.    He  woald  no 

sooner  be  canght  carrjing  a  trunk  the  lei^th  of  a  blo4Sk  to  an 

omnibus,  than  stealing  a  body  from  a  grave-yard ;  yet  he  will 

boast  among  his  friends  of  the  enormous  weiglit  he  earries  in  tHe 

gymnasium,  having  paid  the  fee  of  thirty  ddllars  a  year  for  the 

privilege.    Aiid  his  friends  applaud  his  gymnastic  expenditure  as 

wise  and  exceedingly  Judicious,  ^tat  sure,'  they  say,  <  how  can  a 

man  live  without  exercise  T    In  short,  labor,  that  promises  tiie 

end  of  economy,  is  an  abominable  thing ;  that  which  advertises  their 

^imbecility  is  a  source  of  pride.    These  sofl-honded  gentry  may  be 

'  our  sons  and  brothers,  but  we  fimcy  they  must  at  times  ieel  asham- 

'  ed  of  our  common  father,  old  Adam,  who  farmed  it  in  Paradise.'' 

Report  of  Edward  H.  Smith  in  answer  to  eirculair  of  Preddenl. 
w    Dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  give  the  followiilg 
account  of  our  agriculture.    The  chief  prodmt  of  our  county  Is  In- 
dian corn ;  the  usual  manner  of  cultivation  is  to  turn  over  the 
frass  sward  in  the  spring;  plant  it  in  hills  from  8^   to  4} 
feet  apart ;  manure  from  the  hogpen,  applied  in  the  hill,  fircm 
'  which  the  average  yield  on  good  fiurms  may   be  set  down  at 
fifty  bushels  per  acre,  though  much  larger  quantities  are  yearly 
.  raised,   (by  a  more  thorough   system  of  agriculture   than   is 
'generally  practiced  here,)   reaching  as  high  as  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.     The  succeeding  spring  the  field  is  somW 
with  oats,  and'  it  has   been   customary  within  the   last  few 
years  to  apply  a  light  top  dressing  of  guano  or  bone-dust,  (say  100 
pounds  of  the  former,  er  ten  or  fiibcen  bushels  of  the  latter  per 
«cre,)  ineroasing  the  yield,  l§iey  amply  repay  the  eost,  and  leave 
the  land  in  ^a  good  st^  kft  tlie  sucaeeding  crop.    Th^  oat  stqhble 
r  is  turned  under  in  the  fall  and  soiTn  wJAh  wheat  or.rye,  and.  laid 
down  with  glass  seed*    This  is  juucb  tlie  mi^st  expensive  part  of 
<  our  sifstem  of  agriculturei  a  laige  outlay  Is  required  for  manure^ 
,  and  the  return  froln  the  whecLt  crop  falls  far  short  of  remunei'atiQg 
't  the  farmer ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  this  expense  should  be  in- 
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enrred  to  put  the  land  in  a  fit  state  for  the  hay  crop^  from  which 
we  usually  receiye  a  laq;e  and  ahnndant  yield.  Our  ayerage  yield 
of  wheat  will  not  often  reach  higher  than  20  bushels  per  acre, 
(hough  there  are  instances  of  ebormous  yield.  Mr.  Samuel  O. 
Thompson,  of  Brookhaven,  laisedi  the  past  year,  900  budiels  c^. 
wheat  from  sixteen  acres.  Capt.  Chas.  D.  Hallock,  a  pear  neigh* 
bor,  raised,  from  2^  acres,  110  bushels.  And  several  o^er  of  our 
farmers  in  this  vicinity,  have  had«a  yield  of  over  40  bushels  per 
|Mre.  These  must  be  considered  laige  for  our  county,  and  could 
not  have  been  reached  without  a  very  thorough  sjrstem  of  agricul^ 
ture.  The  above  will  tend  to  show  the  fact  that  much  more  atteiu 
tion  is  being  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  that  we  am 
yearly  increasing  in  our  agricultural  products.  What  the  actual 
increase  has  been  the  last  season  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  have  no 
doubt  it  is  large,  though  we  have  labored  under  great  disadvan- 
tages in  consequence  of  the  severe  drought  which  has  so  g^ieraUy 
pervaded  the  coimtry. 

Much  more  attention  is  being  paid  than  formerly  to  improving 
the  breeds  of  stoclc..  We  have  some  fine  herds  of  thorough  bred 
animals,  but  the  most  of  oiur  stoelc  are  a  cross  of  the  Durham  and 
native,  of  which  we  have  many  very  fine  animals.  Mr.  Becar,  a 
near  neighbor  of  miney  has  imported,  within  the  last  year,  a  num- 
ber of  irery  fine  Short-horns  from  the  celebrated  Bates'  herd,  whidh^ 
vriU  go  far  to  improve  the  stock  in  this  vicinity.  As  to  our  horseSi 
we  claim  that  they  are  second  to  none  in  the  country.  Our  she^. 
and  swine  are  also  of  a  superior  character. 


SULLIVAN. 
Befo&t.  Lotah  SMrra,  PBCsy^anr. 
The  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  at  Monticello,  in  October ;  th^. 
attendance  large.  The  first  day  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
articles  exhibited.  The  annual  address  the  second  day,  bythi^ 
Hon.  William  B.  Wright,  was  an  able  production,  listened  to  by  a 
lai^  and  respectable  audience  with  deep  interest.  -  . 
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The  display  of  hoisea  was  superior  to  any  piie^ioos  exhibitioiL 
Neat  cattle,  excellent  in  quality,  though  less  in  number  than  usual ; 
of  sheep  and  swine,  the  show  was  <»editable ;  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, the  display  unusually  good;  in  .the  domestic  department  the 
exhibition  was  highly  creditable  to  the  ladies  of  the  county. 

'  At  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  17,  the  following  awards  were 
made  on  field  crops :     ^  * 

To  H.  R.  Ludingtqn,  the  first  premium  on  buckwheat  i 
quantity,  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre ;  excellent  quality ;  no  ma- 
nure used ;  seed,  half  bushel  per  acre ;  raised  on  meadow  ground 
Inroken  up/ 

To  Lotan  Smith,  the  first  premium  on  oats;  quantity^  six- 
ty-six bushels  per  acre ;  rdsed  on  com  stubble ;  no  manure  used; 
cost  of  production,  $15.43  per  acre;  value  of  crop,  $38;  net 
jlirofit,  122.57  per  acre. 

To  Joseph  Lounsbuiy,  second    premium  on  oats;   quantity 
eighty-two  bushels,  from  one  acre  and  eighty-three  rods;  raised  diT 
eom  stubble ;  seed,  three  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre. 

To  Joseph  Huntington,  third  premium  on  oats;  quantity, 
fifty-four  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre;  cost  of  cultivation  $11 ; 
value  of  crop,  |27.25. 

The  season  has  been  a  very  bad  one  for  the  raising  of  good 
crops,  on  account  of  drought,  and  the  day  for  exhibition  being  very 
inclement^  has  prevented  any  further  or  greater  exhibition  of  grain 
«ogs.  .     , 

OJicerSy  1852. — ^President,  Lotan  Smith ;  Secretary,  Gad  Wales; 
Treasurer,  Richard  Oakley ;  eleven  vice  presidents,  and  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  six  members. 

Report  of  Lotan  Smith,  President,  in  answer  to  President's  cir- 
cular  : 

Dear  Sir— Tours  of  the  4th  inst.,  came  to  hand,  in  reply  to  your 
eight  inquiries  if  I  thought  I  could  get  information  from  different 
towns  in  the  county,  I  would  request  it  through  the  press,  but 
I  have  so  often  asked  for  agricultural  statistics  that  I  conclude  it 
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is  of  no  use,  for  I  am  satisfied  I  shdl  liare  t6  widt  a  long  time 
without  gettii^  any  infonnation  on  the  subject,  therefore  I  will  try 
to  answer  your  questions  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

1st.  Tou  ask  what  is  the  chief  products  of  your  county  1  I  an- 
swer,  it  is  butter ;  next  to  that  is  raising  stock,  hbOa  neat  cattle 
and  horses. 

2nd.  The  increase  or  decrease  this  yearl  On  account  of  the 
excessive  drought  this  season,  there  has*  not  been  as  much  butter 
made  as  usual,  I  am  unable  to  say  what  would  be  the  per  cent^, 
but  I  think  it  might  be  set  down  at  one-tenth,  it  will  most  proba- 
bly, fall  below  that  I  should  mention  that  this  county  has  fiir- 
nished  in  former  years,  a  large  number  of  beef  cattle,  that  have 
been  drove  into  Orange  Co.,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  New*York 
market;  I  believe  this  season  ther^  has  been  a  very  few,  probably 
not  a  fifth  of  foioner  years.  I  may  as  well  state  here,  that  the 
principal  grain  crops  that  are  raised  in  this  county,  are  rye,  oats, 
buckwheat,  corn,  &c.,  those  crops  do  well  here  except  corn,  that 
is  rather  an  uncertain  crop  unless  the  season  is  favorable,  then  we 
get  a  good  crop  and  of  excellent  quality ;  wheat  is  but  little  raised ; 
rye  is  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  better  this  season  than  last;  oais 
are  ten  per  cent,  bett^  than  last  season ;  com  is  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  below  last  year,  very  little  sound;  buckwheat  about  twenty 
ptt  cent,  below  last  year,  although  it  fell  below  the  standard  last 
year;  hay  is  an  average  crop  in  quantity,  but  superior  in /quality. 
I  have  no  means  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres  de- 
voted to  the  above  named  articles,  if  they  are  not  to  be  fi>und  in 
the  census.  The  4th  proposition  is  answered  in  the  above  as  well 
as  I  am  able. 

5th.  The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  aciea  uitder 
taiage  for  all  purpose?  The  increase  is  large,  Hiere  is  a  large 
number  of  acres  cleared  oif  every  year  and  put  under  tillage,  of 
,the  number  I  have  no  estimate,  but  I  think  it  may  be  safely  set 
down  at  600  a  year. 

6th.  The  increase  or  diminution  in  thentimber  of  animals,  stock 
and  the  improvement  in  breeds?  There  has  been  a  considerable 
tincjrease  in-nnmlx^  in  neat  cattle  add  horses,  how  great  I  aiming 
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able  to  flaj,  bnt  it  te  conaidfinble.  A  great  improvement  has  been 
made  fi>r  the  last  few  years  in  the  quali^  of  stock  and  horses. 
The  Devon  eattle  seem  to  be  most  popular  with  our  graders,  th^ 
are  not  so  large  as  the  Durham,  but  much  finer,  and  command  a 
better  price  as  well  as  a  readier  market;  for  working  cattle,  when 
they  are  well '  matched,  they  will  readily  command  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  dollars  more  than  other  breeds.  As  to  the  improve- 
ment in  horses,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say ;  there  is  an  evident 
improvement  in  horses,  but  as  to  what  particulars  I  can  hardly 
say,  most  of  the  good  stock  have  been  got  from  stallions  owned  in 
adjoining  oounti^.  Of  tliese  there  is  a  variety.  The  Mambrinos 
stand  high,  also  the  Wild  Airs.  The  Mambrinos  are  heavy,  com- 
pact, well-built  horses,  and  some  are  very  &st.  The  WUd  Ain 
are  a  lighter  built  horse,  finer  in  the  limb,bttt  a  better  foot.  Of  the 
other  Idnds  of  st6ck  they  are  better  qualified  for  the  larm  or  team. 
By  way  of  digression  I  would  Just  say  that  I  tlilnk  that  a  horse  whose 
stock  was  well  established  as  combining  size,  symmetry,  endoranoe, 
and  speed,  would  find  an  excellent  stand  here. 

In  she^^  fi>i:  the  last  few  years  tidere  lias  been  a  laq;e  decrease. 
I  think  I  hazard  nothing  in  setting  it  down  at  fifty  and  perhaps 
•eventy  per  cent  la  former  years  almost  every  firmer  kept  a 
ilock  of  sheep ;  but  now  there  is  not  mor^  than  one  to  eight  or  ten 
In  form^  years.  They  are  now  raised  chidly  fi>r  butchering,  and 
nearly  all  the  wool  is  used  up  by  the  fiurmer  for  stocking  yam. 
No  clolh  of  any  coasequence  made  at  home*  In  the  breeds  these 
is  a  decided  improvement.  The  South-down  have  the  prefiurenoe 
for  mutton  and  wool,  though  the  Bakewell  are  the  laq;e8t.,  Theve 
are  very  few  if  any  fine  wool  sheep  in  the  county. 

7.  The  increase,  diminution,  or  absence  <^  scientific  attention 
to  fitrm  cultivation.  In  answer  to  this  questkm,  I  would  say  ,4n  the 
first  place,  that  the  interest  is  on  the  increase.  Infi>rmation  is  ea- 
4Mgerly  sought  afteor  by  many  of  our  farmers  in  agricultural  works, 
and  the  subject  is  tal  ked  about  much  mote  than  formerly ;  some  hate 
come  U>  the  conclusioii  already  thai  unless  science  is  applied  to 
practical  farming,  success  can  hardly  be  expected.  Many  arebq;in- 
aing  to  ¥eel  the  necessity  of  having  analysis  made  of  their  soil.    I 
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regret  eomplatnts  hare  been  made  that  their  floil  is  wearing  out,  and 
Ibr  someieaaoti  the  soil  does  not  prodnee  as  usoal,  and  that  manure 
does  not  seem  to  raise  it  as  it  once  did.  The  oat  crop  was  one  of  the 
most  sore  and  productiye  crops  in  oar  comity,  but  afte^  raising  a  few 
crops,  the  soil  seems  to  be  exhausted  and  worn  out.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  made  in  regard  to  this  crop.  It  seems  to 
leave  the  ground  heavy  and  hard,  and  appears  to  become  wet. 
Fowsomeof  our  farmers  have  eome  to  the  eoncltision  that  this 
erop  is  not  doing  what  they  once  thought  it  did,  but  in  fiiet 
and  truth,  that  the  oat  had  exhausted  it  of  some  peculiar  element 
that  was  producing  the  mischief.  This  same  thing  is  true  also  of 
some  other  crops,  but  not  to  the  same  degree.  There  are  inangr 
here  who  are  very  anxious  to  have  an  agricultural  survey  made  in 
our  county,  and  analyses  made  of  our  soil. 

8.  The  int^reased,  diminished,  or  8tati<»ary  value  of  ftfmaf 
For  the  last  ten  years  land  has  increased  In  value  noderatelji 
but  the  increased  value  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  more  than 
iH  ten  years  before.  This  is  accounted  for  partly  fiK>m  the  &et 
that  there  has  been«  conriderableof  wild  land  where  theijr  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  to  lumbering,  imd  the  peeling  of  bark.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  large  tanneries  in  this  'county,  as  you  will 
see  by  refeiting  to  the  last  census.  Knee  the  commencement  of 
our  agricultural  society  there  is  a  very  evident  improvement  in 
fiirming,  «nd  there  are  many  of  our  farmers  receiving  benefit  indl-* 
rectly,  although  they  are  not  members  themselves.  To  illnstratei 
I  will  give  you  one  example.  There  were  a  few  good  farmers  in 
a  neighborhood  together,  and  concluded  to  have  a  society  of  thebr 
own  without  its  costing  them  anything.  Some  time  after  our 
county  Ikir  was  held,  one  of  these  men  called  on  me  when  I  wis 
passing  by  to  see  his  crop  of  com,  which  I  readily  c<»Dplied  with, 
when  he  related  the  fact  I  am  stating ;  but,  said  he,  we  are  ail 
beat,  and  that  badly.  Thus  you  see  that  competitioil  is  provoked 
outside  of  the  society.  I  eduld  glVe  you  many  rfmikr  examples) 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  1  will  add  that  root  crops  are  highly  priiid 
here.  Turnips  are  raised  to  considerable  extent  for  feeding  cattle ; 
the  flat  turnip  is  not  used  of  late  years,  though  there  are  large 
quantities  of  rata  bagas  raised. 
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.  This  county  wits  formef  I7  erne  of  the  best  eoimtles  in  the  State 
for  raising  potatoes ;  the  land  yielded  very  large  crops  with  vety 
little  attention  or  cultivation,  and  those  of  the  finest  quality,  bat 
of  late  years  this  crop  has  greatly  dinunished,  most  of  the  former 
varieties  that  were  raised  here  have  rotted  and  disappeared  from 
amongst  us,  but  we  have  a  variety  that  has  been  raised  here  with 
very  little  loss  since  about  1840,  called  the  Tarn  potato,  for  par- 
ticular reference  see  Transactions  of  1848,  page  571.  This  crop 
still  continues  as  good  as  in  former  years,  I  have  not  had  a  bushel 
affected  with  the  rot  in  five  or  six  years,  although  I  raise  several 
hundred  bushels  every  year ;  these  potatoes  require  to  be  planted 
early  and  generally  grow  till  frost  comes. 

% 
Lastsumm^I  received  a  letter  from  you,  requesting  sampta 

'  of  mineral,  or  any  o&er  curious  production ;  I  advertised  for  them 
,  in  both  our  county  ))apers,  and  certainly  expected  something  te 
haive  forwarded  to  the  State  Fair.    I  had  a  right  to  expect  it,  fiur 
the  fact  is  we  have  several  minerals  in  the  county,  viz :  lead  of  a 
very  fine  quality ,also  manganic,  is  found  in^several  places  inour 
own  neighborhood ;  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  some  to  send  to  the 
'Steto  museum.    Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm. 
The  same  feeling  of  inteiest  still  existe  as  formerly ;  we  hope  to 
'  see  that  subject  &irly  brought  before  our  L^islature  next  winter. 
In  i^ard  to  the  agricultural  survey  and  analysis  of  soils  in  the  dif- 
,  fonsnt  counties  in  the  State,  I  hope  to  see  this  accomplished  without 
delay.    This!  consider  of  great  importance  to  all  classes;  in  fact^I 
know  of  noOung  that  ti&e  State  can  assist  to  accomplish  better  th^ 
'this,and  why  shall  we  delay  seimportantamatterl  Thepl^Isug- 
gested  to  you  I  think  will  answer,  if  a  better  cannot  be,foun4; 
Situated  as  you  are,  tkcB^  is  no  person  that  I  know  of  so  well  cal- 
culated to  bring  it  properly  befoie  the  people  as  yourself  j  I  hope 
to' hear  frtmi  you  on  this  subject  again.    I  should  have  mentioned 
in  ito  proper  place,  that  our  native  cattle  are  prefeixed^  by  our 
ftmers  for  dairy  purposes. 
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ULSTEB. 
Report.     R.  A.  Chipp,  treasurer. 
T  am  unable  to  give  you  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  sodety,  as  that  matter  does  not  devolve  upon  me  in  myoffi- ' 
oial  capacity;  but  I  can  say,  that  its  affairs  are  highly  prosperous, 
and  that  the  result  of  the  last  fair  indicated  a  decided  improve- 
ment upon '  previous  exhibitions^  and  that  its  finances  are  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

Officers^  1852.— Richard  Hardenbergh,  Tuthill,  President;  Pe- 
t«r  Crispell,  jr.,  Hurley;  William  H.  Trumpbour,  Saugerties;  Jo- 
seph Arnold,  Arnoldton ;  Philip  JHoombeck,  Accord,  Vice  Presi- 
dents; S.  8.  Hommel,  Kingston,  Recording  Secretary;  William 
Cockbum,  Kingston,  Gorresponding Secretary ;  R.  A.  Chipp,  King-* 
ston,  Treasurer. 


WASHINGTON. 
LeRoy  Mowry,  Recording  secretary. 
The  eleventh  Annual  Pair  and  Cattle  Show  of  Washington 
County,  was  held  at  South  Hartford  on  the  17th  and  18th  days  of ' 
September.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  attendance  larger  than 
last  year.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  stock 
and  the  varioi^  articles  offered  for  premiums.  The  display  of 
cattle  was  not  as  good  as  the  year  previous,  owing  somewhat  to 
the  location  of  the  fkir,  the  farmers  in  that  town  being  toostly  en- 
gaged in  sheep  husbandry.  The  show  in  that  department  was  un- 
umally  large,  and  consisted  of  a  greater  variety  of  breeds  than  we 
have  heretofore  had  on  exhibition.  The  following  breeds  were 
represented  in  great  purity  of  blood,  namely,  theMerinos,  Saxons, 
Bakewells,  Leicestershires  and  South-downs.  The  show  of  De- 
von stock  was  the  best  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Although  but 
recently  Introduced  into  our  county,  they  seem  to  be  growing  in 
favor  and  importance,  and  are  destined,  we  think,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  become  great  favorites  amongst  our  farmers. 
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The  committee  on  DeTons,  Hon.  David  SUl  chairman,  made  the 
foUowing  report : 

^^This  breed  of  cattle  has  bat  very  recently  been  introdneed  into 
onr  coaqty,  A  few  were  exhibited  at  our  fair  for  ihe  first  time 
last  fall.  We  cannot  speak  of  them  from  any  experience  either  in 
feeding  or  breeding  them.  They  come  among  ns,  however,  with  a 
good  reputation,  and  it  is  claimed  for  them  by  those  farmers  who 
have  raised,  fed  and  worked  them  as  oxen,  that  their  beautiful 
uniform  dark  red  color,  and  extraordinary  activity  and  quiekness 
in  the  yoke,  give  them  a  preference  over  all  others  as  working 
cattle;  that  thqr  are  a  hardy  race,  of  easy  keep,  thriving  on  pas- 
tures which  would  not  sustain  large  and  ^heavy  animals,-  and  that 
the  cows  yield  as  muck  butter  and  cheese  in  proportion  to  the  milk 
as  any  other  breed.  To  the  gentlemen  who  have,  at  considerable 
expense,  introda<^  them,  much  credit  is  due ;  they  are  entitled 
to  our  thanks  and  good  prices  for  their  spare  stock.  Our  fanners; 
are  now  famished  with  an  opportunity  of  trying  them  as  a  dis- 
tinct breed,  or  by  crossing  with  Durhams  or  Natives.  Your  com- 
mittee notice,  wifli  much  satisfaction,  the  gTo\^ing  interest  which 
is  manifested  among  a  great  portion  of  the  fitrmers  of  the  counQr, 
with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  their  farm  stock,  and  are  pleas- 
ed to  see  that  they  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  their  old  iashioned, 
narrow,  thin-hipped,  slab  sided  animals,  but  have  resolved  to  turn 
them  off  and  substitute  the  beautiful  Durhams  and  Deyons  in  their 
stead." 

The  show  of  horses  was  large,  and  was  divided  into  three 
classes,  in  all  which  were  to  be  found  superior  and  valuable  speci- 
mens and  breeds  of  this  noble  animals  The  breeds  now  distin- 
guished as  the  Morgans  and  Black  Hawks  have  recently  be^ 
introduced  into  our  county,  and  no  doubt  will  prove  with  us  as 
they  have  in  other  sections  of  the  State,  and  Union,  a  valuable 
cross  on  our  fine  mares.  The  Morgans  are,  without  doubt,  a  most 
valuable  breed  of  horses /or  all  toork,  as  aU  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  merits  are  ready  to  admit.  In  Wa]pole,New*Hampsire, 
where  the  old  Gifford  Morgan  died,  the  stock  has  been  in  high, 
repute  for  many  years^  and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proved. 
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and  all  admit  that  the  progenj  of  the  old  horse  pofidiess  all  the 
good  qualities  of  any  stock ,  without  a  single  vice.  In  this  State, 
we  are  told  that  as  a  general  thing,  the  Moirgans  lack  size;  but  to 
that  objection,  the  New  Hampshire  man  will  reply  that  what  they 
want  In  size,  is  more  than  made  up  in  grit  and  acHon*  It  must  be 
admitted  that  they  possess  three  very  important  qualifications, 
viz.,  great  trotting  powers,  unrivalled  courage,  and  excellent  bot- 
tom. They  have  good  proportions,  fine  action,  united  wit)i  great 
traotability  and  gentleness  of  disposition — and  what  is  more  im- 
portant than  all  other  considerations  for  the  farmer  and  breeder, 
as  soon  as  they  become  old  enough  tor  service,  they  command  big ; 
prices,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  have  raised  this  breed  of 
horses,  that  they  mature  early,  and  will  endure  as  much  at  five 
years  old  as  ordinary  horses  will  at  seven. 

The  origin  of  this  celebrated  breed  of  horses  is  as  follows.  They 
are  descended  from  a  liorse  called  the  Justin  Moi^n,  who  waff 
foaled  in  1793,  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Justin  Morgan  was  sired  by 
True  Brltton,  or  Beantiibl  Bay,  and  True  Brition  was  sired  by  the 
imported  horse  Traveller.  The  dam  of  Justin  Morgan  was  of  the 
Wild-jHr  breed.  The  original  horse  of  this  breed  was  imported 
by  Mr.  Delancy,  of  Long  Island,  his  stock  proving  so  fine  on  iHal 
that  he  was  aft^war^s  taken  badk  to  England.  The  Justin  Mor- 
gan, sired  four  horses  tiiiat  were  kept  for  stallions.  These  were 
called  the  "  Revenge,"  who  died  at  tweiity-foUr ;  the  «  Sherman 
Morgan,"  who  died  at  twenty-six ;  the  "  Woodbury  Horse,"  who 
died  at  twenty-two ;  and  the  "  Chelsea  Horse,"  or  *«  Bulrush  Mor- 
gan," who  died  at  thirty.  The  celebrated  <<  Genu  Gittord  Mjoif^an," 
was  sired  by  the  <<  Woodbury  or  Burbank  Morgan,"  and  his  gnmd^ 
sire  was  th6  old  <<  Justin  McM-gan."  The  dam  of  the  Gifford  Mor^ 
gan  was  also  descended  from  the  old  Justin  Morgan. .  Gifford  Mor* 
gan  died  in  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  at  the  stable  of  Benjamin 
Gates,  in  the  year  1850,  aged  about  twenty-two  years.  The 
Gifford  Morgan  possessed  one'temarkable  trait,  and  that  was  the 
great  uniformity  with  which  he  stamped  his  stock,  and  through 
them  upon  his  descendants,  the  fine,  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Mor- 
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gaii  race.  I  have  been  somewbat  lengthj  in  my  remarks  aboat 
Morgan  horses,  thinking  flie  subject  might  possess  some  interest 
to  the  readers^of  your  Transaetions. 

In  relation  to  field  crops,  the  number  of  competitors  for  premi- 
ums was  not  as  large  as  we  could  wish,  nor  are  our  yields  as  abun- 
dant as  they  should  be  in  a  county  so  lai^Iy  agricultural,  and, 
embracing  as  it  does,  so  many  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  soil- 
I  transmit,  herewith,  a  few  of  our  reports  on  crops  awarded  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  society ;  not  that  I  think  they  possess  any 
great  merit,  but  because  I  think  it  well  for  every  county  in  the 
State  to  report  progiess  to  the  parent  society,  and  thi&B  endeavor 
to  stimulate  and  enlighten  eadi  other  in  the  great  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture. 

>  Indian  Com.— First  premium  was  awarded  to  A.  F.  Cramer, 
Middle  Granville,  raised  on  one  acre,  68  bushels.  Second  premi- 
um was  awarded  to  A.  WUlard,  Hartford,  62|  bushels  per  acre. 

Fotatoes. — Jacob  Bump,  plowed  20th  April,  and  planted  flie 
same  week,  five  bushels  small  Carter  potatoes  to  the  acre,  hoed 
twice,  cultivator  first  time,  and  plowed  the  second  $  yield,  200 
bushels  per  acre. 

04/f.~A.  F.  Cramer,  Middle  Granville,  54^  bushels  per  acre. 

Spring  iDAeo^.— Spencer  Chapman,  31 1|  bushels  per  acre. 

Csrroif . — ^A.  F.  Cramer,  ^  acre,  202^  bushels. 

In  concluding  my  report,  I  would  say  that  at  11  o'clock  of  the 
Second  d  Ay,  the  plowing  match  came  off.  There  was  but  few  com- 
petitors, but  the  work  was  all  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
'£he  exercises  of  the  afternoon  w^e  commenced  by  an  appropri- 
ate prayer  by  fhe  resident  dei^man.  The  president  then  intro- 
duced to  the  society  and  the  farmers  of  Washington  county.  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  of  Yale  College;  his  address  was  piactieal  and  theo- 
retical, and  addressed  to  the  candid  judgment  of  every  tiller  of  the 
soil.  It  was  a  fine  production,  and  worthy  of  its  learned  author; 
it  was  filled  with  practical  hints,  and  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention  by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience.    <<  Practice 
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•nd  Theory,"  said  tlie  teamed  piofeeaor,  ^^rnust  go  together^  and  it 
is  their  close  eonnectlon  that  I  am  advocating  before  you  to.day. 
I  do  not  Gome  and  say  to  these  experienced  farmers  about  me^that 
I  could  take  their  fhrms  and  carry  on  every  department  of  work 
better  than  they.  If  I  attempted  this,  the  conseauence  would  cer* 
tainly  be  a  fidloie  t&t  want  of  that  practical  every  day  experiencis 
of  details  which  is  absolnlely  esseiitiBl.  Bui  I  do  ttothing  of  the 
kind*;  my  business  is  to  point  out  the  connections  of  your  practical 
views  with  science,  to  find  wliere  are  the  points  on  whkh  science 
can  aid  you.  The  seiedtifle  man  lias  it  for  his  veeation  to  study 
the  composition  of  tlie  seil,  of  the  jflant,  of  the  aidibal,  of  manures ; 
to  learn  what  ne  the  links  which  coaneet  fhem  together ;  what  aiv 
the  law£  of  the  changes  and  transformation  wUck  occur  amo^g 
them.  Every  flict  that  he  ascertains  in  his  researches,  is  a  direct 
benefit  to  the  farmer,  because  it  gives  him  increased  power  in.  the 
various  departments  of  Us  b^istness." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  a  resolution  Wfs  passed  unan|- 
jDously,  that  Prof.  Norton  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  ad- 
dress Ibr  publication)  which  r^uest  he  complied  with,  and  it  was 
published  in  most  of  the  newspap^ps  of  the  county,  which  gave  it 
a  wide  and  extended  cirei^datlon.  The  professor,  by  his  geqtlje- 
manly  address  and  unostentatious  loaiiners,  has  won  for  himself 
golden  pinions  with  tbefanaers  of  Washington  county,  and  should 
he  ever  visit  us  again  on  a  like  or  oo  any  other  occasion,  1  bespeak 
for  him  a  warm  reception. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Society  was  held  at  South  Hartford, 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  December,  at  which  the  subject  of  a  per- 
manent location  of  our  fiur  for  ten  years  was  thoroughly  diseusted. 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  tiie  second  Tuesday  of  February,  when 
the  probability  is  it  will  be  decided  to  hold  our  future  fairs  ana 
cattle  shows  at  some  permanent  place ;  and  buildings  and  enclo- 
sures will  be  erected  for  that  purpose  by  the  town  where  th^  society 
shall  decide  to  locate. 

[Ag.  Trans.  1899.]  41 
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The  followiivg  hudmI  penons  were  eketed  <>ffieet8of  the  sociefy 
Ibr  the  ensQii^  year : 

Presidenti  John  M.  Stereinon,  OHmbiidge;  i  Viee-Piesideots^ 
OonnespoiidiDff  Sectetaiy,  Milo  IngidUbee,  South  Hart£ml  -,  Reooid- 
hif  Secretarj,  LeRoj  Mowiy,  Greenwich ;  Treasurar,  Ahim  El- 
dridge,  North  White6red[,and  an  MceeotiTeeoauiiitteeof  onefkon 
(xach  town ;  all  which  lespectfiillj  rahmitted. 

Report  ct  Le  Rof  Mowiy,  in  aoeWer  to  cLrenlar  of  President. 

In  answer  to  the  flrat  qneefion :  What  is  the  diief  product  of 
foot  coontyt  The  ptodneta  of  oar  eoonty  are  of  bo  mixed  and 
varied  a  charaotor,  that  I  am  seareely  able  to  answer  tout  qnes- 
tlon ;  r je,  com  and  oatB  are  all  rery  generally  raised  by  most  of 
enr  fanners,  but  I  should  liiink  Jkdiait  com  mi|^t  be  called  the 
«  chief  product." 

2nd.  Its  increase  or  decrease  this  year?  The  eom  enp  in 
Washington  Co.  is  a  light  crop,  owing  to  early  frosts,  fhll  one  qnar* 
ter  of  our  crop^dld  not  come  to  maturity. 

3rd.  The  estimated  number  of  acres  deyoted  to  this  prodoct^ 
with  the  quantity  and  qualities  pvodncedl  I  am  not  able  to  form 
any  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  cultme 
of  this  important  crop,  but  I  should  Judge  it  would  not  Tsry  much 
from  one-third  of  all  the  land  taken  up  from  year  to  year  for  cul- 
tivation; the  quantity  produced,  I  should  say  would  not  much 
exceed  on  the  average,  25  bnsh.  the  acre ;  the  quality  this  year  is 
generally  inferior,  but  the  early  planted,  and  that  grown  on  quick 
warm  soil,  is  of  good  quality  and  sound. 

4th.  The  condition  generally  of  other  important  products  1  Our 
other  agricultural  products  are  rye,  oats,  wool,  butter  and  cheese, 
fiax  is  also  becoming  an  important  crop  with  us ;  our  farmers  are 
also  beginning  to  raise  wheat  again ;  this  crop  is  uncommonly  fine, 
and  yield  good.  The  general  condition  of  all  the  important  crops 
in  our  county  the  past  season,  is  more  than  an  average  yield,  if  we 
except  com. 

5th.  The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  acres  under  till- 
age for  all  purposes  1  The  number  of  acres  under  tillage  for  off 
fwposes  exceeds  that  of  any  past  year,  from  the  laot  that  owners 
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of  flax  mills  have  oflei^d  high  prices  for  the  use  of  land  in  our 
eounty  for  the  raising  of  flax.  They  have  paid  from  nine  to  eleven 
dollars  an  acre  for  the  use  of  land  after  it  was  prepared  to  receive 
the  seed,  which  induced  many  farmers  to  break  up  land  that  would 
hav(  otherwise  remained  to  grass ;  as  nmnu&etories  increase  fijr 
Workiiig  this  prodiielin  our  own  county,  this  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  crops  which  the  farmer  can  raise,  if  it 
18  not  already. 

6th.  The  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of  animal  stock, 
with  the  improvement  in  breeds  ]  I  ihink  there  has  been  a  gradu- 
al increase  in  the  number  of  animal  stock,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
^Ugjk  prices  pdd  for  beef  for  the  last  two  years.  I  am,  howevet, 
•orry  to  say,  that  there  is  hot  that  attention  paid  to  the  improve 
Bent  in  breeds  of  animals  that  there  should  be;  you  will,  indeed) 
find  in  many  parts  of  our  county,  a  sprinkling  of  the  Durham, 
and  occasionally  a  fine  animal ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
a  thorough  bred  animal  Of  that  stock  owned  In  the  county,  what  yew 
mid  tnytelf  would  call  thorough  hred.  We  have  many  good  animals 
presented  at  our  fairs  that  the  owners  will  tell  you  drefuU^hlood  ; 
bnt  when  you  ask  Aem  for  a  pedigree,  they  cannot  produce  it 
As  to  Devons,  I  can  speak  with  more  satisfaction;  I  am  myself 
engaged  in  rearing  that  breed  of  stock,  and  have  spared  neither 
pains  nor  money  to  get  the  best  bred  stock  in  the  country ;  and 
intend  to  have  all  my  animals  as  thorough  bred  as  flesh  and  blood 
will  make  them.  But  I  cannot  say  that  my  efforts  thus  fiur  to  in- 
troduce this  stock  have  been  crowned  with  that  success  in  Hbft 
way  of  sales,  that  I  expected  when  I  started  in  the  enterprise. 
Hotwithatanding  the  stock  takes  well  in  the  county,  and  farmeiv 
are  desirous  of  getting  into  the  breed,  yet,  when  you  come  to  ask 
them  SO  or  75  dollars  Ibr  a  good  yearling,  tfiey  admire  your  ani- 
nialsi  and  eommend  your  public  spirit,  and  take  time  to  think 
about  it;  but  I  do  not  despair,  that  cattle  breeders  in  old  Wash- 
ington will  yet  be  lully  remunerated  for  their  efforts  in  ^ideavoi^ 
ing  to  Introduce  high  blooded  animals  in  the  county.  I  think  I 
can  discover  already,  a  growing  taste  for  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect, and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  our  county  will 
awake  to  her  true  interests  in  this  matter.    More  attention  hsp 
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been  paid  to  the  breeding  of  horses  than  anj  other  stoek.  I  have 
within  the  last  year  goAe  to  mnch  expense  to  inttodnce  into  our 
county  the  Morgan  stock  of  horses.  I  hare  mow  on  my  Ikrm  tv» 
breeding  mares,  a  yearling  colt,  and  a  young  three  year  old  stnd^ 
all  sired  by  the  celebrated  General  Giflbrd  Morgan,  and  from  in^ 
blood  mares,  which  will  in  time,  give  ns  a  start  in  that  raliiabk 
^tock  of  horses  for  all  work. 

7th.  The  increase,  or  decrease,  or  absence  of  scientific  attention  to 
fkrm  caltivation  1  Scientific  fanning,  I  think,  is  rec^ring  moit 
attention  with  ns  every  year ;  bat  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  ai^ 
really  practical  scientific  farmei^  |  by  that  I  mean,  men  who  ta]» 
ftbe  pains  and  have  ability  to  analyse  their  soils,  and  who  know  to 
a  certahity  the  component  parts  of  all  their  manures ;  and  yet 
how  vastly  important  it  is,  that  we  should  all  possess  this  infonna- 
dion  to  be  completely  sciccessllil  in  our  calling. 
'  8th.  Tile  increased,  diminished,  or  stationary  vainc  of  farms! 
The  value  of  farms  in  our  county,  for  tihe  last  ten  years,  has  beca 
comparatively  uniform.  If  there  has  been  any  increase  in  their 
value,*  it  is  owing  more  to  investments  in  buildings,  than  to  a  U|^ 
^r  state  of  cnltivation,  or  inercased  production. 


WAYNE. 
Beport.  Stephen  Htde,  paEsiDENT. 
Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  State  Fair  to  us,  and  the  nniver 
tal  desire  of  our  ooramnnity  to  attend  its  exhibition,  there  was  hat 
tme  Fair  held  in  our  connty  this  fiill,  and  not  two  as  in  some  pt^ 
VIous  years.  This  was  held  at  Lyons,  on  the  23,  84th,  and  25tfc 
if  September,  and  the  agriculturists  and  mechanics  of  onr  ecmntf 
irere  well  represented.  The  competition  for  premiums  in  ihm  va- 
tious  departments  was  spirited,  evincing  a  good  degKe  ef  intamt 
hi  the  improvement  and  breeding  of  st04^,  and  tfie  improvemft 
in  the  implements  of  husbandry.  No  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
tkirs  of  our  county  for  some  ten  years  past,  bat  would  readily  ob* 
serve  a  very  marked  progress  in  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  cob- 
*petijig  for  premiums.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  oar  county,  thcf 
lead  ns  with  their  Devon  cattle,  whilst  in  the  western,  the  is- 
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piovemeDt  in^sheep  hiusbaodry  is  the  more  prominent  object,  and 
in  all  sections  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  stock  of  horses,  as  the 
numerous  premiums  obtained  from  the  recent  State  Fairs  for  our 
Mun^  will  show. 

The  eshibitioa  in  the  horticultural  department  was  highly  ^ 
(pnatifying,  showini^  an  advance  upon  our  former  high  position  in  ^ 
tiUs  blanch  as  second  to  no  county  in  our  State  for  the  variety  an4 
ptrfection  of  its  fruits. 

In  the  mechanical  department,  many  Implements  were  exhibited,^ 
evincing  skill  in  construction,  and  adaptedness  to  the  use  im^' 
tended ;  amongst  others,  the  seed  drills  were  prominent. 

Domestic  mannfiM^tuxes  are  not  yet  ctowded  ont  of  onf  ooontyy 
AoQgh  they  are  ntpidly  giving  plaee  to  the  ImptoiiFed  maehinerji' 
of  4Iie  day,  and  the  greater  ftrilltii0  fbr 'a  lapid  production;  Thtr 
plowing  match  eame  off  with  spirit,  the  work  being. done  in  m 
Ughly  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  whole  fidr  was  witnessed  by  ai 
munerons  and  highly  gratified  concourse  of  our  eitizetui«  I 

I 
It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  farms  and  field  crops  should  not  com- 
pete for  the  premiums  offered  more  then  has  been  customary  in 
our  county.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  requiring  of  a  stlieP 
fkrm  account  has  prevented  their  being  entered  for  the  premiums^* 
Instead  of  relaxing  this  requisition  it  should  be  retained,  and  aip 
additional  inducement  in  the  premiums  would  bring  out  competlu 
tlon.  It  is  also  suggested  that  a  premium  be  oflfei«d  fbr  the  befll^ 
fkrm  account,  not  for  the  best  results  of  fiinnlng  merely,  but  fer 
the  greatest  accuracy  in  arriving  at  results.  Too  many  of  us,  it  Ufi 
to  be  feared,  jump  at  our  conclusions,  and  know  not  at  What  es«i 
pense  they  have  been  obtained.  It  cannot  be  more  diflcult  td 
keep  an  account  with  your  fkrm  flian  with  your  laborer  or  dmm 
chanic.  Let  us  have  a  dozen  farms  the  eomteg  your  applying  t*r 
be  classed  with  {he  No.  ones. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  abundance  and  plenty;  ourstorehonsea 
and  gmoaries  are  literally  fUl  to  repletion,  and  nev^r  have  w% 
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'hMd  more  occasion  to  say,  that  ^  our  line  has  Mien  to  us  in  plea- 
sant places,  yea,  we  hare  a  goodly  heritage." 

The  wheat  crop,  which  is  a  staple  in  our  county,  never  was  bet* 
ler  in  quality,  or  perhaps  exceeded  in  quantity.  The  Soules  variety 
la  generally  cultivated,  and  n  in  great  favor  with  both  Iknner  and 
miller ;  a  new  variety  has  been  recently  introduced  and  promisea 
well,  known  as  Blue  stem.  The  weevil,  or  wheat  midge,  has  been 
observed  <o  but  a  limited  extent,  as  it  affects  the  late  sown  only; 
Tliat  which  has  been  the  pest  of  wheat,  the  hessian  fly  or  insect, 
appears  to  have  done  its  work,  passed  its  day  of  existence,  and 
left.  The  barley  crop,  an  important  one  with  our  farmers,  was 
linusually  good,  the  moisture  and  coldness  of  the  early  summer 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  this  crop. 
7)i6  oat  eiop  also,  and  from  the  same  causes,  was  abundant  and 
wary  proiiflo.  Corn,  a  very  important  crop  in  ow  coun^^  i&  re- 
waiving  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  tl^e  fSumer,  and  when  put 
iipon  soil  peculiarly  its  own,  it  has  proven  a  good  crop  this  seasoi^ 
but  upon  eold  damp  lands  the  season  has  been  but  ill  adapted  to 
Its  perfection,  and  the  crop  is  short  under  these  circumstances. 

Potatoes  have  not  escaped  the  blight  y  to  which  they  have  been 
nbject  some  years  past.  The  better  table  varieties  are  struck  with 
m  blight  or  nut  early  in  the  month  of  August,  (doubtless  from 
a^ospheric  influence,)  the  effect  of  which  is  like  a  witherii^ 
ftost.  The  decay  of  the  vegetable  does  not  always  follow,  but  the 
effect  is  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  tubet  in  its  stage  of  formatioui 
and  thus  prevent  any  yield.  Some  of  the  coarser  varieties  escape 
this  blight,  though  equally  exposed,  and  perfect  themselves  as 
ttsual.  Mooh  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  sidbject  without 
kaving  satisfaetorUy  reached  the  cause;  but  few  subjects  present 
themselves  at  the  present  time,  more  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
the  adentiAe,  and  domei  indueemenls  shoold  be  given  for  the  fnv^ 
ther  prosecution  of  inquiries  in  this  direcdoO)  for  here  all  are  In* 
'  terested. 

The  hay  crop  was  good,  and  husbanded  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
too  late  in  many  instances  for  its  greatest  perfection.    Many  of 
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our  formers  are  paying  more  attention  to  dataying^and  our  market 
has  famished  cheese  this  fiill  that  would  do  honor  to  old  Herki- 
mer, whilst  butter  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  has  been  flimish*^ 
ed  f<Hr  an  eastern  market.  Por^  is  made  more  of  an  object  wlHi 
us  than  formerly ;  the  increased  facilities  for  reaching  an  eastern . 
market  by  means  of  the  railroads,  enable  the  purchaser  to  give 
within  a  fraction,  the  price  of  the  most&vored  market,  thus  bene- 
fiting the  producer. 

Fruit  is  receiving  still  more  attention  with  us  than  formerly  ^ 
the  fair  price  which  the  article  has  commanded  this  fall,  is  induo- 
ing  our  fiurmers  to  extend  their  orchards,  and  this  is  done  with  all 
the  knowledge  which  our  Pomological  conventions  have  given  th# . 
subject,  selecting  and  propagating  well  known  and  standard 
varieties.  ^  .         , 

• 

A  well  marked  improvement  is  visible  throughout  our  county 
in  every  branch  of  agriculture ;  and  whether  this  is  attributable  to 
scientific  agriculture,  strictly  speaking,  or  to  a  general  reading  of 
the  many  publications  of  the  day,  throwing  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  mind  acting  upon  mind,  and  this  again  upon  matter,  is  not 
so  material  as  the  iact  of  improvement.  The  Transactions  of  th« 
State  Society  and  of  the  American  Institute  ate  consulted,  thB* 
weekly  and  monthly  publications  of  the  day  devoted  to  the  inter 
rest  of  the  farmer  are  extensively  read,  silently  working  their  way- 
to  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  producing  their  eflfecti 
upon  the  various  objects  6t  our  pursuit.  The  successiUl  expert-' 
tnents  of  our  leading  agriculturists  are  watched ;  each  in  their  turn 
are  doing  their  share  in  producing  results  that  advance  the  inttp* 
rests  of  all.  Many  of  oor  larmero  are  making  their  wheat  cropa 
avenge  30  bushels  the  acre,  an  advance  of  some  seven  ibusheli|[. 
ibr  a  few  years  last'past ;  and  the  inereased  productiveness  of  t^a 
com  crop  is  not  less  apparent^  and  this  not  upon  the  virgin  soll% 
but  upon  the  longest  and  best  cultivated  farms.  This  is  attributar 
Ue  to  better  tilth,  and  the  Improved  implements  of  husbandiji 
Whilst  we  would  commend  all  that  is  deserving  of  it,  we  cannot- 
but  feel  that  the  aome  has  not  been  reached  yet}  that  a  better  un* 
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diMteo^iiig  of  the  wants  of  t]xG  soil,  xaom  system  in'  the  applica- 
tion of  tnaniiras^aeoompanied  with  drainage,  would,  in  a  few  years, 
double  the  products  of  our  county.  Town  associations  are  doing 
tkeir  share  with  us  to  produce  resoUs  so  desirable.  The  town  of 
Qalen  presents  a  model  of  this  kind,  offering  as  extensive  a  list  of 
premiums  as  many  county  oi^nizations ;  enrolling  the  most  of  its 
inhabitants  as  members ;  fnniishing  a  library  of  standard  agricul- 
tural worlds  for  the  benefit  of  the  association.  Its  benefits  are  not 
easily  estimated^  and  should  serve  as  a  model  for  others. 

An  inqujjry  at  some.of  our  principal  commercial  points^  shows 
tome  200,000  lbs.  of  wool  purebred  and  shipped  from  our  county 
the,  last  year;  644,000  lbs.  butter ;  525,000  dozens  of  eggs ;  65,000 
bbls.  of  gre^n  apples ;  |50,000  in  value  of  dried  fi-uit ;  $50,000  in 
value  of  peppermint  oil.  Other  statistics  could  be  given,  but  per- 
haps the  above  will  show  that  we  have  the  elements  of  prosperity 
with  us,  and  some  ability  to  develope  them. 

At  our  Annual  Meeting  in  December,  Mr.  Eron  N.  Thomas,  of 
Rose,  was  elected  President ;  J.  D.  Ford,  Newark,  Treasurer ;  A. 
Kenyon,  Newark,  Recording  Secretary ;  R.  O.  Pardee,  Palmyn,  Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

Unexpended  balance  of  last  year, $86  2S 

Beeepts  of  the  fair  at  Lyons, 217  00 

Beceiptsfrom  State, 126  00 

^29  23 

Espended  in  premiums  and  expenses, • 211  36 

Balance  in  treasury  January  1,1852, (217  87 

'  R^rt  of  R.  O.  Pardee,  in  answer  to  tte  drenlar  of  the  Pn«i* 
dmi  of  <he  State  Society. 

1st.  Wheat  is  our  chief  product;  and  yet  nothing  so  exclusively 
ae  Livingston  and  many  other  counties.  Our  com  cn^  is  enor- 
mous ;  also  barley.  Tou  will  observe  tn  the  report  of  the  Canal 
^  Ctanmissioners,  1848,ourCollector'aoffiee,  Palmyra,  clears  850  per 
cent  more  com,  260  per  cent  more  barley,  and  300  per  oent  more 
potatoes,  than  Rochester.     At  Lyons,  our  county  dears  lafgely. 
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2d.  Our  fiinaen  amire  me  the  increase  is  10  to  15  per  cent. 
Seid  one  laige  &nner,  near  here,  <^my  usual  ai^en^  of  Tirbeat  it 
S&  to  28  bushels  per  acre,  but  this  year  it  is  more  tha»  33  fansheb 
peraet^e." 

3d.  Our  assessDra  ihkik  that  bX  least  two*thJrdsof  the  land  is  our 
county  is  under  cultivation ;  and,  perfai^s,  12  to.  16  per  eent  in 
wheat. 

4th.  Other  crops  as  reWred  to,  namely :  eorn,  barley  and  pota^ 
toes.  Our  early  June  potatoes  haye  done  pretty  well,  say  200  toi 
360  bushelsper  acre;  but  the  Mercers,  long  pink  ^e^  flesh  color, 
and  most  other  kinds  have  proved  almost  an  entiie  fiedlure  ftom 
bUgUj  but  nU  frwn  rot.  One  good  farmer  had  an  acre  of  new 
strong  virgin  soil,  planted  with  six  of  the  best  varieties  of  pbt*' 
toes,  but  all  Mled,  so  that  the  whole  acre  yieled  only  26  bushels. 

5<h.  Our  acMS  under  tillage  are  i»»«asiiig. 

6th.  I  ihink  our  animal  stock  is,  on  the  whole,  ihcrearing,  deei« 
dodly^ so  in  numbers,  and  quality,  and  breeds;  but  more  marked^ 
in  aheep  than  other  kinds. 

7th.  There  is  certainly  an  increased  attention  to  scientiite  eg* 
rlcuhuxe,  although  few  are  muoh  advanced. 

8th.  YaluB  of  liGurms  is  deddedly  Increasing;  and  why  should^ 
they  not?  when  for  meadows,  fruit,  tobacco,  wheat,  Ac.,  they  often* 
p^r  yeair  after  year,  a  net  profit  of  an  interest  on  100, 20O  and  8M» 
dollars  pi^r  aere. 

I  notice  thi»  fall  a  smart  active  demand  for  fruit  trees,  exceed* 
ing.  all  precedent.  Our  county  is  bound  to  yield  very  soon  a  large 
increase  to  our  fine  fruit  crops.  At  least  7,000  Yii^alieu  pears 
have  been  set  but  for  fiimily  and  market  purposes,  widiin  ten  mile** 
of  Palmyra,  within  four  or  five  years. 


WiSEPreHESTER. 
RtniT.    R.  T.  Uhdcrhill,  ntcstDSMT. 
In  presenting  a  seventh  annual  report,  the  undersigned  takes 
piMisure  in  eemgratulating  the  friends  of  the  society  on  its  continu* 
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ed  proeperitj.  EFery  jear  adds  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  sub- 
ject of  agrieoltore,  and  gives  new  tokens  of  a  desire  on  ffae  part 
of  many  of  our  fiffmers  to  obtain  all  the  information  affi>rded  by 
recent  experiments  in  <^  tilling  the  soil."  The  interest  manifested 
at  our  meetings  gf yes  renewed  eDoooragement  to  our  eflbrts  in 
behalf  of  the  agricnltorai  interests  of  the  eonnty .  The  niunb»  of 
railroads  running  through  the  county,  in  addition  to  bringing  a 
ready  market  to  our  very  doors,  has  noAt  been  without  another 
beneficial  elEMt.  Villages  are  springing  up  here  and  there  along 
their  whole  line,  and  consequently  greatly  enhancing  the  yalaeof 
land«  This  has  created  a  necessity  for  dividing  large  fiirms  into 
small  ones,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  and  higher  culture, 
so  that  a  small  surface  is  now  made  to  give  comparatively  a  great- 
er produce  than  a  large  one  formerly  did.  Another  important 
effect  is,  that  lands  which  have  lain  waste  for  hundreds  of  yean 
are  now  being  brought  under  subjugation  to  the  plow,  and  Ae 
sesources  of  the  county  thus  greatly  increased.  A  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us,  in  which  all  our  ener- 
gies will  find  ample  room  to  work;  and  we  have  never  been  so 
well  prepared  for  it.  Owing  to  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of 
tfie  town  of  White  Plains,  we  have  insbred  to  )is  for  three  years 
at  least,  a  large  inclosure,  containing  all  necessary  buildings, 
effected  specially  for  holdii^  our  fairs.  If  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  locate  our  fairs  in  some  other  part  of  the  coanty,  at  the 
end  of  these  three  years,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  like 
public  spirit  will  afford  us  the  same  fM^ilities  that  we  now  ei\ioy 
at  White  Plains.  Our  last  fair  was  a  good  one,  and  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  visitors.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  thuB 
ilUerest  maiiifested  by  all  was  much  greater  than  has  -ever  been 
called  forth  before. 

The  display  of  stock,  though  not  very  large,  embraced  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  county,  and  among  them,  (for  exhibi- 
tion only,)  tbe  celebrated  bulls  <<  Lamarttne,"  and  ^^Lord  £ry- 
holme,"  imported  by  Lewis  6.  Morris,  Ssq.  Th^seasen  was  a  bad 
*  ope  for  fruit ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  display  was  very  respect- 
able.   It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  greater  attention  is  bda§ 
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paid  to  fhe  cnltare  of  the  choice  varieties  of  pears,  which  ought 
at  once  to  supersede  the  poor  kinds  commonly  grown  in  the  conn- 
ty.  The  display  of  flowers  was  quite  attractive,  and  called  forA 
a  full  share  of  admiration.  The  season  was  adverse  to  a  large 
display  of  garden  vegetables.  Rne  specimens,  however,  were  not 
wanting  on  the  present  occasion.  There  was  a  large  show  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  among  which,  fabrics  of  domestic  manufacture 
fermed  one  of  the  most  interesting  features.  Great  praise  is  due 
to  the  ladies  for  many  beautiful  specimens  of  their  handiwork.  A 
lai^  numb^  of  agricultural  implements  formed  a  useful  and  irn* 
portant  feature  in  the  exhibition,  among  which  were  noticed  seve^ 
ral  new  and  important  improvements. 

The  plowing  match  came  off  in  'connection  with  that  of  the 
American  Institute,  and  was  viewed  with  much  gratification  by  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators.  The  society  wishes,  if  possible,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  its  awards  next  year,  being  convinced  th«t 
nothing  will  have  a  greater  tendency  to  bring  out  the  full  resonr^ 
ces  of  the  county,  than  a  spirit  of  liberal  encouragement. 


WT<MIIMG. 
RxroBT.  K.  BaomoN,  HisaiimT. 
The  Annual  Fair  was  held  in  Weathe{sfield  on  ihe  24th  an4 
S6fli  of  September.  In  many  respects  it  was  not  as  encouraging 
as  usual,  attributable  however  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  thi^ 
weather,  which  prevented  farmers  from  the  remote  parts  of  the 
teun^  from  exh^Mtlng  their  artieles.  The  show  of  cattle,  hones, 
sheep,  and  swine,  though  limited,  was  of  fine  quality. .  The  pro* 
duets  of  did  dairy  have  seldom  been  exeelled ;  and  the  articles  of 
honsehold  manufacture  were  of  very  superior  qualify. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  &ir,  wa4  held  the  plowing  match ) 
only  two  competitors  presented  themselves,  and  when  the  ground 
was  completed,  the  judges  could  not  agree  which  was  best,  but  de- 
eided  that  each  one  was  entitled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  first 
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prefluam.  The  plows  made  U3^  of  axe  called  die  CaatQe  ploV| 
miuiufaolured  in  Ibis  cooaty,  in  the.  town  of  Castile>wbldi  I  ttunk 
emiDt  be  muoh  iini»eyed« 

AUhoughour  county  is  yooiigin  yeats  and  eiperieiice)  aad^ 
c(Hnpared  to  Huuiy  other  counties  of  the  Stsfte  as  to  agiicahunl 
fesoureeS)  quite  limited ;  yet  I  think  there  is  a  spirit  arising  which 
win  develope  itself  more  and  moi^s  in  actual  impreyement,  bbA 
flnally  restore  in  a  gieal  measure  what  has  been  lost  by^bad  hns* 
bandiy.  Our  society  was  addressed  by  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Peters^  of 
Erie  county.  His  remarks  were  beautiftilly  adapted  to  our  cir- 
cumstances and  wants,  and  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  people  to 
a  sense  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  what  they  can  do  in  order  to 
fadprove  many  Important  facilities  that  are  within  their  reach. 

The  BufiJo  and  New-Tork  dty  nulroad  passes  through  about 
tttf  cMter  of  the  county  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direetioai 
wUch  will  probaUy  be  completed  in  a  few  Qionths,  which  will  cdt 
hance  the  value  of  real  estate  which  is  adjacent  thereto,  and  give 
a  new  impulse  to  all  branches  of  industry. 

After  the  address,  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
took  place,  in  which  were  chosen  ftir  President,  Newbury  Bronson ; 
Treasurer,  John  M cElwain ;  BacofdiUg  Secretary,  Leonard  Smith, 
all  of  Warsaw,  and  Htigh  T.  Ko<d:s^  of  Middlebury,  Oonespond- 
hig  Secretaiy ;  and  were  cheaen.  likewise  sfcrteen  Tice^Pii^aideiitii 
CfT  one  in  each  town. 

The  sodety  Toled  to  procure  a  enitaklBteiit  for  Ae*  ntBct 
the  society. 
Agreeable  to  the  treaaitnv^  np<irtv  flie  saelety  had  a*  liaad  te 

Dec.  I85O5. fl^  M 

Cash  received  of  State, 87  00 

Ctuft  rec'd  by  veluntaiy'  tuhscHptlMt  and  membMbfp^       8T  00 

1321  88 
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tSadi  paid  ht  premiums, - %\W  25 

Foreontingent expenses, 88  47 

$249  7B 

Leaving  a  balance  now  on  hand,  $78.16. 

Report  of  Newbury  Bronson,  In  llnswer  to  circular  of  President. 

The  communication  which  you  addressed  to  Hr.  Beck,  requljv 
ing  information  concerning  the  agricultaral  a^>ects  of  our  conntyi 
fell  into  my  hwds  in  consequence  of  his  term  of  oflRce  having  ex- 
pired, and  my  having  been  appointed  in  his  place.  I  have  devoted 
some  time  to  the  subject,  have  written  to  one  of  the  most  prominent 
agricultudsts  in  each  town,  and  have  received  replies  which  are 
quite  satisfactory  to  me,  excepting  in  answer  to  your  3rd  and  SA 
questions,  which  but  two  or  three  of  them  gave  the  number  of 
acres,  for  ihe  want  of  suficient  data  upon  which  to  base  an  opinion, 
but  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  proceed  to 
give  you,  the  best  description  of  the  state  of  things  here  that  I  can. 
Two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the  county,  being  the  westein  part, 
la  devoted  to  grazing,  to  the  dairy,  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
horses,  and  wool-growing  \  twelve  towns  out  of  the  sixteen  which 
compose  the  whole  county  are  devoted  to  the  above  objects,  there- 
4bre,  in  answer  to  your  Ist  inquiry,  t  must  say  that  grass  is  the 
chief  product. 

2.  The  increase,  I  think,  is  near  20  per  cent. 

3.  The  number  of  acres  devoted  to  it  I  cannot  tell ;  the  quan- 
tity about  l\  tons  per  acre ;  quality  good. 

4th.  llie  condition  of  other  important  products  1  The  wheat 
-crop,  being  the  leading  product  in  the  four  eastern  towns,  is  of  veiy 
•good  quality,  but  the  quantity  not  as  great  as  usual,  say  about  20 
liushels  per  acre ;  the  oat  crop,  in  the  grazingtowns,  unusually  large, 
-say  from  40  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  potato  crop  nearly  a 
total  failure;  wool-growing  Is  receiving  more  attention  in  the 
■county;  the  quality  good;  the  quantity,  per  head,  about  3  lbs.; 
the  corn  crop  generally  lighter  than  usual  by  fifty  per  cent. 

5.  The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  acred  under  tillage 
for  all  purposes?    A  fair  increase. 
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6.  Tke  increase  or  decrease  In  the  nnmber  of  animal  stock,  and 
improvement  of  breeds  1    A  tolerable  increase  and  improvement 

7.  Tlie  increase,  decrease  or  absence  of  sclentiflc  attention  to 
fkrming  1  There  is  some  attention  paid  to  this  kind  of  fiinning, 
and  it  is  on  the  increase,  there  is  a  goodlj nnmber  of  readersof  agri- 
cultural papers. 

8.  The  increased,  diminished  or  stationary  value  of  fiurmsl  The 
price  of  Iknns  has  had  a  tendencj  npward  for  two  or  three  yaais 
past,  from.  10  to  20  per  cent. 


TOWN  ASSOCIATION,  PAVILION,  WYOMING  Co. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  ^  PiCvilion  and  Covington  Agrieoltural 
society,"  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

^  Rtiolvedf  That  the  secretary  be,  and  is,  hereby  instructed  to 
make  out  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  this  society  from  its 
organization,  communicate  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  ask  the  insertion  of  the  same 
in  the  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  said  Society ;  and  also  to 
signify  our  willingness  to  be  considered  auxiliary  to  the  State 
JBocIety.*^ 

In  compliance  with  the  above  resolution,  the  following  statemral 
is  submitted,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  found  worthy  a  place  in  the 
records  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ai^ricultural  Society. 

On  the  17th  day  of  April,  1845,  a  number  of  farmers^  and  others 
desirous  i»  promote  the  scientific  cultivation  of  the  soil,  met  in 
Pavilion,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  organi^ng  an 
agricultural  society.  The  result  of  said  meeting  was  the  adoption^ 
after  due  deliberation,  of  a  resolution  declarii^  it  <<  expedient  to 
form  a  town  agricultural  society  at  this  time,''  and  appointing  <^a 
committee  to  draft  e  constitution  for  the  above  object."  So  much 
of  the  preamble  and  constitution,  passed  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
as  is  necessary  to  show  the  object  of  flie  society,  audits  manner  of 
goveffumeut,  is  Here  presented. 
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We  the  undendgnedyfarmers,  aod  others  of  the  towBS  of  PayllioD 
and  Covington^  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  sdenoe  of  agri- 
culture among  us,  do  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  society,  and  do 
agree  to  be  governed  by  the  following  constitution : 

Arts.  1  and  2,  give  the  name  of  the  socieOr,  and  specify  the  con- 
ditions of  membership. 

Arts.  8,  and  4  name  the  ojficers  of  the  society,  and  define  the 
duties  of  the  president  and  secretajry. 

Art.  5.  The  executive  committee  shall  appoint  all  other  com- 
mittees that  may  be  found  necessary,  shall  call  meetings  of,  and 
have  general  supervision  of  the  business  of  the  society. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members,  who  may  be  ap- 
pointed on  committees,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  all  the  information 
in  iheir  power  relatixig  to  the  subject  assigned  to  Ihem,  and  report 
to  the  society  at  its  annud  meeting. 

Art  7,  provides  for  an  annual  fair  to  be  held  in  the  Tillage  of 
Pavilion/&c. 

Art.  8.  All  members  who  present  articles  of  competition  at  the 

fidr,  shall  give  a  statement  relating  to  breed,  age,  manner  of  feed- 

>  Ing  of  animals,  the  manner  of  tillage,  and  expense  of  crops,  &c. 

Arts.  9, 10  and  II,  provide  for  regulating  the  proceedings  of 
fldrs,  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  alterations  in  the  constitution. 

The  flrak  business  of  the  executive  committee  was  the  appoinjt- 
ment,  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  164&,  of  ^^committees  to  report  to  the 
society,  at  its  annvial  meeting,  the  result  of  their  investigations 
upon  the  subjects  respectively  submitted,  embracing  tlieir  own  ex- 
perience^ and  all  information  they  may  be  able  to  obtain."  Valu- 
able reports  were  read,  relating  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  lands,  rotation  in  crops,  and  the  extermination  of  noxious 
weeds,  be.  &e. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  not  so  much  to  give  detail- 
ed statements,  as  to  show  the  means  used  to  promote  the  science  of 
agriculture  in  this  vicinity,  hence  but  brief  accounts  will  be  given 
of  the  various  meetings  of  the  society  from  its  organization  to  the 
present  time. 
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The  society,  in  the  oatset,  discarded  the  payment  of  money  as 
piemiums ;  thus  disconnecting  mercenary  moti^res  ^th  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture;  and  experience  has  Aown  the  urbdom 
of  the  arrangement  The  ben^ts  to  be  derived  from  the  amioal 
comparison  of  imimals  and  domestic  articles,  are  becoming  every 
year  more  apparent;  and  the  increased  and  increaMng  interest  in 
the  fairs  of  the  society,  show  the  fitrming  community  to  be  not 
unmindful  of  such  benefits,  and  a  determiliaflon  to  avail  &em- 
selves  dT  them. 

The  first  Annual  Fair  of  the  society  was  held  in  the  l^iUage  aX 
Pavilion,  October  16, 1845.  It  was  said  of  it,  at  the  tfane,  'that 
the  show  of  stock  was  highly  creditable  to  our  inihnt  Society,  and 
the  numerous  attendance  of  fanners  and  others,  showed  the  i6ep 
interest  felt  for  the  success  of  fhe  institution.  In  file  afternoon, 
the  people  aasembled  in  one  of  the  churches,  when  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  H.  T.  Brooks,  Esq.,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  manner, 
nie  several  committees  previously  appointed  to  examine  the  yari- 
ous  articles  and  animals  on  exhibition,  made  their  reports,  in  all 
respects,  as  though  money  was  to  be  paid  the  owners  of  the  lest 
speeimens. 

Such  haye  been  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  society.  Ow- 
ing to  the  combination  of  unlhyorable  circumstances,  (bad  weaiher 
and  the  like,)  some  of  the  fidrs  have  not  been  so  ntfmerously  at- 
tended as  o<hers.  On  the  whole,  die  interest  of  ibe  ikrmiiig  com- 
munity in  the  society  has  steadily  increased. 

The  last  two  yeid*s,  the  affairs  of  the  society  haye  been  in  a  yery 
ikmrishlng  condition.  Hie  fairs  were  more  numerously  attended, 
not  only  by  our  own  citizens,  but  by  many  from  acQoining  towns. 
The  display  of  horses  and  cattle  was  quite  equ^  in  quality,  and 
superior  in  numbers,  to  many  of  the  county  fairs  of  the  same 
years. 

It  may  net  be  amiss  to  say,  the  benefits  deiiyed  l^om  town  agri- 
cultural societies  are  more  substantial  in  their  character  than  fhoae 
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of  a  more  extended  application ;  at  least,  such  has  been  the  result 
so  far  as  our  experience  extends.  The  territory  is  so  small ,  that 
each  man  can  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  opera- 
tions of  those  with  whom  he  has  to  compete;  and  this  knowledge 
stimulates  to  the  adoption  of  improvements  in  tillage,  and  im-^ 
provements  in  breeds  of  animals. 

There  are  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  condition  of  this  vi- 
cinity would  have  been,  had  no  agricultural  society  existed.  One 
thing  is  certain,  more  advancement  in  the  whole  circle  of  farming 
operations  has  be^n  observable  for  the  past  five  years,  than  in  any 
foormer  period  of  thrice  that  duratk>n. 

[Ag.  Trans.,  1852.]  42 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY  OF  THE 
COUNTY  OF  MADISON. 

IUmm  mickr  Oie  dinotion  of  tbe  New-Tork  SUU  Agrioultanl  Bodetj, 
BT  GXJRPOK  EVANS. 

In  tlM  eoUeetioB  «f  infomatlOB  for  a  nirrey  ori^neml  view  of  tho  eonnty  of  Madiaon,  tTtty 
raoUitj  bM  been  most  kindly  afforded  by  the  fannen  and  otber  eitize^.  To  tbe  officers  of  the 
Cennty  Agriealtnial  Society,  many  obligationii  aie  due ;  and  in  an  especial  manner  do  I  fed 
indebted  to  Ledyurd  LinkUen,  of  Caienorla;  Hon.  David  Maine,  of  Be&nyter;  Rer.  Mr. 
Magennia,  and  to  Alvah  Pierce,  of  Hamilton,  for  the  knowledge  of  facte  and  historical  ia- 
oidents  connected  with  the  several  towns.  For  the  article  on  the  horses  of  the  oonnty,  vn  aie 
indebted  to  Col.  C.  D.  Miller,  of  Peteiboro,  and  thnt  on  insects  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
Oeo.  Bariow,  of  Oanittota.  Several  oemmonications  have  been  reeaved  too  late  for  insertion. 
The  diflksnlties  enoonntered,  exoeeded  my  anticipations;  and  the eompleUon  of  the  work  b  at- 
tribatable  to  the  kind  assistance  of  many  valued  fHends. 

The  imperfect  retnms  of  the  United  States  marshals,  in  the  reeoid  of  indnstrial  pannlts  b 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  eonnty  is  deprived  of  a  fair  comparative  view  of  its  wealth  and  re- 
sooroes;  in  other  respects  a  hope  is  entertained,  that  the  survey  will  exhibit  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  county  with  truth,  and  be  in  some  measure  conducive  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  the  yean  to  coma. 

eVRDON  BYANS. 
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HISTORY  or  THE  COUNTY, 

Histoiy  is  said  to  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example;  and  ex- 
ample is  ever  our  preceptor,  even  before  we  can  reason. 

A  truthful  narrative  of  events  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  the  European  race  upcm  the  American  continent,  with  its  pro- 
gress from  the  ocean  to  the  inland  lakes ;  the  interesting  circum- 
stances and  extraordinary  changes  in  the  religious,  civil,  and  po- 
litical condition  of  a  people  increasing  in  number  and  in  ratio, 
unknown  in  the  old  world  tor  a  long  series  of  ages,  presents  to 
Ihis  age  a  rich  collection  of  models  for  study  and  imitation. 

Histoiy  has  rarely  collected  and  recorded  so  many  incidents  and 
wonderful  actions  within  the  period  of  one  century,  as  ^re  con- 
nected with  the  State  of  New- York;  and  its  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, in  its  seeking  jfor  and  promoting  the  useful  arts  and  sciences, 
in  seeuring  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population,  swelling  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, sent  forth  its  resistless  streams  of  settlers  from  the  sea  coast 
towns  and  cities,  subduing  the  forests,  and  pressing  the  aborigines 
to  more  distant  wilds ;  these  streams  have  now  risen  to  mighty 
floods  of  human  beings,  traversing  the  vast  regions  of  the  whole 
eontftient.  The  materials  Sot  American  History  have  accumulated 
beyond  the  easy  record  of  the  historiographer's  pen ;  we  have  be- 
fore us  admirable  outlines  of  the  past,  with  detached  narratives 
of  actions  and  circumstances  as  parts  of  the  important  collection 
for  our  contemplation  and  example ;  vast  stores  of  events  and 
transactions,  of  causes  and  eiBCects^  await  the  pen  of  the  industri- 
ous and  competent  scholar. 

These  views  press  upon  the  mind  when  called  upon  to  examine 
in  detail  any  section  of  this  prosperous  State,  and  the  county  of 
Madison  offers  its  proportion  of  historic  examples,  interesting  and 
useful. 

The  recent  survey  of  Wastington  county  by  Dr.  Titch,  and  of 
Seneca  county,  by  Mr.  Dekfield,  have  presented  the  introduction 
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of  civilization  and  the  consequent  dispersion  or  extinction  of  the 
Indian  titles  from  this  state ;  a  brief  allusion,  therefori?,  need  be 
offered  to  events  anterior  to  the  days  of  our  civil  freedom,  (1774 — 
1784.) 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  region  near  the  months  of  the 
Mohawk,  the  margin  of  that  river  and  its  waters,  formed  the  en- 
trance and  highway  into  the  wilderness ;  the  head  waters  rising 
in  Oneida  county,  near  Rome,  inclined  the  footsteps  of  the  travel* 
ler  in  a  dit^ction  nortU  of  the  position  of  Madison  county,  guiding 
them  to  the  rich  lands  of  Seneca,  and  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Genesee.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  later  settlement  of 
Madison  county,  which  did  not  attract  notice  until  more  western 
regions  had  been  subjugated  to  the  plow.  The  trail  of  the  red 
men  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Niagara,  was  mainly  along  the  south- 
ern bounds  of  the  smallinterlor  lakes,  following  the  branchea  of 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  present  illte  of  Owego  and  Elmira,  thenar 
reaching  Catharinetown,  and  passing  through  the  county  of  Seneca, 
traversed  the  county  westward  through  Canandaigua,  Geneseo, 
Batavia,  to  Niagara.  Thus  the  chief  thoroughfares  passed  north 
and  south  of  the  region  which  included  Madison  county.  The 
same  cause  prevented  the  evils  of  war  from  disturbing  the  quiet 
of  its  hills,  fi-om  awakening  the  wild  echo  of  savage  yells,  or  deck- 
ing its  annals  with  an  unenviable  military  glory.  The  extreme 
northern  border  is  not  destitute  of  scenes  and  events  yet  bright  in 
the  memory  of  citizens,  who,  though  few  in  number,  hold  fast 
with  tenacity  the  prowess  of  their  boyhood  days.  AS  an  incident 
prominent  among  revolutionary  events,  and  as  it  was  the  probable 
leading  cause  to  the  settlement  of  Madison,  it  seems  relevant  and 
proper  to  record  it  as  belonging  to  the  local  interests  of  the  county, 
thus: — 

At  the  period  when  evil  oounsels  instigated  the  British  govern* 
ment  to  reward  the  savages  of  the  forest  for  spreading  their  fearful 
murders  among  the  American  families  along  the  Mohawk  valley; 
when  Cherry  Valley  and  the  beautiful  Wyoming  were  made  deso- 
late i  tiben  did  the  revenge  of  Sir  Jno.  Johnston,  the  fierceness  of 
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the  Butlers,  and  the  wild  fnry  of  the  chieftain  Brandt,  find  scope 
and  verge  for  display  and  exercise.  In  die  autumn  of  1780,  about 
800  men  were  collected  io  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal,  with 
rapidity  and  secreey ;  batteaux  were  in  readiness,  in  which  they 
embarlred;  they  passed  through  Lake  Ontario;  without  the  loss 
of  an  hour  they  passed  Oswego,  ascetided  the  river ;  pressing 
forward  on  the  Qneida  branch,  they  soon  landed  upon  thesoutheM 
shore  of  Opeidm  lalse,  secretli^  their  boats  and  stores  in  a  creek 
known  by  die  mame  of  Ckittenanga 

If  revenge  stixnulatediCoIonel  Johnston  to  re*visit  the  scenes  of 
his  earlier  days  with  the :  fire-brand  and  swoid,  the  Indian  tribes 
also  continued  to  feel  the  wrong  they  had  sufiered  during  the  cam^ 
paign  of  General  Sullivan,  in  1779.  Neither  the  successes  of  Sir 
John  Johnston,  in  June,  1780  nor  the  destruction  of  -Canajoharie,  by 
Brandt  and  his  followers,  in  August  following,  afforded  satis&ction 
to  their  revengeful  feelings.  Whilst  CoPs.  Johnston  and  Butler 
organized  their  force  in  Canada,  Brandt  collected  the  Indians  at 
Tioga  point;  this  force  ascended' the  Susquehanna  to  Unadil]a,and 
were  soon  joined  by  tlie  British  troops^  Colonel  Johnston  nov^ 
moved  his  army  on  Schoharie,  appearing  near  Fort  Hunter  on  the 
16th  October.  This  expedition  had  been  planned  with  secreey 
and  skill,  and  conducted  with  such  admirable  order,  that  no  ap- 
prehoisions  of  an  enemy  were  entertained,  until  a  sentry  on  the 
Qirt  descried  a  smoke  rising  at  no  great  distance;  a  party  was 
sent  out  instantly  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  meeting  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  approaching  enemy,  retired  unharmed  within  the 
fort  The  war*marks  imprinted  by  the  marauding  foe  upon  Scho- 
harie, w^ve  foul  stains  of  blood  and  fire ;  destruction  and  theft 
seemed  to  have  obliterated  every  magnanimous  sentiment  from 
the  invading  foe,  leaving  a  stain  upon  their  feme  more  enduring 
than  the  evils  they  inflicted  upon  the  unarmed  inhabitants.  In 
the  same  spirit,  untired  and  unsatisfied,  Colonel  John  Johnston, 
with  his  whole  force,  followed  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  destroying 
Caughnawaga,  on  the  18th  of  October.  Over-burthened  with  {blun- 
der, and  suffering,  from  fatigue,  Colonel  Johnston  halted  his  troops 
at  8  place  called  Klocksfleld,  en  the  eastern  side  of  Cmada  ete^. 
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As  soon  as  the  news  of  tbiis  irraption  reacBed  Hie  American 
head  quarters,  Oeneral  Robert  Van  Rensselaer  went  in  jmrsuit  of 
the  foe,  having  under  his  command  a  foi^e  of  1,500  men.  Ad- 
vancing on  the  south  side  of  the  riTer^  he  reached  the  ford  west 
of  St.  Johnsyille,  whieh  wasguarded  by  forty  men  f  unfortonatelyi 
General  Van  Rensselaer  halted^  and  did  not  advance  till  the  Srit- 
ish  guard  was  withdrawn*  Next  day  the  army  adranced,  and 
erossed  the  river,  led  by  Col.  Moi^an  Lewis.  The  opposing  for. 
ces  came  in  contact  in  the  afternoon;  the  British  troops  and  Indi- 
ans  gave  way  and  fled,  intending  to  reach  their  boats  on  Oneida 
lake  by  the  shortest  route.  General  Van  Rensselaer  pressed  the 
pursuit  as  far  as  Herkimer.  From  this  place,  General  Yan  Rens- 
selaer sent  forward  an  express  to  Fort  Schuyler,  (Some,)  ordering 
Captain  Vrooman,  with  a  strong  detachment,  to  hasten  forward 
to  Gbittenango  creek,  or  its  branch,  the  Caaaseraga^  and  destroy 
the  enemies  boats  and  stores. 

When  the  British  troops  landed  in  Madison  county, on  the  Chit- 
tenango  creek,  they  left  a  guard  to  repair  the  boats,  to  keep  them 
in  good  order,  and  have  them  in  readiness  for  embarcation.  This 
guard  was  surprised  by  Vrooman,  made  prisoners,  all  the  boats 
except  two,  were  sunk.  Vrooman  was  in  turn  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  Butler's  rangers  and  Indians  in  advance  of  the  English 
force ;  he  was  captured,  with  all  his  men,  while  they  were  at  din- 
ner ;  the  whole  party  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  without  firing 
a  gun. 

The  escaping' enemy  were  mi¥^h  irritated  when  they  discovered 
their  boats  sunk,  their  stores  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and 
two  pieces  of  cannon  at  the  bottom  of  the  creek ;  they  succeeded 
in  raising  a  sufSLcient  nimiber  of  their  boats  to  make  good  their 
escape.  While  the  regular  troops  were  hurriedly  pressing  forward 
their  arrangements  for  embarcation,  their  wild  allies  gave  vent  to 
their  revenge,  by  the  wanton  massacre  of  three  prisoners.  Until 
wUhin  a  few  years  a  lofty  pine  tree  stood  near  the  place  of  Vroo- 
man's  capture,  this  tree  has  been  memorable  as  the  ^<  turtle  tret}^ 
Uqm  the  circumstance  of  the  rude  outline  of  a  turtle  having  been 
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engmved  on  its  trunk.  These  symbols  are  the  usual  means  of  re^ 
cording  events  among  the  various  tribes,  and  in  this  instance  indi- 
cated^ that  a  victory  and  torture  of  prisoners  had  occurred  near 
this  tree ;  the  victory  was  the  capture  of  Yrooman  and  his  party ; 
the  torture  was  the  destruction  of  the  three  prisoners,  and  their 
savage  amusement  with  a  fourth.  An  importance  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  latter  incident  by  the  Indians,  which  has  caused  an 
annual  pilgrimage  by  the  sons  of  the  forest  to  the  turtle  tree.  The 
prisoner  was  bound  at  the  knees  and  ancles,  and  thus  pinioned 
was  told  to  pass  rapidly  between  two  parallel  rows  of  Indians, 
armed  with  clubs  and  weapons,  each  of  whom  was  eager  for  a  blow 
at  their  victim:  the  promise  of  life  and  honor  to  be  the  reward  of 
his  reaching  the  end  of  the  line  without  serious  injiuy;  young, 
vq;orou8  and  clinging  to  life,  the  prisoner  made  nine  leaps  along 
the  line,  each  leap  extending  a  distance  seemingly  miraculous,  all 
for  the  moment  withholding  their  ready  weapons  by  amazement : 
at  the  tenth  leap  he  was  struck  down,  severely  beaten,  then  tied  to 
a  tree  and  burned.  The  wonderful  efforts  of  the  prisoner,  each 
leap  was  marked,  and  the  foot  prints  in  the  soil  between  each  leap, 
were  preserved  from  year  to  year  by  renewed  monuments ;  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  anniversary  of  the  event,  characteristic  dances 
were  exhibited,  and  attempts  were  made  without  success,  unbound, 
to  exhibit  a  power  equal  to  the  unfortunate  prisoner ;  the  Indians 
would  then  disperse.  This  practice  was  continued  until  the  year 
1815. 

John  Adams,  of  Sullivan,  was  one  of  the  earliest  land  surveyors 
engaged  on  the  southern  )>order,of  Oneida  lake;  and  the  late 
Judge  John  Knowles  settled  there  in  1805 ;  these  persons  noticed 
the  pickets  erected  at  the  landing  place,  and  have  at  times  found 
portions  of  muskets,  knives,  hatchets,  and  bullets ;  fragments  of 
boats  have  long  rested  among  the  driil-woodon  the  shores;  all 
presenting  testimony  in  favor  of  this  narrative.  A  rumor  was 
long  prevalent,  that  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  escape.  Sir  John 
Johnston  l^t  his  military  chest,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
specie,  said  to  have  ikllen  into  the  Canaseraga  creek,  in  an  attempt 
to  cross  that  «tfeam:  be  this  as  it  may,  cupidity  has  found  many 
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votaries  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  treasure,  as  yet  without 
success.  Among  the  idle  endeavors  in  these  fruitless  objects,  a 
large  curb  may  yet  be  seen  at  the  Canaseraga  outlet,  that  had  been 
sunk  upon  the  supposed  ^<  lucky  spot." 

The  soldiery  composing  Captain  Trooman's  detachment,  sent 
upon  the  expedition  from  Port  Schuyler,  were  'mostly  Dutchmen 
from  the  Mohawk  settlements ;  a  portion  of  these  men  lived  to 
reach  their  homes  after  a  long  captivity.  They  remembered  their 
early  enterprizes,  the  rich  lands  of  the  Oneida,  the  streams  well 
stocked  with  flsh,  the  woods  well  furnished  with  game.  Among 
these  hardy  patriots  was  Captain  (since  General)  Seber,  who,  in 
March,  1790,  in  company  with  nine  families,  started  from  their 
first  homes  on  the  Mohawk,  to  visit  and  people  the  region  of  the 
battle  ground,  now  forming  the  northern  town  of  the  county  of 
Madison.  In  this  pioneer  band  were  included  the  Pickards,  Van 
Slykes,  and  Polsleys,  names  familiar  and  pleasant  to  the  people  of 
Madison. 

Beaching  the  flats  and  banks  of  the  Canaseraga,  they  found  it  a 
good  and  pleasant  land  to  dwell  in.  Selecting  farms  contiguous 
to  each  other,  on  a  tract  now  known  as  the  Storms  iSurm,  owned  l^ 
Mrs.  Anson  Pierson,  they  opened  "  a  clearing,*'  and  cropped  the 
new  soil  with  cereal  and  other  seeds.  A  most  propitious  season 
awakened  dreams  of  permanent  prosperity ;  the  rich  autumn  filled 
their  bams  to  overflowing  with  abundant  harvests,  thus  opening 
the  first  settlements  in  the  county  of  Madison  with  Joy,  peace  and 
plenty. 

The  intrusion  of  this  party  upon  the  rightful  possessions  of  the 
Oneida  tribe — ^the  current  of  white  population  passing  through  their 
country,  and  guilty  of  many  depredations — irritated  the  Indian 
nations  far  and  near.  The  Oneidas  watched  Capt.  Seber  and  his 
party  with  suspicion  and  jealousy ;  ill  will  increased  day  by  day 
until  their  grievances  becoming  intolerable,  they  sought  the  advice 
of  their  estimable  missionary,  Kirtland,  who,  by  his  usual  prudence 
and' influence  prevented  violence.    By  his  advice,  Hheir  sorrows 
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were  submitted  to  the  Governor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  measure 
equal  justice  to  all,  imposing  upon  him  the  necessity  for  retarding 
the  progress  of  settlements,  and  maintaining  good  faith  with  the 
various  tribes. 

Measures  were  adopted  to  remove  Capt.  Seber  and  his  party 
from  the  position  they  had  selected  and  cultivated.  Orders  were 
dispatched  to  them  directing  their  withdrawal  from  the  Oneida 
territory,  but  the  steadfast  character  of  the  Dutch,  their  inflexi- 
bility of  purpose,  caused  a  pertinacious  resistance  to  a  removal. 
It  now  became  a  serious  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  unjustifiable  aggression  upon  the  Indians;  consequent- 
ly, in  1791,  Colonel  Colbraith,  the  sheriflT  of  Montgomery  county, 
nvith  an  armed  posse  of  sixty  men,  was  sent  to  dislodge  the  intru- 
ders. Unawed  by  th^  commands,  entreaties,  or  power  of  the 
sheriff,  they  refused  to  submit  or  remove.  In  this  posture  of  af- 
fairs, Colonel  Colbraith  ordered  every  moveable  effect  of  each 
family  to  be  taken  from  their  dwellings  and  carried  to  a  distance 
fi*om  the  scene  of  action,  and  then  burned  the  houses  or  cabins. 

The  dream  of  a  permanent  home  vanished ;  the  hardy  pioneer,, 
homeless,  and  houseless^  was  yet  indomitable.  Sullenly  they 
watched  the  smoke  driving  away  from  their  tottering  roofs: 
the  Indians  gathered  around  in  quiet  groups,  with  hearts  more  tvJl 
of  sorrow  for  the  white  man,  than  joy  for  the  justice  secured  to  them 
by  righteous  laws :  they  proved  that  the  savage  breast  enshrined 
virtues  and  principles  not  inferior  to  their  white  brothers.  Their 
triumph  was  complete,  and  tempered  by  acts  worthy  of  record. 
They  led  the  discomfltted  settlers  to  the  grounds  near  which  the 
present  village  of  Chittenango  is  rising  into  importance,  and  granted 
to  them  under  proper  arrangements,  abundant  space  for  settlement. 
Cabins  were  soon  erected— hunting  and  fishing  supplied  their  early 
-wants,  until  the  earth  could  yield  its  abundant  stores. 

The  present  Judge  Seber  was  then  ten  years  old  when  his  father'^ 
settlement  was  destroyed ;  this  family,  with  a  few  others,  removed^ 
afterwards,  to  the  vicinity  of  Clockville,  in  the  town  of  Lenox.  . 
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Judge  Seber  relates  an  incident  connected  with  the  early  residence 
of  his  father's  family  in  Madison  county^  confirming  portions  of 
this  narratiye.  He  states  that  while  a  bare-footed  boy,  passing 
through  the  wood  with  his  father,  he  stepped  upon  some  sharp 
substance,  attracting  their  attention,  which,  upon  examination, 
proved  to  be  a  bayonet  attached  to  a  musket,  coyered  by  rubbish. 
Continuing  their  search,  a  stack  of  muskets,  which  had  fallen  to 
the  ground,  was  discoTered.  These  relics  roused  up  the  recoUec- 
tions  of  Vrooman's  adventure,  which  the  old  man  related  to  his 
son,  while  seated  on  a  log,  with  the  fragments  of  that  expedition 
then  lying  at  their  feet.  Alluding  to  the  sinking  of  the  boats,  he 
remarked  <<  they  were  sunk  in  the  creek  near  this  place— let  us 
look  for  them."  Then  rambling  along  the  shore  of  the  creek  they 
found  one  boat  near  the  bank,  sunk,  apparently  filled  with  sand. 

When  this  first  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  in  this  region  was 
made,  no  road  had  been  opened  for  teams  or  wagons ;  an  Indian 
trail  extended  from  the.  villages  of  the  Oneidas  to  the  cabins  of  the 
Onondagas,  in  a  line  with  which  or  nearly  so,  is  the  route  of  the 
present  Seneca  turnpike,  as  far  as  Chittenango,  from  whence  the 
trail  passed  to  the  ^<  deep  spring,"  on  the  county  line,  communica- 
ting with  and  through  the  "eastern  door"  of  the  Onondagas. 

During  the  following  year,  a  colony  from  Connecticut,  led  by  the 
enterprising  brothers  Wadsworth,  on  their  way  to  the  valley  of 
the  Ctenesee,  opened  the  first  road. 

Emigrants  from  the  Mohawk  valley  began  at  this  time  to  enter 
upon  the  grounds,  now  comprising  the  towns  of  Lenox  and  Sulli- 
van. They  necessarily  came  in  the  unauthorised  character  of 
'  ^  squatters,"  for  no  title  to  the  land  was  held  by  them  until  after 
many  years  of  residence.  Among  the  earliest  arrivals,  was  the 
fiunily  of  the  Elocks,  whose  posterity  now  occupy  large  posses- 
sions at  Clocksville.  The  land  in  these  northern  towns  was  found 
to  yield  large  crops  of  wheat,  and  required  but  little  labor  in  cul- 
tivation; consequently,  the  stronger  soils  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Clocksville,  were  settled  bef<Mie  the  lower  lands,  which  presented 
the  obstacles  of  heavier  timber  and  close  growing  underbrush. 
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The  old  uncouth  ^^  shoyel  plow^  of  the  Dutch,  could  stir  but 
few  inches  in  depth  of  the  soil,  on  which  wheat  was  sown  year 
after  year,  until  exhausted  by  constant  tillage,  and  no  enriching 
manures  to  restore  its  powers,  the  culture  of  wheat  was  per  force 
abandoned.  In  after  years,  when  eastern  men  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  this  r^ion,  they  brought  with  them  the  old  <<  Sull  plow," 
which  following  the  furrows  formerly  opened  by  the  shovel  plow, 
turned  up  soil  to  a  greater  depth,  producing  as  good  or  even  better 
crops  than  when  the  land  was  first  cleared.  These  results  were 
gratifying,  but  the  cause  was  unknown,  leaving  to  the  farmers  of 
the  present  day,  the  immense  benefits  of  science  applied  to  their 
profession,  teaching  the  advantages  of  principles  or  rules  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  nature's  laws,  governing  every  farm  opera- 
tion, and  producing  in  general  unerring  and  profitable  results. 

Neither  grist-mill  nor  saw-mill  ofTeired  comfort  or  convenience 
to  the  settlers  of  this  region,  until  the  energy  of  Colonel  Johii 
Linklaen  caused  a  mill  to  be  erected  in  1794,  at  Cazenovia.  An^ 
terior  to  this  period,  the  inhabitants  travelled  with  their  grist  to 
New  Hartford,  near  Utica,  or  to  Manlius.  The  road  which  had 
been  opened  to  the  west  by  the  Messrs.  Wadsworth,  was  worked 
and  very  materially  improved  by  the  State  government  in  1794-6, 
essentially  aiding  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  northern  section  of 
the  county.  So  rapid  was  the  influx  of  population,  that  as  early 
as  1806,  Sullivan  and  Hamilton  became  half-shires. 

As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  were  mustered  under  the  militia  laws, 
the  leading  spirits  formed  companies,  and  among  the  number  was 
Captain  Jennings,  whose  ambition  was  to  command  an  artillery 
corps.  Having  succeeded  in  raising  the  necessary  numberof  bom- 
bardiers, his  next  care  was  to  procure  the  needful  ordnance. 
Judge  Hopkins,  at  that  time  doing  duty  on  the  bench,  made  a 
bantering  wager  with  Capt.  Jennings,  that  the  weapons  he  coveted 
would  be  procured  upon  an  order,  the  form  of  which  should  be 
dictated  by  him.  Jennings  assented,  when  the  judge  wrote  off 
the  following  order : — 
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For  two  great  gana  and  trimmiogS) 
Send  them  off  hud, 

Bj  Older  of 

GapUin  JEVinvas. 

No  man  was  more  fond  of  a  joke  than  the  worthy  Governor, 
(D.  D.  Tompkins,)  who  probably  was  made  aware  of  the  origin  of 
the  order,  and  that  his  friend  the  Judge  had  «  a  hand  in  it.*'  The 
order  was  duly  executed,  to  the  delight  of  the  Captain  and  bom- 
bardiers. But  the  joke  received  new  life  a  year  or  two  after,  when 
Judge  Hopkins  had  occasion  to  apply  with  some  earnestness  to 
Governor  Tompkins  for  an  important  favor.  The  Governor  heard 
the  Judge's  arguments,  and  at  the  conclusion  he  gravely  yet  archlj 
inquired  if  this  request  was  **by  order  of  Captain  Jennii^.'' 

The  wondrous  accounts  of  <<the  west,"  floated  back  upon  the 
(Ai  colonies  or  now  new  states,  exciting  the  cupidity  of  many,  and 
the  enterprize  and  love  of  adventure  of  all.  Among  others,  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Brown,  of  Connecticut,  had  spent  his  earlier  days  as  a 
clothier,  but  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  his  ardor  was  aroused  to 
visit  and  settle  with  his  fiGtmily  in  central  New-Tork,  at  that  time 
*«  the  far  west.'* 

Inducing  a  few  friends  to  join  his  femily  in  their  expedition,  he 
left  his  New-England  home  in  the  summer  of  i.7»l,  with  the  in- 
tent to  settle  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee.  Unknown  events  in- 
duced this  party  to  take  a  southern  route,  and  in  June  Mr.  Brown 
reached  the  house  of  John  Canr,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  UnadilU 
river.  Wearied,  and  probably  dispirited  by  the  encounter  of  ob- 
stacles somewhat  formidable  to  men  reared  in  cities  and  villages, 
the  party  gladly  rested  with  Mr.  Carr.  The  season  and  the  scene- 
ry soon  dissipated  all  doubt;  the  bright  cloudless  skies — ^the 
sparkling  river — the  song  of  bisds — ^the  sweet  repose  of  all  around^ 
the  rich  earth  sending  forth  abundant  stores  of  vegetation — ^tfae 
entire  absence  of  all  strife  with  man,  of  all  apparent  evil — created 
a  calm  and  self-satisfying  sensation  which  suck  scenes  only  can 
produce.    The  beauty  of  the  opposite  shores,  the  alluvial  flats 
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along  the  Unadilla  valley,  presented  temptations  too  strong  for 
resistance.  The  Genesee  was  abandoned  and  forgotten,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  with  his  friends,  determined  to  people  the  west  banl^  of 
the  river,  some  distajice  above  Mr.  Carres  establishment.  Thus 
was  commenced  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Brookfield,  in  1791. 

Their  only  neighbor,  Mr.  Carr,  was  long  and  familiarly  known 
as  "  Johniiy  Carr."  This  man  was  sent  from  England  by  the  Ed- 
meston  family,  to  talie  possession  of  and  settle  a  tract  of  land 
granted  to  them  by  the  Mng.  '  He  arrived,  with  his  wife,  at  the 
Unadilla,  about  the  year  1770,  and  they  were  for  a  long  series  of 
years  the  only  white  inhabitants  of  that  valley.  During  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  they  were  carried  off  by  the  hostile  ^Indians, 
retained  as  captives,  and  treated  with  great  severity.  For  years 
they  were  made  to  follow  them  in  all  their  expeditions  of  the 
chase  or  of  war,  submitting  to  every  degradation.  Time  and  habit 
make  man  familiar  with  even  chains  And  misery,  taking  away 
their  sting.  Such  was  in  some  degree  the  condition  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carr;  cheerfulness  under  hopeless  servitude  returned.  Know- 
ledge and  expertness  in  arts  unknown  to  Indian  ingenuity  gave 
them  favor  with  their  masters,  and  equality  in  all  things  sav 
liberty,  was  ultimately  established. 

The  peace  of  1782  restored.  Carr  and  his  wife  to  freedom,  when 
they  sought  their  wild  home  on  the  Unadilla  banks :  the  once  clear- 
ed field  producing  wheat  and  com,  was  now  covered  with  briars 
and  under  brush;  the  cabin,  which  had  exhibited  the  neatness  of 
an  English  cottage,  was  in  ruins ;  the  wild  rose,  which  twined 
round  a  post  and  seemed  to  court  the  kind  attentions  of  Mrs.  Cajv^ 
was  now  a  ragged  plant,  broken  and  buffeted  by  the  winter  winds 
and  snows ;  the  gentle  birds,  whi^h  in  her  solitude  became  com- 
panions and  partakers  of  her  care  and  affection,  had  deserted  the 
spot  in  her  absence,  giving  place  to  the  owl's  coarse  note,  or  the 
twittering  swallows'  nests.  By  well  applied  energy,  the  cabin  was 
again  restored,  peace  and  comfort  became  inmates  of  that  dwelling, 
and  as' the  tide  of  emigration  carried  along  westward  its  stream  of 
human  beings,  many  found  food  and  shelter  under  Carr's  hospita- 
ble cottage  roof* 
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In  the  vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life  multitudes  are  lost  to  memory, 
are  forgotten  and  pass  away  like  mist  on  the  mountain's  brow ; 
not  so  with  John  Garr,  though  sharp  ingratitude  assailed  him,  his 
name  yet  lives  in  kind  memories,  and  the  very  cognomen  of 
"  Johnny,'' «  Johnny  Carr,"  carries  with  it  the  sound  of  affection. 
He  lived  to  an  old  age,  and  died  without  property.  When  his 
employer,  the  elder  Edmeston  died,  Carr  was  abandoned  to  want 
by  the  remaining  heirs,  suffering  in  his  old  sgfij  until  by  the  spirit- 
ed interference  of  his  neighbors^  a  piece  of  land  was  secured  to 
him  in  fee  simple,  on  which  his  industry  supported  him  until  death. 
As  the  agent  of  a  wealthy  family,  resident  in  England,  Mr.  Carr 
was  supposed  to  have  in  his  possession  at  times,  large  sums  of 
money;  to  secure  which,  when  the  perils  of  the  revolution  sur* 
rounded  him,  he  buried  the  treasure  near  to  his  dwelling:  his  long 
captivity  and  absence  from  his  &rm;  the  growth  of  wood,  briars 
and  weeds,  the  general  extinction  of  common  marlcs  and  signs, 
rendered  his  search  for  the  buriea  money  toilsome  and  fruitless ; 
such  was  the  rumor  when  Carr  returned  to  his  home,  and  like  the 
silly  tale  of  Kidd's  money  chests,  and  many  like  fooleries,  they  all 
find  believers  at  this  day,  as  appears  by  the  fresh  turned  earth  at 
supposed  places  of  deposit. 

It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  region  that  Mr.  Brown  de- 
termined to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days;  and,  having  rested 
a  few  days  with  Mr.  Carr,  the  party  selected  a  position  for  their 
first  labors  on  lot  No.  82,  in  the  19th  township.  The  birth  day  of 
our  nation  seemed  a  most  appropriate  day  for  planting  the  germ  of 
what  might  happily  be  a  village — ^perhaps  a  city.  Every  prepa- 
ration was  made  for  the  purpose,  and  when  the  sun  gilded  the  forest 
tops,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1791,  Mr.  Brown's  axe  gleamed  through 
its  first  rays,  raising  the  first  echos  of  the  woodman's  song.  Other 
lots  in  close  neighborhood  were  selected  by  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity on  which  clearings  were  made  before  autumn. 

All  the  necessary  and  practicable  plans  for  a  settlement  having 
been  made,  and  the  winter  approaching,  all  the  Individuals  of  the 
party  excepting  only  Mr.  Brown  and  his  family,  returned  to  their 
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eastern  homes,  to  reeount  the  wonders  and  pleasures  of  the  western 
clime,  and  induce  others  to  join  in  the  expected  benefits  and  wealth. 
The  winter  was  severe,  taxing  the  ingenuity  and  fortitude  of 
Brown  to  trap  or  secure  the  wild  deer  for  food  and  gather  fodder 
for  the  few  cattle  he  possessed.  These  cattle  were  mainly  sup- 
ported by  browsing  in  the  woods  with  occasional  treats  of  a  coarse 
hay,  cut  on  the  Beayer  meadow,  and  drawn  home  on  hurdles  at* 
tached  ic  ilu  tails  of  his  oxen. 

In  the  following  year,  (1792,)  a  company  of  seventh-day  bap- 
tists, from  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  purchased  thirteen  lots 
in  the  19th  township;  they  took  possession  of  their  property  and 
divided  it  among  them  by  lot.  The  original  cost  of  this  tract  was 
about  fifty  cents  per  acre,  conveyed  to  the  parties  by  the  State. 
Mr  Brown  paid  the  same  price  for  his  property. 

The  spirit  of  speculation  soon  placed  larger  tracts  under  the 
control  of  Individuals,  and  we  find  that  the  entire  townships  No. 
18  and  No.  20,  with  the  unsold  portions  of  No.  19,  were  conveyed 
to  M.  Myers,  I.Sanger,  and  John  I.  Morgan,  in  consideration  of 
3  8.  1  d.  and  8  s.  3  d.  per  acre.  The  improvident  custom  of  grant- 
ing leases  for  one,  two,  or  three  lives,  the  rent  payable  in  Albany, 
in  products  from  the  soil,  was  entailed  upon  a  portion  of  those 
larger  tracts ;  producing  great  inconvenience  and  distress  to  the 
owner  and  to  the  tenant  at  this  day.    * 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  county  of  Madison,  that  the  highest 
grounds,  even  hill  tops,  were  earlier  occupied  and  settled  than  the 
alluvial  bottoms  or  rich  valleys;  this  peculiarity  marked  the 
early  settlers  in  most  counties  of  the  State,  and  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  more  level  lands  were  heavy  timbered, 
covered  with  Allien  trees,  or  overgrown  with  young  wood  and 
underbrush,  demanding  more  labor  and  more  time  to  clear  and 
'subdue,  than  the  higher  grounds  or  hills. 

The  town  of  Eaton,  comprised  in  township  No.  2,  was  conveyed 
originially  to  Sir  Wm.  Pulteney,  who  sold  the  southeast  quarter  to 
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Joshua  Ldand,  Benj.  Moms  and  Calvin  Sanger,  by  whom  it  -w^a 
distributed  to  settlers  at  the  price  of  |2  to  |3  per  acre. 

In  the  autumn  of  1792,  Mr.  Stowel,  of  New  Hampshire,  Jona- 
than Bates,  from  Yermont,  with  John  and  James  Salisbury,  (broth- 
ers,) also  from  Vermont,  entered  thia  town  to  chop  and  clear  a 
fallow  preparatory  to  a  settlement.  The  Salisburys  selected  lot 
No.  94,  while  Stowel  and  Bates  selected  an  aidjoining  lot,  which 
proved  to  be  No.  7,  in  Lebanon.  Aware  that  their  new  home  was 
in  the  depth  of  a  forest,  and  that  the  nearest  point  from  which  any 
necessary  supply  could  be  derived  was  the  town  or  village  of  New 
Hartford,  these  hardy  young  men  drove  before  theor  an  oi,  which 
they  slaughtered  on  their  arrival  and  j^'eaerved  for  use:  they 
brought  with  them  also  flour  and  beans ;  with  ihla  fare,  lodging 
in  a  bark  shanty,  with  pure  air,  water  and  sound  health,  they 
chopped  the  timber  which  had  stood  for  ages  on  twenty  acres  of 
tick  soil.  When  winter  approached,  this  party  retired  to  JSain- 
bridge  on  the  Susquehanna,  intending  to  resume  their  labors  in 
the  early  spring.  Mr.  Bates,  only  with  his  fkmily,  reached  the 
clearing  in  1793,  and  for  two  years  were  the  only  settled  in- 
habitants of  the  town ;  his  industry  secured  to  him  abundant 
crops  after  a  contest  with  the  wild  herbage  of  his  soil,  yielding  to 
him  a  return  of  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

Colonel  Leland  and  Mr.  Hall  Morris  became  residents  at  Eaton, 
in  the  year  1794.  A  grist  mill  was  erected  by  Col.  Leland  at  a 
pond  since  known  as  Leland's  pondr— «  saw  mill  was  added,  and 
were,  probably,  the  first  miUs  erected  in  the  county  of  Madison. 
To  increase  the  power  the  waters  of  the  pond  weire  raised,  causing  an 
overflow  of  many  acres,  on  which  the  welters  were  so  diallow  aa 
to  produce  an  impure  atmosphere  seriously  affecting  the  health  of 
the  people;  so  grievous-was  the  evil  that  it  was  deemed  m(Mre  wise 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  the  mills  and  preserve  health,  the 
neighbors,  therefore,  purchased  the  mills,  removed  them,  and' 
drained  the  waters  from  the  pond  basin,  thus  efiecting  a  perfect 
remedy  for  the  evil,  and  recovering  much  valuable  land.  During 
the  next  year  (1795)  about  twenty  families  were  added  to  the  now 
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fast  growing  town ;.  among  them  was  Benjamin  Morse,  also  Daniel 
Abbey,  Simeon  Gillet  and  Levi  Barney  5  men  from  whom  has  been 
derived  a  large  portion  of  the  energy,  enterprise  and  wealth  which 
has  long  characterised  this  town.  In  1806  forty  or  more  familict 
moved  in ;  among  them  were  Thomas  Morris  and  Joseph  Morse, 
both  eminent  benefactors.  A  Presbyterian  church  was  erected  at 
Morrisville,  in  1807,  and  a  Baptist  church  at  Eaton,  in  1816, 
Morrisville  was  incorporated  in  1833. 

The  earliest  settlers  in  the  town  of  Hamilton,  were  Mr.  Samuel 
Payne  and  his  wife,  in  the  year  1794 ;  they  were  the  first  whit» 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  In  1795,  Mr.  Theophilus  Pierce,  with 
Beiyamin  Pierce,  Jonathan  Olmstead,  Daniel  Smith,  Elisha  Payne, 
and  Nathan  Foster,  with  their  families,  entered  the  town  and 
erected  their  sevei-al  log  houses.  The  settlement  thus  commencecl« 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Payne's  settlemeat,  and  subsequentlj 
as  Hamilton.  Mi.  Dominick  Lynch  was  the  pi'oprietor.of  th« 
soil,  and  it  is  said  he  was  so  much  gratified  by  the  sale  of  the  finl 
five  hundred  acres  of  land,  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  that  hg 
paid  five  dollars  more  than  usual  to  have  the  deed  of  conveyance' 
engrossed  on  parchment,  which  is  yet  held  in  the  family.  As  latt 
as  1812,  the  village  contained  one  tavern,  two  stores  one  meeting 
house,  and  about  twenty-five  dwellings. 

In  1817,  the  Baptist  EducationSociety  of  the  State  of  New-York, 
was  organized.  •  In  March  following,  an  act  of  incorporation  wa« 
granted  by  the  Legislature,  which  act  was  promptly  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary. 
Madison  University  was  incorporated  in  1846,  and  in  1847  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  the  two  corporations  for  co-operation^ 
and  in  August  of  that  year  the  system  of  joint  action  was  comple-^ 
ted.  Endeavors  were  made  in  later  years  to  remove  the  institution 
to  Rochester.  These  movements  were  quieted  in  1850,  leaving  tht^ 
institution  free  to  extend  its  usefulness  and  give  permanency  to  y 
Its  system  of  education. 

[Ag.  Trans.  1853.]  43 
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The  early  settlers  of  Madison  county  were  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  New  England  States^  and  it  may  not  be  too  strong  an  expres- 
sion to  say  that  they  have  left  an  indelible  stamp  on  this  county, 
of  their  industry,  intelligence,  and  high  moral  tone.  This  remaric 
ifs  often  applied  to  the  settlers  of  Cassenovia.  This  town  was  pur- 
ehased  from  the  State  by  the  Holland  Land  Company,  and  sur* 
reyed  by  their  agent,  John  lanklaen,  in  1793..  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, Mr.  Linklaen  undertook  the  sale  and  settlement  of  this 
tract.  His  party  numbered  about  sixteen  persons ;  from  among 
fhem,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Foreman  was  engaged  as  a  general  business 
i^psistant,  and  charged  with  the  disposition  of  a  stock  of  goods  se- 
lected and  sent  forward  by  the  omipany  to  supply  the  settlers  with 
comforts  not  otherwise  to  be  had.  These  goods  were  left  in  charfls 
with  John  Post,  at  old  Fort  Schuyler^  (near  Utica,)  the  only  mer* 
chant  then  resident  at  that  place ;  fW>m  thence  they  were  brought 
a^  need  required  along  Ihe  ^^  Genesee  road''  to  Oneida  Castle, 
baing  ope  day's  journey,  thence  to  the  Chittenango  creek,  follow 
ing  its  banks  to  the  present  village  of  that  name.  Here  the  road 
tj^rminated,  and  the  Indian  trails  were  the  only  openings  westward, 
t(>uthward,  or  northward. 

To  reach  Casenovia,  Mr.  Foreman's  axemen  cleared  a  passage 
to  permit  the  advance  of  his  loaded  cart,  and  with  much  labor 
were  enabled  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  high  hill,  and  set  their 
tent,  when  the  sun  ha^  ^^^u^  below  the  horizon ;  the  next  day 
%und  them  at  the  foot  of  Cazenovia  lake.  At  this  point  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  settlemc^nt.  Log  cabins  were  rapidly  erect- 
ed, a  store  house  was  built,  and  an  office  opened,  making  a  bust- 
ling, busy  display.  Tempting  terms  were  offered  to  sutlers,  such 
^  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  per  acre  for  lots  purchased  by  the 
fUit  ten  settlers  having  families.  This  offer  was  at  once  accepted, 
and  raised  up  a  clamorous  demand  for  like  advantages  to  young 
lew  married  couples,  fiist  arriving,  to  share  in  Mr.  Linklaen's 
novel  patronage.  Surveys  were  pressed  fbrward  under  M>.  Locke, 
and  purchases  rapidly  effected  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars 
per  acre.  In  1794  a  grist  mill  was  built,  and  a  few  years  after  a 
more  effective  mill  was  erected  where  the  village  mill  now  stands. 
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The  old  inhabitants  of  the  vill^e  often  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
memory  in  recounting*  the  obstacles  overcome  in  their  early  dayg. 
They  talk  with  satis&ctlon  on  the  work  done  on  the  lot  near  the 
outlet  belonging  to  David  Schuyler,  where  the  first  furrow  was 
turned  in  the  town  with  a  Mohawk  wheel  plow.  They  seem  to 
hear  the  ringing  ot'  the  axe  as  blow  after  blow  fell  upon  the  giants 
of  the  forest,  making  the  fii'st  clearing  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake: 
and  with  this  clearing  is  always  connected  'the  names  'of  James 
Green  and  David  *Fay .  Many  talk  of  the  pjeasant  times  when 
Judge  Wright  laid  out  the  village  plat  in  1794,  of  his  sudden  call 
to  other  parts,  and  the  completion  of  th^  plat  by  Mr.  Calvin 
Gulteau.  Others  delight  in  recollections  of  early  military  prow- 
ess, kept  awake  and  active  by  scenes  of  war  then  too  recently  enacted 
to  permit  the  apathy  which  now  hangs  over  our  militia  defence. 
The  first  paltide  under  Major  Moses  DeWitt,  in  the  old  oak  grove 
at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  was  a  scene  of  pleasure,  free  from  modem 
error  or  impropriety.  The  second  parade  on  lot  33  in  Pompey,  is 
remembered  for  the  intricacies  and  windings  of  the  march — when 
at  last  an  order  was  given  to  break  ranks,  and  every  man  got 
through  the  woods  as  best  he  might,  in  most  admirable  disorder.' 
The  following  parade  was  intended  to  have  outshone  the  usual 
doings  of  tlie  west,  and  in  line  with  a  second  regiment  to  be  re- 
viewed at  Morehouse  flats,  in  Manlius,  by  Adjutant  General  Van 
Horn.  The  review  took  place,  but  mirth  was  repressed  by  the 
death  of  Major  DeWitt,  who,  dying  two  days  before  the  review, 
was  botne  to  his  gi*ave  attended  by  the  battallion,  exhibiting  all 
the  usual  insignia  of  sorrow. 

A  brigade  has  been  formed  in  Madison  county  imder  the  com- 
mand of  General  Jonathan  Foreman.  The  successful  establish-' 
ment  of  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminaiy,in  1825,  giving  instnic- 
tion  to  250  pupils,  indicates,  tery  distinctly,  the  intelhgence  and 
progress  of  the  town  and  county. 

The  town  of  Madison  was  opened  to  seltlei-s  by  Mr.  Robert 
Troup,  as  agent  for  Sir  William  Pidteney.  Samuel  Clemens^  and 
Thomas  Milieu,  of  Massachusetts,  were  among  the  first  puidiasers. 
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Elijah  Blodget  and  Henrj  Pond  followed  at  an  early  daj.:  a  com- 
pany from  Rhode  Island,  purchased  and  settled  the  south  west 
quarter  of  this  town,  and  it  is  yet  known  as  the  Bhode  Island 
quarter.,  In  1795  General  Cleveland,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
•stablished  himself  in  this  town,  and  attained  a  good  old  age.  He 
happily  occupies  the  first  framed  building  erected  in  this  town. 
Mr.  Seth  Blair  entered  upon  lot  No.  66,  in  1798,  on  which  he  has 
been  a  resident  to  this  date. 

It  was  in  the  year  1802  that  a  survey  was  made  of  that  portion 
•f  the  county  known  as  the  town  of  Georgetown.  The  name  was 
bestowed  by  the  Legislature,  to  meet,  in  some  d^ree,  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  petitioned'  for  the  name  of  Washing 
ton ;  the  Legislature  being  aware  that  another  town  existed  in  this 
State,  bearing  that  honored  name,  determined  to  use  the  christian 
name  of  the  "noble  warrior  statesmen,  and  hence  the  name  of 
Georgetown.  The  first  inhabitant  entered  this  town  in  1804,  from 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  selecting,  for  their  residence,  lot  No.  58. 
This  was  Mr.  Ezra  Sexton;  he  was  followed,  in  1805j  by  William 
Paine  and  Michael  Attwood,  who  erected  houses  on  adjoining  lots. 
The  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Otselic  *  ci^ek  are  good  and  at 
tractive,  yet  much  of  the  town  is  rough  and  hilly.  The  unculti- 
vated rough  lands  are  estimated  at  about  $5  pet  acre,  while  the 
improved  lands  are  worth  from  $10  to  ^5  per  acre.  An  interest 
tf  no  ordinary  warmth  was  excited  in  this  town  about  the  year 
1810,  in  regard  to  an  accomplished  gentleman  who  seemed  to  seek 
a  sequestered  home  in  the  shades  of  the  Georgetown  hills  and 
forests :  a  man  of  easy  address,  accomplished,  graceful  in  every 
movement;  courteous,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  all  with 
whom  he  held  intercourse:  enthusiastic  and  intelligent, he  was 
admired :  benevolent  and  charitable,  the  poor  found  in  him  a  most 
sincere  friend,  yet  from  whence  he  came  is  a  mystery;  his  fate  is 
unknown.  In  Georgetown  he  was  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Lewis  Anathe  MuUer,  and  as  an  exile  from  France :  an  obscurity 
as  to  his  native  home,  his  rank,  or  objects  in  life  was  evidently 
diBsired  and  maintained.  For  a  time  the  idea  was  prevalent  that 
the  name  of  Muller  was  assumed  to  overshadow  Louis  Phillipe^ 

•  OtMlio  meua  <«  cvp /vll." 
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the  late  King  of  France,  ^ho  was  known  to  wander  an  exile  in 
j^merica.  Dates,  however,  seem  to  demolish  this  idea,  and  humor 
has  substituted,  as  more  reliable,  a  statement,  that  a  nobleman 
of  France,  strongly  opposed  to  the  elevation  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, expressed  sentiments  liostile  to  the  consular  dignity  to  whicli 
Napoleon  was  elevated  In  1799;  these  sentiments  reaching  tht 
consul's  ears  readily  created  a  necessity  for  the  expatriation  of  th^e 
offending  nobleman,  who,  flying  from  vengeance,  found  an  asyluxa 
in  the  United  States. 

Arriving  at  New-Tork  he  was  induced  to  place  confidence  in  a 
If  r.  Ludlow,  with  whom  he  deposited  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
events  jeopardized  and  led  Mr.  Mufier  to  accept  a  tract  of  land  tii 
Georgetown,  rather  than  suffer  a  total  loss  of  property  left  in  an 
agent's  hands.  In  this  forced  manner  becoming  the  proprietor  of 
lots  No.  75, 76,  87,  88  and  89,  he  visited  his  new  acquisition. 
There  is  good  reason  to  know  that  he  brought  with  him  to  this 
town,  not  less  than  $150,000,  and  it  is  feared  that  when  he  retire^ 
he  carried  away  not  to  exceed  $1,500. 

For  two  or  three  years  after  his  first  arrival  he  resided  in  tbt 
village  of  Hamilton ;  at  an  early  day  he  commenced  clearing  hii 
purchased  tract ;  at  no  time  did  he  evidence  any  design  or  desirs 
tor  accumulation,  neither  did  he  ever  express  a  wish  to  become  ft 
permanent  resident.  With  a  mind  stored  with  information,  with 
m  spirit  impelled  by  enei^y,  he  sought  objects  for  the  employment 
of  his  talents  and  activity. 

A  strange  yet  powerM  apprehension  weighed  upon  his  mind, 
and  tinctured  his  prominent  movements.  In  common  with  the 
views  of  the  French  nation,  he  believed  that  the  powers  of  Europft 
would  fall  before  the  eagles  of  Bonaparte,  that  the  haughty  lion  of 
Britain  would  crouch  and  yield,  and  even  the  American  eagle 
would  fly  before  the  gigantic  power  pf  the  Corsicapi.  These  ap- 
prehen^ons  pressing  upon  him,  seemed  to  find  some  relief  in  the 
hope,  that  the  secluded  hills  of  Georgetown  would  afford  to  him  m 
residence  unknown  and  unobserved,  and  a  safe  retreat  from  pre- 
sent dangers. 
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Thus  actuated,  he  determined  to  erect  an  edifice  for  himself  and 
flunily ;  the  first  necessary  movement  was  to  fell  the  forest  and 
dear  the  grounds :  three  hundred  acres  were  rapidly  opened  to  the 
nr  and  sun  by  the  application  of  a  force  unusual  in  this  countiy, 
and  only  to  be  commanded  by  large  capitalists.  The  house  is  now 
standing  a  monument  of  taste  and  liberality,  adapted  to  the  hixa- 
rious  views  and  enjoyments  of  Europeans,  but  ill-suited  to  the 
jilmple,  unpretending  wants  df  the  American  fhrmer  citizen.  The 
building  is  30x70  feet,  constructed  of  massive  sills  resting  npoa 
a  heavy  worlc  of  masonry :  cherry  tree  slabs,  eight  inches  thick, 
and  eleven  feet  high,  were  framed  into  the  sills,  side  by  side  around 
Ihe  entire  building,  all  planed  very  smooth,  and  tied  together  bj 
dats  dovetailed  into  each.  The  frame  work  was  clap-boarded, 
then  lathed  and  plastered  on  the  inside ;  in  this  manner  the  whole 
work  was  conducted.  The  expense  of  so  large  a  dwelling  may  ht 
appreciated,  when  it  is  known  that  all  the  brick,  lime,  iron  work, 
nails  and  ornaments,  were  from  necessity  brought  over  the  bills  <» 
the  backs  of  horses.  The  fire  places  were  trimmed  with  black 
marble,  and  the  most  costly  furniture  completed  the  comforts  ot 
the  establishment. 

A  brook  traversed  the  grounds,  furnishing  water  to  an  artifidal 
pond  stored  with  fish :  around  this  pond  he  planted  every  variety 
of  rich  fi*uit,  and  endeavored  to  extend  every  branch  of  horticol- 
ture,  but  when' excavating  the  fish  pond,  the  surplus  earth  being 
gravel  and  hardpan,  was  leveled  over  these  garden  grounds,  ren- 
dering them  unproductive  and  destructive.  In  this  departmeni 
his  knowledge  was  deficient,  aad  was  marked  by  an  entire  absence 
of  economy.  Ever  desirous  to  encourage  the  people,  he  attempted 
the  establishment  of  a  village  by  erecting  two  store-houses,  seveni 
dwellings,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  a  grist-mill.  In  his  fiunUy  ai^ 
rangements,  peace  and  content  seemed  constant  companions,  aad 
enlarged  benevolence  brierhtened  the  hours  of  every  day:  the  sick 
and  needy  found  their  fevered  pulses  soothed  by  personal  attas- 
tions,  and  the  means  for  supplying  all  immediate  wants.  Thf 
sports  of  the  chase  and  the  green  were  eiyoyed  largely,  and  ia 
these  amusements  the  character  of  Muller  was  conspicuous; 
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acooant  would  he  attack  game  of  any  kind  while  it  was  at  rest: 
e^ery  living  thing  liad  a  chance  for  escape,  but  that  chance  wai 
feeble,  if  his  fowling-piece  or  rifle  was  in  his  hands.  All  p«irsona 
employed  by  him  were  early  taught  to  feel  his  unflinching,  nn« 
wayering  spirit ;  any  indication  of  laziness,  or  inattention  to  dutiei 
required,  was  followed  by  prompt  dismissal,  and  never  could  anjr- 
dismissed  person  obtain  employment  from  him  again.  Such  weri 
a  few  of  the  c])ara4steri8tics  of  Mr.  Muller. 

In  1814,  when  Bonaparte  abdicated  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  te 
Elba,  Mr.  Muller  returned  to  France,  leaving  his  wife  and  childxen 
in  Ne w-Tork ;  he  remained  in  France  between  two  and  tluree  yeai9^ 
making  arrangements  for  restoration  to  his  natural  and  original 
condition ;  he  then  returned  to  the  United  Stated  to  dispose  of  hir 
property  here.  When  he  reached  Georgetown  his  house  wait 
stripped  of  furniture,  liis  stock  and  every  movable  article  had  dit- 
appeared,  weeds  covered  the  gardens,  the  walks,  the  roads  and 
fields ;  and  desolation  marked  every  object  of  his  former  care  and 
pride,  his  village  was  forsaken,  the  mill  was  deserted.  Thesa 
grievous  evils  were  the  results  of  misplaced  confidence  in  the  in- 
dividual who  had  chai^  of  the  property  during  his  absence ;  thk| 
dishonest  person  had  sold  every  convertible  object  and  carried  off, 
the  avails. 

In  mute  dismay  Mr.  Muller  viewed  this  wreck  of  his  exilf 
home,  tears  at  last  gave  relief  to  his  oppressed  mind.  He  return^ 
ed  to  New-York,  promptly  disposed  of  the  land  for  any  sum  that 
was  offered,  returned  to  France,  and  to  this  day  no  man  in  George? 
town  knows  more  of  Mr.  Muller  than  is  here  narrated,  neither  ha| 
he  been  heard  of  by  any  of  our  inhabitants. 

Wood  and  Forests. 
The  destruction  and  consumption  of  timber,  in  the  State  of 
New-Tork,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  observing  men»  creating 
an  apprehension  of  serious  inconvenience  at  some  period  not 
far  distant :  it  has  also  in  a  great  degree,  changed  the  natural 
distribution  of  vegetable  substances  on  the  sur&ce  of  our  conn* 
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trf.  It  is  well  known  that  temperature  influences  vegetation: 
the  plants  of  the  tropics  will  not  thrive  in  this  latitude :  neither 
will  the  wheat  of  this  region  thrive  within  the  tropics.  May  we 
■ot  reasonably  infer  that  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests,  the  more 
msj  and  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  ftom  the  earth  with  other 
aecessary  effects  of  denudation  have,  in  a  measure,  changed  the 
dimate  of  the  state  or  affected  its  mean  temperature.  If  this  be 
true  does  it  not  present  one  cause  for  a  change  in  th^  forests  of  onr 
State  often  noticed  by  agriculturists  and  naturalists? — that  is, 
when  a  settlement  has  been  cleared,  and  a  second  growth  of  timber 
k  permitted  to  spring  up,  the  latter  growth  is  not, always  of  the 
iame  variety  as  the  wood  which  has  been  removed.  It  is  generally^ 
and  well  understood  that  a  growth  of  sturdy  oalcs  indicates  a  clay 
ii>il :  the  elm  leads  us  to  expect  a  rich  alluvial  vale,  warm  and 
Aeltered ;  a  sandy  soil  claims  the  various  pines,  and  from  these 
and  other  indications  of  original  vegetation,  the  pioneer  could 
generally  judge,  with  accuracy,  the  soil  of  any  tract  of  land  within 
Us  line  of  vision. 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  county  of  Madison,  it  is  found 
Ihat  most  of  the  southern  and  middle  towns  exhibit  the  remains  of 
•tately  pine  trees,  mostly  the  white  pine ;  a  few  of  this  variety  yet 
tear  their  heads.  The  stumps  of  these  pines  which  encumber  the 
grounds  present  a  diameter  of  four  and  five  feet,  which  warrants 
an  altitude  of  sixty  feet  or  more,  and  this  is  verified  by  many  of 
fhe  older  inhabitants,  who  represent  the  former  growth  of  pines, 
aa  sending  up  erect  shafts  full  sixty  feet,  in  perfect  symmetry  to 
(he  Jutting  out  of  the  first  branch.  The  demand  for  lumber  of  this 
aharacter  was  greatly^  increased  when  the  Erie  canal  was  opened, 
eausing  it  to  fall  on  every  lot,  and  rapidly  find  its  way  to  the  eastern 
markets.  The  pines  passed  away,  and  the  hemlock  and  basswood 
became  the  substitute.  Plank  roads  and  other  useful  objects  will,  at  a 
very  early  d^y,  carry  off  the  remaining  hemlock.  White  cedar  was 
tnoe  abundant  in  the  wet  grounds  of  the  county  5  a  portion  yet  re- 
mains and  fUmishes  durable  farm  rails  and  posts.  The  varieties  of  oak 
abounds  in  the  northern  towns  only.  Near  to  the  Oneida  lake  the 
prevailing  woods  are  oak,  elm  and  ash,  intermixed  with  beech| 
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birch  and  maple,  while  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  stunted  oaks,  low 
pines  and  shrubs  cover  the  ground.  Beech  and  maple  prevail  in 
the  southern  towns ;  the  swamps  afford  black  ash,  while  the  side 
hills  present  elm,  basswood,  wild  cherry,  and  now  and  then  a  few 
hemlocks. 

The  noble  maples,  which  years  ago  furnished  the  fiunilios  of 
Madison  eounty  with  a  good  and  wholesome  sugar,  have  to  a  great 
extent  fallen  under  the  blow  of  the  axe ;  where  the  axe  has  spared 
the  «  maple  bush,"  man's  improvidence  has  has^tened  decay  and  ex- 
termination. The  annual  incisions  f^om  whence  to  draw  the  rich 
juices,  produce  exhaustion  and  imperfect  development  of  the  ex- 
treme portions  of  th^  tree,  hence  disease  and  death  ensue. 

» 

From  this  department  of  the  forest  much  sugar  is  yet  made  ia 
the  county  of  Madison.  Maple  trees  newly  or  recently  tapped 
will  produce  from  four  to  five  gallons  of  sap  per  day ;  in  favorable 
seasons  an  average  product  of  four  pounds  of  sugar  has  been  made 
tvom  each  tree.  The  labor  of  one  man  is  sufficient  to  conduct  the 
process  of  sugar  making  from  one  hundred  trees ;  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  sugar  in  a  marketable  condition,  it 
usually  three  weeks :  in  which  time  one  man  will  have  made  frond 
three  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  worth  about  ten  cents  per 
pound. 

Though  the  timber  of  Madison  county  did  not  at  any  time  g}Vi 
it  the  character  and  temporary  advantage  of  a  <<  lumbering  coum 
ty,"  yet  the  early  settlers  were  compelled  to  endure  the  toils  and 
privations  incident  to  the  «  clearing  "  new  lands ;  toils  rendered 
more  severe  probably,  by  the  non-marketable  condition  of  much 
of  the  wood,  and  the  absence  of  navigable  waters  for  its  trans^ 
porjtation.  Every  man  who  entered  the  county  with  a  view  to 
agricultural  benefits,  adopted  such  methods  for  clearing  the  land! 
as  would  permit  the  earliest  deposit  of  seed :  To  effect  this  objeel 
the  usual  plan  was  to  fell  trees  qear  the  line  6f  the  intended  fences ; 
the  butts  were  split  into  rails  and  stakes;  the  tops  were  cut  intd 
ooBvenient  lengths  for  piling  audi  burning  j  the  underbrush  wai 
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eat  and  piled  and  bnmed  with  the  tree  tops.  The  stout  or  timber 
trees  were  girdled  by  making  a  horizontal  incision  throngh  the 
bark  and  Into  the  body  of  the  tree,  catting  off  all  communication 
between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  bark.  By  this  means 
the  natural  circulation  of  the  sap  or  yital  fluids  was  effiMtually 
checked,  and  the  tree  withered  and  died ;  for  many  years  after 
stretching  its  leafless,  naked  arm  to  the  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and 
moisture  of  the  season,  and  at  last  unable  to  resist  the  blast,  it  fdls, 
needing  but  the  torch  to  remove  every  vestige. 

This  system  of  girdling  prevented  the  growth  of  the  leaf,  admitted 
the  sunbeams  to  the  soil,  which,  with  more  free  admission  ci  at- 
mospheric influences  upon  vegetable  matter,  forded  to  the  ttauM 
a  rapid  and  remunerating  product  for  his  labor.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  and  enterprise  induced  many  persons  to  purchase  lands 
with  the  intent  to  clear  them  extensively,  and  offer  them,  thus  fir 
improved,  to  the  &rmers  for  occupation :  finding  a  large  profit  in 
labor  thus  applied  by  the  increased  value  of  land  thus  eleared. 
This  system  introduced  a  hardy,  though  not  permanent  class  of 
men— men  enamoured  of  the  free  wild  life  of  the  forest  and  the 
chase,  changing  the  scene  of  their  labors,  as  emigration  demanded 
and  occupied  the  <^  clearings.^'  The  process  of  destruction  of 
the  timber  is  widely  different  from  that  of  tiiie  agricultural  pioneer. 
There  is  an  art  and  taste  in  every  employment,  in  wood  chopping 
as  well  as  in  merchandize :  the  art  of  the  woodman  is  exhibited  in 
his  economy  of  time,  his  tact  in  the  use  of  the  axe  and  power 
ci  the  lever.  When  he  selects  the  ground  for  his  labors,  he  times 
his  bargain  with  reference  to  the  full  expansion  of  the  leaf  and 
twig  of  the  season,  knowing  that  in  these  auxiliaries  he  finds  lime 
ud  labor-saving  friends,  as  they  furnish  a  most  convenient  and 
ready  combustible  for  application  to  his  1(^  heaps  and  brush  heaps ; 
ftom  the  months  of  June  to  August,  therefore,  the  woodman  enters 
upon  his  duty— he  expects,  also,  from  action  at  this  season,  to 
prevent  the  sprouting  of  the  stumps,  which,  if  suffered  to  groW| 
iOM  the  beauty  of  his  work,  and  keep  alive  the  roots.  The  gen- 
eral method  of  proceeding  was  to  fell  every  tree,  divide  the  body 
into  lengths  of  about  fourteen  feet,  cut  the  tops  into  portions  easily 
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handled,  and  pile  them,  trith  the  brush,  in  heaps,  ready  for  burn- 
ing. In  this  eondition  the  ivhole  area  is  left  through  the  winter, 
until  the  first  dry  days  of  spring ;  fire  is  then  applied  to  the  brush 
heaps,  commencing  at  the  windward  side,  presenting,  in  a  short 
time,  a  wide  spread  confiagration ;  a  scene  which,  at  times,  is  grand, 
even  appalling,  when  the  heavens  are  red  and  every  object  seems 
to  melt  away  in  the  fervent  heat. 

These  burnings  have  been  occasionally,  attended  by  unforeseen 
and  mischievous  consequences,  as  the  destruction  of  adjoining 
forests  of  timber  intended  for  preservation,  by  the  proprietor.  The 
most  strenuous  endeavors  of  the  collected  neighborhood  have,  at 
times,  been  unavailing  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  fiame,  until  many 
hundreds  of  acres  have  been  swept  over.  Many  hill  sides  and  tops 
in  this  and  other  counties,  carry  the  marks  of  devastating  fires, 
and  the  often  noticed  result  of  a  neW  or  second  growth  of  wood,  of 
a  species  quite  different  from  the  first  forest.  The  first  burning  c^ 
the  intended  clearing  never,  or  seldom,  destroys  the  laige  logs  or 
bodies  of  the  trees  lying  on  the  ground ;  the  first  operation  was 
called  the  «  burning  off  the  fallow,''  the  next  is  the  « logging  ofF^' 
or  "  log  rolling ;"  this  work  was  arduous  and  required  the  united 
forces  of  the  neighbors  far  and  near.  A  common  Interest  alwajrs 
commanded  a  willing  hand  along  all  the  border  settlements,  aod 
80  universal  was  this  sentiment  of  good  will  and  mutual  aid,  that 
an  instance  of  hesitation  was  rarely  met ;  every  man,  boy  and  team, 
invited  to  the  "  logging  bee'*  was  certain  at  his  post'  on  the  ap- 
pointed day— a  day,  generally,  of  much  excitement  and  strife  ib 
the  endeavor  of  each  to  excel  the  other  in  the  number  of  well 
constructed  log  heaps  ranged  in  line,  and  clearing  away  the  score 
blocks,  and  aD  rubbish  from  the  soil.  When  the  hours  of  evening 
approached  the  boys  were  actively  engaged  in  firing  the  heaps, 
that  they  might  bum  during  the  night,  again  staining  the  ftoatii^ 
clouds  with  a  crimson  glare,  and  rolling  dense  masses  of  smoke  to 
towns  fax  distant,  reminding  the  inhabitants  of  times  and  scenes 
but  lately  familiar  in  their  own  vicinity.  The  cost  of  dearing 
land  necessarily  varies  with  the  extent  of  standing  lumber,  rarely 
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has  it  been  less  than  three,  and  generally  ranging  as  high  as  five 
dollars  per  acre.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  clearing  and  fencing 
large  tracts  at  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  acre. 

The  very  imperfect  plows  in  use  fifty  years  ago,  were  unfit  to 
encounter  a  newly  cleared  piece  of  ground,  nor  could  they  work 
with  advantage  until  the  third  or  fourth  year,  when  the  smaller 
stumps  and  roots  having  decayed  would  allow  a  passage,  though 
very  irregular,  between  the  larger  stumps.  During  the  first  year 
or  two,  the  seed  was  sown  upon  the  unplowed  surface  and  har- 
rowed with  a  rude  triangular  harrow:  tliis  implement  was  fre- 
quently the  natural  crotch  of  a  tree,  into  which  seven  or  more  iron 
teeth  were  placed  at  regular  intervals.  Until  late  years  the  plow 
used  in  this  region  boasted  of  a  wooden  mould  board,  armed  with 
a  steel  share  affixed  by  the  smith  at  the  nearest  village :  the  mold 
board  having  been  split  from  the  butt  of  a  winding  hard  maple 
tree,  and  worked  down  to  a  thickness  of  about  two  inches.  Im- 
p^ect  and  cumbrous  as  these  implements  were,  yet  there  are  Uiose 
with  whom  habit  is  so  strong,  that  regrets  have  been  heard  within 
a  few  years,  that  the  good  old  plow  had  given  way  to  cast-iron  and 
new  fashions;  this,  however,  must  ever  be  so,  while  conceit  and 
vanity  are  so  prominent  in  our  composition,  and  so  difi&cult  to 
eradicate  ^even  in  these  days  of  better  means  for  education  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  method  of  reaping  grain  in  Europe 
with  the  sickle  was  used  till  recently  in  this  county,  and  though 
the  cradle  has,  to  a  good  extent  excluded  the  sickle,  that  tool  is  to 
be  found  among  the  implements  of  the  oldest  farmers.  The  long 
standing  tree  stumps,  and  other  surface  impediments,  were  the 
probable  cause  for  the  later  introduction  of  the  grain  cradle,  and 
the  farmers  were  content  in  the  olden  Hme  to  reap  and  bind  an 
acre  per  day  and  per  man,  esteeming  this  quantum  of  work  a  lull 
2&easure  for  an  able  man. 

A  serious  inconvenience  was  felt  in  the  early  settlement  of  this 
county  by  reason  of  want  of  grain  seed.  It  will  have  been  noticed 
that  the  several  towns  were  settled  within  a  short  period  of  each 
other,  several  in  the  same  year,  hence  a  dependance  on  distant 
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places  for  seed,  for  cattle,  and  most  of  the  necessary  and  ordinafjf 
supplies.  The  nearest  points  w^re  New  Hartford  or  Whitestown, 
by  roads  or  paths  indicated  by  marked  trees.  At  this  day  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  in  their  full  force,  the  grievous  drawbacks 
and  impediments  which  daily  confronted  the  early  settler. 

Many  and  vexatious  disappointments  necessarily  wel'e  endured, 
arising  from  an  ignorance  which  the  farmers  of  the  present  day 
alone  have  the  means  of  avoiding.  The  settler  on  new  land  sup* 
posed  and  (^as  confident  in  the  belief,  that  because  it  was  neu?  It 
must  be  fertile ;  this  error  was  in  a  degree  confirmed  by  the  fitct 
that  the  old  settled  farms  at  the  east  were  already  toor n  &ut.  Now 
though  thjB  latter  position  might  be  true,  it  did  not  necessarily  con-^ 
firm  the  first ;  wheat  was  the  most  desired  crop,  and  wheat  was 
indiscriminately  sown*  on  sandy,  vegetable,  and  clay  soils,  it  was 
distributed  on  the  hill  tops  and  on  low  wet  alluvions :  how  then 
could  disappointment  be  avoided;  they  might  as  well  liave  hoped 
to  cultivate  the  sugar  cane  in  this  latitude,  as  to  sow  wheat  on  un- 
ooBgenial  soils. 

Maliy  good  crops  of  wheat  were  produced  for  a  few  years  in  all 
parts  of  the  county,  but  as  soon  as  the  light  soil  was  fully  cultiva- 
ted, the  wheat  diminished,  while  other  grains  improved,  nor  was 
it  discovered  until  a  late  day  that  the  county  was  not  adapted  to 
wheat ;  a  discovery  which  though  tardily  made,  has  led  the  care- 
ful farmer  to  change  his  system  of  husbandry,  and  to  cover  hi4 
hills  and  meadows  with  fiocks  and  herds.  The  heavier  soils  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county  may,  under  good  cultivation, 
continue  the  production  of  wheat,  but  the  middle  and  southern 
towns  will  hardly  attempt  it. 

During  the  first  years  of  agricultural  effort,  it  required  all  availa- 
ble labor  for  the  production  of  the  cereal  crops,  to  sustain  the  es- 
tablished population  with  the  influx  of  new  comers ;  this  cause  in 
chief,  with  the  naturally  rough  surface  of  the  fields,  precluded  for 
many  years,  any  attention  to  meadows  or  cultivated  grasses.  It 
was  rare  to  find  a  pasture  lot.    The  luxuriant  wild  grasses  and 
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sbrobs  afforded  an  abundant  supply  at  feed  for  their  eatfle  throuj^ 
the  summer,  and  until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  woods  served  as 
commons,  where  numerous  herds  fed  and  browsed,  roaming  at 
pleasure,  but  ever  giving  note  of  their  whereabouts,  by  the  sound 
of  the  tinkling  beU,  borne  by  one  or  more  cows  in  each  herd. 
Every  owner  seemed  to  know  the  tone  of  his  own  bells,  even  the 
cattle  seemed  endowed  with  a  like  knowledge,  for  each  herd  re- 
mained distinct,  following  its  leader,  and  rarely  intermixing  or 
straying  to  inconvenient  distances. 

Accidents  did  occur  in  the  spring  months,  when  the  cattle  were 
first  turned  out  to  roam :  they  were  tempted  into  wet  grounds  and 
marshes  to  seize  the  early  springing  blade,  when  sinking  in  th* 
mire,  they  were  too  often  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  The 
absence  of  the  animal  at  night  was  the  first  intimation  of  trouble 
to  the  owner.  Upon  such  occasions,  a  hasty  summons  or  signal  to  the 
nearest  neighbors  soured  their  prompt  aid,  and  with  blazing  torch* 
ea  the  swamps  were  searched,  now  and  then  to  rescue  and  restore  the 
animal,  but  oftener  to  witness  its  loss.  It  has  been  no  uncomnMMi 
thing  In  this  county,  in  former  days,  to  winter  a  herd  of  cattle  in 
the  woods,  there  to  browse  all  day  on  shrubs,  with  a  tree  occasion- 
ally cut  down  and  the  Umbs  topped,  that  they  may  reacluthem 
readUy ,  and  crop  the  twigs  and  buds,  fi)r  this  purpose  the  basswood 
tree  or  birch  or  maple  was  selected  as  the  most  nutritious.  At 
night  they  were  sometimes  driven  under  cover  to  receive  a  feed  of 
straw.    Sudi  was  the  early  condition  of  the  county  of  Madison. 

Geography  and  Topography. 
The  boundaries  of  the  county  of  Madison  may  be  thus  defined : 
a  nearly  east  and  west  line,  through  Oneida  lake  totms  the  northern 
boundary  to  the  mouth  of  Oneida  creek:  this  stream  forms  the 
north-east  and  eastern  bounds  to  the  north  line  of  Stockbridge — 
tbenee  east,  according  to  the  compass  in  1824,  two  miles  and  112 
rods :  thence  S.  26'  E.,  487  chains  80  links  to  the  south  line  of  the 
Stockbridge  grant:  thence  south  to  the  north  line  of  Madison 
town :  thence  east  6^  south,  along  the  north  line  of  Madiscm  to  the 
N.  E.  comer  of  said  town:  thence  along  the  eastern  line  of  said 
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town  to  the  north  line  pf  Brookfield,  which  it  follows  easterly  to 
the  Unadllla  river :  thence  following  the  course  of  the  river  to  the 
Junction  with  the  south  Ime  of  the  18th  township  of  the  Chenango 
townships :  theace  west,  on  the  south  line  of  the  ISth,  ith,  5th  and 
6th  townships  to  the  east  line  of  DeBuyter,  formerly  Troup  lot  82 ; 
thence  due  west  throu^  a  tier  of  lots  to  the  east  line  of  the  mili- 
tary tract:  thence  along  said  line  northerly,  to  a  point  where  it 
intersects  the  Chittenango  creek :  thence  along  the  said  creek  to 
the  Oneida  lake  and  the  place  of  beginning.  Such  is  the  unmean- 
Ijujg  description  as  recorded,  of  the  bounds  of  Madison  county;  a 
description,  from  which  no  chorc^rapher  could,  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy,  plot  the  form  or  figure  of  the  county.  The  same  inex- 
ousable  want  of  precision  or  correct  delineation  marks  most  of  the 
geographical  descriptions  of  the  State.  Neither  can  its  longitude 
be  given  with  any  certitude,  for  no  observations  appear  to  have 
been  made  or  recorded,  in  regard  to  the  longitude  of  any  point  or 
place  in  Western  New-Tork.  The  surveyor  of  Seneca  county,  • 
finding  a  similar  difficulty  last  year,  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  general  and  State  governments,  from  which  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  measures  will  be  devised  and  adopted  for  making  a  series  of 
precise  observations  by  which  to  determine  the  true  longitude  of 
every  principal  city  and  village  in  the  State.  'The  nearest  means 
of  approach  to  the  longitude  of  Madison  county,  4s  the  east  line 
of  the  military  tract.  This  line  is  estimated  by  the  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral to  be  1®  2V20"  east  of  the  meridian  of  Washington;  this  is,  ^ 
however,  an  assumption  ,  though,  probably,  not  very  far  from  the 
truth.  The  latitude  is  readily  obtained,  and  until  more  correct 
observations  are  procured,  the  position  of  the  county  may  be 
stated  at  between  42^,  43'  and  43°  10'  north  latitude,  and  1°  2'  . 
W  and  1^  39'  east  longitude,  from  the  meridian  at  Washington. 

This  county  was  organized  in  1806,  and  was  taken  from  the 
county  of  Chenango :  since  that  date  no  change  has  occurred,  save 
only  the  addition  of  that  part  of  Sto^kbridge  lying  east  of  the 
Oneida  creek,  which  was  taken  from  Augusta,  in  Oneida  county. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  demanded  a  rapid  division  into 

•  Mr.  Swbn  J>eUfleId  of  Seneoa  eoanV. 
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indicate  the  county's  growth:  Brookfield  was  organized  in  1795 ; 
Cazenovia  in  1795;  DeRuyter  in  1798 ;  Hamilton  in  1801 ;  Sulli- 
van in  1803;  Eaton  in  1807;  Lebanon  in  1807;  Madison  in  1807; 
Nelson  in  1807;  Smithfleld  in  1807;  Lenox  in  1809;  Geoi^town 
in  1815 ;  Fenner  in  1823 ;  Stockbridge  in  1839.  The  division  of 
the  county  into  towns  excited  from  time  to  time  new  and  rival  in- 
terests, from  which  public  benefits  flowed,  and  private  gain  neces- 
sarily followed.  The  most  prominent  public  feature  was  the  exten- 
sion of  roads,  and  the  opening  of  new  avenues  in  various  directions. 

In  the  year  1800  the  Seneca  Turnpike  Company  was  empowered 
to  improve  the  old  State  road  from  Utica  to  Canandaigua ;  under 
the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  commissioners,  this  road  was  opened 
to  a  width  of  six  rods,  during  the  first  season,  as  far  as  Yemon;  * 
reaching  Chittenango  in  1801 .  At  an  early  day  a  road  was  opened 
from  Peterboro,  through  Skaneateles  and  Cherry  Valley." 

The  construction  of  the  Erie  canal  opened  a  water  communica- 
tion with  Albany  and  New-Tork,  forming  ports  tor  the  import  and  > 
export  of  commodities  within  this  county  at  Canastota  and  Oneida. 
The  Chenango  canal  opened  a  communication  from  the  eastern 
borders  direct  to  Utica,  or  south  to  Bingham  ton,  connecting  with  the 
Erie  railroad.  The  Syracuse  and  Utica  railroad  has  been  equally 
instrumental  in  advancing  the  prominent  interests  of  this  countyi 
having  depots  at  Chittenango  and  Canastota.  , 

The  influences  of  the  agricultural  character  of  this  region  seem 
to  be  strongly  marked  in  the  rapid  extension  of  plank  roads  in  va- 
rious directions:  the  chief  products  being  wheat  and  barley,  wool, 
dairy  products,  hops,  and  teasles,  and  the  places  for  deposit  being 
in  northern  and  eastern  towns,  an  easy  mode  of  transportation 
around  or  over  the  many  hills  and  rough  places,  soon  indicated  the 
value  of  plank  roads,  consequently  in  1848,  a  plank  road  was  con- 
structed from  Hamilton  to  Utica;  another  connected  Hamilton, 
Madison  and  Oriskany,  in  1850 ;  and  in  the  same  year,  G^rge- 
town  and  Pecksport  were  Joined  or  linked  together  by  a  road  pass- 
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ing  throu^  Eaton  and  LeeTille.  Dariag  the  y^ar  18&1  a  plaok 
road  was  laid«fiom  Canastota  to  Morfisyille,  and  another  from 
Peterboro  to  GlarksvUk  wac|  in  progress.  A  very  principal  plank 
xoad  ex:lend6  fixna  DeBuy  ter  to  the  Oneida  lake^  passing  through 
Cazenovia,  Chittonango  and  its  depots,  a  distance  of  thirty-one 
nules.  This  last  named  rpad  marks  the  enterprise  of  the  people 
of  Madison  coiurty,  it  was  completed  In  1848,'a  portion  of  it  pass- 
ing through  a  difficult  valley,  which  at  some  points  assumed  the 
character  of  a  gorge,  and  overcoming  a  hill  of  800  feet  elevation, 
by  an  easy  aseeni,  ih  no  place  more  than  inx  feet  rise  in  a  hundred. 
The  road  formerly  in  use,  in  going  to  the  canal  and  returning  r^ 
quired  an  aggregate  ascent  of  about  1,600  feet.  This  road  tost 
$21,000,  of  which  more  than  $10,000  was  expended  in  grading; 
this  cost  has  rendered  available  and  valuable,  a  water  power  be- 
fore useless,  whose  entire  fall  is  750  feet,  and  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  previously  inaccessible. 

The  effect  of  this  net  work  of  roads  and  canals,  has  brought  to 
the  doors  of  every  farmer  and  inhabitant  every  article  of  neoea- 
slty,  ornament  and  luxury  produced  in  other  regions,  to  be  ex* 
changed  for  such  surplus  products  as  the  county  may  yield ;  it  has 
induced  an  increase  of  population  and  necessarily  an  increase  of 
labor,  of  production,  and  wealth;  it  may  and  probably  has  dimin- 
ished the  occupation  of  a  class  of  non-producers  or  traders,  be- 
cause the  profits  which  they  intercepted  go  now  more  directly  to 
the  farmer  or  actual  consumer,  thus  diverting  a  capital  though  not 
large,  into  oth^  and  probably  more  b^eficial  channels,  both  for 
the  proprietor  and  the  nation 

The  formation  of  the  face  of  this  county  and  its  elevation,  do . 
not  admit  of  the  flow  of  navigable  waters ;  from  east  to  west,  and 
near  the  center  of  the  county,  an  elevated  ridge  forms  a  dividing 
line,  on  either  side  of  which  the  waters  flow  north  or  south.  ^  The 
waters  collected  on  the  northern  side  are  received  into  the  basin 
of  Oneida  lake,  passing  thence  through  the  Oswego  river  to  Lake 
Ontario,  and  mingling  with  that  inland  ocean,  they  escape,  through 
the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  into  the  Atlantic.    The  watei's 
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which  conne  aown  the  southern  slope,  fall  fato  the  valleys  of  the 
Chenango  and  Unadilla,  and  joining  the  Su^uehanna,  they  readi 
the  Atlantic  through  tlie  Chesapeake  bay.  The  Chittraai^* 
creelk  is  navigable  for  boats  after  reodving  the  waters  of  the  Cana- 
•eraga  and  Gowasalon.  * 

The  CanaseiBga  f  falls  oyer  a  precipice  near  to^Penyyille,  passei 
tlirough  the  great  marsh,  and  fiills  into  the  Chittenango,  a  few 
Biiles  from  Ondda  lake.  The  Gowasalon  is  a  tributaty  to  the  Canas- 
eraga.  Oneida  creek  rises  in  the  town  of  Fennec ;  passes  through 
Smitbfield  into  Stockbridge.  This  stream  presents  a  water  power 
at  the  falls,  worthy  of  more  extended  os^  and  occupation  of  capi- 
tal, than  have  yet  been  directed  to  it.  Oneida  lake  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  in  connexion  with  the  olden  route  of 
travel  as  well  as  a  present  means  of  communication  with  other 
ports.  It  was  once  the  great  and  only  track  or  road  way  by  water 
and  land  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Genesee  Valley  or  to  the 
Seneca  lake.  Batteaux  ascended  the  Mohawk,  or  teams  would 
follow  its  banks  to  Fort  Stanwix,  (Rome,)  thence  cross  a  portage 
to  Fort  Bull,  on  the  head  waters  of  Wood  creek  and  following  on 
the  surface  of  this  stream,  would  reacn  the  bosom  of  Oneida  lake. 
Here  a  choice  of  routes  was  presented,  first :  from  the  outlet  of 
this  lake  to  Seneca  river,  and  along  its  course  to  the  never  freezing 
Seneca  lake,  whose  high  temperature  never  permits  an  icy  barrier  to 
the  traveller's  progress— or  turning  into  the  Oswego  river,  float  into 
Lake  Ontario,  and  reach,  with  ease,  any  point  on  its  shores.  On 
the  western  margin  of  the  county  is  Cazenovia  lake,  a  sheet  of 
water  known  among  the  Indians  as  O-wah-ge-ha-gaK,  meaning  the 
lake  where  yellow  fish  abound,  or  yellow  perch  lake ;  the  elevation 
of  this  lake  is  1 ,227  feet  above  tide  water,  and  about  832  feet  abov6 
the  surface  of  .Oneida  lake.  In  length  it  does  not  exceed  four 
miles,  and  is  about  four-fifths  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 

The  elevation  of  Madison  county  presented  to  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, favorable  features  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs, 
whereih  to  cpllect  masses  of  water  for  the  supply  of  the  Erie 

•  Meaning  '<  waters  divide  and  Mm  Aorth." 
t  Meaning  "  Big  Etti  lion.» 
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canal,  if  needed,  in  seasons  of  drought,    live  <rf*  these  reservoirs 
are  whv>llj  artificial,  and  four  are  natural  ponds  enlarged.    The 
acres  covered  by  water  within  the  county  may  be  estimated  as 
follows: 
Erieville reservoir,.. ....  840 acres,Lord^s  pond,. . .  70   acreS| 

Eaton  reservoir, 284    «     Madison  pond, .    60     « 

Madison  brook  reservoir,  285    «     Bradley  brook,.  134     ^ 

Woodmarfs  pond, 148    «     Kingsley  brook, .  205     « 

Hatches  pond, 186    «     Leland's  pond,.  178     « 

Cazenovia  lake,  1900     « 

1,148  

=  2,532 

1,148 

Total, 3,675  acres* 

The  Erie  canal,  which  passes  through  this  county,  occupies  a 
length  of  line  to  Utica,  known  generally  as  "  the  long  level,"  it  is 
here  about  473  feet  above  tide  water ;  from  this  line  of  canal  the 
surface  descends  gradually  to  Oneida  lake,  the  surface  of  which 
is  56  feet  bel(^w  the  canal.  The  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  ca- 
nal rises  until  reaching  the  ridge  line,  running  east  and  west  from 
near  the  southern  end  of  Cazenovia  lake;  the  waters  of  this  lake 
being  742  feet  above  the  village  of  Chittenango.  The  hills  along 
this  region  of  the  county,  rise  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  Cazenovia  level ;  and  the  surface  may  be  deemed  hilly,  not 
ribbed  with  elevated  ranges,  but  marked  by  abrupt,  short  hills, 
with  narrow  and  deep  valleys. 

Climate. 
"WhUeUwMrth  vwaiiwdi,  teediiiMWMl  bwrMt,  »ad  «>ld  and  heat,  waadnaomu  tmi 
rinter*  sad  day  and  nighty  shall  aot  ceate.'' 

All  are  familiar  with  repeated  evidences  of  this  gracious  pro- 
nise;  and  its  constant  repetition,  its  familiar  recurrence  may,  it  is 
bared,  induce  indifference,  if  nothing  worse,  to  the  chain  of  de- 
pendencies between  seed  time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  day  and 
light.  It  may  induce  culpable  neglect  of  an  ordinance  that  man 
hall  live  by  labor:  and  it  may  be  that  this  indifference  has  long 
hained  man  to  vice  and  degradation,  be<;;ause  it  kept,  him  in  the 
urbid  streams  of  ignorance. 
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At  this  day  and  hour  what  a  deftdeiM^  of  inibrmation  exists  as 
to  the  causes  producing  changes  in  the  atmosphe^,  which  changes 
aflEect  temperature  and  humidity ;  cfurrents  of  wind ;  electric  in- 
fluences, magnetic  influences,  and  the  admixture  of  invisible 
gases !  Tet  each  and  every  cause,  and  ^very  effect,  has  a  direct 
and  most  important  bearing  on  the  daily  avocations  of  mankind; 
to  none  more  important  than  to  the  agriculturist,  for  on  these 
changes,  and  on  their  effects,  are  dependent  the  development  of 
plants  and  the  maturity  of  fruits. 

The  distribution  of  heat  has  within  the  last  twenty  years^  claim- 
ed the  attention  of  accurate  observers,  and  the  exertions  now. 
making,  under  the  patronage  of  the  general  and  State  governments, 
to  record  meteorological  observations,  will  in  due  time  yield  a 
comparative  climatology,  from  which  important  benefits  will  flow 
to  the  farming  interests :  indeed  so  important  is  this  subject,  that 
an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  upon  land  and  sea,  by  an  international  ar 
rangement. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge^  a  few  well  established 
facts  serve  to  guide  to  certain  practical  results.  It  is  well  known 
that  elevation  above  the  oceans's  surface,  will  lower  the  tempera- 
ture, and  so  also  every  parallel  of  latitude,  as  we  proceed  north- 
ward from  the  equatorial  regions,  finds  a  lower  grade  of  mean 
temperature.  These  general  principles  are  modified  by  so  many 
disturbing  causes,  that  long  and  pi|tient  comparative  observation 
is  necessary  before  we  can  ventiu^  to  proclaim  a  clear  and  correct 
and  reliable  account  of  local  climates.  Mountain  chains  give 
direction  to  the  winds  or  impede  their  course :  extensive  forests 
have  a  powerful  influence  by  shade,  evaporation  and  radiation : 
lakes,  swamps  and  marshes  are  no  less  disturbing  causes,,  affect- 
ing the  mean  temperature  of  localities:  again — another  gen- 
eral principle  is,  that  moisture  increases  with  temperature,  and  ws 
know  that  moisture  is  an  important  element  in  every  otject  of 
creation.  With  this  fact  before  us,  how  vast  is  the  promise  that 
<<day  and  night  shall  not  cease;"  for  far  beyond  the  conunon 
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observation  of  men,  is  the  effect  of  the  nights  radiation  in  cooling 
the  heated  atmospheiie  of  a  summer^s  day.  Less  known  but  not 
less  important  are  the  influences  of  electricity,  and  of  the  storm 
and  tempest ;  but  until  science  has  more  firmly  established  fkets 
which  at  present  are  ^^obscurely  dear"  we  must'-apply  6ur  best 
judgment  in  the  use  of  what  is  before  us.  That  the  county  of 
Madison  may  aid  in  the  contribution  ot  observations,  usefiil  for 
future  comparison,  the  annexed  diagrams  have  been  procured  from 
the  Rev.  Henry  Bannister,  principal  of  the  Oneida  Conference-  . 
Seminary. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mean  daily  temperature  of  €azenovia 
is  indicated  for  the  years  1848  and  1849,  and  it  is  regretted  that 
the  observations  for  1850  were  rendered  imperfect  by  interruption : 
a  compaHsc^i  witii  the  tables  given  in  the  survey  of  Seneca  coun- 
ty, would  have  been  useful  and  interesting. 

The  year  1849  only  can  be  compared,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  mean  tc«nperature  of  Cazenovia  was  42.73,  while  the  mean 
temperature  atOakhmds,  in  Seneca  coun^,  the  form  and  residence 
of  Mt.  Debfleld,  was  47.25,  exhilttting  a  difference  of  4.52;  the 
difference  in  elevation  is  747  feet,  Gazenovia  being  about  1^7' 
feet  above  tide  water,  and  Oaklands  about  480  het.  These  facts 
show  a  warmer  meanr  temperature  in  Seneca  county,  equal  to  a' 
fraction  more  than  one  degree,  for  every  200  feet  of  elevation.  It 
is  not  intended  to  deduce  any  particular  result  from  this  compari- 
son  other  than  local  peculiarity,  and  to  show  the  effects  of  such 
peculiarities,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  uncommon  waters  of  the  Seneca  lake;  uncommon  because 
they  never  freeze,  except  dong  some  shallow  margin  of  the  shore. 
The  cause  has  been  exi^ajned  in  Mr.  Delafield's  survey :  the  effect 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  .above  comparison. 

It  has  been  noticed  and  declared,  by  observing  men,  that  the 
re^on  of  this  county,  extending  from  the  dividing  hill  range, 
north  to  the  Oneida  lake,. enjoys  a  temperature  varying  from  three ' 
to  four  dc^grees  higher  Aan  the  region  aouth  of  the  hill  range, ' 
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this,  doubtless,  maj  be  ascribed  to  diffin^nee  of  eIeTation'->jet, 
without  speculating  upon  points  or  matters  not  presented  with 
assured  aceuracj,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  record  practices 
based  upon  luiown  data,  or  established  bj  experiment  after  repeat- 
ed tests  and  uniform  results.  In  times  not  long  passed,  seed  was 
planted  on  days  indicated  hj  some  frnciful  notion,  or  feeling  allied 
to  superstition:  the  results  were  necessarOj  doubtful,  and  not. 
unfrequentlj  most  mischierous.  As  intelligence  advanced,  these 
idle  fancies  passed  away,  and  hare  given  place  to  certain  established 
rules.  Experiment,  confirmed  by  practice,  teaches  that  Indian 
eom  will  not  genninate  until  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
(5^,  and  that  if  planted  before,  it  will  decay  in  the  ground  Here 
then  is  a  rule  for  the  government  of  agriculturists,  in  regard  to 
seeding  one  of  the  important  crops — a  rule  not  to  be  disregarded 
with  impunity.  Another  general  rule  may  be  adopted  in  regard 
to  the  cereal  grains,  few  or  none  of  them  will  germinate  kindly, 
exposed  to  a  mean  temperature  less  than  45^ ;  in  vain,  therefore, 
does  the  farmer  hasten  his  spring  planting,  unless  the  atmospherie 
influences  have  produced  the  conditions  necessary  to  start  th« 
seeds  promptly  into  growth,  after  being  committed  to  the  soil : 
equally  injurious  is  delay  in  sowing  winter  grain,  as  theautumnal 
ftosts  arrest  the  process  of  vegetation,  depriving  the  plant  of  vig- 
iffous  and  extei}ded  root,  sufficient  fbr  their  protection  and  early 
support  in  the  spring.  The  necessity  for  caution,  on  these  points, 
is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  a  severe  frost  occurred  on  the  16th  Sep- 
tember, 1851,  and  again  on  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  the  same 
month.  This  low  state  of  temperature  efectnally  destroyed  the 
vitality  of  Indian  com  and  tobacco,  in  the  county,  excepting  only 
the  lower  land  near  the  lake,  and  in  sheltered  or  depressed  hollows. 
The  hills  of  the  county  were  covered  with  snow  on  the  23d  of 
October,  1851,  and  the  bottom  lands  werQ  covered  on  the  8th  of 
November  following. 

Geology  of  the  County. 
The  surveys  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  of  New-Tork^ 
mder  the  direction  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
aba  at  utUityy  rather  than  scientific  research ;  at  an  accumuIatioB 
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of  &cts  for  the  consideration  of  the  agriculturist,  to  the  exclusiop 
of  closet  theories,  unless  they  have  been  subjected  to,  and  ap- 
proved by  experiment  and  repeated  trials.  It  seems  necessary,  at 
all  times,  to  follow  a  system,  even  thoi^gh  not  perfect,  and  adopting 
auch  portion  of  the  classification  of  the  State  geologists,  as  beaxt 
any  relation  to  Madison  county ;  such  facts  are  presented  as  may 
explain,  familiarly^  its  geological  features^  apply  them  to  agricul- 
tural improvement,  and  induce  a  more  extended^  inquiry.  The 
entire  aeries  of  rocks  of  this  region  are  stratified,  save  only  the 
boulders  or  loose  rocks  which  are  abundantly  strewed,  by  deposit, 
over  the  county.  Of  the  series,  numbering  in  all,  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  only  seven  are  observable  here,  viz:  the  Clinton  group, 
Niagara  group,;  OnondagSi  salt  group,  Helderberg  group,  Hanw 
ilton  group,  Tully  limestone.  Portage  or  Chemung  group.  Of 
these  the  Clinton  strata  is  the  lowest  in  the  series,  and  ea;ch 
8i(cceeding  one  in  the  list  is  superincumbent  upon  the  prece^ 
ding.  The  Portage  or  Chemuujg  grpup,  being  the  upper  strata 
of  rock,  commencing  at  the  shores  of  Oneida  lake.  The  Clinton 
g^up,  is  discoverable  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas  Donley,  and  a 
few  other  points  ;'the  drift  and  alluvial  deposits  cover  this  lowest 
strata  extensively.  Notwithstanding  this  impediment,  the  iron  ore 
which  extends  through  this  bed,  is  visible ;  also  fragments  of  tha 
red  iron  rock :  on  the  lake  shore  is  seen  the  olive  and  green  shale. 

Next  above  the  Clinton  group  lies  the  Niagara  rock.  It  sho^ 
Itself  in  a  few  localities,  but  for  the  most  part  forms  the  beds  and 
basins  of  extenaive  marshes  and  swamps :  it  may  be  seen  on  the 
Ikrms  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Adams,  in  Lenox,  and  on  jToseph  Clark's 
in  Sullivan.  Above  the  Niagara  lime  rocks,  lies  the  Onondaga 
«alt  group,  observable  for  a  width  of  six  miles.  One  feature  of 
the  soil  occupied  by  this  strata  is,  the  general  absence  of  water, 
except  at  unusual  depths,  attributed  to  the  open  seams  prevalent 
in  this  strata,  through  which  the  waters  sink,  until  arrested  by  the 
more  compact  Niagara  lime  stone  below.  This  rock  extends  ashort 
distance  north  of  the  canal  to  Clockville,  and  is  discoverable  at 
Viany  points.  In  the  town  of  Stockbridge,' on  the  hill  road,  be- 
tween Knoxville  and  Siloem,  a  cliff  exposes  this  roek  to  its 
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junction  or  contact  with  the  Niagara  gronp  below.  In  this  rock  is 
round  the  beds  characterised  by  deposits  of  snlphate  of  lime,  or 
t^Iaster.  These  beds  are  in  the  strata  of  slates,  compacted  mails 
and  limestones,  containing  a  large  amonntof  silica :  thej  crumble 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  fonning  gray  and  drab  colored  soft 
shales.  The  principal  beds,  as  exposed,  are  in  Solliyan,  Lenox 
and  Stockbridge ;  and  those  worked  most  extensively,  are  on  the 
lands  of  J.  Brown,  lot  35,  two  mile  strip ;  also,  A.  Kellogg,  on  the 
same  lot :  E.  Boll,  on  lot  40 :  B.  Cady,  lot  34.  On  the  land  of 
the  widow  Freeman,  lot  No.  41,  is  another  open  quarry. 

It  is  said  these  ptastei^  beds  were  discovered  by  digging  a  well, 
and  were  worked  as  early  as  the  year  1800 ;  before  the  construction 
of  the  canals,  imposing  a  heavy  cost  to  the  eonsnraer,  by  the 
expense  of  transportation  added  to  the  first  cost,  delivered  in 
masses,  at  two  dollars  per  ton,  at  the  quay.  The  plaster  bed  on  the 
widow  Freeman's  fiurm  yields  about  nine^undred  tons  per  annum, 
which,  at  the  bed,  commands  twenty-five  cents  per  ton ;  or  if  de- 
livered at  the  canal,  ninety  cents  per  ton  is  obtained  for  It.  The 
quarries  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Bull  are  equally  productive.  There 
is  a  bed  in  Lenox,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  T.  Lawrence,  and  another 
in  Stockbridge,.  on  the  land  of  Mr.  E.  Ramsey,  near  to  Cook's 
corners.  Biis  quariy  of  Mr.  Ramsey  is  the  most  easterly  quarry 
known  in  the  State,  though  as  the  rock  extends  further  east,  oUiers 
inay  be  discovered.  The  rock  strata  next  above  the  Onondaga 
salt,  is  the  Helderberg  series  of  limestone,  and  is  of  a  compact 
hature :  its  general  course  is  east  and  west,  across  the  county,  near 
the  south  line  of  Sullivan  and  Lenox ;  the  area  of  surface  indicated 
by  the  characteristics  of  the  rock,  may  average  two  miles  in  width, 
and  forms  the  most  precipitous  declivity  on  the  north  side  of  the 
dividing  ridge:  it  projects  from  the  road  excavations  and  the  hanks 
,of  water  courses :  It  forms  the  bed  of  the  Oneida  tfreek  over  which 
the  stream  leaps  info  the  softer  bed  of  slmles  below.  At  this  point 
this  limestone  series  is  seen  to  better  advantage  tiian  atanyothe^ 
place  in  the  country,  as  the  waters leapfiiom  terrace  to  terrace,  aflbrd- 
ing  oonrenient  access  for  the  examination  of  each  strata.  It  may  be 
^;ahi  seen  and  ekami]Kd,<tti  the  banks  of  the  Canaseraga,  at  Perry^ 
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ville  where  the  watew  fall  ISO  feet,  and  at  the  Chittenango  falls  be- 
tween Cazenovia  and  Penner,  whei^e  the  caiscade  is  1 86  feet.    It  seems . 
proper  to  I'emark  here  that  the  value  of  this  region  of  the  county 
does  not  appear  to  be  properly  appreciated :  the  vast  amount  of 
excellent  building  stone :  the  lime  and  water  Iime,as  well  as  the  pro-' 
ducts  of  the  soil^mfght^atasinallcomparative  cost,  be  sent  to  market 
in  competition  with  like  products  fix>m  any  part  of  the  State,  and 
thereby  add  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  county.    Several  lime 
kilns  are  in  operation  i  one  of  which,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Cai^ 
penters,  in  Stockbridge,  produces,  annually,  10,000  bushels  of 
lime,  the  value  of  which  is  12^^  cents  per  bushel.    The  same  pep*  , 
sons  prepare,  anntially,  3,000  bushels  of  water  lime,  at  a  value  of 
15  cents  per  bushel,  pulverized.    Another  kiln,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Matherson,  has  produced,  in  the  last  year,  20,000  bushels  of  quick' 
lime  and  10,000  bushels  of  water  lime.    Improved  kilns  with  Im- 
proved systems  of  transportation  would  infuse  a  new  life  and  vastly  • 
extended  value  into  the  locality*    Th^  dip  of  the  rock,  at  this' 
loeriity,islo40'8onth. 

At  the  Chittenango  falls  ike  lime  rock  turns  to  the  north,  main- 
taining nearly  a  level  with  the  falls :  hi  a  directioii  north  west  and 
about  two  miles  distant,  is  a  cave,  or,  ttiore  properly,  a  cleft  ia 
the  rock ;  the  descent  into  It  is  through  a  small  opening  at  the  sui^' 
face.  The  depth  of  this  fissure  is  supposed  to  be  f^o  hundred-' 
feet :  the  descent  is  so  steep  and  attended  with  danger,  that  no 
very  accurate  account  can  yet  be  given  of  its  extent  or  dimensions ; 
deposites  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  seen  pendant  from  the  rock. 
Hear  the  westcfrn  line  of  the  eotmty  is  the  poilit,  at  one  time  har-' 
ing  notoriety  and  exciting  much  Interest  as  the  first  discovered  bed 
of  water  lime  in  this  State.  The  discovery  was  accidental,  and 
brought  to  light  by  the  eff:>Hs  of  contractors  to  furnish  lime  In 
large  quantities  tbr  use  in  x^^orks  connected  with  the  Erie  canal,^ 
when  the  first  arrangements  were  made  fer  its  construction.  The ' 
first  contracts  Ibr  masonry^  contemplated  the  use  of  c<Hiimon  quick 
lime,  and  led  the  contractors  toexamine  the  reputed  limestones  of 
the  State;  among  which  the  stone  of  Madison  county  attracted* 
notice,  atid' without  suftcient  kiiowledge  of  geological  character^ - 
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istics,  quarries  were  opened  on  the  land  of  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  in  the 
town  of  SalUvan.  A  large  kiln  was  constructed,  charged  and 
burned,  and  the  deUvery  was  commenced,  hut  soon  arrested,  for, 
upon  trial,  all  parties  were  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the  usual 
eharaoteristicsof  quick  Ume :  no  violent  effervescence:  no  evolve- 
ment  of  heat  as  usual,  upon  the  application  of  water  to  caustic 
lime  I  in  short,  it  would  not  <<  slack."  This  Ihilure  of  the  con- 
tractors  to  produce  quick  lime,  and.  the  attendant  dreumstances, 
brought  the  subject  (o  the  notice  of  the  engineers,  Mr.  Canvas 
White  and  Judge  Wright.  i/U.  White  had  visited  England  with 
the  Intent  to  procure  infonnatioii  in  regard  to  the  great  publie 
works  of  that  nation  to  whidi  end  he  had  enquired  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  various  cements  and  limes :  upon  an  examination  of 
the  stone  from  flie  Madison  quarry,  and  experiments  made  with 
it  in  the  presence  of  himself  and  Judge  Wxight,  it  was  deeide4 
to  be  water  lime>  or.  cement,  not  inferior  to  the  famed  cements  of 
Europe.  Mr.  White  obtained  a.  patent  for  making  the  cement: 
but  his  rights  were  evaded  for  many  years ;  builders,  in  iheix  ig- 
norance, permitted  prejudice  to  warp  their  judgments,  and  though 
used  on  the  canal  structures,  it  made  its  way  to  public  favor  veiy 
'  slowly.  Great  exei^tions  were  n^de  to  iavalidate  Mr.  White's  pal>» 
eat,  which  was,  eventually  (in  1835)  compromised  by  the  legisla^ 
lative  action  of  this  State  paying  to  him  |10,000  fbr^  his  right,  and 
then  throwing  it  open  to  the  people* 

.  The  first  successful  production  qf  water  lime  was  in  the  year 
1818-19,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  John  B.  Yates,  yielding  from 
fimr  to  five  dollars  per  barrel,  in  a  pulverized  state.  The  water 
lime,  prepared  at  Mr.  Mathersons'  quarries  and  kilns,  is  taken 
from  a  strata  about  three  feet  thick  which  when  broken  across,  ap- 
pears ribboned.  North  of  Perryvilleyon  the  fimn  of  Mr.  F.  Hand,  is 
an  extensive  quarry  and  kiln  for  water  lime ;  and  another  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Benjanun  Cady,  south  of  Canaseraga.  In  connex- 
ion with  the  limestone  rock,  near  Penyville,  a  mass  of  hard  blue 
or  dark  shale  extends  eastward,  ^  distance  of  about  five  mileS| 
Arming  a  strata  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness,  and  interposed  h^ 
tween  the  lime  loek  layers.    Tbisformatioii  seems  to  have  escaped 
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13ie  State  geologists,  probably  from  its  limited  extent.  No  fossils 
are  discoverable,  and  the  cleavage  and  Joints  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Loraine  shales.  The  limestone  rock  is  rarely  etposed  tt> 
view  except  in  ravines,  because  the  deep  and  extendve  beds  of 
drift  materials  cover  this  region. 

The  rock  next  in  the  series  is  the  UamHtcn  groups  which  covers 
nearly  the  southern  half  of  the  eotmty.  It  is  a  dark  blue  slate  or 
shale  of  great  thickness,  tad  is  generally  overlaid  by  a  mass  of 
fossiliferons  blue  slate,  which  is  easily  broken,  and  cmmbles  rapid- 
ly when  exposed  to  the  weather.  This  strata  is  known  as  Mar- 
oeUns  shale.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  face  -cf  the  country  along 
the  dividing  ridge  of  hills,  is  not  a  continuous  chain,  but  inter- 
rupted by  valleys  or  channels  in  very  irregular  order,  some  of 
them  having  very  abrupt  sides.  It  would  seem  that  when  this 
region  was  submei^ed,  and  the  current  setting  southward,  the  ao- 
tk»  of  the  waters  swept  away  the  softer  shales,  making  the  deep^ 
est  channels  in  that  portion  of  the  rock  which  by  fissures  or  seams 
was  most  easily  displaced,  and  thus,  when  the  waters  subsided, 
the  hill  range  presented  a  serrated  appearance.  This  result  is 
manifest,  as  springing  from  the  water  current ;  for  on  examination, 
the  broken  edges  of  the  rock  strata  on  opposing  sides  of  hills  in 
the  same  line,  correspond  in  every  character,  as  if  once  a  continu* 


The  dark  color  of  the  Hamilton  group,  arising  from  the  large 
eombination  of  vegetable  matter,  together  with  the  natural  effects 
of  its  decomposition  producing  a  bitumen,  has  too  often  induced 
the  unwary  to  dream  of  coal  beds.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Sage,  in  Cazenovia,  to  reach  a  coal  deposit,  "by 
sinking  a  shaft  fp  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.  Severa!  equally 
fruitless  attempts  have  been  made  at  other  points  in  the  county; 
but  intelligence  is  rapidly  dispersing  these  idle  dreams,  giving  to 
industrious  labor  more  legithnate  pursuits  and  desirable  recom- 
pense. 
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.  A  Itm«  stone  dqioBit  Is  tbxmd  nett  td  th6  Hamilton  group ;  It  is 
tbe  T\diy  UmesioM.  It  foftnfl  a  line  aeariy  across  the  State,  tho«gh 
rarely  apparent  in  this  county.  In  the  towns  of  De  Rayter,  Geotgef- 
town,  Nel8on>  and  Leba,non,  it  nmy  be  aeen  in  the  m^inea^  At  the 
hill,  east  of  De  Ruyter  village,  a  layer  of  this  Iiinestt>ne  ina^  he 
traced  as  lying  upon  the  Hamilton  rock,  exhibiting  the  strata  on 
c^very  side  of  the  hill,  and  above  it  is  distinctly  tmeeable  the  Port- 
age rock.  The  same  features  are  observable  in  the  hill  lyii^ 
southwest  of  Woodstock;  and  in  anotber  hiU  in  Nelsra,  whtn 
the  lime  strata  is  in  position,  near  the  tununit.  .  The  expoaure  of 
this  rock  givea  the  inclination  or  dip  as  twenty-nine  feet  in  the 
diatafBce  of  one  mile.  This  limestone  does  not  pvodu^a  a  geod 
caostjc  lime,  yet  is  advantageously,  used  aa  building  slone. 

The  Pwtagt  grwp  of  rock  ibllowa  the  TuUy  limestone;  tha 
lover  member  is  a  dark  shale^  esteeming  the  GeaiMee  alale  aa- 
belonging  to  this  group,  H  forms  the  upper  strata^  prednei&g  aai 
woellent  flagging  stone,  and  tolerable  building  stonow  Ita  tb^an^ 
ter  can  be  readily  examined  tf  Surdiek'a  qwrcles,  soiiih  of  D» 
l^uyler  vilkga.  It  erope  out  on  tbe  hill  tops  in  De  Soyter^  Oeorgfr* 
town,  and  Nelson.  Thia  completes  the  rcnek  series  upon  whifliti 
the  soil  of  Madison  eoun^  rqx>se8« 

The  great  masses  of  drift  sand  and  gravel  which  cover  ttieHel-^ 
derberg  series,  have  been  mentioned.  •  Indeed  they  are  so  extensive 
that  the  Junction  of  this  seriea  with  the  Hamiltcm  roek,  is  not  dt»- 
epveiable :  yet  the  disruption  of  the  lime  bed  must,  at  some  period . 
before  the  gravel  deposit,  have  been  exten^e,  for  every  town  ^mih 
of  this  series  exhibits  fragments  of  this  rock,  in  pebbles  or  boulders  s 
on  the  land,  lot  No.  38,  in  I^ebanon,  lai^e  blocks  of  lime  atone  are 
ol)aervable,  some  of  which  are  equal  to  n  ton  in  weight,  and  upon 
examination  they  exhibit  the  same  fossils  as  appear  in  the  Onoo- 
daga  series,  from  yrhieh  they  are  derived.  So  extensive  is  the 
deposit  of  limestone  boulders  in  Lebanon,  that  kilas  have  bean 
supplied  with  stone  by  collecting  them  from  adjacent  fields.  The 
deposit  of  grey  sand-stone  and  granite,  show  that  much  of  the 
drift  was  brought  ttom  distances  far  north  of  this  county.    The 
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depth  of  gravel  deposits  in  Cazeaovia,  near  Mr.  Ten  Eyck's  fac- 
tory, is  about  75  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  creek. 

The  most  extensive  and  deepest  deposits  of  drift,  are  found  hi 
iheeastern:partof  the  town  of  Madison,  being  near  the  village, 
one  hundred  feet  deep.  The  diffieulty  of  sinking  ^ective  wells 
in  this  region,  is  a  serious  one.  Mr.  Barton  dug  to  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  feet,  before  finding  water.  In  Oie  town  of  Hamilton,  the 
deposit  has  not  been  fathomed,  but  as  the  drift  partakes  of  more 
clay,  forming  basins,  water  is  more  readily  obtdned. 

In  the  town  of  Hamilton,  the  gravel  drift  extends  over  a  surface 
two  miles  in  width,  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  town.  Many  similar  deposits  are  observable  in  all  the  south- 
em  half  of  the  county.  The  deposit  on  the  northern  half  of  the 
county,  is  a  gravel  composed  of  limestone  fragments,  mixed  with 
a  red  clay  and  sand,  derived  from  the  Onondaga  salt  group.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  general  uniformity  in  the  northern  towns, 
yet  a  variation  necessarily  exists  by  reason  of  gravity  depositing 
the  heavier  portions  of  gravel,  and  diminishing  in  size  until  the 
beds  become  more  sandy  and  clayey. 

Drift  marks  are  observable  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  the  currents  depositing  the  soils.  At  the 
quarries  of  Mr.  Sidney  Roberts,  in  Cazenovia,  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  village,  the  marks  bear  south,  16  degrees  east ;  at  B. 
'S.  ttansom^s,  tn  Tenner,  S.  42  degrees  E ;  at  lot  32,  in  Madison, 
S.  15  degrees  W;  lot  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Hamilton,  S. 
15  degrees  W;  on  the  turnpike  in  Brookfield,  one  mile  west  of 
Clarksville,  S.  62  degrees  30  minutes  W. 
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Vm  dmilt  of  drift  mvlu  on  Hsmiltoa  loek,  ii«ur  R.  S.  Rantom's  bun,  Fenner. 

When  the  waters  which  covered  thi3  region  be^n  to  subside, 
the  main  channels  for  discharge  were  probably  the  valleys  through 
which  the  principal  rivers  now  traverse;  large  covered,  extensive 
surfaces  forming  lakes,  some  of  which,  resting  in  basjns  of  great 
depth,  remain  to  this  day;  others,  wearing  away  the  drift  at 
their  lowest  dq)osit,  allowed  the  waters  to  drain  off  by  degrees, 
and  until  the  rock  formation  being  reached,  a  series  of  ages  will  be 
needed  to  lower  the  waters  from  the  level  known  to  us  at  this  day; 
supposing  that  no  convulsion  occurs,,  to  break  down  the  present 
barriers. 

By  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  beds  of  sand  and  clay  are  ex- 
posed, of  great  thickness  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes ;  in  the  clay 
are  masses  of  shells  of  the  same  species  as  now  live  in  the  waters 
of  the  lakes ;  so  likewise  in  valleys  and  points  where  wells  have 
been  excavated,  similar  remains  are  found. 
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It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  then  as  now,  the  waters 
were  thickly  inhabited  by  these  aquatio  animals ;  they  are  known 
lo  exist  in  countless  numbers  on  various  coasts^and  mariners  have 
discovered  by  the  use  of  their  deep  sea  lln^,  beds  of  broken  shells 
extending  for  several  miles ;  beds  on  which  shells  have  accumu- 
lated and  died  for  ages. 

In  the  same  way  have  the  masses  of  shells  been  collected  on  the 
spaces  in  this  country  now  forming  the  valuable  karl  beds.  They 
were  probably  first  'covered  by  the  sand  and  clay  floating  in  the 
subi^iding  waters ;  the  breaking  down  of  the  adjacent  banks  formed 
additional  layers  of  sedimentary  matters  and  finally  a  vegetable 
deposit  affording  a  resting  place  for  seeds,  trees,  and  ultimately  rich 
meadows.  This,  it  is  believed  is  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  formation  of  marl.*  The  most  extensive  marl  beds  in  the  county 
of  Madison  irfe  on  the  farms  of  C.  D.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Peterboro'; 
where  at  least  four  hundred  acres  are  underlaid  with  a  shell  de- 
posit of  unascertained  depth. 

Under  the  marshes  in  Sullivan,  1,000  acres  or  more  are  covered 
with  shell  marl^  in  short  nearly  every  pond  or  water  basin  in  the 
connty  seems  paved  with  marl.  The  imposing  strata  is  generally 
muck,  about  four  or  five  feet  thick.  The  shells  most  abundant  in 
these  beds  are  figured  below ;  they  were  taken  from  the  deposits 
near  Feterboro',  in  the  town  of  Smithfield. 
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•8m  Appendix  for  %  different  ibeoij  of  marl  fonoAilte. 
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ImpKSsed  with  the  importatiee  of  maorl  to  Hut  improved  cultiva- 
tion of  farms,  Coi.  Miller  otfused  the  Peterboro'  ifiarl  to  be  an&ly- 
jEed ;  he  sabmitted  a  portion  to  the  examfaiati<»i'of  fiofosaor  Nor- 
ton, agricultural  chemist,  of  Yak  College ;  in  repily  to  the  several 
inquiries,  Professor  NcMfton  wvote  as  follows : 

"You  will  perceive  from  the  accompanying  ^analysis  that  this 
earth  is  a  marl,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  one  of 
excellent  quality ;  the  carbonate  of  lime,  you  "^til  observe  amounts 
to  about  eight-tenths  of  the  whole }  the  very  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  and  the  trsk^  of  phosphoric  acid,  adds  ma- 
terially to  its  enriehing  qualities,  although  it  is  present  in  small 
quantities. 

' "  Marls  are  seldom  richer  in  lime  than  this  is,  and  if  it  abounds 
on  your  form,  you  have  a  most  valuable  source  of  fertility,  unless 
you  are  on  a  limestone  formation  and  well  supplied. 

<<  The  sandy  matter,  the  iron  and  alumina,  are  of  but  little  im- 
portance in  estimating  its  economical  value.  In  application  to  the 
redeemed  swamp  of  which  you  speak,  the  marl  Is  likely  to  be  of 
especial  value,  as  such  soik  do  not  usually  aboirhd  in  lime.  The 
greatest  difficulty  on  breaking  up  lands  of  this  character,  ordina- 
Tily  arises  from  a  superabundance  of  vegetable  matter.  In  all 
vwampy  places  this  matter  accumulates,  because  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  stagnant  water  prevents  a  full  admission  of  air  and  warmth. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances pVoceeds  very  slowly,  and  various  vegetable  acids  are  formed, 
noxious  to  all  our  cultivated  cro^.  "When  the  water  is  drained 
away,  and  llglil'^nd  air  .are  admitted,  the  ^irrested  ^composition 
proceeds  graduaXly  and  in  time  the  noxious  substances  are  de- 
stroyed, aotf  broi^t  into  a  atete  for^the  nouftsshment  of  plants. 
This  always  is  hastened  greatly  by  tie  application  of /lime,  more 
particularly  of  quick  lime;  but  decidedly  by  this  form  of  marl 
also.  It  therefore  not  only  supplies  a  want^f  the  soil,  but  amelio- 
rates its  chemical  condition.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  expose 
the  marl  to  a  winter's  firost  Jkefore  applying  it,  and  then  you  might 
safely  lay  on  <  large  doses.'  '^ 
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The  irregular  portion  of  the  hilly  surface  of  this  county  haj 
been  alluded  to;  no  ranges  of  hills  in  the  direction  of  Me  drift  be- 
ing observable.  One  consequence  of  this  irregularity  seems  to  be 
the  formation  of  basins,  holding  the  waters  poUr&g  down  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  and  in  many  places  covering  wide  areas.  In  these 
baans  vegetable  matter  has  collected  for  unknown  ages,  varying 
at  this  day  from  one  to  six  feet  in  depth.  They  are  to  be  met  in 
every  town  in  the  county,  and  in  some  portions  possess  the  char 
acteristics  of  peat. 

Tiiese  muck  deposits  or  swamps,  support  a  growth  of  black  ash, 
white  cedar  and  tamarack  ;.they  have  received  but  little  attention 
or  examination,  being  deemed  generally  worthless,  yet  to  a  great 
extent  they  may  be  reclaimed  by  draining,  may  conduce  to  fertil 
ize  the  uplands,  and  ultimately  be  converted  into  rich  pastures  and  ' 
meadows.  The  farmers  of  this  State  seem  not  to  be  aware  that 
those  deposits  are  availaUe  for  enriching  their  fields,  and  by  proper 
care,  becoming  the  means  for  restoring  many  of  the  elements  carried 
off  by  over  cropping.  This  remark  applies  with  full  force  to  the 
farmers  of  Madison  county,  because  every  man  has  within  his  easy 
control  an  unlimited  anumnt  of  muck  deposit.    • 

There  are  a  few  observing  men  wlio  hate  experienced  large 
oeneflts  from  the  use  of  muck,  and  the  advantages  to  their  re- 
spective &rms  are  so  obvious,  that  the  means  and  methods  for  itn 
u^e.  attract  the  notice  of  neighbors;  thus  by  degrees  extending  an 
improvement  which  must  add  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  county. 
Mr.  James  H.  Dunbar,  of  East  Hamilton,  was  one  of  the  first  far- 
mers who  composted  muck  with  lime,  and  by  attention  to  manu- 
ring, brought*  his  farm  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  farm  is 
now  in  possession  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Potter,  under  whose  cai'eful  ma- 
nagement, it  has  obtained  the  first  premium  of  the  county  this 
year.  The  method  of  composting  practiced  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  was 
to  draw  the  muck  from  the  marsh  during  the  winter  months ;  dis- 
pose of  it  in  rows  that  it  might  freeze  and  thaw  until  spring,  then 
add  about  one  load  of  lime  to  every  ten  loads  of  muck,  mixing  it 
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thoroughly  by  shoveling  it  over;  after  resting  in  this  state  for 
four  or  six  weeks,  it  became  decomposed  sufficiently  for  nse.  He 
applied  it  broadcast  on  spring  grains,  as  a  top-dressing  to  Ml 
cxK^,  and  to  com  hills. 

Mr.  Alpheufi  Morse  has  also  used  mnek  from  his  swamps.  As 
in  the  previous  case,  he  draws  the  muck  in  the  winter  months,  and 
at  the  same  time  adds  one  bnshel  of  caustic  lime  to  each  load, 
also  a  peck  of  salt.  By  the  arrival  of  spring,  a  complete  decom- 
position is  efTected,  and  of  this  compost  he  applies  thirty  loads  to 
the  acre  upon  his  several  fields,  with  decided  advantage.  He  car- 
ries muck  to  Ub  h<M*se  yarda  and  cow  yaids,  to  abeorb  the  rich 
liquids,  that  nothing  be  lost. 

In  some  instances  unleaehed  ashes  ate  added  to  the  muck  heap, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  bushels  to  a  load  of  muck,  and  has  been 
found  very  effective.  The  abundant  supply  of  marl  presents  to 
every  agriculturist  of  this  county  the  means  lor  compostizig  muck 
at  a  leasonable  cost.  These  ingredients,  mixed  in  equal  portions, 
act  readily  upon  each  other,  and  soon  produce  a  fertilizer  appli* 
cable  to  almost  every  crop. 

^  These  remarks  upon  muek  deposits,  will  indicate  an  extensive 

area  of  swamp  land  in  this  county — an  undesirable  feature— for, In 

the  towns  of  Sullivan  and  Lcfaox,  more  /than  15,000  acres  are 

covered  with  swamp.    Ptiblic  spirit  has  not  been  wanting  to  drain 

this  swamp,  and  large  sutns  haVe  been  abortively  expended.    The 

error  was  probably  in  the  systiem,  for  the  declivity  to  the  lake,  or 

to  the  Canandaiguacre^k,  is  equal  to  at  least  sixteen  feet  to  the 

mile. 
Another  important  and  useful  deposit  is  somewhat  abundant  in 

this  county;  it  is  /w/a,  or  the  carbonate  of  lime,  known  sometimes 
by  the  name  of  horse  bone  done.  It  is  found  in  many  places  along 
the  line  of  the  Helderberg  limestone,  at  the  foot  of  the  gravel  banks 
above  Delphi.  Very  extensive  deposits  exist  about  three  miles 
from  Chittenango,  on  the  road  to  Cazenovia.  This  tula  is  a  calca- 
reous deposit  or  precipitate  from  the  waters  oharged  witii  lime. 
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SeFeral  kilns  have  been  erected  for  baralng  tofa  into  limej  whiek ' 
has  obtained  a  character  for  excellence,  commanding  ttv^nty  centi 
per  bushel  at  the  Idln.    Mr.  Chiles  Keeler  produces  10,3(M 
bushels  of  lime  per  annum  from  one  kiln. 

The  geological  features  of  the  county  as  explained  in  regard  t»  . 
the  drift  deposits,  and  the  subsequent  formations  of  shell  marl  and 
muck,  will  in  a  great  measure  account  for  the  soils,  upon  which 
the  farmer's  labor  is  bestowed  with  the  design  to  produce  a  sus- 
tenance for  himself  and  his  household  and  a  surplus  for  accumo- 
hition. 

It  seems  evident  that  sand  and  gravel,  pdxbles  and  bouIder%; 
have  been  swept  over  the  face  of  the  county,  mingled  uid  ming- 
ling by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  deposited  in  masses  as  con^ 
trolled  by  gravity,  or  directed  by  interposing  obetacles ;  alumina 
OT  clay^  being  deposited  in  layers  or  strata  where  the  waters  found 
mtore  repose.  In  the  progress  of  ages  v^etable  matter  shed  a  cov^ 
«ring  over  and  mixed  with  the  surface  earlh,  thos  giving  our  usual 
farm  soils.  The  combination  of  materials  forming  soil,  produces  a 
chemical  action,  or  decomposition  on  and  among  one  or  more  of  / 
the  constituents  giving  new  results,  and  thus  from  period  to  period 
changing  its  character.  The  atmospheric  changes  are  prominenil 
i^ents  in,  changing  the  character  of  the  earth's  siufacc. 

Springs, 
It  has  been  shown  that  large  areas  of  water  remain  stagnant  iB 
most  of  the  towns  of  this  county,  resting,  doubtless,  in  the  rodic 
basins,  or  in  basins  of  clay  or  tenacious  soil.  It  has  been  shown, 
also,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  deep  gravel  beds  exist  f& 
which  no  water  is  found  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet ;  'and 
by  which,  as  fast  as  the  dews  and  show^^  descend,  they  are  at 
once  absorbed,  sinking  r^idly  through  the  porous  mass. 

When  tnealiug  of  the  tufa. or  calcareous  depdsMs  near  Delphi, 
and  also  a  few  miles  from  Chittenango,  it  was  described  as  found 
along  the  bottom  line  of  the  Helderberjoc  limestone.    Now  it  li 
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kliown  that  rain  water  will  dissolve,  fn  a  degree,  tbe  calcaieons 
rocks  on  which  it  falls  or  flows ;  and  the  more  that  waters,  from 
any  cause,  are  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  the  greater  quantitj 
of  calcareous  matter  will  be  dlssolred  and  held  insolation.  When, 
therefore,  waters  thus  impregnated,  reach  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  any 
opening  exposed  to  the  air,  where  the  add  may  be  dissipated,  the 
ingredients  held  In  solution  are  precipitated,  forming  ihe  incrus- 
tations at  the  mouth  of  the  springs  and  along  the  outlet.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  springs  in  the  neighborhood  above  named. 

The  region  where  the  gypsum  or  plaster  beds  are  deposited 
must  have  exhibited  in  the  fissures  of  the  shale,  much  iron  pyrites, 
which,  when  exposed  to  air,  set  loose  sulphuric  acid,  but  when 
pyrites  deeorapoRe  without  access  to  atmospheric  influence,  sul- 
phuretteki  hydrogen  is  sent  forth,  impregnating  with  its  peculiar 
odor  all  waters  through  which  it  passes.  This  action  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Chittenango  will  account  for  the  "Yates  spring,"^  and 
thfe  «  White  Sulphur  spring.^'  This  last  spring  Is  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  J.  Holmes,  sending  forth  its  waters  directly  from  the  shale. 
U^n  analysis,  the  White  Sulphur  spring  produces  in  one  pint  of 
water— ^ 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1 .35 

'     Sulphate  of  lime, 8.22 

Sulphate  of  magnesia, 3.11 

Chloride  of  calcium, trace. 

•  Vegetable  matter, trace. 

12.66  graiiML 

.The  Yatin  spring  produces,  in  one  pint  of  water— 

♦     Carbonate  of  lime, 0.88 

Sulphate  of  soda, ^ 1.66 

Sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia^  . , 12.75 

Chloride  of  calcium, 0.14 

^.    Organic  matter, trace. 

15.43  grains. 
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The  wateis  of  these  spdnga  have  receiyed  strong  cpmmendatioos 
from  medical  men,  as  salubrions,  and  curative  in,  many  ailmente. 
In  addition  to  the  healing  powers  of  the  springs,  the  proprietors 
have  added  comfort  and  luxury  for  the  cheerful  invalid,  rest  and 
privacy  lor  the  suffering ;  beauty  of  scenery,  good  roads,  and  pu^e 
air  offer  every  Inducement  thatis'to  be  found  at  the  most  popular 
and  £requented  watering  places. 

AgriemUuT€*  ; 

What  answer  shall  be  given  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  county  df 
Madison  exhibits  any  evidence  of  improved  cultivation  1  The 
reply  If  not  direct,  is  conclusive;  view  the  district  schools  withotil 
a  vacant  seat:  academies  filled  with  attentive  scholars :  a  univet- 
rfty  ranking  high  amid  the  literary  institutions  of  Ae  counti^. 
Mind  thus  employed,  gives  intelligence  to  examine  and  compr^ 
hend  the  operations  of  nature,  in  all  departments,  essential  and 
useful  to  the  welfare  and  true  adornment  of  man.  In  no  branch 
of  knowledge  is  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  the  creation  ^o 
widely  displayed  as  in  the  varied  movements  of  agriculture :  no 
science  demands,  probably  such  diversified  information  as  t^e 
cultivation  of  the  earth.  With  abundant  means  tor  accumulatiiig 
and  distributing  knowledge,  means  steadfastly  applied  and  diH- 
gently  stored :  with  a  fertile  soil  affording  abundant  means  for  sus- 
tenance and  jprospective  accumulation ;  it  may  fairly  be  claimed 
for  the  county,  that  her  sons  are  prosperous  and  every  improve- 
ment of  the  age  is  found  within  her  borders.  But  though  these 
truths  apply  to  many,  liiere  is,  in  this  county,  as  elsewhere,  a  sad 
deideiicy  In  loo  krge  a  proportion  of  those  who  might  rise  abc^e 
indMerence.  One  observing  fermer  marks  the  difference  ef  fer- 
tility and  productiveness  in  a  section  of  the  town ;  he  examines 
and  traces  cause  to  effect,  and  by  mind,  or  physical  power,  he  aida 
to  remedy  or  reinove  any  existing  ^vil ;  yet  how  many,  know  not 
and  care  not  for  the  cause  of  unproductiveness :  they  fold  their 
arms,  and  blindly,  as  well  as  fooUshly,  ascribe  their  want  of  aue- 
cess  to  chanee  (» luek ! 
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One  man  will  Inquirer-does  vaj  labor  {oodnce  the  greatest  poa- 
irible  return  1  Can  I  by  study  ot  closer  examination  increase  the 
products  or  the  profits  of  my  &rm  1  while  too  many  are  intent 
iqx>n  retaining  what  they  possess  without  labor,  or  endearoring  k> 
•void  labor,  hope  to  increase  their  store  by  a  lucky  season.  1310 
truUi  is,  wealth  has  increased  by  the  force  of  the  inlelligenee  and 
labor  of  the  few ;  but  the  powers  of  the  county  are  unused  or 
Biisused  by  the  many,  depriving  it  of  full  one  half  of  the  annual 
profits  which  ought  and  might  be  steadily  added  to  the  a^r^ate 
jiretalth.  yln  hoAest  admissiou  ojT  this  fact  is  the  facile  ^ay  of 
■jmnoTiijtg  the  first  barrier  to  amendment,  and  t&er»  iieed  be  j^ 
■)^pKO«cb,.so  ^  as  a  comparison  may  be  drawn  ivitliadja^p^ptjcou^- 
fi^,  £»(  none  caa  weU  claim  exemption  from  «  similar  deficiency. 
Xhju}  admjcsipn,  with  a  determination  to  improve  by  stni^y  m^ 
^^pljfi^tfon  OjT  sound  prjindples,  will  briii^  about  a  general  J^.el  of 
I  Jhi{;h  QijiUivAtioUy  with  every  indication  of  abundance  and  prospejjty. 

As  a  basis  on  which  to  build  a  fair  estimate  of  the  present  con- 
ation of  agriculture,  a  statement  of  facts  are  here  given ;  the  one 
l^ing  collected  from  the  practice  of  a  farm  deemed  among  the  best 
tn  the  county,  and  to  the  proprietor  of  whi<^  h^  been  awarded 
jthe  first  premium  at  the  late  county  fair;  the  other  is  the  prt^ctice 
ojf  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers.  ^  These  farms  are  pumbered  one 
.and  two,  for  convenient  reference ;  No.  1,  being  the  premium  farm, 
and  No.  2,  the  fiu'm  of  average  condition. 

JHo.  1. 


OROM. 


tAwn. 


QnntHr.   Hf trke*  v«1imI     VnMi. 


rttmef. 


'  Me«dowhay,. 
iOat8>.  > .  fc . . . . 

,. Corn, .,...,. 

Barley, 

''Wheat,  ...;■ 
*  fiotatoM, .  t . . 


84 
6 
3 
4 
1 

i 


t^58  TO 
64  68 

■  ^4  09 
52  69 
1389 
>1  33 


61  ts. 
372  bu. 
195  « 
loS  « 

14  « 
U7  « 


|30&  40 

136  6a 

115  20 
91  00 
1«  80 
68  00 


Hops,.. , 
Teasles, , 


38| 
5 


$385  3) 
5«1 
62  32 


79  T 


,8*0  «« 
450,000 


722  30 
1,602  00 
216  7» 


$146  80 
61  92 
51  U 
38  31 
2  68 
36  67 


fS  09 

10  32 

17  94 

9  57 

S  68 

48  91 


336  99 

1,040  21 

156  43 
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Ue.2. 

CROPS. 

Aeras. 

Cctt. 

Qnantity. 

MuketTsIne 

Profit. 

Per  MM. 

Meadow  hay, 

Oats, 

Corn, 

Barley,  .... 

24 

4 

5 

$146  00 
55  00 
53  72 

42  ts 
156bu. 
200  « 

$210   00 $64  00 

54  80 

117  00  63  28 

|2  66 

loss      20ct». 
12  66 

Wheat,  ..  . 
Potatoes, . . . 

4 

2 

59  52 
80  00 

64  « 
228  « 

74  00 
91  20 

14  48 
11  20 

3  62 
5  60 

39 

394  24 

.... . . 

547  00 

152  96 

No.  1  is  a  farm  of  60  acres:  No.  2  is  the  same  size.  A  oompap- 
Ison  of  the  farm  crops y  from  very  nearly  the  same  ai^ea,  shows  tli# 
eost  of  cultivation  on  No.  1,  $385.31,  and  No.  2,  $894.21— making 
a  difference  in  &vor  of  No.  1,  of  $8.90.  llie  market  ralue  of  tinp 
products  from  the  above  areas  is  from  No.  1 ,  $722.30 — and  from  Nd 
2,  $547 ;  showing  a  difference  in  favor  of  No.  1,  of  $175.30.  The 
net  profits  obtained  by  No.  l,were  $386.99,  while  the  net  proflti 
firomNo.  2,  were  $152,96~thQS  exhibiting  an  advantage  of  $184.0$ 
in  favor  of  No.  1, --equal  to  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  profit 
of  No.  2,  gained  to  No.  1,  by  care,  good  management,  and  prompt 
adaptation  of  mod^n  improvements,  and  from  aboat  equal  aseai 
of land. 

The  farm  No.  1,  reports  the  appropriation  of  five  acres  to  hoijp 
vlnesl;  cost,  $561.79;  yield,  7,800  lbs.;  value,  $1,602;  pjNr 
fit, $1,040  «1 

Two  and  one-half  acres  to  teasles ;  cost,  $62.82;  yield, 

50,000;  value,  $218.75;  profit, 156  43 

$1,196  64 
Which,  added  to  the  profits  received  from  38|  acres,. .        336  99 

$1,533  $• 

•hows  a  profit  of  87VV  P^  <^^^-  ^^^  ^^^  ^l  ^^^^y  &^<1  ^  proQt 
of  39TVa  per  cent.,  from  46 J  acrea, — on  the  whole  eost  of  the£ftni^ 
($3,900.)  The  form  No.  2,  pays  6^1,  per  cent,  from  89  acres,  on 
the  cost  of  the  whole  farm.  The  farms  are  respectively  valued  la 
the  market  at  sixty-five  dollars  per  acre,  or  $3,900  ea^h. 
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Bat  as  no  letums  have  been  presented  of  pioducts  of  the  whole 
e(  either  &nn,  it  maj  be  deemed  more  equitable  to  oompare  equal 
areas  taken  at  the  cost  of  each  area,  instead  of  supposing  the  profit^ 
confined  to  each  entire  &rm.  Then  it  gives  this  result :  that  S8| 
acres  of  farm  No.  1,  at  $65  per  acre,  pays  a  profit  of  SyVa  per 
cent,  on  their  cost.  At  |65  per  acre,  46  J  acres  of  farm  No.  1  pay 
a  profit  of  51  per  cent.;  and  «S9  acres  of  the  farm  No.  2,  at  |65  per 
acre,  pays  a  profit  of  6p|y  per  cent,  on  their  cost. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  difference  on  ^oal  values  of  land,  is 
Ti'/r  per  cent,  in  favor  of  No.  1,  arising  from  better  cultivation. 
In  each  report,  the  cultivated  crops  are  charged  with  interest,  at 
7  per  cent.,  as  a  rent  of  the  land  at  a  cost  of  $65  per  acre.  The 
profits,  as  presented,  may  be  adopted,  therefore,  as  true  nett  pio- 
fils  per  aofe.  ^ 

.  From  these  statements  an  approximation  may  be  reached,  to  the 
{yresent  condition  of  fimning  in  the  county  of  Madison ;  and  it 
aay  be  safe  to  estimate  the  average  returns  on  capital  invested  in 
land  at  or  near  five  per  cent.,  based  on  the  forgoing  reports.  This 
£dls  short  of  a  reasonable  recompense;  for  the  same  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  bonds,  secured  by  mortgage,  would  yield  to  the 
owner  an  income  of  seven  per  cent.,  without  any  cost  for  labor. 
Assuming  this  last  named  rate  as  a  minimum  value  for  capital,  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  must  necessarily  increase  the  fertility  of 
their  soUs  and  the  extent  of  their  crops,  in  order  to  procure  com- 
mon interest  for  their  eapitel. 

While  upon  this  subject,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  profits 
derived  from  the  several  crops  per  acre ;  and  according  to  the 
results  of  the  ordinary  farming,  it  appears  that  hay  yields  a  profit 
rf  12.66  per  acre;  oats  yield  no  profit;  corn  yields  a  profit  of 
#12.66  per  acre;  barley  yields  a  profit  of  |9  per  acre;  wheat 
jields  &  profit  of  $3.62  per  ijcre ;  potatoes  yield  a  profit  of  $5.60. 
It  woold  have  exhibited  a  more  precise  view  of  the  state  and  con* 
^tion  of  farming  if  the  respective  occupants  of  the  farms  Nos.  1 
and  2,  had  ptesented  the  uses  of  the  mireparted  acres,  with  the 
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number  of  days  of  labor  bestowed  on  them,  with  the  profit  or  loes 
pedirring;  yet  having,  as  above  stated,  the  near  results  derived  from 
tjie  principal  crops,  they  serve  to  proye  the  necessity  for  a  better 
cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  general  deterioration  of  the'  soil  throughout  the  State,  has 
been  made  manifest  by  the  several  census  returns  recorded  within 
sixty  years :  yet  the  cause  has  been  seen  or  known  to  but  few ;  nor 
heeded  by  farmers  until  within  the  last  twelve  years.    The  causes 
were  a  general  deficiency  of  knowledge  of  first  principles  conneti- 
ed  with  the  elements  of  the  earth,  and  of  vegetation:  also  the 
natural  desire  of  man  to  obtain  the  largest  accumulation  with  the 
smallest  cost.    Deficient  crops  induced  inquiry,  and  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  inquiry  called  into  action  the  most  vigorous  Intel* 
lects  of  the  age :  the  discovery  was  njade  that  the  earth  or  soil 
possessed  a  variety  of  elements,  and  that  man  has  abstracted  sev- 
eral of  them,  unfitting  it  to  continue  the  production  of  the  se^ne 
crops ;  continued  inquiry  proved  that  various  crops  abstracted  va- 
rious proportions  of  the  important  elements ;  and  it  was  ibund 
that  the  cultivator  did  not  replace  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the 
proportions  he  had  consumed.    The  enlightened  men  of  the  nation 
at  once  felt  the  importance  of  spreading  these  truths  over  the  land : 
liberal  men,  largely  endowed  with  public  spirit,  established  the  pe- 
riodical called  the  Cultivator,  on  the  pages  of  which  were  given 
ID  a  plain  and  clear  manner,  the  discoveries  of  agricultural  errors, 
with  such  remarks  as  were  calculated  to'  lead  fiirmers  to  obsorv*- 
tion,  and  experiment  with  improvement.    To  this  day  the  Cultiva- 
tor stands  nobly  forward  to  aid  the  fiirmer  in  his  endeavors. 

The  evils  of  deficient  infi}rmation  were  so  extensive  in  the  land, 
that  other  and  very  valuable  sources  of  infbrmation  were  estab- 
lished, among  them  was  the  Genesee  Farmei>— the  American  Ag- 
riculturist—and rigcently  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  vast  popu- 
larity and  extensive  circulation  of  these  works  prove  Ae  convic- 
tion of  the  farmer,  that  knowledge  was  and  is  the  great  and  all 
important  aid  needed  by  him;  the  thhrst  for  its  acquisition  has  in- 
creased, and  in  justice  to  the  formers  of  Madison  county  it  mu9!t 
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be  fecotded,  ibat  fliese  tratl»  w»e  aocepted  bj  them  at  an  early 
day ;  and  while  they  did  and  do  aooord  to  the  Coltivator  and  <^ther 
periodicals  all  honor  and  praise  for  their  sound  and  noble  efforts; 
yet  as  no  publications  could  instil  into  eveiy  competent  mind  the 
elements  and  principles  of  agriculture,  they  deemed  it  worthy  of 
the  county  and  (he  cause,  to  establish  seminaries,  academies  and  a 
University  within  the  county,  whereiby  this  all  important  knowledge 
might  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  be  made  to  grow, 
ripen,  blossom  and  bear  fruit,  useful  to  a  wide  re^on  of  country. 
Experience  has  already  shewn  the  happy  results  of  these  elforts, 
and  it  has  also  convinced  the  people  of  Madison  that  a  higher  in- 
stitution is  necessary,  to  contend  with  and  eradicate  the  evils  of 
deficient  information.  They  are  well  satisfied  that  a  State  instita- 
tion  is  most  necessary  to  excite  the  true  spirit  of  the  whole  State, 
to  give  vigor  and  efficiency  to  Instruction  and  to  maintain  at  least 
an  equality  with  other  States  of  the  Union,  where  agricultural  in- 
atraction  is  highly  valued  and  promoted. 

The  institutioas  last  alluded  to,  are  viewed  by  all  enl^htmed 
men  as  the  true  and  only  proper  remedies  tx  the  evils  which  have 
io  long  retarded  One  fanning  interests^remedies  which  will  prove 
not  simply  passive,  bat  most  powerful  in  piomK^ing  the  first  great 
interest  of  the  State  and  Nation  (agriculture)  and  neoeaaarily  ex- 
tending population,  presenting  new  sources  for  the  demand  and 
consumption  of  manufiustutes,  giving  encouragement  to  arts  and 
WBkntk  and  inereasiBg  the  power  of  the  Union. 

The  deterioration  of  the  soil  in  its  &rtaUty ;  ihe  causes  of  defi- 
cient crops ;  the  action  of  public  sentiment ;  and  the  remedies  for 
the  levile,  so  longandured  in  this  regioui  having  been  stated;  jt  is 
desirable  to  show  the  estimated  value  of  forming  lands  and  the 
quantities  hdd  by  cultivators  and  others ;  witji  this  intent  it  taUe 
Is  formed  distinguishing  villa^  or  nieofaanies'  lots  of  less  than 
eleven  aeres,  a^d  farms  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  fifty  acres. 

These  statistics  obtained  from  the  supervisors'  lists  admit  also 
the  addition  of  the  taxable  value  of  the  county,  the  number  of 
acres,  and  the  value  of  the  land  per  acre,  as  follows : 
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Principal  Crops. 
The  geological  department  of  tills  survey  has  explained  flie  great 
variety  of  soil  possessed  by  tiiis  couBly :  a  variety  arising  fronx  the 
seven  great  stratified  formations :  from  the  drift  and  de{K>sits  of 
vegetable  matter ;  they  vary  from  the  coarsest  gravel  to  fine  sand, 
from  tenacious  clay  to  a  clay  loam,  with  extensive  allavia]  forma- 
tions. The  prevailing  surface  is  however  gravelly  or  sandy  loam. 
With  this  texture  of  soil,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  chi^  cereal 
crops  are  barley,  oats  and  Indian  corn. 

Barley  is  the  most  profitable  small  grain  crop  in  this  region,  as 
it  yields  a  profit  of  nine  dollars  per  acre  under  ordinary  tillage. 
The  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  increasing  from  various  cailses :  the 
commercial  demand  has  been  great  for  several  years ;  it  is«f6nnd 
to  be  a  most  nutritious  food  for  animals,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  soil.  The  quantity  produced  in  the  year  1845,  was  229,606 
bushels,  and  in  1850,  262,914  bushels.  Heretofore  the  usual  va- 
rieties were  the  Chevalier  or  two  rowed,and  the  Bear  or  four  rowed 
J>arley .  A  few  years  ago  three  heads  of  barley  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  bavld  Hess  of  Penner,  apparently  very  different  from  flie  main 
crop  which  he  had  sowed ;  these  heads  were  noticed  durii^  the 
progress  of  the  crop  to  maturity,  and  carefully  preserved  at  the 
.  season  of  harvest,  (1844.)  The  three  h^ads  grew  from  one  roof, 
the  Seed  from  which  produced  a  half  pint  of  grains  in  1845,  and 
fronj  these  were  multiplied  to  ninety-six  bushels  in  1848.  They 
are  of  the  two  rowed  variety  and  may  be  the  Chevalier  baii^y  as 
raised  at  Cheltenham  in  England,  where  it  is  cultivated  and  weighs 
55  pounds  to  the.bnshel,  The  bvleyof  this  region  novj  known 
as  the  Hess  barley  weighs  about*  50  pounds  per  bushel.  U  is  esti- 
mated  that  tea  thousand  biishels  of  fhid  varibty  are  produced  this 
year,  (1851.);  Th[e  quantity  yieJdQd  ,per  acre  has  been  from  S5  to 
40  bushels,  and-  the  greatest  or  premium  crops  have  been  54,  56, 
66  and  67  bushels  per  )acre.        .    :    ' 

Indian  Cam  is  a  profitable  crop,/under  proper  cultivation.  The 
varieties  cultivated  are  known  under  the  common  appellation  of 
«  hj^e  eight,"  ^  large  twelve,^  rowed  yellow  com ;  also  lie  «  red 
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blaze.''  The  quantity  produced  in  1840,  was  2S0,781  bushels ;  and . 
per  census  of  1850,  the  quantity  was  402,816  bushels.  The  prac- 
tice of  culture  here  most  esteemed,  Is  to  plant  on  the  inverted 
sward,  turned  over  during  the  previous  autumn),  and  prepared  for 
planting  in  May,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil 
will  permit  gemination.  This  prattipe  is  supposed  to  destroy  the 
]arvia&  of  insects  during  the  winter,  and  it  saves  much  valuable 
time  in  the  spring.  Ko  reliable  data  has  been  obtained  upon 
wliich  to  establish  the  quantity  of  com  producedpetr  aiftre:  it  may 
be  stated,  for  the  credit*  of  the  careful  Madison  farmer,  that  the 
premium  crops  of  comhave  varied  from  92  to<147  bushels  of  com 
per  acre:  the  largest  crop  having  beeh  raised '  in  the  town  of 
DeRuyter.  No  better  proof  of  the  adaptation  of  this  crop  to  the 
soils,  and  of  the  profits  of  cultivation  can  be  presented,  than  the 
fact  that  Judge  Enos,  of  De  Buyter,  planted  and  cultivated  a  field 
of  Indian  corn,  whieh  cost  $24.1 9  per  acre,  and  yielded,  to  his 
Jiidieious  manageinent,  a  net  profit  of  |26.79  per  acre. 

With  occasional  exceptions,  wheat  is  not  to  be  profitably  culti- 
vated on  the  soils  of  Madison.  Only  190,364  bushels  were  pro- 
duced, according  to  the  census  of  1845,  and  by  the  census  of  1450, 
the  whole  quantity  is  117,594  bushels.  Thetownaof  Stookbrldge, 
Lenox  and  Sullivan  continued  their  efforts  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  grain  longer  than  other  portions  of  the  county ;  the  ravages ' 
of  insects,  unalleviated  by  any  remedy,  damped  their  spirit,  and 
prostrated  the  wheat  crop.  In  proof  of  what  an  indomitable 
energy  can  aocomplish,  a  few  premium  crops  have  been  harvested, 
varying  from  27  to  82, 35,  43,  48,  and '53  bushels  per  acre. 

Adverting  to  the  geological  features  of  the  county,  it  may  be 
useful  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  wet  condition  of  their 
soils.  Every  inquiry,  properly  directed,  and  their  own  good  .in- 
telligence will  tell  them  that,  of  all  the  grains  for  food,  none  suf- 
fers more  from  a  wet  *)il  than  wheat.  Remove  the  stagnant  marshes 
and  swamps,  open  them  by  efficient  drains,  and  drain  the  elay 
lands  where  water  hangs;  and  a  new  era  will  be  opened  to  ihti 
vi^heat  fhrmer,  greater  and  better,  probably,  than  any  before  known 
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IM  the  cooBty .  All  tlie  prominent  avila  complained  of  aie  attrib- 
utable  mainly  to  excess  of  moistoie.  It  seems,  therafore,  sironglj 
iadkated  by  recent  ezaminatioi»|  tfetft  efllorts  be  made  to  i^nove 
tU)  pfomiiient  e¥iL 

The  Oat  is  much  esteemed  by  dw  fiurmers  of  Madison.  It  appean 
by  the  o&asm  of  1845,  that  the  quantity  reported  was  517,789 
bnshels,  and  by  the  recent  census  of  1860,  the  product  is  553,435 
bu^ls,  thnd  showing  a  greater  bulk  and  ayi^Uge  of  oats  than  of 
any  other  grain.  The  ayerage  yield  per  acr^  is  estimated  at  foi^ 
boshels.  The  term  istimaie  is  hece  used  because  no  cotaki  data 
has  been  obtained  by  the  United  Statto  officers  to'  determine  the 
rafiible  prodUdtper  acre  of  any  grain  j  an  oversight  or  n^gligenoe 
mtieh  to  be  regretted. 

The  crops  which  have  obtained  the  couniy  premiums,  varied 
from  61,  86,  98  to  IOC  bushels  per  acre.  Tet  no  calculati<m  of 
average  product  can  fairly  be  made  from  premium  crops.  The 
varieties  cultivated  are  the  <^  white  barley,''  <^  common  tdack,"  and 
the  ^^Uack  cluster.''  T^is  last  variety  is  gaining  in  estimation,  as 
rigpentiig  more  uniformly,  produdng  a  rich  fodder  from  the  straw,, 
and  being  very  prolific. 

JL  valuable  though  fluctuating  crop  is  tke.  lUp.  Its  introdn^ 
tion  was  at  an  early  day,  and  became  the  source  of  profit  to  mao^. 
IhA  quantity  produced  in  1860,  was  639,915  pounds,  and  the 
average  value  may  be  estimated  at  twenty  cents  per  pound.  The 
value  ranges  from  eight  to  thirty  cents  per  pound,  as  the  season 
may  be  more  or  less  productive. 

Tta^les  have  been  cultivated  successfully  and  profitably  in  tids 
county :  by  no  one  probably  to  gieater  advantage  than  by  Mr.  Ho- 
sea  B.  Claike  of  Clarkville,  in  the  town  of  Brookfidd.  This  crcp 
i^uires  much  mamure  and  labor,  therefore  attended  with  much 
cost.  The  harvesting  is  a](9o  laborious,  as  the  plants  bloom  irr^u* 
kifly  and  th^  teasles  mature  at  different  times  on  the  same  stalk; 
ifc  is  necessary  to  traverse  the  field  sometimes  three  or  even  Ibor 
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times  to  secure  the  crop.  The  cxx)p  yields  about  100,000  teasles 
per  acre,  yet  it  is  often  injured  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  of 
winter,  a  frequent  disheartening  casualty.  The  value  also  is  very 
unsteady.  In  1835,  teasles  of  inferior  growth  were  sold  in  Boston 
at  $8  per  thousand,  and  good  American  teasles  at  $6,  while  Ger- 
man and  French  teasles  commanded  |8  per  thousand;  during  the 
succeeding  ten  years  the  average  price  was  $1  yVir-  -^^  ^^  ^^1 
the  best  teasles  are  not  worth  more  than  75  cts.  per  thousand. 
Here  is^an  instance  of  fluctuation  and  ultimate  decline  in  value, 
presenting  an  instructive  lesson-  to  the  cultivator.  The  efforts  to 
introduce  mantifactures  led  to  the  cultivation  of  a  weed  previously 
useless  and  troublesome  j  fine  clothes  could  not  be  finished  with* 
out  them :  the  importation  price  was  so  high  as  to  excite  an  inor- 
dinate  home  supply,  which  in  time  threw  upon  the  market  a  greater 
quantity  than  could  be  consumed,  consequently  the  value  fell 
from  $8,  to  75  cts.  per  thousand.  The  cultivation  of  teasles  in  the 
county  of  Madison  is  now  limited  to  Brookfield  and  Hamilton. 

Ryt  has  ceased  to  be  a  remunerating  crop ;  it  was  formerly  cul- 
tivated extensively,  but  has  yielded  to  the  more  profitable  produo- 
tton  of  barley. 

Bwhshtai  gives  an  average  yield  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre  \ 
an  instance  has  been  known  where  an  acre  produced  sixty  bushels 
of  seed.  It  is  an  uncertain  crop,  frequently  suffering  from  heat  or 
from  eajrly  frosts. 

Flox  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  farms  of  Madison. 

Bmm  are  deemed  to  be  a  remunerating  crop;  a  crop  equal  to 
200  bushels  from  four  acres,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Sholes  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  the  beans  were  planted  in  rows  two  and  a  half  feet  asunder, 
and  each  hill  twelve  inches  apart.  The  small  white  bean  is  the 
variety  preferred  at  present,  and  are  readily  saleable  at  $1  per 
bushel.  These  faets  seem  to  call  for  more  attention  to  this  article 
of  food. 
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Peas  as  a  tatm  crop  yields  an  average  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre, 
and  when  well  secured  are  profitable.  The  uncertainty  of  the  crop 
from  casualties  causes  its  neglect 

Potatoes, — ^This  important  article  of  fbod  has  suS^ed  in  Madi- 
son as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  crop  in  1845,  was  reported 
at  393,989  bushels,  and  in  1850,  at  270,989  bushels.  The  cause  of 
deficiency  and  the  proper  remedy  are  alil^e  unknown.  In  years 
past  an  average  crop  of  potatoes  was  250  bushels.  At  this  day 
few  crops  exceed  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

Carrots  and  Beets  are  not  extensively  cultivated.  Mr.  Cameron^ 
near  Peterboro',  has  successfully  cultivated  the  carrot.  These 
lOots  are  receiving  more  attention  as  food  for  cattle. 

Grass  lands  and  Grasses. 
When  the  profits  of  cultivating  grain  ceased  to  afford  sustenance 
to  the  proprietors  of  this  region,  their  attention  and  care  were 
transferred  to  the  business  of  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattW,  and 
raising  flocks  of  sheep ;  yet  strange  to  say,  meadows  and  pastures 
have  rarely  obtained  a  devoted  attention  as  a  special  or  important 
department  of  the  farm.  It  may  not  be  too  strong  to  say  that  no 
lands  in  the  county  have  been  so  much  neglected  as  the  fields 
called  pasture  lots,  and  meadows.  Few  farmers  appear  to  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  for  cultivating  grass  with  as  much  care  as 
grain,  or  that  the  appetite  and  health  of  animals  need  the  most 
nutritive  grasses,  as  much  as  man  needs  the  most  nutritive  grains. 
The  consequence  seems  to  be,  far  and  wide,  fields  devoted  to  cattle 
covered  with  poor  grasses,  many  noxious  weeds,  much  moss,  and 
varieties  of  aquatic  grasses. 

The  products  of  grass  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  one  and  a 
half  tons  per  acre,  while  with  more  attention  and  proper  cultiva- 
tion, with  previous  draining,  nearly  every  farm  would  boast  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  nutritious  hay,  luxuriant  herbage  for  dairy  cat- 
tle, and  when  submitted  to  the  scythe,  yielding  from  two  to  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre.    Among  those  who  endeavor  to  secure  pas- 
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tme  and  meadows,  ibe  following  grasses  are  cultivated :  Hmothjr, 
Biediam*6i2ed  red  clover,  red  top,  and  white  clover.  The  prac- 
tice of  some  is,  to  sow  eqnal  parts  of  timothy  and  clover  on  mea- 
dows, adding  a  larger  pr<^rtk)n  of  clover  for  pastures.  The  seed 
is  generally  applied  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  of  sowing  the.  spring 
grains ;  at  the  second  harrowing,  the  first  rains  cover  the  seeds. 

In  connexion  with  the  meadows  of  the  connty,  allusion  must  be 
made  to  the  unsettled  practice  of  cultivators  in  their  systems  of 
hay-making.  Stacks  of  rusty  color  have  .been  seen,  from  \\hich 
locks  of  hay  have  been  drawn  for  examination ;  every  spear  was 
wiry  and  brittle,  the  heads  of  timothy  dry  and  without  a  seed, 
and  but  here  and  there  a  blade  of  the  plants ;  this  condition  proved 
clearly  that  the  grass  was  not  mowed  until  it  was  far  too  ripe ;  the 
straw  had  parted  with  its  juices  to  feed  and  mature  the  seed,  and 
the  seed  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  leaving  but  little  more  than 
woody  fiber  wherewith  to  fodder  animals.  Upon  a  closer  scru- 
tiny, no  red  top  was  found,  nor  any  of  the  many  cultivated  grasses 
of  Europe,  which  there,  are  carefully  added  to  meadows  and  pas- 
tures, to  give  a  thick  bottom  and  full  proportion  of  grass  blades, 
Ibr  tempting  the  dairy  herd,  ss  well  as  to  give  substance  and  value 
to  the  hay-mow. 

Due  attention  to  the  exactly  proper  period  for  cutting  grass, 
seems  to  be  needed  as  much  as  the  selection  of  vai*ieties  and  their 
eareful  cultivation.  There  are  some  farmers  who  cut  their  timo- 
thy grass  before  the  blossom  has  entirely  passed  oiF,  and  bay  made 
from  such  grass,  is  found  generally  when  taken  from  the  mow  to 
exhibit  a  pleasant  green  color  and  sweet  odor.  So  also  with  clo- 
ver when  they  have  cut  it  while  yet  in  full  bloom,  has  icome  out  in 
the  winter  from  the  mow,  sweiot  and  gteen,  most  grateful  to  all  stock, 
and-tkr  more  nutritious  :thano!vrerripe,  woody  straws  and  stems. 

'       '  «  '  •   *  •  •        , 

Rotation. 

The  eagerness  for  acquisition  with  the  absence  of 'information  as 

to  the  principles  of  i^iculture,,have  too  recently  lost  their  hold 

fAg.  Trans.,  1852.]  46  .^ 
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on  the  farmen  of  New-Tork,  to  hare  permittckl  the  adoption  of  any 
general  system  of  rotation ;  this  assertion  may  be  deemed  too 
sweeping  by  the  farmers  of  particular  districts  where  accidental 
occurrences  may  have  perfected  a  system  within  a  comparatiyely 
narrow  limit ;  but  it  seems  to  hold  good  in  relation  to  the  State  at 
large,  and  only  proves  that  the  agricultural  malpractices  of  1750 
to  1800,  remain  as  one  of  the  blights  upon  our  land,  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently checked  or  removed. 

The  facts  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages  seem 
to  point  with  unerring  truth  to  some  wrong  arrangement  of  crops 
in  times  past,  and  it  is  happily  and  equally  true  that  inquiry  is 
leading  the  farmers  of  Madison  coQnty  to  investigation  and  ulti- 
mate light.  The  inquiry  has  already  in  a  measure  convinced  them 
that  a  continuance  of  certain  kinds  of  crops  deteriorates  and  ex- 
hausts their  soils  ;  that  others  arrest  the  growth  of  weeds,  cleansing 
the  soil,  and  yet  others,  return  to  the  soil  by  combined  action  more 
than  is  exhausted  by  their  growth. 

It  is  therefore  the  due  arrangement  of  crops,  by  which  the  soil 
shall  not  be  deteriorated,  that  requires  at  this  time  careful  study 
and  cautious  application.  But  it  is  not  enough,  that  deterioration 
shall  be  simply  arrested,  it  must  be  carried  farther ;  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  so  modified  as  to  cause  a  positive  accession  of  fertility; 
a  clear  and  decided  profit  from  the  system.  Though  it  does  not 
belong  to  a  county  survey  to  point  out  proper  systems,  or  to  give 
instruction  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
the  agriculturist  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society's  Transactions,  at  pages  105  and  118,  for  practical  observa- 
tions on  the  system ;  also  to  the  seventh  volume,  at  page  395,  for 
other  useful  remarks. 

Probably  three  fourths  of  Ae  fanners  of  this  county,  wotdd  re- 
ply incorrectly  to  the  question — ^what  is  manure  1  Most  men  con- 
fine their  viewer  belief  in  regard  to  it,  as  being  ofily  animal  excre- 
ments. Such  however  is  not  the  fact,  and  the  want  of  a  true 
meaning  for  the  word  has  led  to  error,  and  to  the  delay  of  needed 
and  important  improvements. 
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A  manure  may  be  defined  as,  any  simple  or  compound  ingredi- 
ent added  and  giving  fertility  to  a  soil,  in  which  It  did  not  belbre 
exist  in  sufficient  quantity ;  every  one  therefore  of  the  natural  eU- 
merits  of  which  &rm  soil  is  composed,  is  a  manure  when  applied 
to  any  portion  of  the  earth  from  which  it  had  from  any  cause  been 
removed  or  rendered  deficient  $  it  is  a  manure  because,  in  its  ab- 
sence certain  v^etable  substances  cannot  mature,  yet  by  its  addi* 
tion  it  acts  as  a  fertilizer,  giving  vigorous  action  to  plants.  This 
definition  shows  at  once  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  this  d^ 
partment  of  the  farm. 

The  fanner  is  constantly  busy  extracting  a  variety  of  elements 
from  the  soil,  in  new  forms  of  vegetable  growth ;  his  duty  is  to  be 
as  constant  in  returning  the  same  elements  even  in  greater  profu- 
sion. Few  agriculturists  in  the  county  have  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  increase  and  preservation  of  all  lertilizing  matters  to 
be  found  on  their  respective  farms ;  rarely  extending  their  opera- 
tions beyond  the  barn  and  stable  yards.  No  authenticated  experi- 
ments appear  to  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  careful  prepar- 
ation of  manures,  nor  of  compost  heaps. 

Jshes  have  been  favorably  used  as  top  dressings,  and  farmers  are 
more  careful,  than  formerly,  to  preserve  them  for  use  on  the  farm. 

Plaster  or  Gypsum  is  used,  by  many,  with  signal  benefit,  but 
there  are  many  who  decline  its  use  because,  as  they  believe,  it  im- 
poverishes their  soil,  under  the  impression  that  as  gypsum  or  plas- 
ter excites  plants  to  a  greater  growth,  that  excess,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  so  much  more  taken  from  the  soil  to  its  detriment.  The  great 
•bundanoe  of  this  valuable  material,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
county,  renders  it  a  very  cheap  and  readily  obtained  fertilizer  for 
such  crops  as  are  benefited  by  its  use:  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  any  prejudices  should  interfere  with  a  wide  distribution  of  it 
The  advantages  of  lime  are  better  understood,  and  it  is  often  used 
in  combination  with  the  muck  from  swamps.  Instances  have 
occurred  where  the  incautious  larmer  has  added  lime  to  his 
myinre  heaps,  thereby  inflicting  a  serious  injury :  and  other  in- 
stanees  are  known  where  lime  has  been  spread  or  applied  in  excess. 
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Cattle. 
The  native  cattle  of  Madison  oountj  are  derived  fiom  eowg 
driven  in  from  Whitestown  and  New  Hartford,  during  tlie  first 
efforts  to  people  this  region ;  the  resident  Indians  had  oows  ob- 
tained from  the  Dutch,  residents  along  the  shores  of  the  Mohawk. 
When  General  Cleveland  reached  this  region,  he  brought  with 
him  three  cows,  purchased  at  Fort  Plain,  at  |10  per  head.  Thej 
were  small,  light  animals,  red  mid  white,  and  black  and  white  in 
color,  reported  to  be  ^^good  milkers,"  and  they  probably  were  so, 
by  the  standard  of  that  day.  The  same  breed  is  to  be  found  even 
now  on  the  pastures  and  roads. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  improve  the  br^ed  was  by  Mr.  Linck- 
laen,  about  the  year  1805,  when  he  obtained  through  the  influence 
of  the  Holland  Land  Ck)mpany,  eight  head ;  they  were  laiger  than 
fhe  cattle  of  this  county,  colored  black  And  white,  fine  limbed, 
with  slender  necks.  Unfortunately  for  the  country,  this  importa- 
tion was  lost.  The  cause  has  not  been  recorded ;  but  such  an 
event  at  this  day  would  indeed  be  extraordinary.  The  next 
effort  was  made  by  Messrs.  Whitman  and  Douglass,  who  intio 
duced  a  Devon  bull  into  the  town  of  Sullivan.  This  was  about 
1825,  and  his  progeny  are  to  be  seen  In  all  the  northern  towns, 
and  many  in  the  south. 

In  1830,  a  Holdemess  bull  was  owned  in  Oneida  county,  on  the 
borders  of  Madison,  by  whose  services  a  Airther  improvement  was 
obtained ;  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton  received  the  largest  benefit 
lu  1843  a  bull  calf  was  raised  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Gilbert,  of  East  Hamil- 
ton. It  was  generally  known  as  the  Jlckt&y  hulL  He  is  now 
living,  being  the  property  of  Mr.  Daniel  D..  Palmer,  of  Brookfield 
This  anitaal  is  a  cross  of  the  Holdemess  aikd  a  native  oow.  There 
is  in  this  instance,  as  In  many  others,  an  unpardonable  obscurity 
as  to  his  pedigree,  as  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  he  was  sired  by  a 
^  three-quarter"  Short-horn  bull ,  belonging  to  Mr.  B.  Parlin,  of  Little 
Falls,  and  that  bis  dam  is  yet  living,  owned  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  got 
out  of  a  native  cow  by  a  sire  possessing  ooie-half  Holdemess,  ^d 
one-half  ShortJiom  blood.    The  weight  of  this  bull  is  about 
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1,900  lbs.,  and  his  progeny  are  to  be  foutid  in  every  town.  A 
yoke  of  steers  derived  from  the  Ackley  bull,  were  exhibited  at 
the  county  fiiir,  (1851,)  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Potter,  of  East  Hamilton, 
^hieh  weighed  3^360  lb6. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ward,  of  Wampsville,  eontributed  mu<ih  to  improve 
the  stock  in  1842,  by  introducing  a  small  herd  of  cattle  possessing 
Durham  blood.  About  seven  years  ago  a  herd  of  very  fine  cattki 
were  sent  from  Herkiiber,  to  winter  in  Cortland  county ;  several 
were  reputed  to  be  thorough  bred  Short-horns ;  when  the  Sea* 
son  for  their  return  arrived,  about  thirty  head  were  purchased 
and  retained  in  the  towns  of  De  Euyter,  Nelson  and  Eaton  j  these 
eows  proved  good  milkers  and  have  exerted  a  beneficial  influence. 

Mr.  Beaumont,  of  Eaton,  with  a  laudable  spirit  procured  a 
thorough  bred^  Durliam  bull  and  a  few  fine  heifers  from  the  herd 
of  P.  Rotch,  of  Butternuts,  in  Otsego  county ;  from  this  source  has 
been  obtained  mi:ny  valuable  animals. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Burchard,  of  Madison,  introduced  a  fine  bull  from 
Ohio,  in  1847,  While  in  service  this  animal  did  greatly  improve 
the  stock  of  his  neighborhood.  A  very  fine  Devon  bull  calf  was 
purchased  at  the  State  fair  in  1845,  by  Mr.  David  Osgood,  of  Hcon- 
ilton ;  this  calf  was  ^^cended  direct  from  the  stock  imported  bj. 
Mr.  Geo.  Patterson,  of  Baltimore;  he  is  now  six  years  old,  and  a 
be^tiful  specimen  of  Devon  blood.  * 

For  a  series  of  years,,  the  efforts  to  improve  the  stock  of  the 
county,  wer<5  weJl  intebded  and  carried  on  with  zeal ;  but  no  well 
arranged  system  existed  for  perpetuating  a  valuable  race,  beyond 
the  accidental  opportunities  prese^nted  from  time  to  time.  Other 
pursuits  in  life  prevented  the  p«)prietors  of  well  bred  stoek  from 
entering  upon  the  art  and  science  of  breeding;  <5onseqtieAtly  we' 
have  every  variety  of  cross,  entailing  excellencies  as  a  general 
characteristic ;  but  the  pure  blood  and  the  thorough  bred  anhnal, 
has  not  hitherto  beeh  preserved  wiUi  the  care  and  sMll  necessaiy: 
to  future  preservation. 
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Recently  a  strong  rivftlrj  has  sprang  up  here  and  elsetvhere  be- 
tween  the  zealous  advocates  for  Short-horns,  Devons^  Herefords 
and  Ayrshires;  each  claiming  a  supposed  superiority  in  their 
respective  herds ;  this  rivalry  will  secure  ftrfectim  so  far  as 
human  care  and  ingenuity  can  produce  it;  this  rivalry  was 
strongly  and  advantageously  exhibited  at  the  last  State  fair  in  Bo- 
•hester,  (Sept.  1851,)  where  the  glow  of  satisfiEUstion  marked  the 
oountenanee  and  brightened  the  eye  of  many  a  breeder  as  he  ex- 
patiated to  the  admiring  multitude  around  him,  on  the  beauties 
and  fine  points  of  his  h^rd. 

Several  gentlemen  in  the  county  of  Madison  are  now  aware  of 
the  importance  of  careful  breeding ;  and  attention  may  be  called 
to  their  herds,  as  gratifying  to  the  public  and  profitable  to  the 
breeder.  Mention  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Osgood's  herd,  and  as 
this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  few  who  are  giving  an  almost  undivi- 
ded attention  to  the  subject,  it  seems  useful  to  add  that  at  this  time 
he  has  in  his  herd  three  young  bulls  tracing  their  pedigree  to  the 
importations  of  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Baltimore.  He  has  also  the  ^^Old 
Caroline''  cow,  brought  from  England  by  Mr.  Coulin.  The  cow  is 
82  years  old  and  presented  to  Mr.  Osgood  a  fine  heifer  calf  about  a 
year  ago.    His  bull  Cherry  Baltimore  is  admired. 

JIfr.  JMiitr  breeds  some  excellent  stock  iVom  his  fine  bull  <^  Nero.^ 
Being  well  versed  in  the  qualities  of  cattle,  Mr.  Muir  enters  into 
breeding  with  spirit,  and  readily  obtains  $50  to  |1 00  per  head  fi>r 
his  young  stock.  '  • 

Mr.  Sanifard  P.  Chapmanj  of  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Clockville, 
town  of  Lenox,  possesses  the  best  herd,  perhaps,  of  Short  Horns 
in  this  region.  There  is  a  symmetry  and  beauty  in  his  herd,  and 
system  in  his  management,  which  calls  for  such  facts  as  have  been 
•oUected.  About  four  years  ago  Mr.  Chapman  procured  from  Mr. 
Qeorge  Tail,  of  Troy^  a  portion  of  his  celebrated  Short-horn  stock. 
Hie  result  of  Mr.  Chapman's  exertions,  may  be  well  understood 
fiom  the  fact  that  in  January,  1851,  he  owned  nineteen  head  of 
thorough  bred  cattie,  all  from  the  Vail  stock.  The  sales  from  Mr. 
Ohapman's  stock,  since  January,  are  thus  detailed : 
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1.  Fashion,  a  two  y€ar  old  heifer,  to  R.  D.  Palmer,  Clockvil]©, 
for  $150.  2:  Favorite,  a  bull  calf,  and  3.  Lily,  a  yearling  heifer, 
toE.  G.Adams,  Boston,  #275.  4.  Fanny,  a  heifer  calf,  and  5.  Pan- 
ay,  a  cow,  N.  J.  Becar,  New-York,  $75.  6.  Mount  Hope,  yearling 
boll  calf,  Geo.  Vail,  Troy,  1150.  7.  Leopard,  bull  calf,  to  W.  A 
Randall,  Cassville,  |100.  8.  Grand  Duke,  bull  calf,  M.  D.  Bailey, 
CIoekville,|160. 

Mr.  Chapman  purdhased  at  the  late  State  Fair,  the  famed  bull 
«^  Halton,^'  bred  by  Mr.  Vail,  for  which  he  paid  $450.  This  bull  is 
from  Mr.  VaiPs  Meteor.  With  a  herd  so  costly,  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  due  care  is  bestowed  upon  every  animal,  and  aa 
lb.  Chapman'lB  system  is  esteemed,  and  generally  practiced  by 
other  breeders,  it  is  here  briefly  given  as  the  present  system  of  the 
county. 

All  the  cattle  have  <'  good  care  "  every  day  in  the  year.  They 
are  housed  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  the  atmosphere  becomes  cold, 
and  are  fed  on  hay,  corn  atalks,  pumpkins,  &c.,  &c.  When  the 
winter  is  fairly  set  in,  the  grown  cattle  have  a  feed  of  hay  in  the 
morning,  and  a  portion  of  carrots  to  each,  as  long  as  the  roots  last ; 
they  are  then  let  out  to  water  and  exercise,  during  which  time  the 
italls  are  cleaned  and  fresh  littered.  This  duty  requires  about  an 
hour.  They  are  then  housed  again,  and  supplied  with  oat  or  bar- 
ley straw,  being  also  well  brushed  and  curried.  At  two  o'clock 
P.  M.,  the  mangers  are  cleared  out,  which  affords  litter,  and  a 
fresh  supply  of  straw  is  fed  to  each.  At  night  they  are  again 
watered,  the  stalls  are  cleaned,  and  have  a  feed  of  hay  and  straw 
mixed.  Toward  spring  they  are  supplied  with  as  much  hay  as 
they  will  eat,  and  carrots  are  given  more  freely.  The  hours  for. 
feeding  are  regularly  the  same,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  that  \then 
the  food  is  consumed,  they  will  lie  down  on  the  clean  litter,  not 
earing  to  rise  until  the  approach  pf  their  next  feeding  hour.  Salt 
ia  always  kept  within  their  reach.  An  addition  of  four  quarts  of 
oat  meal  is  daily  given  to  such  cows  as  are  expected  to  calve  with- 
in the  period  of  two  weeks.  The  calves  are  at  all  times  carefully 
attended  to.    They  are  kept  warm,  well  littered,  and  well  fed. 
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They  have  two  quart3  of  oat  mfial  per  day,  a  &w  oanots,  and  as 
much  hay  as  they  can  consnme.  Sudi  is  also  the^neral  ontline  of 
Mr.  Osgood's  system,  and  of  most  -cardbl  fameM; 

Mr.  Alpheus  Marsey  of  Eaton,  has  a  herd  of  abont  twenty  Short- 
horn cows,  and  grades  with  a  view  to  the  dairy.  His  bull  ^<  Buena 
Vista,"  is  out  of  Mr.  Vail's  "  Meteor,"  by  an  impelled  cow.  His 
calves  are  reared  on  the  skimmed  milk,  to  which  is  added  a  portion 
of  bran  or  meal.  Twentjr  yearliii|;s  and  sixteen  calves  are  on  the 
iarm  sired  by  Buena  Yistai.  The  value  of  his  two  year  old  aii- 
m^ls  ranges  over  |40  per  head  to  diovers.   - 

Mr.  William  K.  Porter ^  of  East  Hamilton^  has  a  full  blood  bull 
and  cow,  from  Mr.  Vail's  stock.  Mr.  Gtorge'  B.  Rewty  of  Cana^ 
tota,  has  also  been  active  in  the  introduction  of  good  stock. 

«  Several  formers  have  been  v6l*y  successful  in  fattening  cattle ; 
among  them  is  Mr.  Horatio  Pope^  of  Hamilton,  who  has  a  yearling 
bull,  whose  live  weight,  at  12  months,  was  970  pounds,  and  at  18 
months  it  was  1,336  pounds.  This  animal  was  allowed  to  suek 
the  dam  for  18  months,  and  was  fed  with  hay,  meal  and  carrots 
in  the  winter.  The  cost  of  rearing  this  calf  is  about  |40.  A  six 
year  old  ox  has  been  fed  Iqr  Mr.  J.  D»  Ledyard,  jr.,  of  Caaenovia ;  his 
live  weight  &  2^800  pounds;  matiy  other  examples  might  be  ad- 
duced, but  are  not  necessary.    There  are  now  about  21,500  cows 

in  the  county,  2,750  oxen,  and  17,300  headof  other  cattle. 

•  ,  .,     . 

Ihe  Baity. 

The  generally  better  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  grazing  than  to 
.the  cultivation  of  grain,  has  evidently  induced  many  farmers  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  dairy.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  pas- 
turage and  meadow  lands  have  increased  greatly  within  a  few 
years,  especially  in  the  northern  towns  of  the  county.  There  is 
an  amount  Of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  management  of  a  cheese 
dairy  not  very  readily  attainable,  hence  it  may  be  that  the  very 
Ibferior  cheese  produced  is  caused  by  unskillfulness  and  error 
which  a  few  m<»e  years  of  observatioiD  and  implication  will  re- 
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move.  And  this  inferiority  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  cheese  or  the  prices  which  are  obtained  for  the  ar- 
ticle sent  from  this  connty. 

It  seems  that  very  few  are  found  here  to  work  their  dairies  upon 
any  digested  system;  all  is  the  result  of  imitation  without  any 
knowledge  of  principle ;  a  good  cheese  may  now  and  then  be  pro* 
duced  under  such  mismanagement,  but  more  indifferent  or  posi*- 
tively  bad  cheese  must  and  will  follow.  Like  all  new  underta- 
kings, failure  will  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  zealous ;  yet  eveiy 
failure  is  a  step  to  improvement,  until  at  length  patience  is  re* 
warded  by  perfection.  Just  so  with  the  dairies  of  Madison,  im- 
provement was  and  is  ardently  desired,  the  desire  produced  study^ 
and  study  has  its  reward  by  better  cheese  and  a  greater  quantity. 

The  butter  dairies  of  the  county  are  not  large,  nor  is  the  making 

of  butter  extended  far  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  county. 

Excellent  butter  is  found  at  most  farm  houses,  yet  the  attention 

given  this  necessary  of  life  is  far  too  limited. for  a  county  of  the 

area  and  character  of  Madiaoii. 

The  amount  of  dieese  per  eensus  of  1845,  was  2,022,855  poondft. 

«  «  ,      «  18B0,    «    2,80»,076       «     ' 

The  amount  of  butter/         <^  1845,    ^    1,531,205      <<    j 

«  «  «  1860,    «    1,^21,888       "     , 

Skeip.  .  > 

The  introductKNl  of  sheep  into  the  ootmty  with  a  view  to  {nrdSt, 
may  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Curtis. Hoppin,  about  the  year  1810.  Be- 
fore that  date  the  woods  afforded  protection  to  wolves  and  foxes 
too  numerous  to  warrant  any  extensive  sheep  walks  or  ranges 
among  the  hills.  When  Mr.  Hoppin  arrived  in  the  town  of  Leba- 
non, he  brought  ^ith  him  two  hundred  sheep  of  mixed  breeds; 
among  them  were  coarse  wooled  and  fine  wooled  fleeces j  and  a-few 
Sonth-down  bucks  and  ewes.  From  this  flock  selections  were 
made  by  farmers  a3  fancy  dictated,  and  wool  bearing  a  good  price, 
many  were  encouraged  to  venture  upon  breeding  sheep. .    .  , 
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In  1823,  Mr.  Hoppin  visited  Berkshire  county  in  Massachusetts, 
and  selected  for  his  own  use  four  full  blooded  Merino  bucks,  this 
was  an  improvement ;  but  during  the  following  year  he  visited 
Boston  with  a  view  to  purchase  a  few  Saxony  sheep  then  imported ; 
by  this  time  speculative  folly  had  raised  prices  to  one  thousand 
dollars  a  head  for  saxony  sheep !  Prices  and  views  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  a  former's  views.  Betuming  through  Hinsdale  in  Mass., 
he  procured  from  the  Hinsdale  flocks  Ave  full  blooded  Merinos, 
and  at  Pittsfield,  he  selected  twelve,  additional  sheep  of  the  same 
breed ;  with  these  he  returned,  and  in  due  season  gave  a  character 
aqd  value  to  the  growing  flocks. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Utter,  of  Unadllla,  purchased  four  fine  Saxony 
bucks  in  New- York,  three  of  which  were  sent  to  Oneida  county, 
and  one  was  possessed  by  Mr.  Amos  Scott  of  Brookfield ;  the  effect 
derived  from  this  introduction  was,  to  raise  the  value  of  Saxony 
fleeces  derived  from  this  buck,  from  five  to  eight  cents  advance 
per  pound.  The  increase  of  flocks  was  arrested  about  this  period 
by  the  appearance  of  the  foot  rot,  which  spread  alarmingly. 

Judge  Enos  with  Mr.  Merchant  and  Mr.  Gage,  of  DeRuyter, 
«k>n  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  increase  of  sheep ;  fhey  were  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  George  T.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Leonard  Howes,  of  Madi- 
son ;  Mr.  Gilbert  and  other  spirited  men  of  East  Hamilton.  Judi- 
cious exertions  hiive  never  ceased  to  improve  the  carcass  and  the 
fleece,  though  numbers  have  abandoned  the  pursuit  in  consequence 
of  the  fluctuating  values  of  both  sheep  and  wool.  The  injurious 
.vftcatioiis  ef  the  market  values  are  apparent :  thus, 
•  In  .1825,  prices  ranged  for  wool,  from  48  to  SO  cents  per  lb. 


1826, 

u 

iC 

25  to  38 

u 

1827  to  >30, 

u 

u 

25  to  35 

a 

1831, 

u 

u 

55  to  75 

u 

1882  to  '36, 

u 

u 

33  to  85 

u 

and  thus  the  prices  have  varied  to  this  time. 

The  present  condition  of  the  flocks  of  the  Madison  farms  may  be 
appreciated  by  the  results  derived  by  Mr.  Asa  Gage,  of  De  Ruyter, 
from  his  Judicious  management.    His  flock  consisted  of  three  hun- 
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dred  and  nine  sheep,  the  clip  of  wool  was  taken  at  the  usual  period, 
and  weighed  sixteen  hnndred  and  four  pounds;  the  fleeces  there- 
fore averted  five  pounds  and  three  ounces  each.  In  this  flock 
were  two  half  blood  French  Merinos  as  they  are  called,  the  fleeces 
from  which  weighed  rather  more  than  fourteen  pounds  each. 

In  connexion  with  this  statement,  the  following  system  of  man- 
agement by  Mr.  Gage,  will  exemplify  the  methods  most  generally 
pursued  by  the  flock  masters  of  Madison  county. 

Mr.  Gage  constructed  warm  sheds  for  the  winter  care  of  his 
flocks,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give  Ml  Ventilation ;  the  sheep  are 
eonfined  to  these  sheds  only  during  the  night,  or  in  tempestuous 
weather.  During  the  winter  the  flocks  are  foddered  with  as  much 
good  hay  as  they  will  consume  without  waste.  Frequently  a  sheaf 
of  oats  is  allowed  to  each  sheep  per  day ;  and  in  the  spring,  oats 
are  sowed  upon  such  meadows  as  have  been  unbroken  for  five  or 
six  years,  with  a  view  to  fodder  for  sheep.  Lambs  are  fed  upon 
roots,  meal,  or  shorts,  with  hay.  The  flo<dcs  receive  their  hay  in 
cribs  oit  racks,  with  upright* turned  bars  about  five  inches  apart.' 
This  space  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  easy  entrance  of  their 
heads,  and  they  can  coiisume  all  the  fodder  without  impairing  the 
neck  wool  by  chaff,  straw  and  seeds.  Mr.  Gage  is  careful  to  re- 
move from  his  flock  any  invalid  or  imperfect  animal,  that  he  may 
secure  a  general  healthy  and  sound  constitution  for  his  sheep,  as 
well  as  uniformity  of  fleece.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  countj, 
at  this  time,  of  all  kinds,  is  about  83,500. 

Swine. 
No  attention  is  given  to  swine  beyond  the  family  consumption  of 
a  part  of  the  population,  probably  not  beyond  the  convenience  of 
a  living  receptacle  for  the  garbage  of  a  dwelling.  A  few  good 
hogs  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pens  of  some  careful  and  enterprising 
men ;  they  are  but  the  usual  "grass  breed.*'  Recently,  a  Suffolk 
boar  and  two  sows  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Gilbert,  of 
East  Hamilton,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  this  department 
Biay  prove  more  profitable  than  heretofore.  Tlie  swine  of  the 
Munty  are  estimated  in  number  at  14,600. 
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Among  the  enterprising  men  of  MadSsooi  oranty,  are  Colonel 
Charles  D.  Miller,  of  Peterboro,  the  Messrs.  Addeys  and  Gilb^, 
who  have  with  commendable  zeal  exerted  themselves  to  impnyre 
the  breeds  of  horses.  The  following  remarks  from  Colonel  Miller, 
seem  to  cover  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  department. 

<^  To  trace  the  history  of  horses  in  Madison  county  back  to  its 
early  settlement,  if  it  were  possible,  would  result  in  little  profit, 
as  it  would  be  found  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  each  settler  bron^t 
what  he  was  able,  and  not  the  best  animal  that  oonld  be  seleoled 
in  the  countiy  fVom  whence  he  came.  We  find  the  yonng  New- 
Englander,  the  Mohawk  Dutchman,  the  Jerseyman,  and  the  old 
countrymen  bringing  the  best  horses  they  could  obtain,  to  their 
new  homes  in  Madison.  It  was  soon  evident  that  nerae  biit  good 
horses  eoold  endure  burd^ois  of  wheat,  and  the  long  journeys  lo 
Albany,  which  every  thrifty  farmer  was  obliged  to  mi^e  with  his 
own  team.  The  need,  of  course,  caused  a  demand  fbt  better  horses. 
About  the  year  1827,  Jdm  B.  Tates,  Esq.,  of  Chittenango,  (whose 
services  in  various  ways  were  of  the  greatest  Importataee  to  thd 
county,)  introduced  many  excellent  horses;  among  them,  #ere 
Ethiop  and  Hamiltoman.  Messrs.  Henry  and  George  Ehle,  of 
Sullivan,  soon  after  procured  firom  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  a 
.  horse  called  ^'  Messenger,^'  whose  stock  is  more  generally  known 
than  any  other  ever  imported,  both  into.this  and  (hiondagaeocoiCy. 

<<  The  Messenger  owned  by  P.  &  G.  Warren,  of  Manlius,  was 
sired  by  the  Ehle  Messenger,  and  was  one  of  the  prize  animals  at 
the  first  State  Fair,  held  at  Syracuse.  Warren's  Messenger  died  a 
few  years  since,  at  an  advanced  age.  Ely's  Eclipse,  though  owned 
in  Onondaga^  has  no  doubt  greatly  improved  the  horses  of  Madi- 
son. Benefit  has  been  derived,  also,  from  many  stallions  of  the 
Duroc  breed.  We  have  many  horses  of  the  Cbnsol  -stock,  which 
suit  the  fiincy  of  those  who  like  the  dun  color,  and  black  list  <m 
the  back.  The  Godolphin,  with  his  coat  of  gold  cloth,  and  locks 
of  silvery  white,  has  left  many  good  gentle  horses.  Some  sped- 
mens  of  the  English  dray  horse  have  made  their  at>peanmce  at 
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oar  county  fiiirs.  Many  persons  requiring  large,  strongly  made 
horses,  find  in  the  Alfred  of  Mr.  Van  Hoosen  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  former  stock. 

The  favorite  fancy  horses  of  Madison  county,  are  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Hunter  breed.  They  are  descendants  of  the  horse  of  that 
name,  owned  many  years  ago  by  William  Ferguson,  of  Oriskany 
Palls.  They  possess  extraordinary  beauty  in  form,  and  surprising 
activity  with  great  docility.  The  celebrated  Oneida  chief  was 
sired  by  the  Kentucky  hunter.  A  few  years  since,  the  Messrs. 
Ackley,  of  Hamilton,  brought  from  Vermont  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  the  Morgan  horse.  His  colts  are  very  promising,  but  none  as 
yet  have  reached  maturity." 

Col.  Miller  has  a  two  year  old  and  a  three  year  old  colt  which 
give  promise  of  great  excellence.  They  were  sired  by  "Conster- 
nation,''  an  imported  stud  owned  by  J.  B:  Burnett,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse. 
The  horses  of  this  county  number  about  9,600. 

Farm  Buildings, 

The  shelter,  comfort  and  arrangement  of  cattle,  the  preservation 
of  crops,  their  easy  carriage  and  housing,  have  received  but  little 
attention  as  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  objects  in  regard 
to  economy  and  profit.  In  a  country  newly  settled,  the  con- 
struction of  farm  buildings  is  confined  to  roughly  made  sheds  and 
slab  hovels ;  but  in  a  country  of  turnpikes,  canals,  and  railroads, 
every  advantage  in  favor  of  the  farmers'  stock,  products,  and  im- 
plements is  expected. 

The  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  dwelling  house  are  so 
much  connected  with  taste,  that  no  expression  of  opinion  will  be 
hazarded  in  this  place,  nor  any  remark,  further  than  the  taste  dis- 
played in  the  dwellings  and  appendages  thereto,  strongly  indicate 
the  extent  of  refinement  to  which  the  proprietors  have  advanced. 
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In  regard  to  fiirm  boildingSi  their  arzangement  and  oonditioii 
indicate  most  generally,  the  system  of  husbandrji  the  economy 
and  welfare  of  the  farmer.  The  county  of  Madison  has  several 
(arms  upon  which  the  buildings  appear  to  be  well  arranged,  and 
sufficient  for  the  objects  above  stated.  ^  Among  (hem  may  be  par- 
ticularized  the  farms  of  B.  S.  Bansom,  of  Fenner ;  Lewis  Raynor, 
of  Cazenovla ;  Aza  Gage,  of  De  Ruyter;  H.  P.  Potter,  of  East 
Hamilton ;  Ellis  and  Alpheus  Morse,  of  Eaton,  and  others.  Aa 
no  rule  can  exist  applicable  to  all  fiirms,  no  uniformity  can  be 
maintained,  in  any  region  of  countiy ;  yet  with  modifications  to 
situation  and  like  governing  circumstances,  t&ere  must  be  a 
similarity  because  the  necessities  of  farmers  in  these  matters 
are  very  similar.  With  a  view  to  exhibit  the  advances  made 
ii)  this  county,  the  arrangements  of  Mr.  Alpheus  Morse  are 
selected  for  description  as  being  among  the  best  which  have  been 
examined.  An  outline,  or  dia«;ram,  is  given  of  all  the  erections 
together  with  such  references  as  seem  needful  for  their  compre- 
hension, and  not  without  a  hope  that  it  may  lead  many  farmers  to 
glean  suggestions  or  improvements  for  their  own  benefit  and  for 
the  general  advancement  of  their  favored  county. 
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RSFERSNCES. 

A.  Dwelling  house,  fronting  north.        B.  Bam  and  stables. 

1.  Parlor,  16X16.  1.  AUey,  6  feet  wide. 

2.  Parlor,  14X16.  2.  Water  tight  floor,  for  cattle. 

3.  Hall  and  stairs.  3.  Gutter,  4  inches  deep,  for  urine 

4.  Bed  room.  6.  Three  feet  wide  manger. 

5.  Kitchen,  16X16.  6.  Manure  pit,  12X36. 

6.  Wash  room.  7.  Open  shed  and  loft,  18X20 

7.  Pantry. 

8.  Passage. 

9.  Dairy  room. 

10.  Porch,  6X24. 

11.  Wood  house. 

12.  Bedroom. 

0.  Open  shed,  20x70,  with  a  manger  along  the  entire  extent,  for  feeding  cattle 

tied  to  rings. 
D.  Cow  stable,  arranged  with  stalls. 
£.  Tool  house,  20X26,  for  farm  implements. 
F.  Corn  house  and  granary. 

O.  Carriage  house,  24X26,  and  horse  stable,  18X24— hay  lofts  abore. 
H.  Calf  house,  with  divisions,  mangers,  troughs,  &c. 
J.  Piggery,  24X24,  with  cooking  and  stove  rooms. 
K.  Ice  house,  12X18,  filled  in  with  tan. 

All  the  bam  and  stable  doors  slide  on  rollers  affixed  to  the  top  of  each  door. 

Mr.  Morse  has  erected  about  100  rods  of  wire  fence,  and  esteems  it  a  cheap 
and  durable  fence,  costing  about  seventy-siX  cents  per  rod ;  the  posts  are  of 
eedar,  and  the  wire  is  number  9. 
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Drainage, 
*  When  oonsideriug  the  subject  of  springs,  allusion  was  made  to 
the  large  proportion  of  the  soil  which  during  a  part  of  the  year  is 
too  wet  for  tillage,  caused  by  the  numerous  springs  issuing  from  the 
hill  sides ;  and  also  oozing  from  swamps  and  marshes,  affecting  un- 
favorably a  large  area  of  the  county. 

There  are  no  present  means  for  determining  the  number  of  acres 
thu3  injured,  but  the  extent  is  so  great  as  seriously  to  call  for 
remedy.  Too  moist  for  grain,  these  lands  are  devoted  to  grass, 
under  a  mistaken  id^  that  a  better  profit  is  thus  secured,  or  at 
least  that  no  loss  is  incurred  3  if  however  the  owners  would  exam- 
ine the  grass  produced  from  wet  fields,  or  the  hay  taken  fi*om  their 
surface,  they  would  find  each  of  little  value,  compared  with  the 
nutritious  grasses  and  hay  taken  from  cultivated  dry  grounds  ^  the 
grasses  on  wet  fields  being  chiefly  aquatic  plants. 

The  waste  lands  and  unproductive  fields  have  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  many  fanners,  and  various  attempts  haVe  been  made  to  dis- 
perse or  discharge  stagnant  or  surplus  water.  In  some  cases 
trenches  have  been  dug  two  or  three  feet  deep  into  which  slabs 
were  laid  on  rough  scantling ;  into  others  stones  have  been  thrown 
to  the  depth  of  one  fooit ;  in  either  case  they,  we^  then  filled  and 
left  to  perform  the  required  duty.  Such  drains  cannot  do  much 
service  and  in  general  are  a  waste  of  time  and  labor ;  those  made 
with  slabs  decay  in  a  few  years,  and  those  of  loose  stone  soon  fill 
with  earth  and  become  impervious. 

Mr.  Alpheus  Morse  has  constructed  a  drain  by  placing  stone 
firmly  on  each  side  of  the  trench  upon  which  he  placed  a  horizon- 
tal layer  of  flat  stones  or  cap  stones,  thus  leaving  a  passage  for  the 
water  six  inches  square ;  above  the  cap  stone  he  placed  a  quantity 
of  cobble  stones  and  then  filled  the  trench  with  earth.  The  ex- 
pence  of  this  drain  is  estimated  at  fifty  cents  per  rod.  The  recent 
introduction  of  machines  for  making  drain  tiles  and  drain  pipes  of 
various  sizes  will  supercede  these  old  systems,  not  from  their  greater 
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economy  only,  but  likewise  because  of  their  more  perfect  and  con- 
tinued action  in  carrying  off  surplus  moisture.* 

It  is  estimated  that  drains  may  be  constructed  three  feet  deep 
and  laid  with  the  tiles  made  by  Whartenby,  of  Waterloo,  at  a  cost 
of  about  thirty-seyen  cents  per  rod.  The  extensive  swamps  and 
marshes  of  the  county,  need  the  aid  of  surveyors  and  competent 
engineers  to  produce  efficient  results.  ^  Public  spirited  individuals 
have  pressed  the  importance  of  this  subject ;  Colonel  Miller  has  by 
his  own  exertions  opened  the  Peterboro'  swamp,  deepening  the  bed 
of  the  Oneida  creek,  and  cutting  ditches  four  feet  deep. 

Noxious  Wesds. — ^With  the  progress  of  cultivation  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cereal  grains  and  esculent  vegetables,  was  intro- 
duced a  class  of  vegetable  exceedingly  annoying  to  the  husband- 
man, both  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  retain  their  hold 
upon  the  soil,  and  the  mischief  done  to  his  crops. 

Many  noxious  weeds  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  troublesome  for 
a  number  of  years  after  the  lands  were  cleared,  have  gradually 
disappeared,  and  at  this  day  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with ;  among 
these  are  the  fireweed,  which  springs  up  in  abundance  after  the 
fires,  by  which  the  brush  and  rubbish  was  consumed,  had  passed 
over  the  surface.  The  down  or  plume  attached  to  the  seeds  of 
this  plant,  was  exceedingly  annoying  to  the  eyes  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  harvesting  the  grain  among  which  it  grew ;  and  in  thrash- 
ing, the  fog  of  down  raised  by  the  flail  was  almost  suffocating. 
This  weed,  however,  soon  disappeared,  and  strange  intruders 
took  its  place. 

At  the  head  of  noxious  weeds  now  infesting  our  fields,  stands 
Oxeye  Daisy^  or  by  some  called  the  white  daisy,  the  {Chrysan- 
themum  leucanthemum)  of  the  botanist.    It,  according  to  the  beat 

*  For  ao  Meoiiiii  of  tlMie  maeblBea,  of  the  tiles  and  mode  of  mnng,  see  the  State  Sode^ 
iforl848«pi«e»3. 
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accounts,  appeared  on  certain  farms  in  almost  every  neighborhood 
about  the  same  time,  not  iar  from  forty  years  since.  In  the  east- 
em  states  it  has  been  known  for  more  than  a  century,  and  doubt- 
less found  its  way  west  in  seed  grain  or  grass  seed  brought  from 
that  r^on.  The  plant  is  numerously  supplied  with  seeds  which 
are  Yerj  tenacious  of  life.  A  single  head  of  seed  often  produces  as 
many  as  150  or  200,  and  a  root  favorably  situated  may  bear 
twenty-five  perfect  heads  of  seed,  giving  an  a^regate  of  3000  to 
5000  seeds  from  a  single  grain.  The  numerous  seeds  produced 
loon  scattered  the  pest  over  the  entire  county,  and  scarcely  a 
meadow  or  pasture  lot  is  now  to  be  found  not  infested  with  this 
weed.  Many  prudent  fiirmers  on  its  first  appearance  made  vigo- 
rous and  protracted  efforts  to  remove  it  from  their  fields  by  pull- 
ing up  by  the  roots  ev^  plant  as  fiist  as  it  appeared;  but  the 
enemy  was  too  numerous  and  insidious  in  his  approach,  to  yield  to 
this  mode  of  war&re ;  all  have  now  despaired  of  success  in  this  way. 
How  the  plant  is  to  be  exterminated  is  yet  a  problem.  Judging 
from  the  success  met  with  in  various  experiments,  the  best  hope  ap- 
pears to  rest  in  a  series  of  rotations  of  crops,  in  which  hoed  crops 
shall  succeed  the  heavier  growths  of  clover,  by  which  the  daisy  is 
first  smothered  above  ground,  and  then  the  roofs  destroyed  by  the 
thorough  tillage  of  hoed  crops.  In  this  course,  as  few  alternations 
of  the  fine  grains  should  find  a  place  as  practicable.  The  object 
aimed  at  should  be,  first,  to  prevent  the  plant  from  going  to  seed; 
and  second,  to  destroy  the  root  in  the  soil.  It  will  also  be  :an  ad- 
vantage to  stir  the  surface  often,  by  which  the  seeds  already  in  the 
soil  are  induced  to  germinate,  and  danger  of  a  future  growth  re- 
moved. It  is  generally  thought  important  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  seeds,  thrown  with  chaff,  &c.,  into  the  yard.  This  is  best 
effected  by  fermenting  the  manure  before  it  is  applied  to  the  land. 

All  agree  that  the  only  way  to  make  any  headway  against  this, 
as  other  noxious  weeds,  is  to  make  the  land  rich,  and  bestow  upon 
it  thorough  tillage.  Thus  the  crop  of  grass  or  grain  sown  is  ena- 
bled to  overtop  the  weeds,  and  aid  materially  in  destroying  them. 
Thus  far,  the  most  that  has  been  done  to  effect  their  eradication, 
is  to  check  their  growth  and  propagation,  no  one  having  yet  snc- 
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ceedfidinjperfectly  de8|roying  them.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  no 
certain  way  is  known  to  eflFect  their  destruction ;  but  a  systematic  and 
persevering  effort  Is  required,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  variety  of  crop  to  be  raised,  and  other  modifying  circumstan- 
ces. When  growing,  the  juice  contains  a  bitter  ingredient,  not 
palatable  either  to  slieep,  cattle/or  horses,  but  when  jilted  and 
eiaei^  the  bitter  taste  disapp^rs  so  much,  that  they  are  readily 
eal^n  by  all  kinds  of  cattle,,  horses,  and  sheep.  This  is  also  true 
of  ^yieral  v^ie^es  of  weed& . 

TAe  Canada  Thistle  next  to  the  daisy  is  a  pest  and  scourge  to  the 
farmer.  It  was  found  in  the  Indian  clearings  in  the  north  part  of 
the  ^cqvinty  yv]ien  j^rst  .settled  by  Europeans,  and  made  its  way 
pretty  rapidly  oyer  the  coiii^ty  as  fast  as  the  country  was  opened. 
ThepJumfi  atfa^hcd  to.  the  seed  of  this  plant  facilitates  its  trans- 
portation bj  wind?  t»  ^  great^distance  from  the  place  of  its  growth 
and  lodges  the  germ  in  every  locality.  Like  other  seeds  it  is  also 
carried  to  remote  regions  by  the  current  of  brooks  and  rivers  into 
which  the  seed  may  fall,  by  birds  feeding  upon  the  seeds,  and  cattle 
browning  the^to|)s  off.  The  roots  of  the  thistle  are  exceedingly  te- 
nacious of  life,  running  to  a  great  depth,  and  when  brought  to  the 
surface  send  forth  one  or  more  shoots  at  the  joint  Although  much 
more  annoying  when  grown  among  grain  than  the  daisy,  Ihey  are 
less  deprecated  and  feared  by  the  &rmer,  for  all  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  thistle  may  be  exterminated  if  attention  is  given 
to  t^  ipatt^-  Many  indeed  have  nearly  or  quite  rooted  them  out 
from  their  &rms,  while  scarcely  one  feels  sure  that  any  thing  has 
been  accomplished  i^ainst  the  daisy.  Many  by  mowing  alone  have 
cjpitirely.  destroyed  th^m*  To  accomplish  this,  however,  the  soil 
must  be  rich  so  as  to  smother  the  growth  of  the  thistle  by  the  lux- 
nriance  of  the  grass  or  clover.  Mr.  James  H.  Dunbar,  of  East 
Hamilton,  completely  subdued  the  thistles  upon  a  piece  of  land  by 
first  hoeing  thprpughly,  sowing  barley,  and  seeding  with  clover. 
The  clover  was  mowed  early  the  next  season  and  the  sod  turned 
over  and  sowed  with  buckwheat,  and  seeded  again  with  clover, 
mowed  once,  turned  over  and  hoed  again,  when  all  the  thistles  had 
disappeared.    By  this  course  of  tilli^e  and  cropping  the  seed  in 
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liie  soU  was  induced  to  geri&inate,  and  the  young  plant  destroyed 
before  the  root  had  extended  far.  Canada  thistles  are  without 
much  difficulty  destroyed  and  are  gradually  disappearing  in  all 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  Butter  Cupj  or  Tellow  Daisy,  (Ranunculus  acrida,)isabunr 
4ant  in  moist  meadows  and  pastures,  clothing  the  landscape  in  the 
aeason  of  their  bloom  with  a  mantle  of  golden  hue.  They  arc 
leadily  extirpated  by  thorough  tillage,  and  making  the  surface  dry 
and  rich. 

Mosses  of  several  varieties,  are  among  the  most  destructive  nui- 
aances  to  the  pasture  and  meadow  lands  of  the  county ;  yet  so  un- 
ostentatious in  their  appearance  that  they  have  often  ruined  the 
growth  of  grass  before  the  farmer  is  scarce  aware  of  its  existence. 
The  appearance  of  these  mosses  is  a  sure  indication  of  excess  of 
moisture. 

The  Tory  Weedy  or  Sticlc  Tight,  is  a  pest  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  county.  It  is  easily  removed  from  tilled  lands 
and  usually  finds  a  safe  retreat  only  in  waste  lands  and  uncul- 
tivated pastures.  None  but  a  most  reckless  farmer  will  sufiTer 
a  weed  so  easily  destroyed  and  yet  so  very  ruinous  to  the  value 
of  wool,  to  grow  for  a  single  season  upon  his  lands.  It  is 
like  the  mullen  and  common  thistle,  biennial,  not  maturing  the 
first  year ;  hence  the  opportunity  to  search  out  and  destroy  it  is 
given  for  two  years.  The  awns  or  hooks  attached  to  the  shell  of 
the  seed  attach  it  to  the  wool  of  sheep  and  bid  defiance  to  all  ef- 
forts for  removing  it  from  the  part  entangled ;  and  wool  thus  set 
with  burs  is  almost  valueless.    . 

A  large  number  of  other  weeds  injurious  to  vegetation  arecom- 
non  to  the  county,  all  of  which  are  easily  removed  by  making  the 
•oil  rich,  and  thoroughly  tilling  it,  the  only  sure  means  of  exter- 
■ilnating  any  noxious  plant. 
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INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  VEGETATION. 

The  ravages  of  insects  have  frequently  interfered  with  the  labors 
of  the  farmer ;  the  grains  and  grasses  are  alike  subject  to  their 
voracious  appetites,  bringing  vexation  and  disappointment  in  their 
train.  The  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barlow, 
commend  themselves  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  county,  and  art 
worthy  of  their  careful  perusal  and  consideration : 

<<  There  is  nothing  in  the  entomology  of  Madison  county  peculiar 
to  its  locality  I  and  not  common  to  most  parts  of  the  State.  The  up- 
lands and  lowlands  have  their  variant  kinds  of  insects ;  and  thii 
difference  of  kinds  is  dependent  upon  the  localities  whether  they  ai% 
wet  or  dry,  and  prevails  through  all  countries:  It  is  a  law  of 
nature,  that  the  vegetation  of  uplands  which  are  high  and  dry, 
shall  differ  from  those  which  are  low  and  wet.  So  it  is  with  the 
insect  world ;  some  are  to  be  found  only  in  one  kind  of  soil,  others 
in  another ;  some  are  aquatic ;  others  are  to  be  found  only  in  dry 
and  particular  soils.  Some  insects  seem  to  be  governed  less  than 
others  by  this  rule,  and  are  to  be  more  generally  found  in  soils 
both  high  and  low,  wet  and  dry." 

The  May  bug  for  instance,  is  of  this  kind ;  it  is  abundant  in  its 
larval  state  in  our  dry  uplands  and  wet  lowlands,  in  our  dry  pas- 
tures and  meadows,  and  in  our  swampy  soils.  The  grub  of  this 
beetle  is  often  found  in  decayed  wood,  under  logs,  and  in  marshy 
wet  soils  where  vegetable  matter  greatly  prevails;  but  they  seem 
to  be  fiu:  more  abundant  in  dry  and  light  or  sandy  soils,  and  when 
the  turf  prevails,  upon  the  roots  of  which  they  feed.  This  insect 
is  too  common  to  need  much  extent  of  description;  in  its  perfect 
state,  it  is  a  large  clumsy  beetle,  of  a  light  chesnut  color  when  it 
first  comes  out  of  the  ground  to  the  light  and  air,  but  soon  turns 
darker,  bordering  in  color  upon  black.  It  is  known  by  various 
names,  as  the  May  bug.  May  beetle  and  Cock  chafTer. 

They  appear  in  May,  about  the  middle  or  latter  part,  or  tha 
first  of  June,  depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the  season  In 
the  larva  state  they  are  commonly  called  the  white  grub,  and  are 
of  various  sizes,  dependent  upon  their  age,  from  one  to  five  years. 
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Tbe  first  year  ihej  are  quite  small,  and  grow  before  perfection, 
■ometimes  to  two  inches  in  length,  aiid'to  the  size  of  a  man^s  HtHe 
inger.  They  have  six  legs  near  thehead^  as  is  thl^  case  wtth  Hie 
larvss  of  most  all  beetles.  They  are  hjuriotis  to  Vegetation  inbofh 
tiieir  grub  and  perfect  stkte,  bat  commit  greater  ravages  in  the 
grab|  and  often  destroy  pastures  and*  m^dows  by  devouMnj^'the 
roots  of  the  grass.  Thejr  are  more  destructive  in  a  dry  than  in'  a 
wet  season,  not  as  soine  suppose  bec&tise  they  are  in6re'nuiberoiis, 
or  eat  more,  because  of  the  weathef,  but  because  the  graiss  dies 
the  more  readily  from  their  eating,  without  the  invigorating  and 
supporting  aid  of  rains  to  sustain  it. 

Some  writers  and  naturalists  con^der  lli^di  harmk^  hk  tiiHr 
perfect  or  beetle  state ;  but  this  is  a  &iistiLk6;  they,  as- air  beMtte 
are,  masticating  insects,  and  feed  up<$ii  coaTse  food,  -as  the  'KaVte 
of  trees ;  they  many  times  entirely  strip  large  trees  6f  their  foliage, 
and  greatly  injure  if  not  destroy  them.  Cherry  trees  have  been 
entirely  denuded  by  them,  as  if  by  the  f^sts  '<^  winter.  So  aba 
other  fruit  and  forest  trees,  as  the  apple^  elm,  and  butternut. 
They  appeared  in  the  springs  of  1849  and  1850,  in  one  part  of 
our  county,  (in  Lenox,)  in  immense  numbers,  so  that  their  rava- 
ges were  greatly  feared  as  they  attacked  the  trees  with  great  vora- 
city. They  came  out  of  the  earth  in  the  night,  and  arose  to  the  trees 
making  the  air  vocal  with  the  hum  of  their  wings.  The  soil  was 
nndy  and  light  from  whence  they  came ;  some  of  the  lands  being 
in  pasture,  and  some  under  the  plow.  They  continued  from  eight 
to  twelve  days.  Great  quantities  were  *  destroyed  by  maldng  fire 
heaps  in  thebr  vicinity  in  the  night,  then  shaking  the  trees,  wlien 
the  beetles  would  fly  into  the  fire  and  be  consumed.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  effectual  way  to  destroy  them,  although  many 
may  be  taken  by  spreading  cloths  beneath  and  shaking  the  trees ; 
they  will  &11  and  may  be  destroyed. 

They  are  food  for  birds  and  animals  when  in  the  grub  and  beetle, 

and  in  this  we  have  a  check  upon  their  otherwise  overwhelming  in- 

'  crease.    No  very  serious  extent  of  damage  has  been  experienced 
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from  them  iu  thid  county  for  maoj  years  althoughsome  grass  lands 
have  been  injured.  Grain  crops  are  seldom  if  ever  affected  by 
them  so  as  to  render  the  injury  visible. 

The  Cut  Warm  has  been  andis  often  veiy  destructive  in  corn- 
fields and  gardens,  by  eating  off  corn,  cabbageS|  and  other  vegeta- 
bles, but  mostly  those  named.  They  are  of  a  dark  green  color,  of 
a  greasy  appearance  when  full  grown,  and  appear  mostly  in  the 
evening  or  night,  although  sometimes  in  a  damp,  dark,  or  cloudy 
day  they  will  come  from  their  holes  in  the  ground  to  feed ;  this, 
however,  is  very  seldom.^  They  often  cut  off  the  young  plant  and 
draw  it  to  the  mouth  of  their  hole,  and  sometimes  partly  into  it ; 
from  this  they  may  many  times  be  traced  and  found;  they  burrow 
near  the  plant  they  have  eaten,  and  usually  lay  but  a  little  way 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  just  sufficiently  to  secure  them 
fit)m  the  sun  and  light.  By  a  little  labor  they  are  easily  found 
and  destroyed.  The  only  reliable  and  certain  way  of  preventing 
their  ravages,  is  to  pass  over  the  garden  or  field  in  the  night,  with 
a  strong  light,  examine  the  hill  of  corn  or  the  plant,  and  if  the 
worm  is  there  to  destroy  it.  Some  have  supposed  ashes  or  lime 
would  kill  them ;  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they  will  contentedly  bur- 
row in  both  after  the  air  has  acted  upon  them  for  a  short  time. 
This  worm  comes  from  a  miller  or  moth,  which  is  also  noctur- 
nal in  its  habits  and  appearance ;  but  as  troublesome  as  it  may  be, 
it  is  far  from  being  as  much  so  as  the  wire  worm.  This  insect  is 
the  larva  of  a  small  sized  snapping  bug  so  called.  This  bug,  or 
rather  beetle,  is  known  from  its  pushing  and  snapping  when  pinched 
between  the  fingers,  or  laid  on  its  back  on  the  ground  or  floor. 
The  worm  is  known  from  its  first  light  and  then  dark  yellow  color, 
according  to  its  age;  and  takes  its  name  from  its  hard  and  wiry 
feel ;  it  destroys  all  kinds  of  grain,  except  buckwheat,  teasels  and 
clover,  by  feeding  upon  the  seed  and  roots  in  the  ground.  It  is 
often  very  ii^uriousto  potato  crops ;  not  so  much  by  ii\]uring  their 
growth,  as  by  rendering  the  potatoes  unfit  for  use  by  cutting  and 
boring  into  them.  As  with  the  grub  of  the  May  bug,  they  are 
most  numerous  in  turf  grounds,  though  all  soils  contain  them  in 
greater  or  less  quantities.    Thorough  and  frequent  tiilage  is  the 
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best  remedy,  against  thenii  as  this  temporarily  deprives  them  of 
food  and  exposes  them  to  frosts,  and  to  birds  that  feed  on  them. 
Many  experiments  have  been  tried  by  farmers  to  prevent  their  rava- 
ges by  soaking  their  corn  or  grain  in  various  preparations,  or  by 
putting  lime  or  ashes  In  the  hill ;  but  all  these  experiments  are 
of  little  avail ;  if  the  grain  or  seed  is  sound,  yet  the  root  is  ex- 
posed and  is  left  liable  to  be  pierced  and  destroyed  with  equal  cer- 
tainty. 

The  Wheat  fiy  has  been  troublesome  more  or  less  for  several 
years  past.  Four  or  five  years  ago  it  was  very  destructive  to  many 
fields  of  wheat,  so  much  so,  that  fields  of  many  acres  were  not 
reaped.  Since  that  time,  but  little  comparative  injury  has  been 
done.  During  the  season  of  their  greatest  ravages,  flocks  of  yel- 
low birds  were  seen  busily  employed  in  the  wheat  fields,  picking 
the  wheat  heads  to  pieces,  and  farmers  were  alarmed  at  the  seem- 
ing destruction  of  their  crop  by  birds ;  they  resorted  to  various 
ways  to  kill  them  or  drive  them  away.  But  this  impression  is  the 
result  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  birds. 
A  thought  would  have  corrected  the  error,  for  it  was  nothing  new 
for  wheat  fields  to  exist,  whilst  the  birds  were  equally  plenty,  but 
made  no  attacks  on  the  Rrain ;  but  it  was  new  to  have  such  armies 
of  insects  in  the  wheat;  and  the  conclusion  was  natural,  legiti- 
mate and  certain,  that  the  birds  were  after  the  larvse  of  flies,  and 
were  therefore  our  friends  rather  than  foes.  And  here  it  should 
be  remarked  that  birds  of  all  kinds  are  fond  of  insects  in  the  states 
of  their  various  changes,  as  well  as  when  perfect,  with  few  excep- 
tions \  and  are  in  constant  persevering  search  after  them,  on  the 
ground,  in  the  air,  on  the  trees,  shrubbery,  plants  and  grain;  and 
although  they  may  sometimes  be  too  free  with  fruit,  and  commit 
depredations  upon  our  crops,  or  poultry  yards,  they  are  an  army 
of  guardians  and  protectors,  holding  our  insect  enemies  in  check, 
and  repaying  a  thousand  fold  for  all  the  wrongs  they  may  do. 

Were  it  not  for  birds,  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  foresee 
or  imagine  the  extent  of  increase  of  our  insect  foes.  Every  fanner 
and  every  man  who  would  protect  his  crops,  trees  and  gardens. 
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should  seek  and  desire  the  increase  rather  than  the  destruction  of 
birds  of  all  kinds,  and  consider  the  person  who  would  shoot  or 
drive  them  away,  as  doing  that  which  would  be  far  more  injurious 
to  his  int^ests  than  he  who  would  sow  broadcast  over  his  lands 
the  most  noxious  and  troublesome  weeds.  Whilst  much  is  said, 
and  much  expended  in  efforts  to  prevent  insect  ravages,  a  constant 
war  is  kept  up  by  men  and  boys  against  the  feathered  tribes,  which 
are  far  more  effective  and  useful  in  the  work  than  any  means  or 
measures  to  which  man  can  resort  for  his  own  protection. 

Notiiing  new  can  or  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  wheat  fly 
and  weevil,  beyond  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Gaylord  in  his  prise 
essay,  forming  a  part  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society's  Transac- 
tions for  the  year  1843,  and  by  Mr.  Gavit,  in  the  same  work  for 
the  year  1850 ;  all  of  the  insects,  with  few  exceptions,  spoken  of 
in  this  report,  are  there  described  and  pictured  in  their  various 
states  and  transformations,  and  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
them  more  particularly  now,  but  refer  to  those  works  for  the 
scientific  names,  peculiar  appearances  and  habits,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  desire  a  closer  study  of  the  subject. 

The  Curculio  or  beetle  commonly  known  as  ii^urious  to  plums, 
are  more  alarming  in  the  prospect  than  any  other  insect  of  which 
complaint  is  made.  They  seem  to  resist  and  defy  all  efforts  yet 
made  against  them,  or  to  prevent  their  depredations.  They  have 
inteifered  with  the  fruits  of  this  region  for  ten  years,  but  more  in- 
tolerably within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  They  are  evidently 
on  the  annual  increase,  and  during  the  past  season  they  have  been 
more  numerous  and  destructive  than  in  any  former  year.  Tfaef 
have  recently  attacked  the  cherry  trees ;  they  sting  the  limbs  and 
destroy  them.  Not  content  with  the  destruction  of  the  fruit,  the 
trees  are  now  ruined  by  them.  Plums,  peaches,  cherries,  apricots, 
nectarines,  aiid  apples  are  subject  to  their  depredations,  though 
plums  and  smooth-skinned  fruits  are  more  so  than  other  kinds. 
The  curculio  appears  early  in  the  spring,  and  are  the  most  nu* 
merous,  as  some  observers  say,  when  the  tree  is  in  blossom.  They 
inflict  the  injury  upon  the  fruit  when  it  is  jfrom  one-fourth  to  on^ 
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lialf  grown.  They  appear  at  all  times  through  the  snnuner,  and 
often  sting  the  ripe  fruit.  They  fly  readily,  though  they  are  apt 
to  drop  to  the  ground  when  the  tree  is  shaken  on  which  they  rest 
Early  fruits  are  more  subject  to  their  sting.  From  one  to  four 
is  the  number  of  their  larv®,  and  are  usually  found  in  the  plum 
fruit.  Four  or  flye  eggs  or  larv»  are  sconetimes  found  in  the 
peachy  and  ten  or  twelve  in  the  nectarine.  They  sting  the  limb 
as  well  as  the  fruit,  with  their  rostrum  or  nose,  and  then  deposit 
the  eggs  in  the  puncture  thus  made;  but  one  egg  is  deposited 
usually  in  one  place,  though  the  same  insect  will  deposit  several 
^gs  in  several  places.  Twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  larviD  are  some- 
times found  in  one  knot  on  a  tree.  They  pass  through  then 
change  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  state  or  insect,  in  the  same  year, 
unless  the  egg  is  late,  then  it  passes  over  winter.  Like  most  other 
^  insects  they  perform  their  mischief  mostly  in  the  night  season ;  it 
is  but  a  few  days  before  they  pass  from  the  egg  to  the  larv»  state, 
and  in  four  weeks  they  are  perfect  insects.  If  the  seasob  is  warm 
there  may  be  two  generations  during  the  summer. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  best  method  of  de- 
stroying them,  but  none  seem  to  possess  any  real  value.  With 
some,  slaked  lime  thrown  over  the  trees  is  a  supposed  preventive, 
but  this  is  entitled  to  no  more  confidence  than  shaking  them  from 
the  tree;  in  either  case  it  is  but  a  suspension  of  their  labors,  they 
cast  themselves  to  the  ground  at  a  touch  or  jar  of  the  tree^.or  upon 
the  sprinkling  of  th^  lime,  but  the  lime  itself  is  in  no  wise  ofTen- 
sive  to  them.  Others  recommend  suspending  open  bottles  in  the 
tree,  with  fluids  in  them  that  will  attract  the  insects,  which  most 
perish  if  they  enter,  as  they  cannot  escape;  this  of  course  will  de- 
stroy a  few,  but  leaves  the  main  evil  unaccomplished.  The  most 
promising,  though  troublesome  preventive,  is  the  constant  watching 
and  frequent  shaking  the  tree,  destroying  the  beetles  as  they  fall  into 
a  sheet  or  blanket  spread  for  the  purpose :  by  a  quick  shake  or  jar 
•0^  the  tree,  they  will  gather  up  their  l^gs,and  fidlingto  the  ground 
iwrill  remain  motionless  for  a  short  time',  they  may  then  be  destroy- 
ed'If  seized  before  they  arouse  and  fly  away.  There  are  many 
substances  offensive  to  insects,  from  the  use  of  which  relief  might 
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be  foimd,  if  it  were  not  for  the  wind  driying  the  cnnent  of  olkn- 
fllVe  odot  away  from  their  resting  places :  fish  oil  and  other  oils, 
tart>entine,  and  similar  fluids  would  be  effectual,  and  offensive  to 
them,  if  any  method  of  application  could  be  devised. 

'  Several  kinds  of  forest  worms  have  appeared  in  this  county  from 
yea)*  to  year,  acres  of  trees  have  been  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and 
the  ^ple  have  feared  an  entire  los^  of  their  woodlands.  There 
is  ohe  kind  produced  by  a  small  white  moth ;  when  in  the  larva  state, 
'  ii  ipins  a  web  like  the  spiders  in  the  trees,  many  acres  of  trees  are 
curtained  with  these  webs,  with  scarcely  a  green  leaf  for  contrast. 
Although  a  threatening  evil,  there  seems  but  little  to  be  appre- 
hended, for  trees  seldom  or  never  did  from  their  ravages. 

There  is  another  worm,  which  is  the  larva  of  a  light  chestnut 
colored  moth,  and  sometimes  very  numerous  in  the  wood  lands,  it 
closely  resembles  the  common  apple  tree  caterpillar  or  worm,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  about  one-half  smaller.  The  {larent  millers  or 
moths  have  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  differing  in  size  only. 
Both  kinds  belong  to  the  Bombiceds  or  spinning  worms;  but 
whilst  the  apple  tree  worm  winds  iti)  cocoon  in  some  secret  place, 
the  other  worm  wraps  itself  in  a  leaf  of  the  tree,  and  within  this 
shelter  spins  its  silken  cocoon,  goes  through  its  changes,  and  comes 
out  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days. 

In  1850,  armies  of  these  worms  appeared  in  Lenox,  and  in  most 
parts  of  the  county ;  it  was  here  in  1848,  and  its  ravagees  Ax^  re- 
membered in  1824.  The  worms  of  1850  left  the  forests  and  ap- 
peared in  the  apple  orchards ;  when  matured  in  the  larVa  state, 
many  of  them  left  the  trees,  visited'  the  com  fields,  ahd  r6lled 
themselves  in  the  com  leaves,  to  the  dismay  of  the  farmers. .  Thir- 
teen of  their  cocoons  were  obtained,  from  Which  sev^oi  Ichneumon 
flies,  and  five  moths  were  hatched.  One  did  not  open ;  this  proved 
that  seven-twelfths  of  the  worms  were  already  dest^oyted  by  the 
Ichneumon  fly,  which  is  one  of  man's  best  friends  and  protectors 
against  the  ravages  of  the  insect  world.  It  is  salb  to  say  that  if 
those  thirteen  cocoons  had  been  left  in  the  field,  exposed  td^  the 
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attacks  of  the  Ichneumon)  not  one  quarter  of  them  would  have 
produced  Its  own  perfect  insect.  The  Ichnemnon  fly  is  an  enemy 
to  the  rest  of  the  insect  world,  and  is  ever  seeking  the  larv»  of 
other  insects  as  its  prey,  or  as  a  deposit  for  its  own  eggs. 

While  man  suffers  from  insect  depredations,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  benefited  by  the  existence  of  these 
supposed  enemies.  They  feed  upon  and  destroy  the  seed  and 
substance  of  many  weeds  annoying  to  man,  and  though  his  crops 
are  sometimes  lost  by  insect  ravages,  he  should  remember  that  his 
losses  are  at  times  equally  great  by  visitations  of  storms  and  tem- 
pests, winds  and  droughts ;  yet  he  would  not  annihilate  the  sun, 
prevent  rains,  nor  have  an  eternal  calm.  He  might  as  well  enter* 
tain  a  desire  so  impious,  as  to  wish  the  destruction  of  the  insect  race. 

He  may  obtain  some  temporary  relief  from  their  depredations 
by  sagacious  power  to  check  their  career ;  but  he  must  rely  upon 
that  system  and  order  of  nature  which  produces  checks  and  cor- 
rections against  a  preponderating  ascendancy  of  any  one  depart- 
ment of  creation  to  the  ruin  of  another.  It  seems  true  that  the 
insect  world  is  the  connecting  link  and  counter  check  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life  or  kingdom ;  and  that  the  safest  remedy 
of  man  i^ainst  the  ascendancy  of  the  insect  world,  is  the  faithful 
and  thorough  tillage  of  the  ground  for  the  nourishment,  and 
strength,  and  support  of  the  crops  he  would  raise,  that  they  may 
the  better  resist  the  enemy,  whilst  the  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil 
will  kill  and  destroy  the  e^s  and  larvse  of  the  insect  race. 

Whilst  it  is  perhaps  useftil  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  the  farmer  to  investigate  die  subject  of  in- 
sects, their  instincts  and  habits,  with  a  view  to  a  remedy  against 
their  ravages;  yet  history,  of  even  but  a  few  years  past,  must 
satisfy  the  reasonable  inind,  that  the  efforts  of  man  are  faint  and 
hopelessly  impotent  against  them.  The  wheat  fly  and  the  weevil 
are  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  man,  as  they  strike  at  his  crops 
of  wheat  which  constitute  his  hope  aiid  the  basis  of  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  our  country,  a««  wheat  is  the  principal  staple  of 
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the  northern  States.  One  season,  their  ravages  cast  dismay  over 
the  fertile  fields ;  and  if  man's  arms  were  his  only  protection,  the 
succeoding  years  would  present  the  ruin  of  crops,  which,  if  saved 
from  the  destroyers,  would  have  produced  their  millions  j  but  the 
season  follows,  and  scarce  a  field  is  visited  with  injury.  It  is  a 
gratifying  fact,  also,  that  an  all  prevailing  principle  of  want  and 
supply  in  nature  when  one  kind  of  insect  gets  the  ascendancy,  and 
becomes  prevailingly  abundant,  its  enemy  soon  increases  in  the 
same  ratio,  and  succeeds  in  gaining  the  victory. 

To  the  unobserving  man,  these  things  are  unseen ;  he  sees  in  one 
year  great  danger  in  the  armies  of  worms  which  are  stripping  his  trees 
of  their  foliage,  apprehending  utter  destruction  in  the  ensuing  year ; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  scarce  a  nest  or  a  worm  is  to  be  seen.  What 
protected  him  he  knows  not,  but  he  attributes  the  cause,  perhaps 
to  early  or  late  frosts,  a  hard  winter,  or  a  wet  season ;  all  of  which 
have  not  the  least  bearing  upon  the  true  cause. 

That  something  may  oe  done  for  the  protection  of  grain  or  com 
fitom  cut-worms  and  some  other  kinds  of  insects,  and  to  some  valu- 
able extent  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  to  this  end  the  mind  may 
well  be  turned.  So  also  there  may  be  much  in  the  season  for 
planting  or  sowing  grain,  to  give  it  a  start  ahead  of  the  insect,  or 
delay  it  until  after  the  season  or  stage  of  the  larvse  or  predaceous 
state  of  the  insect.  Experience,  observation  and  science  may  ac- 
complish much  in  this  way.  Whilst  man  can  do  nothing  toward 
controling  the  elements,  so  as  to  cause  or  to  arrest  rains  or  storms, 
which  he  may  fear  will  ruin  his  crops,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
by  proper  tillage  he  may  do  much  to  protect  his  grain  from  too 
much  moisture  or  drought ;  so  whilst  he  cannot  annihilate  or  con- 
quer the  insect  world,  he  can  do  much  to  protect  himself  from  its 
greater  ravages. 

The  interests  of  the  farmer  are  so  fkr  involved  in  this  subject, 
that  all  possible  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  careful,  per- 
severing, and  scientific  investigations  of  it.  There  is  far  more 
conjecture  than  truthful  understanding  in  relation  to  it.    It  is  a 
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branch  of  natural  history  most  intimately  oopnected  witli,  the  ag- 
ricultural affairs  and  commercial  interests  cf  the  people,  and  popu- 
lar opinion  ought  to  be  enlightened  upon  it  for  both  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  habits  and  instincts  of  other  predatory  insects  might 
be  named,  but  as  they  are  not  directly  interesting  to  the  agricul- 
turist, they  seem  not  called  for  at  this  time. 

The  Slug  or  Slug-warm  is  often  seen  upon  the  plum  and  cherry 
tree,  and  frequently  commits  much  havoc  with  the  foliage.  There 
is  a  variety  of  insects  of  this  kind,  and  are  the  larv»  of  saw^ies. 
By  attention,  the  slugs  are  easily  destroyed  with  ashes  or  quick 
lime;  they  are  mostly  covered  with  a  slimy  surface,  to  which  the 
ashes  or  lime  adheres  if  thrown  through  the  trees  upon  them,  and 
kills  them. 

'  In  June,  in  the  year  1845,  the  seventeen  years  cicada,  (com- 
monly but  wrongly  called  locust,)  appeared  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  northern  towns.  They 
appeared  mostly  where  the  soil  was  day^  sandy  or  loamy^  out  of 
which  they  came.  Clouds  of  them  came  forth  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  literally  riddling  the  earth  with  the  holes  from  whence 
they  came.  Orchards,  hickory,  oak,  and  elm  groves,  and  \rood-. 
lands  were  alive  with  them.  They  are  a  haustellate  insect,  and 
therefore,  so  far  as  destroying  herbage  is  concerned,  are  harmless. 
All  the  injury  they  do  is  by  strin^ng  the  boughs  or  tender  shoots 
of  trees  into  which  they  shoot  and  deposit  their  eggs.  They  have 
an  astonishing  power  in  this  respect,  as  they  can  cut  the  hardest 
limb  with  the  same  ease  as  a  man  could  penetrate  it  with  a  sharply 
prepared  brad  awl.  It  is  done  with  the  ovipositor,  or  sting  pn>» 
jecting  beneath  the  abdomen :  the  insect  rests  the  ovipositor  upon, 
the  limb,  and  then  by  working  and  crowding  backwards,  cuts  and 
drills  a  hole  obliquely  through  into  the  pith  of  the  bough,  deposits 
an  egg,  then  advances  a  short  distance  and  repeats  the  operatioBi 
from  five  to  six  times.  The  outer  end  of  the  limb  thus  stung  or 
wounded,  generally  dies,  and  the  leaves  growing  upon  it,$oon  diei 
become  yellow  and  dry  as  if  singed  or  injured  by  fire.  Extensive 
forests  are  seen  bearing  bunches  of  these  dead  leaves,  indicattm 
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the  vast  numbers  or  quantity  of  these  insects  that  had  appeared. 
They  live  but  a  short  time,  seldom  more  than  from  one^  to  two 
weeks.  These  insects  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  locusts ; 
for  the  locust  is  a  masticating  insect  and  may  well  be  feared  for 
the  time  being,  for  if  they  come  in  multitudes,  they  are  capable  of 
destroying  fields  of  grain  and  meadows  in  their  way.  But  this 
insect,  the  genuine  destructive  locust,  has  never  yet  appeared,  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Varieties  of  the  locust  fomily  do  appear 
in  the  form  of  grass  hoppers  and  their  oo-relatives,  which  many 
times  commit  serious  mischi^;  against  these  no  remedy  has  been 
discovered  by  man's  wisdom.  The  only  protection  against  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  philosophy  before  alluded  to  of  check  and  coun- 
ter-check in  the  insect  world. 
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MARLS. 
The  origiB  of  extensive  maii  beds  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
eoq|ecture,  and  different  conclusions  have  been  adopted  by  vaiioiu 
individuals  who  have  attempted  a  solution  of  the  question.  A 
train  of  evidences  have  brought  me  to  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing theory,  which,  however,  is  submitted,  with  due  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  from  any  cause  may  adopt  some  other. 
So  large  a  body  of  shells  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been 
produced,  except  in  some  body  of  water  of  a  considerable  extent. 
And  since  they  are  fresh  water  shells,  like  those  now  existii^  in 
lakes  and  ponds  in  this  region,  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  when 
these  marl  beds  are  foimd,  though  now  often  destitute  of  much 
water,  they  must  have  been  at  some  time  past,  the  beds  of  pondi 
or  lakes  which  the  shell  fish,  from  whose  shields  the  marl  is  formed, 
inhabited.  Some  of  these  ponds  or  lakes  seem  to  have  been  ob- 
literated or  filled  up  by  the  shell  of  its  deceased  inhabitants,  thcs 
the  dead  in  time  usurped  the  abode  of  the  living,  while  others  are 
now  rapidly  undei^oing  the  same  process.  As  an  example,  tb» 
small  pond  in  Madison  may  be  named,  which  the  old  people  of 
that  region  say,  has  on  one  side  been  filled  up  for  as  much  as  twen- 
ty rods  within  their  memory,  say  fifty  yeai-s ;  and  the  beach  on 
the  side  where  the  filling  up  has  taken  place,  is  composed  entirelj 
•f  white  marl  and  shells.  The  reason  why  the  accumulation  has 
•ceurred,  appears  to  be  that  the  pond  is  sheltered  on  all  sides  bj 
a  gravel  bank  about  eighty  feet  high,  so  that,  as  the  shells  rise  ta 
the  surface,  they  are  always  floated  to  the  side  of  the  outlet,  in- 
stead of  being  driven  to  all  sides,  as  is  often  the  case,  where  tht 
surface  is  exposed  to  winds  from  various  directions.  At  the  rat* 
at  which  this  pond  has  filled  up  for  the  last  fifly  years,  it  will,  in 
the  course  of  two  hundred  years,  be  quite  obliterated,  provided 
the  same  causes  continue  to  operate. 

At  Lord's  pond,  in  Hamilton,  the  marl  has  principally  accumu- 
lated upon  three  sides,  viz:  the  north,  east  and  south;  the  outlet 
•f  this  pond,  which  contains  about  seventy-five  acres,  has  beet 
lowered  about  one  foot  and  a  half,  by  which  its  area  was  considera- 
bly diminished,  and  the  shores  before  mirey,  rendered  quite  solid. 
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While  standing  upon  the  marl  beach,  small  shells,  such  as  are 
found  in  the  marl,  were  observed  floating  to  the  shore  one  after 
another,  and  lodging  upon  the  beaeh.  These  shells,  are  of  them- 
lelres,  heavier  than  water,  and  would  not  float  imless  buoy'd  up 
'  hj  air  or  some  srilbrm  gas ;  all  the  forgoing  eircumstances  being 
taken  into  the  aooount,  it  appears  natarallj  to  suggest  the  follow- 
ing conclusion :  <<  that  the  marl  beds  are  composed  principally  of 
shells  either  whole  or  ground  into  powder  by  pressure,  and  the 
action  of  the  waves ;  that  the  shell  fish  inhabit  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  where  they  live  and  die ;  but  when  putrefaction  takes  place 
gases  are  formed,  which  being  retained  in  the  chambers  of  the 
shell,  bring  it  up  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  driven  to  the  shore  by 
the  wind,  or  floats  there  by  the  current." 

This  process  carried  on  for  ages,  would  produce  extensive 
deposits,  and  if  not  arrested,  would  eventually  fill  up  and  ob- 
literate bodies  of  water  of  moderate  extent.  In  this  way,  if  the 
•unent  flowing  from  the  pond  was  large,  a  portion  of  the  shells 
would  be  washed  out  of  the  pond  or  lake,  and  form  deposits  of 
marl  along  the  stream,  which  would  account  for  such  deposits 
•ften  found  in  beds  along  the  course  of  creeks. 
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MADISON  COUNTY  AQBICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Madison  County  Agrieoltoral  Society  omres  its  origin  to  tlie 
act  <^  to  promote  agriculture,"  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  May 
5, 1841.  Under  this  law  the  annual  sum  of  15S0  dollars  was  ap- 
portioned to  the  county  of  Madison,  under  certain  oonditious, 
which  were  complied  with,  by  the  formation  of  a  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  the  collection  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  as  fees  for  membership. 

To  form  the  society,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  coun^ 
was  assembled  in  the  court  house  at  Morrisville,  on  the  first  day 
of  September,  1841,  and  organized  by  electing  J.  D.  Ledyazd,  of 
Cazenovia,  Chairman ;  and  H.  6.  Warner,  of  Sullivan,  Secretary. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  viz: 
Jonathan  Woodward,  of  Cazenovia,  David  Dunbar,  of  Hamilton, 
£zra  Leland  and  A.  S.  Sloan,  of  Eaton,  and  H.  G.  Wamer,  of 
Sullivan,  who  r^>orted  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted.  1%0 
constitution  havfaig  been  signed  by  more  than  fifty  members,  the 
following  oificers  were  elected :  J.  D.  Ledyaid,  of  Cazenovia,  Tftesir 
dent ;  Elijah  Morse  of  Eaton,  H.  6.  Warner,  of  Sullivan,  J.  H. 
Dunbar,  of  East  Hamilton,  Vice  Presidents;  Alexander  Krumb- 
haar,  of  Cazenovia,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  A.  S.  Sloan,  of  Ea- 
ton, Recording  Secretarv ;  Uriah  Leland,  of  Eaton,  Treasurer; 
and  foiurteen  managers,  one  from  each  to^n.  Since  that  time  the 
following  gentlemen  have  presided  and  zealously  promoted  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  county :  1842-3,6eorgeB.  Rowe,  Lenox; 
1844-5,  Seneca  B.  Bur^hard,  Eaton ;  1846-7,  John  Williams,  Caz- 
enovia; 1848-9,  Benjamin  Enos,  DeRuyter;  1850,  Lewis  Raynor, 
Cazenovia ;  1851 ,  James  H.  Dunbar,  East  Hamilton ;  1852,  Eliyah 
Morse,  Eaton. 

The  fairs  and  cattle  shows  of  the  society  have  been  held  annu- 
ally at  the  various  central  villages  in  the  county,  and  have  uni- 
formly been  occasions  of  much  interest.  The  farmers  and  me- 
chanics of  the  county  have  brought  to  the  yearly  festivals,  for  exhibi- 
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tion,  the  fruits  of  their  intelligence  and  industry,  accompanied  hj 
their  wives,  sons  and  daughters,  and  enjoyed  the  holidays  thus  af- 
forded, in  a  rational  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  cattle 
shows  have  been  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  all  classes  of 
our  inhabitants,  and  their  salutary  influences  upon  those  not  di- 
rectly contributing  to  the  articles  on  exhibition  have  been  mani- 
fest, exciting  them  to  emulate  their  more  energetic  or  successful 
neighbors.  Thus  a  wide  q>read  influence  has  been  exerted  through- 
out our  farming  community.  Addresses  upon  some  subject  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  interests  and  operations  of  the  farmer, 
have  been  listened  to,  and  become  the  theme  of  discussion  among 
the  various  circles  of  industry  within  our  borders.  Until  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  exhibition  of  articles  have  been  opened  to  all  free; 
but  the  experiment  was  made  at  the  last  show,  of  erecting  an  en- 
closure, and  chaining  an  admittance  fee  of  12^  cents.  The  plan 
is  Improved,  and  has  added  to  the  funds  of  the  society,  a  sum  of 
over  two  hundred  dollars ;  this  will  doubtless  be  pursued  at  the 
future  shows  of  the  society.  The  first  premiums  on  the  leading 
articles  exhibited,  have  been  awarded  to  the  following  persons 
since  the  foundation  of  the  society: 

AWABDS. 


Tev. 


"Emtma. 


StsUions. 


Maret  and  OolUi. 


1842,.. 
1843,.. 

1845,.. 
1846,.. 
1847,.. 
1848,.. 
1849,.. 
1850,.. 
1851,.. 


Danid  Gates, 
A.  Aureas,... 
No  award. 


D. 

A.  Morse,  . . . 
H.  P.  Potter,. 


D.E.  Hills, , 

I.  Hills, , 

E.  Brand, 

No  award. 
W.  C.  Benjamin,. 
6.  B.  Rowe,  .  • .  •  < 
John  Babcock, . . . . 
C.  A.  Sherrill,..., 

6.  Ackley, 

M.  W.  Porter, . . . . 


Clark  Buck,  ... 

D.  Welch, 

H.  Ehle, 

0.  A.  Benedict,. 
Daniel  Gates,  . . 
P.  B.  Hoppin, . . 
John  Muir,  . . . . 
CD.  Miller,... 
H.  R.  Ackley,.. 
O.  Hazard, 


Buley. 


Batter. 


1842,.. 
1843,.. 
1844,.. 
1845,.. 


S.  Spring, 

N.  Tidd,66bu., .. 
S.  Spring,  67  bu.,. 


I.  S.  Pierce, 

I.  S.  Pierce, 

S.  T.  Fairchild,.. 
J.  N.  Dunbar,  . . . . 


D.  Hess, 

S.  Burchard, .  • , 
A.  S.  Hyatt,  . . , 
S.  A.  Warner, . , 
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AWARDS— (CONTIOTED.) 


1846,. 

1847,. 
1848,. 
1849,. 
1850,. 
1851,. 


Barlej. 


Beig.  EnoSj  ... 
Benj.  Enos,  54  bu  , 
D.  Hess,  56  bu.,  . . 
P.  J.  Farnham,... 
P.  J.  Farnham,.  •• 


Batter. 


JML.  A66d.,  .  • .  •  •  • 

Mrs.  D.  Ladd,.. 
Mrs.  U.  Coe,  . . . 
J.  C.  Graham,  .  • 
C.  L.  Ghappell,. 


H.  R.  Sherrill,  ... 

E.  Morse, 

O.  F.  Ladd, 

SB.  Burchard,.,. 
J.  B.Morse, 


Checn. 


Matched  Hones. 


1842,. 

1843,. 

1844,. 

1845,. 

1846,. 

1847,. 

1848, 

1849,. 

1850.. 

1851,. 


E.  Morse, . 


D.  Gates,. 
A.  Morse, 


James  Sheffield 


Geo.  B.  Rowe, . . 

C  Morey, 

J.S.Wheeler,.. 
J.  B.  Mason,  . . , 


S.  P.  Chapman, . 


FiM  Wool  Blicep. 


1842,. 

1843,. 
1844,. 

1845,., 

1846,., 
1847,. 

1848,. 

1849,. 

1850,., 

1851,. 


D.  Baxter, ) 

C.  I\>ster. \ 

William  Coolidge,. 
I.  Smith, 

John  Patten,  ,. .  ) 
C.C.Payne,  ...  J 

C.  Hoppin, 

C.  C.  Payne, ...  ) 
W.  Burnham, . .  ) 
L.  Howe, buck,... 
S.P.Chapman,ew's, 

E.  L.  Gage,  buck, 

.••••••a    •*..    ram 

E.  L.  Gage,  .... 
C.  C.  Payne,  buck, 
C.  Hoppin,  ewes, 


noiiutm  OatUe.— Bulls. 


Duxbam  Cattle  .- 


S.  P.  Chapman,. 


S.  P.  Chapman, 


Coane  Wool  Shoep. 


Oxade  aad  NaUTe 


E.Morse, 5 ewes,  ? 
C.  R.  Ackley,..  ^ 
C.  Fay.   A.  Morse, 
W.  L.  Smith,  . . 
S.E.Wormer,ews 
A.  Morse,  buck. 


W.  Ward, 

A.  Morse,  . 
Z.  Douglas, 


C.  R.  Ackley,...- 


E.  Morse, 

P.  C.  Blakesley, 


Geo.  E.  Morse, 


E.  Morse, ) 

0.  A.  Benedict,.  ] 
E.  R.  Robertson,.. 
A.W.Dennlson,  b'k 
John,Muir,  Sr.ew's 


Bicknel  &  Root, 


A.  White, 


Devon  OaUle.— Bulls. 


Devon  Cowi. 


FitOaltle. 


1842,. 
1843,. 
1844,. 


D.  Dunbar, 
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AWARDS— (COHTIITOKD.) 


1845,. 
1846,. 
1847,. 
1848,. 
1849,. 
1850,. 

1861,. 


John  Mair,  sen., , 
John  Muir,  sen., , 


DeTon  Cattle— Balls. 


D.  Osgood, 


John  MujT,  sen., 


DarmOom. 


Wm.  Lord, 

C.  Leach, 

D.  Bebee,  oxen,  . . 
C.  Leach,  cow,  . . . 

0.  Leach, 

J.  D.  Ledyard,  . . . 
A.  Morse,  cow, . . . 
John  B.  Coe,  oxen. 


Fat  CktUe. 


MaahCom. 


Plowing. 


1842,.. 
1843,.. 
1844,.. 
1845,.. 
1846,.. 
1847,.. 
1848,.. 
1849,.. 
1850,.. 
1851,.. 


!•••       ••••       ••••       ••• 


T.C.Nye,  $5,., 

W.  Ward, 

L.  A.  Gilbert, . , 
E.  M.  Andrus,  . 


» •  •  •  •  •  •  I 


N.  S.  Roberts, . . 

E.Morse, 

A.  Morse, 

S.  Watson, 

J.  D.  Ledyard,  jr 


S.  Spring, 

J.  N.  Dunbar,  .  • .  • 
J.  N.  Dunbar, . . . . 
S.  A.  Gilbert,  . . . . 

S.  Roberts, 

D.  Beebee, 

C.  R.  Ackley,  . . . . 
S.  P.  Chapman,. .. 
P.  J.  Farnham,.,« 
B.Wilbur, 


1842,.. 
1843,.. 

1844,.. 
1845,., 
1846,., 
1847,.. 
1848,.. 
1849,.. 
1850,: 

1851,.^ 


Wheat. 


OaU. 


Con. 


Nath'lTldd,32bu. 

D.  Gates, 

D.  Gates,  W.,  43J, 
U.  Leland,  S.,  48J, 
T.  A.  Clark,  W.53, 


D.  Gates,  98  bu.,. 


B.  Coman,  117  bu., 
U.  Leland, 


P.  Baldwin,  106 J,. 


J.  A.  Coon,  35  bu., 
J.  A.  Coon,  27  bu., 

L.  Raynor, ? 

B.  Enos,  3d.,  25,  J 
L.  Raynor,  38  bu.,. 


Benj.  Enos,.... 
Benj.  Enos,  86  bu.. 


U •  XACSS, •  .«.«  «•«! 


B.  Enos,  147  bu., . 
R.  Jackson,  123  bu. 
L.B.&  E.A.Powell, 
J.  A.  Coon,  ...... 

B.  Enos,  92  bu.,  .. 
A.  Murray,  99  bu.| 
0.  A.  Benedict,... 


P.  J.  Foreman,  61 


0.  A.  Benedict,83 
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Proceedings  of  the  Society^  for  the  year  1851. — ^At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Executiye  committee,  held  at  Lewis's  hotel,  in 
Morrisville,  January  7th,  1851,  the  president,  treasurer,  re- 
cording secretary,  Benjamin  Enos,  David  Hess,  H.  Hawks,  P. 
J.  Farnham,  O*  A.  Benedict,  Lewis  Baynor,  S.  P.  Chapman, 
B.  B.  Stewart,  and  William  Wells  were  present.  The  pre- 
miums on  the  several  grain  crops  were  awarded,  after  which,  the 
premium  list,  for  the  past  year,  was  so  amended  and  altered  as  to 
correspond  with  the  financial  condition  of  the  society,  and  adopted 
in  the  form  given  under  the  award  of  premiums  at  the  annual  fair. 
The  president,  treasurer,  and  recording  secretary  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  locate  and  make  arrangements  necessary  for  th* 
next  fair. 

The  semi-annual  meHing  was  held  pursuant,  to  adjournment,  on 
the  10th  day  of  June,  at  Lewis's  Hotel,  in  Morrisville^  Present, 
the  president,  Elijah  Morse,  Benjamin  Enos,  David  Hess,  S.  P. 
Chapman,  R.  D.  Palmer,  Lewis  Raynor,  George  B.  Rowe,  John 
Potter,  C.  D.  Miller.  After  reading  the-  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  the  treasurer's  report,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  next  fair  be  held  at  Hamilton  on  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  October. 

Resolved^  That  the  admission  fee  be  one  shilling  for  each  person. 

Resolved^  That  the  president  and  Benjamin  Enos,  be  a  commit- 
tee to  secure  a  speaker  for  the  fair. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  the  judges  in  the  follow- 
ing, classes: 

Local  Committee. — James  B.  Eldridge,  John  J.  Poote,  Lewis 
Wickwire,  E.  Pearl,  James  W.  Nye,  Adon  Smith. 

On  Farms. — Lewis  Raynor,  Elijah  Morse,  Benjamin  Enos. 

On  Horsesy  Stallions^  matched  and  single, — ^Halsey  Judd,  J.  Coan, 
Daniel  A.  Brainard. 

On  breeding  mares  and  colts. — ^Edward  W.  Taylor,  Daniel  Scott, 
William  Benjamin. 

Sheep, — Curtis  Hoppin,  Bradley  Merchant,  John  Potter. 

Caitlcy  Durham^. — ^Ira  S.  Hitchcock,  (Jeorge  B.  Rowe,  Asa  B. 
Main. 

Devons.—S.  H.  Church,  H.  Leland,  John  B.  Coe. 
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Grades  und  nnHves.-^AmTi  S.  Hongerford,  William  S.  Palmer, 
fiufus  S.  Ransom. 

Working  oxen,  aud'fat  cattle. — J.  D.  Ledyard,  jr.,  Cyrus  R,  Ack- 
ley,  Sheffield  Burdick. 

Milch  cows  .—Sylvester  Burchard,  Elijah  Morse,  Orson  T.  Ladd. 

Smrit. — Sidney  Spring,  Steph^m  Hill,  jr.,  E.  Alesworth. 

Field  and  root  crops.— *Oommiitee  of  the  whole,  (at  the  next  an- 
anal  meetuig.) 

Dairy  products.— John  Williams,  Dayid  Hess,  A.  Mott. 

D^mesiic  manufactures— ^SUk  and  factory  goods. — ^W.  Jerbstie 
Hough,  John  Bobbie,  Thomas  L.  Cleveland,  Heniy  Lewis,  Mrs. 
Hough,  Afra.  HobUle,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Lewis. 

DiscreiioHary  Premiums. — Samuel  L.  Abbott,  Lyman  N.  Root, 
Ledyard  Linoklaen,  Mrs.  Gen.  Nye,  Mrs.  Col.  Birge,  Mrs.  Abbott, 
Mrs.  Judge  Mason. 

Plowing  match .  and  farming  utensils, — S.  P.  Chapman,  Lewis 
Raynor,  Orrin  B.  Lord. 

ThsFair^— The  committee  having  in  charge  the  special  ar> 
xangement  of  the  grounds,  had,  previous  to  the  time  appointed, 
enclosed  a  suitable  piece  of  pasture  ground,  and  provided  a  tent) 
under  which  the  fruit,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  &c.,  were  to  be 
exhibited.  Tbe  Methodist  church  was  occupied  below  with  the 
various  articles  of  factory  and  domestic  produce,  works  of  tastn 
and  artistic  excellence,  and  fruits, grapes, &c.  The  upperpartof  the 
church  wagdevot^^  to  the  reception  of  visitors  and  friends,  and  all 
presented  a  spectacle  of  taste  and  refinement  never  surpassed  at  any 
previous  &ir  in  the  county. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  October,  the  clouds,  which  fbr 
several  days  had  lowered  above  us,  broke  away,  and  a  beautiful 
autumn  day  succeeded.  The  exhibitors  of  stock  and  produce,  wh^ 
liad  not  the  day  before  come  into  town,  were  seen  passing  on  their 
Tray  to  the  grounds,  and  at  noon,  every  thing  was  entered,  th^ 
books  of  entry  olose49  and  delivered  to  the  several  oommittaea* 
Only  one  farm  was  entered  for  a  premium,  that  of  Hiram  P.  Pot^ 
ter.  East  Hamilton,  on  lots  IS  and  29 ;  and  the  committee,  from  pi^ . 
£Ag.  Trans.  1852.J  49 
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Tious  examination,  r^arded  it  as  coming  near  to  a  model  &nn.  The 
report  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Potter's  statement,  are  here  gi?eii. 

PrmiumFarm  of  1851. — ^Report  of  the  committee  on  fitODS, 
Lewis  Baynor,  Benjamin  Ebos^  Elijah  Morse,  ccmmiiUe. 

The  committee  on  farms  report  that  one  farm  has  been  submit- 
ted for  their  examination  bj  Mr.  Hiram  P.  Potter,  of  East  Hamil- 
ton. The  farm  of  Mr.  Potter  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  thirty  feet  above  the  stream,  on  a  level  terrace  or 
platform  of  land  naturally  of  excellent  quality.  It  was  broagbt 
by  its  former  owner,  Mr.  James  H.  Dunbar,  to  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  has  been  still  further  improved  by  its  preseul  ewn^ 
and  occupant.  The  buildings  are  well  adapted  to  their  purposes, 
and  in  good  repair.  The  fences  are  in  great  part  cedar  post  and 
rail,  and  in  good  repair.  The  fields,  seventeen  in  number,  are  aD 
aurveyed  by  compass;  their  areas,  diaraeter,  and  lelatiye  po- 
sition, laid  down  on  a  map,  and  s^  number  aiBxed  to  each  by  whiek 
it  is  known,  and  referred  to  on  Mr  Potter's  account  book.  In  these 
lM>oks,  accounts  are  kept,  with  e^^erj  field  and  every  crop,  in  sndi 
a  manner  as  to  show  precisely  the  profit  or  loss  belonging  to  eaci, 
so  that  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  are  carried  on  with  the  rega- 
larity  and  system  of  a  manufacturing  business.  The  Ikrm  isnsta- 
rally  destitute  of  water  except  on  one  side,  and  there  the  stress 
being  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  bank,  is  not  oonveni^itly  accessible 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  sprii^  having  a  fall  of  abont  three 
feat,  in  which  have  been  placed  two  small  hydraulic  rmmsy  whid 
mise  Ae  water  thirty  feet  or  more,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  snppN 
not  only  the  house  and  barn,  but  all  the  fields,  as  may  be  reqniied 
for  the  pasturage  of  stock.  Mr.  Potter  has  at  present,  but  few 
oattle ;  these  are  either  Durhams  or  grades,  and  of  excellent  quali- 
ty ;  one  pair  of  two  year  old  steers,  having  taken  premiuins  li 
t^dssodety  bofh  as  calves  and  yearlings,  have  now  attained  Ar 
gnat  weight  of  thirty-thtee  hundred  pounds.  The  statement  of 
Mt.  Potter,  herewith  submitted,  is  so  full  that  little  more  need  be 
gtki  with  reference  to  his  farm  or  crops.  The  committee  areof  opin- 
ien,  that  ihey  exhibit  a  degree  of  excellence  in  farming,  well  deserr- 
iag  the  first  piemium,  which  fliey  award  to  Mr.  Potter  aeeordfag^. 
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Mr.  Poifer'i  Siaiemtnt 
To  lj^m\9t  RayBor,  Bdnjamin  EtioS)  Elijah  Morse :  Gentlemen : 
In  reply  to  the  qnestions  proposed  by  the  Madison  county  Agricul- 
tvral  Society  to  the  competitor  toft  the  premium  for  the  best  eulti- 
tattd  farm,  the  following  answers  are  respectfully  submitted: 
My  farm  contains  75  acres;  65  are  under  cultivation,  and  the  re^ 
mainder  wood  land ;  this  is  the  fourth  year  that  I  have  occnpied 
tt  The  usual  depth  of  plowing  is  from  9  to  1§  inches.  I  hav« 
vsed  tite  Michigan  sub-soil  plow  with  good  results.  The  manure 
is  made  from  the  hay  and  straw  grown  on  the  farm.  With  the 
straw  the  cattle  yards  ai^e  kept  constantly  littered,  and  it  is  freely 
Med  as  bedding  in  the  hotse,  cow  and  ox  stables.  The  bam 
yard  is  arranged  so  as  to  retain,  as  much  as  possible,  t&e  urine  and 
water  of  the  yard.  Also,  reservoirs  are  in  the  stables,  filled  with 
cLarcoal  diist^for  saving  the  orine.  I  also  feed  from  8  to  10 
steers,  in  winter ;  I  feed  the  greater  p^rt  of  the  grain  I  raise  to  my 
stock ;  make  from  125  to  175  load  of  fine  or  short  manure  annu- 
ally ;  pile  the  manure  from  the  yard  in  May,  turn  it  in  July,  and 
in  the  fall  it  is  nicely  rotted  for  use ;  apply  to  hops,  teasels  and 
hoed  crops  from  20  to  25  loads  per  acre.  I  sow  in  the  spring  on 
my  meadows  and  pastures,  two  bushels  of  plaster  to  the  acre ; 
have  never  received  much  benefit  from  lime ;  my  average  number 
of  stock,  for  the  year,  is  about  20  head  of  cattle,  4  horses,  7  sheep, 
and  5  hogs. 

Grass  lands.  Clover  and  Timothy  are  the  grasses  grown  on  this 
farm,  from  14  tol8  quarts  per  acre,  are  sown,  in  the  spring ;  usu- 
ally seed  after  barley ;  I  have  cut,  this  year,  from  24  acres,  61 
tons  of  hay. 

Rotation  of  crops  on  three  years  courses.  Plow  green  sward  in 
fell ;  plant  corn  from  the  10th  to  the  20tb  of  May ;  second  year, 
oats ;  third  year,  barley  and  seed  down ;  have  used  leached  ashes 
with  good  results,  from  CO  to  100  load  of  which  are  annually 
applied  to  meadows. 

Tillage  Cropsj  this  year,  are  3  acres  of  corn,  6  of  oats,  5  of  bar- 
ley, 5  of  hops,  2J  of  teasels,  |  potatoes,  |  beans,  J  carrots,  1  of 
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80wed  the  Labrador  the  18th  of  April.  All  the  fiEtrming  opera- 
tions are  conducted  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible.  All  the 
crops  are  measured  and  weighed^aud  the  results  carefully  recorded| 
a  journal  b  kept  of  each  days' work  in  which  the  labor  performed  by 
every  man  is  recorded ;  and  in  a  book,  kept  for  the  purpose,  is 
noted  the  number  of  days  work  bestowed  on  each  field,  with  the 
expenses  for  labor,  the  product  from  the  crop,  and  the  profit  or 
]fiss  from  the  same.  (For  an  account  of  Mr.  Potter's  crops,  see 
aooounts  in  a  previous  part  of  the  report,  on  profits  of  farmii^.) 
My  books  are  kept  in  such  a  nianner,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
farm  and  the  income  from  it  can  readily  be  seen,  aiid  aa  accurate 
balance  of  debt  and  credit  can  be  made  at  any  time.  This  syst^n 
I  consider  not  only  nteeisary  to  an  economical  management  of  the 
larm,  but  highly  satis&ctory  to  the  farmer,  and  will,  in  my  <^»in^ 
ion,  amply  repay  for  the  time  and  labor  it  requires. 
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In  the  class  of  Uorses,  beside  those  to  "which  premiums  were 
awarded,  was  a  number  of  all  ages,  making  a  splendid  show  of 
fine  animals.  The  "  Highlanders,"  and  "  Kentucky  Hunters,"  and 
more  recently  the  '^Morgan  Horse,"  have  done  much  for  Madison 
county,  by  way  of  introducing  a  fine  and  serviceable  class  of  horses. 

The  "fleecy  tribe"  were  well  represented  by  a  number  of  "pens," 
some  of  which,  for  fineness  of  wool,  others  for  symmetry  of  form 
and  bulk,  and  otheirs  again  for  weight  of  fleece,  place  this  county 
high  in  the  scale  of  excellenee.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  attract- 
ive  class  in  the  exhibition  for  numbers,  variety,  and  superior 
excellence,  were  neat  cattle.  The  Grades,  Devons  and  Short- 
horns, vied  with  each  other  for  admirers,  and  many  there  were 
of  noble  specimens  in  competition.  Two  extraordinary  speci- 
mens of  grades,  challenged  special  admiration. 

One,  a  yearling  bull,  out  of  the  old  Grant  bull,  well  known  in 
this  i^nd  Oneida  county.  He  was  admired  for  his  clean  and  per- 
fect form,  and  his  dark  red  color;,  while  his  weight,  1,336  lbs., 
was  almost  incredible.  The  other  a  yoke  of  .two  year  old  steers, 
exhibited  by  H.  P.  Potter,  without  any  known  pedigree,  out  of 
the  Ackley  bull  and  native  cows ;  they  weighed  together,  about 
3,600  lbs.  These  specimens,  and  others^  from  that  region  place, 
.  East  Hamilton,  almost  beyond  competition  in  the  line  of  Natives 
and  Grades.   . 

Two  herds  of  Ddvons,  both  from  Hamilton,  owned  respectively 
by  John  Muir,  Sen.,  and  David  Osgood,  were  well  represented; 
these  herds  have  b^en  bred  from  the  piurest  and  best  blood,  and  to- 
gether with  a  few  other  samples,  oflfered  a  spirited  competition,  each 
herd  bearii^  away  a  portion  of  the  premiums  given  to  that  class. 

The  Short-horns  imnd  less  competition,  sinee  the  pure  blood 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  one  herd ;  yet  our  citizen,  S.  P. 
Chapman,  though  ao  fortunate  as  to  own  the  premium  Short-horns 
of  the  State,  did  not  succeed  in  bearing  away  all  the  premiums, 
showing  that  other  herds  of  these  fine  animals  are  being  established 
in  our  borders,  tha^  make  no  Unwrtrthy  pretensions  to  excellence. 
Mr.  Alpheus  Morse's  show  of  catfl^,  containf  d  many  well  bred 
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anunalB  of  the  ISIiort-^orn  grade,  and  a  few  of  <^  Herd  Book'' 
notoriety.  But  among  all  this  exhibition  of  fina  ea(tie,  tfa^ 
premium  li3t  will  be  a  guide  Jz>  the  beat  iodiFiduals  in  eadi 
class.  The  show  joi  cattle  was  a  grand  one^  yet  there  were 
siany  good  cattle  that  should  have  been  theM^  left  at  home. 
It  is. so  easy  for  a  man  to  come  by  de^ees  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  kis  cattle  are  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  can  be  f^oduoed ; 
that  if  a  person  has  a  good  animal,  he  should  not  fail  to  present 
it  at  the  fair,  for  here,  by  actual  comparison  with  ttebest^  he  may 
be  undeoeived  if  he  is  mistaken,  while  on  the  contrary,  if  he  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  a  superior  animal,  he  may  thus  come  in 
possession  of  a  certain  consciousneas,  and  i:«cord  that  his  well  di- 
rected efibrts  have  been  crowned  with  sueeesSi  and  be  encouraged 
to  continue  his  labors. 

The  show  of  milch  cows  was  small.  This  department  of  breed- 
ing is  much  neglected ;  upon  no  branch  of  industry  more  than  the 
dairy,  does  the  prosperity  of  this  county  depend.  There  should 
be  a  sufficient  premium  oflTered  upon  cows  producing  the  greatest 
amount  of  butter  and  of  cheese,  for  a  stated  time  during  the  sea- 
son, say  ten  days  in  June  and  ten  days  in  August,  requiring  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  milk  given  during  the  time  of  trial, 
and  the  richness  of  the  milk,  or  the  number  of  pounds  requisite 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter  or  cheese.  This  premium  should  be 
Bpon  the  cows ;  all  or  a  part  of  the  dairy  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
fair,  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  statements,  and  not  upon  the 
butter  or  cheese  produced.  It  gives  much  trouble  and  labor  to 
conduct  the  experiments  necessary  to  determine  the  specified  par- 
ticulars, hence  a  premium  should  be  offered  that  would  in  itself 
be  an  inducement  to  make  the  experiments.  The^e  are  points  so 
Important  to  be  known,  that  the  society  could  well  afibrd  to  divert 
the  premiums  from  other  objects,  at  least  for  a  time,  that  public 
attention  might  be  called  directly  to  the  quality  as  well  as  quanti- 
ty of  the  milk  produced  by  cows  of  various  breeds. 

•• 

The  show  of  butter  was  good,  and  the  speehsens  of  a  Tery 
creditable  chi^acter.  That  of  cheese,  howeirer^  tbou^  quite  as 
Isirge,  was  not  Muuirkable  for  its  quality. 
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Of  Fruiis. — there  wa«  a  fine  display,  especially  of  winter  ap- 
ples. Perhaps  there  is  no  better  climate  or  soil  for  the  produetioa 
of  fine  apples,  than  the  uplands  of  Madison  cooiity.  The  finer 
frnits,  however^  require  much  care  to  brinic  the  tree  successfully 
through  the  winter,  and  the  fruit  to  perfection  in  the  &11.  Tot 
the  most  delicate  and  delicious  varieties  can  be  raised  here,  as 
evinced  by  the  samples  of  peaches  presented  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Red- 
field,  of  Cazenovia,  equal  in  every  respect,  size,  perfection  and 
flavor,  to  the  finest  specimens  of  this  fruit  raised  in  New^ersey. 
When  that  attention  is  given  to  horticulture,  which  its  importance 
demands,  almost  every  family  in  the  county  may  be  supplied  with 
the  best  varieties  of  fruit.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  society  has 
been  in  a  condition  to  encourage  the  exhibition  of  fruit,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  congratulation  that  its  good  efiects  are  so  soon  manilest. 

Samples  of  silk  in  its  various  stages,  from  the  cocoon  to  the 
beautifully  dyed  thread,  were  exhibited;  showing  that  when  this 
branch  of  domestic  industry  receives  proper  support  and  atten- 
tion, none  of  the  elements  are  wanting  either  in  our  soil  or  citi- 
zens, to  warrant  a  profitable  and  extensive  business. 

'  The  factory  and  domestic  goods  exhibited  in  the  church,  were  of 
the  first  order  in  their  class.  The  many  beautiful  quilts  and 
counterpanes  caused  one  to  grow  warm,  with  admiration,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  shield  many  a  subject  from  the  rigors  of  winter's  frost 
in  the  hours  of  unconscious  repose.  The  many  articles  of  domes- 
tic fabrication  evinced  a  degree  of  slcill,  taste  and  industry,  credita- 
ble to  the  ladies  who  so  liberally  contributed  to  the  exhibition  ia 
this  department. 

The  forenoon  of  the  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  plotoing 
matchj  which  displayed  more  skill  both  in  guiding  the  team  and 
plow,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  plows,  than  has  been  usual  in 
this  county.  P.  Auld's  plows  from  New-Hartford,  were  objects 
of  general  observation  and  admiration  among  the  spectators. 
Biscretionajry  premiums  to  the  amount  of  about  $100,  weie 
awarded  to  articles  not  on  the  general  list,  thus  encouraging  in* 
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ventiye  genias  and  'fhe  display  of  a  versatility  of  talent,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  true  progress  of  im- 
provement. 

The  afternoon  of  the  last  day  was  devoted  to  the  address  de- 
livered before  the  society  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Woolworth,  of  Cortland 
academy,  who,  from  the  interest  he  has  so  long  felt  in  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  by  the  application  to  it,  of  the  principles  of 
science  was  eminently  qualified  both  to  interest  and  instruct  his 
audience ;  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  address  by  all,  showed 
that  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  understand  these  principles  and 
their  application.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  award 
of  premiums  by  the  several  committees  were  announced  by  the 
recording  secretary.  Col.  C.  D.  Miller.  The  list  of  the  awards 
was  published  in  the  papers  of  the  county. 

Town  Societies. — ^Por  several  years  past,  a  well  organized  town 
agricultural  society  has  existed  in  Stockbridge,  holding  annual  ex- 
hibitions of  stock  and  farm  produce ;  and  its  influence  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  town  is  most  beneficial. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  a  town  agricultural  society  was  or- 
ganized in  Brookfield,  and  two  annual  fairs  have  been  held.  The 
society  has  also  purchased  and  paid  for  a  tent,  imder  which  the  do- 
mestic articles  and  fruit  were  exhibited  the  past  season ;  and  the 
show,  in  all  its  departments,  was  creditable  to  the  town,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  rain  that  poured  down  the  whole  day. 

An  association  of  farmers  and  mechanics  was  formed  in  DeRuy- 
ter,  in  the  winter  of  1847-8,  a  room  fitted  up,  and  a  circulating 
library  of  about  sixty-five  valuable  volumes  established ;  since 
then,  meetings  for  discussing  questions  of  interest  to  the  farmer 
and  mechanic,  and  of  listening  to  lectures,  have  been  occasionally 
held,  and  the  library  has  many  readers  and  applicants  for  informa- 
tion. Societiesof  this  nature,  if  properly  o^anized,canexerta  sal- 
tary  influence  upon  the  community  sustaining  them,  and  ofier  to  the 
public  sources  of  amusement  and  improvement  during  the  long  eve- 
nings of  winter,  and  the  leisure  hours  of  every  season  of  the  year. 
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REPORT. 

To  ESs  Excelkncy  Washimotoit  Hunt. 

Sib— When  I  received  the  appointment  as  agent  of  the  State, 
to  attend  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  in  London, 
I  did  not  anticipate  that  an  extended  report  would  be  expected 
from  me.  The  expression  of  a  desire  from  jour  Excellency  since 
my  return,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  the  accompanying  report. 

During  the  Exhibition,  I  took  notes  of  such  portions  of  it  as 
to  me  appeared  of  special  interest,  and  gave  particular  attention 
to  those  departments  which  seemed  to  have  a  practical  bearing 
upon  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  which  appeared  to  be  most 
useful  and  important. 

In  preparing  the  report,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  descrip* 
tions  given  by  the  exhibitors  themselves  of  the  articles  which  aj^e 
specially  noticed,  when  these  could  be  obtained,  and  when  theSe 
were  not  to  be  had,  I  have  ^ven  from  my  own  notes  and  recol- 
lection, such  notice  of  them  as  I  trust  will  render  them  intelligible. 

I  left  New-Tork  on  the  16th  of  April  last,  in  the  steamer  Baltic, 
and  arrived  at  London  the  day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  as  soon  as  the  Exhibition  was  opened,  I  took  the 
charge  of  such  articles  as  had  been  specially  committed  to  my 
supervision,  and  all  the  attention  in  my  power  was  given  to  their 
proper  exhibition,  and  in  every  case  these  articles  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Jurors,  and  received  due  examination.  In 
addition  to  the  articles  specially  committed  to  my  caie^  I  deemed 
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it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Jurors  to  all  the  contribih 
tions  from  this  State,  so  that  a  proper  examination  might  bi 
secured. 

The  importance  of  this  Exhibition,  in  which  so  much  inteicsS 
has  been  manifested  by  almost  every  nation  of  the  world,  will 
justify  a  brief  history  of  its  origin,  rise  and  progress,  in  connectioi 
with  remarks  upon  the  exhib)^qn|itfel|'. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 
Its  origin  may  probably  be^  itraccd  to  one  held  in  France  Id 
1844,  somewhat  similar  in  its  character.  Since  that  period,  tin 
suly^t  of  a  National  E^^hibition  in  London,  had  exdted  modi 
atjtention  in  Great  Brltalu,  and  wa^  .frequently  brought  before  tbe 
Society  of  Arts,  of  which  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  WJ 
the  President,  in  18459  and,  it  is  mainly  due  to  his  exertions  anii 
influence  that  it  was  finally  resolved  upon.  In  order  to  cany 
out  the  objects  of  the  exhibition,  a  J^oyal  commission  was  formetlt 
and  funds  to  a  considerable  amount  were  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription, to  aid  in  defraying  the  i^ccessary  expenses.   Men 

.  large  number  of  designs  fo^  tlie  building  in  which  the  proposed 
exhibition  was  to  be  held,  had  been  prepared  and  submitted  totk 
Commission,  and  a  plan  for  the  building  had  been  agreed  vp^ 
Mr.  Joseph  Paxton,.  submitted  a  BOW.  plan  for  a  structure  to U 

.  compo^  mainly  of  irpn  and, glas^,  which  was  accepted, and > 
contract  was  entered  into,  by  Messrs.  Fpx  and  Henderson,  oDlh 
26tb  of  July,  1850,,  to,  have  the.  bjuldfngwmpleted  and  ready  fa 
opening  to  the  public  ^y  the^  tot  :diiy  of  May,  1851 .  Some  to^ 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  may  be  formed  from  the  dijoefr 
siona  of  the  buildii^g.  <       .. . 
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Its  entire  length  was ; 1^50  feet. 

Width  of  nave' and  aisles,  .••.;;.;•.•.;••  450    ^* 

Width  of  transept, '^'« 

Lengthof     do.      ..:...•.•....•......•  408  *« 

Heightof      do.' ..;.  '110 '<« 

Height  of  nave, ; [  64 '  « 

Width  of  do. :....s..  '72  '" 

Width  of  side  aisle,  1st  division, • . .  48   «^ 

«             «           2nd     do.     ..•• 24  '« 

Height  ofthe  1st  division, 43    «' 

*         «                 2nd     do 23  '«« 

Total  area,  18  acrfes  or  772,784  square*  feet. 
^otalareaofgaUeries,217,iOO        « 
Totial  ctrbid  contents  of  building  33,000,0b0  feet. 

Among  the  immense  variety  of  objects  of  interest,  which  wer# 
•  presented  Trbm  the  various  nations  ofthe'  world,  of  which  there 
Were  mkny  bf  uiisurpassed  splendor,  the  palace  itself  was  an  object 
that  attracted  first  of  all,  the  attention  of  eVery  visitor;  It  Wis 
a  striking  exhibition  ofthe  extensive  resources  ofthe  British  ESii- 
pire',  ahd  was^alike  creditable  to  the  designer,  and  to  the  contrae- 
tors  and  artfsans,  who  aided  in  its  erection.  It  was  completed^ hi 
about  seven  months,  the  first  column  of  the  building  having  been 
erected  on  the'26lh  day  of  September^  18S0.  Its  adaption  to  the 
^eets  of  the  e^hftition  was  most  perfect,  and  the  arrahgement 
pf  its  oontebts  was  inade  with  gieat  ftcilityi  and  8lk6w«d  to  mueh 
advantage,  and  its  size  was  found  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  ar- 
ranging of  the  entire  exhibition ;  and  yet  the  building  was  in  the 
nudii  fiiUy  occupied.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  tiist  it  may  he  permitted 
tk>  remain,  not  bnly  as  a  memorial  of  the  exhibition  itself,  but  of 
thi{  talent  of  the  designer,  the  extraordinary  tact  ofthe  cdntractora, 
and  of  the  extensive  resources  of  the  country,  which  in  s6  short  a 
ttine  codlid  i^rodube  complete  such  a  structure*  A  diagram  of  the 
inl^ibr  of  fhebidldittg  is  annexed,  showing  the  ground  floor  aad 
ih^ 'galleries,  and  the  portions  occupied  by  the  respective  cooH- 
tHe*  that  ^hibitM  tfrtid^. 


It  has  been  weU  8aid|  <<  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many 
and  lasting  benefits  nrhich  must  result  from  this  great  Great  Ex- 
hibition, when  eanied  to  its  full  development.  It  will  ever  be 
referred  to,  as  the  most  stupendous  eonception  of  modem  times, 
when  the  eonvietion  has  practically  prevailed,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world's  history,  that  nations  do  not  profit  by  each  others 
losses,  but  that  they  grow  to  be  great  and  thriving  by  each  others 
prosperity,  or  in  other  words,  that  each  individual  portion  is  in- 
terested in  the  general  prosperity." 

The  number  of  exhibitors  was  about  17,000,  of  which  nearly 
one-half  were  British,  including  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain.  The  number  of  exhibitors  from  the  United  States 
entered  upon  the  catalogue  was  599.  The  British  productions 
were  arranged  in  the  western  half  of  the  building,  and  those  of 
foreign  countries  in  the  eastern.  The  exhibition  was  divided  into 
.fi>ur  great  classes:  1st,  Azw  Materials;  2nd,  Machinery;  3d, 
Manufactures;  4th,  Sculpture  and  the  Fbu  Arts.  In  the  loca- 
tion of  the  respective  countries,  a  division  was  made  according  to 
the  geographical  position  of  the  countries  represented;  those  which 
were  in  the  wann  latitudes  being  placed  in  the  center  of 
building,  and  the  colder  countries  in  the  extremities. 

OPENING  OF  THE  EXfflBITION. 
The  building  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  by  Her  fii^jssty  Queen  Victoria,  with  suitable  and  veiy 
imposing  eeremtMiiea. 

• 
Her  Migesty,  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wake,  and  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  the  members  of  the  court,  proceeded  from  Bu^- 
ingham  Palace  to  the  great  building  in  Hyde  Park,  arriving  there 
.  precisely  at  twelve.  The  only  special  preparation  for  the  cere* 
mony,  was  a  carpeted  platform  and  a  chair  of  State,  placed  be- 
neath a  canopy,  suspended  midway  in  the  transept  of  the  Palace. 
As  the  Boyal  procession  advanced,  the  mighty  oargan  and  the  choir 
gave  th^  national  anthem.  Prince  .Albert,  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  next  read  to  Her  Miyesty  the  Report  of  the 
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undertaking,  and  the  choir  sung  the  Halleli^ah  Chorus. 

A  Royal  procession  was  then  formed,  headed  by  Mr.  Faxtoo^ 
and  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  followed  by  the  official  persons 
of  the  Exhibition,  Foreign  Commissioners,  Foreign  Ambassadors^ 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Queen,  with  their  attendants,  and  th^ 
members  of  the  Court.  The  procession  made  the  circuit  of  tht 
nave  of  the  building,  which  was  filled  with  the  visitors — ^the  oir- 
gans  in  different  parts  of  the  immense  structure,  successivelj 
playing  at  the  Queen's  approach. 

On  her  Majesty's  return-  to  the  platform,  the  Queen  declare^ 
<<The  Exhibition  opened,"  which  was  announced  by  the  firing  of 
a  Royal  Salute  on  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine,  near  the  Palacc|| 
and  Her  Majesty,  the  Prince,  and  their  attendants  left  the  build* 
ing,  and  returned  to  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  exhibition  thus  opened,  was  no  longer  a  priyate  underti^ 
king,  but  identified  with  the  history  of  the  world — and  it  is  to  bt 
hoped  that  the  expectation  of  Prince  Albert,  will  by  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  be  realized.  He  remarked,  ^^  the  first  impress 
sion  which  the  view  of  this  vast  collection  will  produce  will  bt 
that  of  deep  thankf  ulnesss  to  the  Almighty  for  the  blessings  whicl^ 
he  has  bestowed  upon  us  already  here  below !  And  the  second| 
the  conviction  that  these  can  only  be  realized  in  proportion  to  thir 
help  which  we  are  prepared  to  render  to  each  other — ^and  therefore^ 
only  by  peace,  love  and  ready  assistance,  not  only  between  indi<^' 
viduals,  but  between  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  the  arrangement  of 
the  jurors  who  were  to  pass  upon  the  varied  contents  of  the  pa- 
lace was  completed.  There  were  thirty  classes  of  Jurors,  and 
three  sub-juries,  one  subordinate  to  class  No.  5,  and  two  subordi> 
nates  to  class  No.  10.  A  chairman  and  -deputy  chairman  wer» 
appointed  for  each  jury,  and  a  reporter.    The  chairmen  of  th^ 
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•Juries,  thirty-two  in  number /composed  what  was  called  the  Conn- 
eil  of  Chairmen — to  whom  all  the  awards  and  recommendations 
of  the  juries  had  to  be  submitted  for  final  action.  The  duties  of 
the  council  of  chairmen — composed  of  nearly  an  equal  number 
^f  British  subjects  and  foreigilers,  there  being  17  British  and  15 
fbreigners — were  to  determine  the  conditions  upon  which,  in  ac- 
tiordance  with  certain  general  principles  previously  laid  down  by 
the  Commissioners,  the  different  prizes  should  be  awarded — ^to 
ftSLme  rules  to  guide  the  working  of  the  juries,  and  to  secure 
'm  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  the  result  of  jtheir  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Juries  were  also  divided  into  groups — ^the  first  division.  Raw 
materials  J  was  composed  of  Four  Juries.  The  second ,  Machinery^  of 
Seven,  The  third  Textile  Fahrics  of  Ten.  The  fourth,  Mscellaiucm 
'Manufactures^  of  JVtne.  Before  a  jury  could  finally  make  its  awards, 
they  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  group  of  Jurors,  and  receive  their 
favorable  consideration.  The  group  had  power  to  confirm  the 
Awards  or  otherwise,  and  to  investigate  any  disputed  decision. 
Before  the  awards  were  finally  disposed  of,  they  were  submitted 
%o  the  council  of  chairmen — ^whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
tegulations  had  been  complied  with.  In  many  cases  the  decisions 
df  separate  jurors  were  overruled  by  the  vote  of  the  group,  and  in 
iw)t  a  few  instances,  the  decisions  of  the  group  in  recommending  a 
touncil  medal,  was  reversed  by  the  council  of  chairmen. 

The  Commissioners  had  expressed  themselves  desirous  that  merit 
fhould  be  rewarded  wherever  it  presented  itself,  but  anxious  to  avoid 
recognition  of  competition  between  individual  exhibitors,  they  had 
decided  that  the  prizes  should  consist  of  three  medals  of  different 
fizes — dud  that  these  should  be  awarded,  not  as  fi^t,  second,  and 
third  in  degree,  for  the  same  class  of  subjects  and  merit,  but  as 
marking  merit  of  difierent  kinds  and  character.  The  council  of 
chairmen  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules 
ibr  the  awarding  of  the  three  medals,  by  which  the  appearance  at 
least  in  denoting  different  degrees  of  success  among  exhibitors  of 
the  same  branch  of  production,  could  be  avoided.    They  requested 
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The  Prize  medalj  or  the  second  in  size,  should  be  conferred  whenever 
^li^cevtaln  standard  of  excellence in^ptodueCidnvof  workmanship  bad 
been  attained — utility,  cheapness;  adaptation' to  particular  majrketfl, 
4md<itlierelemeBts6f  merit  being  taken  Snto  conaidesation)  accojr^ 
Ing  to  the  nature  of  the  bbject ;  and  thi^  medal  traa  totbe  awarded  Igr 
the  Juries,  subject  t6<»Nkfirmati6n  by  the  groups^  As  it  xegairded  tha 
larger  Medal^  the  conditions  of  the  award  requii^ed^'  weife  ^^jsos^elm- 
p<Mrtaiit  nkynslty  of  invention^  6r  application,  either. in  imatoirial,  dr 
process  of  manufacture,  or  oidginality  coiiibined  with  gseat  heaul|r 
of  design ;  but  that  it  shotiid  not  be  conferred  &)t  ezcelletace  hf 'pitt- 
duetioQ' or  workmanship  adcmo^  However  emin^nt^  aiidiitwis  fortheir 
suggested  that  this  medal  should  be  awardcid  by  the  council  of  diaiaf- 
men,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Jury  supported  by  its  group.'' 
•^  These  ^ere  the  general  principles  by  which  the  Juries  were  to  be 
'  gbvemed^^but  they  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction^— and  in  canyiiig 
•tlvem  oni  iDstances  occurred  in  which  they  were  nb^  in  all  respects 
•fully  ecan|>lied  twlth.  Tliis  w^  scarcely  to  be  avoided^  in  some  ia- 
slaiioes;  where  the  lines  between  the  larger  medal '  and  the  prito 
medal  came  i^ery  near  each  other.  As  a  substitute  for  tKe*  tliiid 
medal,  the  jurors  were  authorised  to  make  Honorebfe  MeiUi^rot  sttoh 
articles  as  were  deemed  worthy  of  special  notice,  though  not  possess- 
ing thd  standard  of  excellence  required  for  tb6  Prize  Miedal.     ^ 

Each  luiy  wasi  snperintiuided  by  a  ^chairman,  appoints  by  the 
Odttrnts^ieners,  from  the  Jui^y,  and  a  deputy  chaitinan  and  r4- 

'  potter  sel^ted^  by  the  Jurors  themselves.  Each  group  bt  Juri^ 
received  the  assistance  of  a  deputy  commissioner  and  of  a  speciftl 

•  commissioner  to  record  the  proceedings,  to  furnish  information 
respecting  the  arrangements  of  the  exhibition,  and  otherwise  to 
facilitiite  the  labors  of  the  Juries  composing  the  group.  iTbte  sep-* 
ar^te  Juries-  also  kept  a  record  of  all  their  proce^ings.  Th^ 
Juries!  w^re  » instructed  to  aw^  prizes  without  reference  tb 
the  country  of  the  exhibitors,  the  exhibition  being  considered,  in 
this  ikfSffieti  is  recognizing  no  disiintKon  cfnuHons.    The  number 


It  will  be  peroehr«d  from  this  brief  histoij  of  the  ammgemeiits 
made  for  the  examination  of  the  articles  exhibited,  that  much 
eare  was  exercised  bj  the  Ckmmnssioneis,  in  order  to  seeure  a 
complete  examination  of  the  great  variety  of  articles  on  exhibi- 
tion. The  requirements  for  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the  sepa- 
late  Juries  hj  their  respective  groups,  and  those  of  the  groups  hj 
the  council  of  duurmen,  were  calculated  to  bring  under  review 
the  various  articles  exiiibited  from  the  different  nations  repre- 
sented. It  would  be  too  much  to  say;  that  no  articles  we^  over- 
loolied,  but  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  there  were  com- 
paratively very  few  articles  but  what  received  an  examination. 

(  As  regards  the  exhibition  from  the  United  States,  every  eflbrt 
;was  made  to  bring  each  article  under  the  supervision  of  the 
.Jurors.  Mr.  Dodge,  while  the  acting  commissioner, addressed  a 
request  to  each  Jury  in  relation  to  the  articles  before  them,  and  I 
did  the  same  in  respect  to  the  articles  from  this  State,  and  was  as- 
*sured  by  some  member  of  each  of  the  respective  Juries,  that  the 
articles  had  been  examined. 

I  deem  it  due  to  the  gentlemen  compriringlhe  Juries,  who  were 

generally  selected  by  their  respective  governments,  or  authorized 

srepres^tatives  with  much  care,  and  who  were  men  of  standing  in 

tteir  respective  countries,  to  state,  that  an  earnest  desire  was  man- 

.  Ifested  to  do  justice  to  the  exhibitors.    The  English  Jurors,  who 

*  composed  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  were  selected 

with  refereuee  to  the  class  of  articles  upon  which  they  were  to  pass, 

.as  being  conversant  with  them,  and  they  certainly  evinced,  so  far  as 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  a  desire  and  readiness  to 

.examine  carefully  the  contributions  before  them,  and  to  ascertain 

.the  facts  in  each  case,  and  thciy  yielded  to  evidence  in  relation 

to  the  merits  of  articles  examined,  where  evidence  was  given,  with 

a  mfinliness  tljat  certainly  did  them  great  credit.    Having  had  an 

opportunity,  not  only  as  a  Juror  upon  an  important  class,  "  Agri- 
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eultural  Implements  and  Machinery,"  but  also  as  having  beeB> 
called  before  most  of  the  other  classes  of  Inrors,  when  thej  ex-  « 
amined  the  articles  in  the  United  States  Department,  I  think  I  can 
speak  from  opportunities  of  observation,  that  gave  me  fiicilitiea 
certainly  equal  to  others  for  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  the  • 
Jurors  discharged  their  important  and  very  onerous  and  perplex-  - 
ing  duties.    I  have  considered  it  proper  to  make  these  renuurkSi*; 
because  it  had  been  suggested  that  there  was  great  danger  to  be  - 
apprehended  in  reference  to  the  awards ;  ahd  since  the  awardt  i 
have  been  announced,  many  complaints  have  been  made,  as  ap*  * 
pears  from  the  Foreign  Journals.  •  Whatever  ground  of  complaint » 
there  may  be  in  r^ard  to  the  articles  in  the  British  department| « 
of  which  I  am  not  competent  to  form  an  opinion — so  far  as  thii^^ 
country  is  concerned,  although  articles  have  been  omitted,  which 
in  my  opinion  and  in  that  of  others  of  the  Jurors  from  this  country,  ^ 
should  have  received  prizes,  and  some  in  a  higher  class  than  they  '• 
did  receive ;  still,  I  think  it  will  be  found,  that  as  a  whole^  the- 
awards,  to  tills  country,  are  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  i 
our  exhibitors,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
articles  from  this  country  were  prepared. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  exhibitors  from  this  coun*  - 
try  were  placed  in  a  very  different  position  from  any  other  fordga  * 
country.    The  exhibition  from  the  United  States  was  made  by  tik#i 
exhibitors  themselves,  without  aid  or  assistance,  in  their  preparation^ ' 
irom  the  government,  and  although  many  have  complained  of  this* 
want  of  apparent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  government  In  the 
objects  of  the  exhiMtion,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  but  <ha|  t 
the  influence  of  our  exhibition  has  been  far  better  upon  flie  worldj' 
has  more  powerfully  demonstrated  the  peculiar  advantages  of  our 
free  institutions,  in  the  development  of  the  energies  of  the  people^ ' 
than  could  have  been  done  if  the  government  had  made  a  latgd 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  articles  specially  for 
the  exhibition.    Our  exhibition  was  made  by  our  citizens  them- 
selves, and  showed  their  euterprize,  their  energy,  their  skill  and 
ingenuity ;  and  when  this  was  known,  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
foreigners  that  we  exhibited  as^much  as  we  did.    The  charaefef ' 
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of  ou^  articlcB  were  Bach  as  to  fihow  to  the  world  that  we  worked 
far  the  gteal  masses,  not  ibr  the  luxurious  and  privil^ed  few.. 

In  articles  of  utility  and  eoiofort,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  ^ 
middling  classes,  who  are  the  great  producers  of  the  world,  aa . 
distiftguifth^  from  the  nobility  and  gentry^  there  was  a  very  marked 
diSierence.  between  the  e^ihibition  of  our  citizens  and  fdl  the  other 
countries..    An  English  writer^  19  ^speaking  of  the  difference 
between  their  contributions  and  those  of  continental  nations,  sajs: 
<<In;thQse>produpticnis.that  imply  whut. would  here  be  considered,, 
a3ld  truly  so,  .a  waste  of  laboi:^  the  utility  of  the  article  bearing , 
Dpi  proportion  whaterer  to  tiie.tin^e, spent  i^pon  it,  and  which  onlyr' 
Aows  the  degradatlw  of  tho  icpuntrjes  in  which  they  are  produced^ . 
oa^indicatog  at  ooee  the  almost  senseless  luxuriousness  of  the 
r^,  who  sQiustib^  ;tha  purebasers^and  the;  starvation  wages  which 
Che.dtieet£  must  be  broii^ght  to  before  such  articles  could  be  pro- 
d«iSf4^^'^l9  ^  ^^^  pvoduotionf  we  are  unq^uestionably  snr- 
pwsed:". 

These  remarks  apply  with  much  more  justice  to  the  exhibition., 
from  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  continental  and  eastern  ex- 
hibitors^ UOd  with  a  veiy  considerable  portion  of  the  English  exM- 
bHiOB<  Ulaow '  Thfore  was  np)ihing,i>om  this  90untry  to  compete  with. 
tkttie'SplendJd .articles,  des^ad  oQly  to  minister  to  human  pride,, 
n^hich^ompos^d^  large  a  portion  of  the  exhibition;  asan  Americaa^ 
Ifnyoited,th|U(:this  i^as  so ;  and  it  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  a  sad  day- 
f%r:  our  country  when  art^clea  of  this  character,  shall  attaip  a, 
pi'^^mmeni^  hex^,  over  the  useful  and  n^e.ssary,  as  they  do  in  the 
Old  .WprJl4» .  Xhe.  pondition  pf  the.  laboring  classes  who  perform, 
t^  Wf^y^  i&  far  different  from  that  of  our  own  population,  and  I 
tmst  the  day  niay  never  ai*rive  when  we.  shall  substitute  for  the^ 
ii|t^Uigfinf>:fr^e  .and  virtuous  population  of{  our  cpuntry,.the  ignor- 
apt^  y^c;\ou$  and,'4eg:r&ded  operatives  of  tb.e  countries  across  the 
AtiUntiQf 

cOur  e^hlbitiofi  was  desired  to  show,  as  it  did^  that  in  this 
country  <<  genius,  industry  ancT  energy  find  no  barriers  to  their. 
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career/'  The  niunber  of  inventions  exhibited  which  were  calcu-  ^ 
lated  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  in  agriculture,  manuraclures  . 
afid  the  mechanic  arts,  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  us,  [ 
and  elicited  from  distinguished  sources  in  Great  Britain  the  admis- ' 
sion  that  to  "the  department  of  American  ^ notions' ''  they  owed 
*^the  most  important  contrib.iitions  to  thieir  industrial  system,"  and ' 
after  the  exhibition  was  closed,  and  its  advantages  to  the  English  na-* 
tion  were  being  summed  up,  the  following  admission^  in  regard  to  our '; 
contribution,  was  made. in  their  leading  journal :  "Great  Britain  * 
has  received  more  useful  ideas^  and  more  ingenious  inventions  from ' 
the  United  States,  through  the  exhibition^  than  from  all  other  sources.  [ 

What  higher  tribute  could  hp  ppid,  to  the  character  of  our  arti- 
cles, as  claimed  by  those  who  knew  an4  appreciated  their  value, 
ttian  this— especi^lj^rom  the  admission,  that  ^^more  useful  ideas^  ^ 
were  received  thr9ugh  usth^  from  all  other  sources..  Thus  , 
showing  what  every  unprejudiced  mind  must,  we  think,  admit — 
the  great  advantages  ^^^ich  our,  free  and  literal  institutions  afford 
for  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

In  the  early  part  of  ^  the  Extiibition,  ilie  tJ.'  S'.  Department  was 
the  subjqctjOf  D^uch  invidious,  remarkj  and' our 'contributions  were^ 
considered  as  far  behind  the  times.  *  Located  in  the  buildings  as 
we  were, adjaceijitto  Franjoe; Ryssia  and  Austria, there. was  indeed 
a  striking  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  contributigns  from 
the  different  countries.  While  that  from  the'tJhited  States  Avas 
ijaiunly  of  ,a  character  of^  utility  in  the'fmplenien't  and  Machinery, 
department,  and  of  the  productions  of  th'e*  soil,  the  others  consist-' 
ed  of  the  most  costly  fi^ticles,  lyrought  wijth  exqui^te  taste,  silks, 
statuarjr,  diai^pnds,  jewelry,  tc.j  which  attracted  the. eye  and 
called  forth  the  warmest  encomiums.'  During  the  first  three 
weebs,  while  the  admissions  comprised  only  the.  we^thy  classes,^ 
the  United  States  Department  was  hastily  passed  over — a  glance 
given,  an  iiiquiry  made  at.  the  implements,  a  remark  occasionally, 
"These  may  do  for  a  pew  coi^ntry,  but  would  not  answer  in  Eng- 
land— ^unless  wf  mechanica  have  the  altering  of  them,  &c.,'* 
wi^i  the  principal  notice  which  was  given' ihem.    .In  answe]^ 
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to  these  remarks  upon  our  iiuplements — ^the  reply  was  frequent- 
ly given  that  no  ^^ English  mechanic^  would  have  the  privi- 
lege of  practising  upon  our  implements,  until  they  were  tried,  and 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  what  our  implements  could 
perform.  It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  position,  to  be  met  with  re- 
marks similar  to  these,  day  after  day  for  several  weeks.  As  the 
Jurors,  however,  began  to  make  their  examinations,  and  as  exhi- 
bitors and  others  interested  in  the  articles  on  exhibition  were  called 
upon  to  explain  to  intelligent  and  practical  men,  what  were  the 
properties  claimed  for  our  articles,  more  interest  was  manifested 
in  our  department. 

AWARDS. 

\  The  whole  number  of  Awards,  Council  and  Prize  medals,  and 
Honorable  Mentions  was  5,084 — of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
received  2,039 ;  Foreign  countries,  2,896;  the  United  States,  159. 

r 

Raw  Materials — Classes  I  to  4. 

Britfah.      Foreign.      U.S.      Total. 

Council  Medals^ , 6        15         1        » 

Prize  Medals, 125      399        38      562 

ikonorable  Mentions, 131      510        25      666   1,250 

Machikes,  Implements,  &c. — Classes  5  to  10. 

Council  Medals,.. 52        33  3        88 

Prize.  Medals, . .  • , . .  •      301      166        25      492 

Honorable  Mentions, 51      105  9      165      745 

Textile  Fabeics. — Classes  11  to  20. 

Council  Medals, 12         0  3 

PrizeMedals, 337      483        15  835 

Honorable  Mentions, 185      265        12  462   1,360 

*    Metallic  and  Vitreous  Maitcfactures. — Classes  21  to  25. 

Council  Medals, 14        20  1        35 

PrizeMedals, 312      202        12      626 

Honorable  Mentions, 208      197         2      407      968 
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iSntun.  foreign. 

Council  Medals, 4  9 

Prize  Medals, 142  221 

Honorable  Mention, 100  151 

PiNEABts. — ^Class  3d. 

Council  Medals, 2  2 

Prize  Medals, 27  59 

Honorable  Mention, 41  47 


u.  s. 

Total. 

1 

14 

11 

374 

3 

254 

642 

0 

4 

1 

87 

0 

88 

179 

5084 

The  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  U.  S.  Department  was  599 ; 
prizes  159 — ^being*a  fraction  over  one  to  every  four,  while  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  No.  of  exhibitors  was  about  9,086 — prizes 
2,039,  or  one  to  every  4  J  exhibitors.  We  have,  in  this,  an  evidence 
of  the  attention  which  was  given  by  the  Jurors  to  the  articles  on 
exhibition  from  this  country,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  their 
merit, 

• 

The  number  of  Medals  and  Honorable  Mentions  which  wero 
awarded  to  exhibitors  from  this  State  was  forty-four.  A  list  of 
the  articles,  which  were  accepted  by  the  local  committee  of  this 
State,  and  approved  by  the  central  authority  at  Washington,  ac- 
companies this  report. 

EXHIBITION. 

In  my  remarks  upon  the  various  departments  of  the  exhibition, 
my  limits  will  only  allow  me  to  give  a  rapid,  and  very  brief  sketch, 
even  of  those  articles  that  appear  to  me  worthy  of  special  notice. 
I  shall,  of  course,  pass  by  many,  that  to  others  may  have  appeared 
of  more  importance  than  those  to  which  I  may  allude.  I  shall 
take  up  the  various  classes  in  the  order  in  which  they  wero 
awarded  by  the  Juries.  In  the  order  of  the  Commissioners,  th« 
first  department  (A)  was  Raw  Materials,  divided  into  four  classes 

B.— 1852. 
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1st.  Mining,  kc.j  and  Mineral  products. 
2d.  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  products. 
3d.  Substances  used  as  Food. 

4th.  Vegetable  and  animal  substances  chieiSy  used  as  manufac- 
tures, as  Implements,  or  for  Ornaments. 

Of  the  first  of  these  classes,  mining  and  mineral  products,  the 
exhibition  from  Great  Britain,  was  of  the  highest  interest,  proba- 
bly as  perfect  as  any  department  of  the  exhibition,  and  far  exceed- 
ed, in  extent,  the  contributions  firom  all  the  other  countries.  The 
annual  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Great  Britain  alone,  is 
said  to  be,  at  this  time,  "  independently  of  the  cost  of  coinage  or 
any  manufacturing  process,  not  less  than  twenty-five  millions 
sterling;"  nearly  125,000,000  dollars.  The  most  important  of 
the  mineral  products  of  this  country  is  coal. 

There  are  eleven  principal  coal  fields  in  Great  Britain,  contain- 
ing an  area  of  12,000  square  miles — ^producing,  annually,  32,000,- 
000  tons,  valued,  at  the  place  of  consumption,  at  18,000,000 
sterling,  equal  to  about  88,000,000  of  dollars.  Of  these  various 
deposits,  there  were  samples  exhibited,  many  of  them  of  immense 
size.  Models  of  several  mines  were  exhibited,  with  the  machineiy 
for  working  and  raising  the  coal,  illustrating,  fully,  the  whole 
process.  , 

Coal  was  exhibited  from  Belgium,  France,  New  Brunswick, 
India,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Nova  Scotia,  Portngal, 
Spain,  United  States,  Van  Diemans  Land,  Zollverein.  There  wis 
but  a  small  exhibition  from  the  United  States.  From  Pennsylvaiw 
very  fine  samples  of  anthracite  were  shown,  and  several  specimens 
of  bitumenous  coal. 
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Square  mile«. 

British  Islands, 12,000 

France, 2,000 

Belgium, 520 

Spain, 4,000 

Prussia, 1,200 

Bohemia, .-.•  1,000 

United  States, 113,000 

British  North  America, 18,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  that  the  deposit  of 
coal  in  this  country  far  exceeds  that  of  the  residue  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  discoveries  have  been  made.  That  in  these  coal  forma- 
tions a  ifaine  of  wealth  to  our  country  is  contained,  is  obvious  to 
the  most  cacual  observer. 

Much  of  the  machinery  on  exhibition  in  this  class,  was  worthy 
of  careful  study  by  those  in  our  country  interested  in  the  mining 
of  coal.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  inventions  in  this  class, 
was  one  for  washing  and  purifying  coals,  by  Berard  &  Co.,  of 
France,  to  which  a  Council  Medal  was  awarded.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  dwell  on  this  subject,  but  the  limits  of  this  report 
forbid  it. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  lead  ores,  and  lead  in  various  stages 
of  preparation,  with  the  machinery  in  use  at  the  mines  to  carry  on 
the  various  operations,  until  it  is  prepared  for  market.  There 
was  but  one  sample  exhibited  from  the  United  States,  which  was 
from  Missouri, 

A  very  large  share  of  the  exhibitors  in  this  division  were  from 
Great  Britain.  And  among  them,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  was 
the  largest,  whose  models  of  machinery  for  separating  pure  silver 
from  the  lead  ore  was  very  complete. 
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Of  iron  ore  and  preparations  from  ore,  thereiwas  a  large  display 
from  various  countries.  From  the  United  States  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  samples  both  of  ores  and  iron  and  steel.  Those  from  the 
Essex  county  mine,  in  our  own  State,  were  very  superior.  Sam 
pies  exhibited  by  A.  J.  Rousseau,  of  Troy,  were  remarkably  fine. 
A  Prize  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Adirondack  Manufacturing 
Co.  of  this  State,  for  steel  and  iron,  manufactured  from  the  Essex 
ore.  This  company  had  on  exhibition  some  excellent  specimens 
of  their  manufacture,  which  attracted  much  attention.  The  ore 
of  this  company  has  peculiar  and  valuable  qualities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  iron.  The  adaptation  of  the  bar  iron,  for  making  cast 
steel,  is  ascertained  to  be  equal  to  any,  not  excepting  the  celebra- 
ted brand  of  Swedish  iron.  Cast  steel,  of  a  quality  decidedly  supe- 
rior to  any  otlier  now  in  use,  and  better  than  that  from  the 
bar  iron,  made  from  the  same  metal,  can,  it  is  stated,  be  produced 
from  the  pig  metal  direct,  by  a  simple  process,  costing  only  a  small 
amount  j)er  ton  more  to  bring  into  the  state  of  "  I  lister  sied^  than 
it  costs  to  bring  bar  ixon  into  that  state. 

The  show  of  Gold  and  Silver  ore  was  not  very  extensive.  Two 
exhibitions  from  the  United  States,  one  from  Virginia  and  the 
other  from  California.  In  the  English  departments,  some  very 
choice  specimens  of  California  gold  .were  exhibited. 

Sweden. — Some  of  the  celebrated  steel  iron,  and  tough  iron  from 
Sweden  was  exhibited,  and  the  magnetic  ores  from  which  it  was 
made.  Its  peculiar  properties  are  attributed  to  the  ore  and  the 
manner  of  its  manufacture,  by  the  use  of  charcoal  and  wood  in  the 
smelting  process. 

Copper  ore  was  exhibited,  very  largely  from  Great  Britain. 
Several  exhibitors  from  Spain.    From  the  United  States^  a  mass 
of  native  copper,  the  largest  in  the  exiiibition,  weighing  2,544  lbs., 
from  the  N.  W.  Mine  of  Lake  Superior,  was  shown  by  Dr.  Feutch 
wanger,  N.  Y. 
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The  exhibition  of  Tin  was  not  very  extensive ;  LeRoy  &  Co.,  of 
New-York,  sent  over  quite  late  in  the  season,  and  after  the  Jui-ors 
had  completed  their  awards,  so  that  it  could  not  receive  notice 
fjLoni  them  ;  a  sample  of  tin  pipe  in  continuous  length,  produced 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  its  first 
successful  application  to  this  metal.  The  cost  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der their  general  introduction  practicable.  It  is  said  to  be  much 
superior  to  lead  pipe ;  stronger,  lighter,  less  likely  to  get  bruised, 
and  will  preserve  the  water  and  other  fluids  much  purer.  This 
attracted  very  marked  notice  among  mechanics,  and  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  very  valuable  invention,  and  one  that  will  prove  of  great 
service, 

A  gentleman  from  Scotland,  very  extensively  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  lead  pipes,  examined  them  with  great  care  and 
informed  me  that  this  was  a  desideratum  in  the  manufacture  of 
tin  pipes,  which  he  had  endeavored  for  years  to  accomplish  but 
without  success. 

There  was  a  very  extensive  display  of  minerals  and  mineral 
ores  exhibited  ;  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain  and  the  ZoUverein 
being  much  the  largest  contributors. 

Gov.  Colly er,  of  Alabama,  forwarded  a  collection  of  minerals, 
"  made  under  his  direction,  illustrating  the  mineral  wealth  of  that 
State.  Dr.  Feutchwanger,  of  New-York,  had  on  exhibition  a  very 
large  collection  of  minerals,  including  ore  of  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
lead,  &c.  The  New  Jersey  Mining  Company  had  a  specimen  of 
zinc  ore,  red-oxide  of  zinc,  weighing  16,400  lbs.,  taken  from  a 
mine  in  Sussex  county,  New-Jei-sey,  and  it  attracted  much  notice. 
The  zinc  ore  occurs  in  white  crystalline  or  altered  lime-stone ;  it 
is  a  regular  formed  vien  or  stratum,  w^ith  an  inclination  or  dip  of 
about  80  degrees,  and  is  several  feet  thick  at  the  surface  or  out 
crop.  No  estimate  can  be  put  upon  the  future  value  of  this  mine, 
as  the  ore  is  richer  and  purer  than  any  known  in  the  world ;  It  is 
utterly  inexhaustible,  millions  of  tons  of  ore  being  in  sight  above 
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water  level,  which,  to  be  mined,  require  hardly  any  other  means 
than  quarrying. 

The  massive  sample  of  this  ore  was  got  out  accidentally  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  mining^,  at  a  single  blast,  from  near  the  surface, 
on  the  brow  of  the  range  of  hills  in  which  the  vein  ouf-crops. 
The  mine  was  opened  only  last  spring,  and  with  a  small  force, 
nearly  3,000  tons  of  ore  were  got  out  and  brought  down  to  the 
works  of  the  New  Jersey  Exploring  and  Mining  Company,  which 
are  situated  on  tide  water,  a  few  miles  from  New-York.     The 
Morris  canal  furnishes  ready  and  cheap  transportation  fbt  the  ore 
generally;  but  being  closed  by  ice  last  season  before  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  this  large  sample  to  the  great  exhibition,  unusual 
means  had  to  be  adopted  to  get  it  to  New-York,  at  an  expense  of 
about  1 ,000  dollars.    No  means  of  moving  a  mass  of  such  immense 
weight  being  at  hand  at  the  mines,  a  truck  of  the  largest  size  was 
sent  for  the  purpose  from  New-York.    The  first  attempt  failed, 
from  want  of  proper  apparatus,  and  the  truck  returned.    A  second 
truck,  fitted  out  completely  for  the  service,  was  then  dispatched, 
the  company  having  determined  to  send  this  fine  sample  of  ore  to 
the  exhibition  at  any  cost.    The  task  was  one  of  greater  difficulty 
than  may  be  imagined,  for  within  twenty  miles  from  the  mines 
three  high  ranges  of  mountains  were  to  be  crossed ;  it  was  mid- 
winter and  the  roads  were  bad,  and  in  some  places  quite  precipi- 
tous.   Heavy  taams  of  horses  and  oxen  were  required  to  draw  the 
truck  up  the  mountains,  and,  in  descending,  it  had  to  be  held  back 
by  means  of  strong  block  and  tackle  rigging,  fastened  to  the  trees 
on  the  roadside.    Being  thus  transported  over  the  mountains  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  the  ore  reached  the  town  of  Dover,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Morris  and  Essex  railway,  upon  which  it  was  brought 
to  the  city  of  New-York,  a  distance  of  40  miles.     Here  it  was 
again  placed  on  the  track  and  taken  to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn 
where  it  was  shipped  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  St.  Law- 
rence.   Having  been  landed  safely  at  Southampton,  it  was  brought 
to  London  by  rail,  without  charge,  through  the  very  liberal  arrange- 
ments of  the  citizens  of  that  town  in  regard  to  articles  intended  \ 
for  exhibition  from  the  United  States. 
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It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  a  collection  of  minerals 
from  this  State,  illustrating  our  whole  system,  was  not  exhibited. 
Inquiries  were  frequently  made  on  the  subject  by  distinguished 
foreigners  who,  having  read  the  reports  of  our  Geologists,  felt  a 
very  great  interest  in  examining  a  complete  exhibition  of  the 
Geological  formation  of  New- York,  which  is  more  perfect  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  world.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee from  this  State  to  procure  from  the  State  Cabinet  a  collec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  but  as  there  were  not  duplicate 
specimens  in  the  Cabinet  to  complete  the  series,  it  could  not  be 
done. 

Of  mineral  paint  there  were  two  exhibitions  from  this  State: 
W.  Blake's,  Ohio  paint,  and  Mott's  mineral  paint  from  Lansing- 
burgh.  Blake's  paint  is  in  very  extensive  use  in  Great  Britain  and 
also  upon  the  Continent ;  it  is  found  to  be  very  valuable  for  a  first 
coat  for  coach  painting  and  the  sales  are  very  large.  The  other 
variety  has  not  been  introduced  there. 

Class  2.  Chttnical  and  Pharmaceutical  products, — ^The  exhibi-. 
tion  of  this  class  was  not  large;  France  and  the  Zollverein  having 
the  lai^est  number  of  exhibitors.  There  was  only  three  from  the 
United  States.  A  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to  Power  and  Weight- 
man/ of  Philadelphia,  for  scane  very  superior  chemical  prepara- 
tions. 

Class  3.  Substances  used  for  food. — ^This  was  a  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  department  of  the  exhibition,  in  fact  one  that 
as  much  illustrated  the  importance  and  advantage  of  this  great 
gathering  of  productions  from  all  nations  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  exhibition.  The  substances  presented  in  this  class,  fiuniliar  to 
every  one,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
visited  the  exhibition.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this  bring- 
ing together  the  products  of  the  world,  can  scarcely  be  over  esti- 
mated. It  was  very  interesting  to  trace  the  character  of  the 
various  kinds  of  grain:  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  as  they  were 
affected  by  the  climate  and  soil,  and  different  circumstances  under 
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which  each  were  grown,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  out 
these  differences  did  the  limits  of  this  report  permit. 

The  opportunity  of  exchanging  products,  which  was  veiy  exten- 
sively embraced,  and  by  which  new  varieties  of  grains  and  seeds 
will  be  introduced  into  all  the  countries  represented  at  the  exhi- 
bition, will  result  in  great  and  permanent  good. 

I  received  from  the  French  Department,  through  L.  Vilmorin, 
of  Paris,  a  collection  of  Wheats  from  Algeira,  consisting  of  six- 
teen varieties,  one  of  which  was  the  indigenous  grain  of  the  coun- 
try, which  has  the  husks  growing  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
.  hdad  of  the  grain. 

From  J.  deNottbect,  Imperial  Russian  Commissioner,  there  have 
been  received  the  following  described  grains : 

1.  Crop  of  1861.    Winter  rye,  from  model  &rm,  near  Lipetzk, 

Province  of  Tamboff. 
Wheat,  from  Oural  Steppes, 
do     called  '*•  Kolous"  from  Bessarabia, 
do     called    "Bielotourka,''  from  Noro- 
Russia. 
Buckwheat,  from  Province  of  TchernigofT. 
Millet,  from  farm  of  Harkoff. 
Linseed,  from  Province  of  PskoflF, 
Rye,  from  Province  of  Olonetz. 

From  England  some  very  choice  .winter  w^heat  called  "  Chid- 
ham  Wheat,"  same  as  exhibited  by  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince 
Albert,  grown  upon  the  Royal  fai-m,  Windsor — and  from  Charl- 
wood  &  Cummings,  London,  47  varieties  of  grain  and  seeds  have 
been  received. 

Samples  of  these  grains  will  be  distributed  among  our  farmers 
for  trial,  and  the  results  ascertained.  Returns  of  grain  and  seeds 
have  been  made  to  France  and  will  be  to  Russia. 


2. 

1850. 

3. 

1851. 

4. 

1851. 

8. 

1851. 

6. 

1851. 

7. 

1851. 

8. 

1851. 
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A  full  co^ection  w«s  pijows^  fitJato  Scotland,  which  will  be 
received  during  the  season.  .  Samples  of  those  received  will  be 
found  at  the  Agricultural  Rooms. 

Samples  of  Macaroni  and  Italianpastes,  and  prepared  flour,  was 
exhibited,  manufactured  ^m  the, hardrwhmUy  which  are  best  adap- 
ted to  the  manufacture,  containiiig  more  gluten  than  the  soft  wheats. 

Among  the  objects  of  instruction  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment, was  an  arrangement  of  agricultural  soils,  prepared  Geolo- 
gically from  the  tertiary  to  the  primary  formations,,  being  the 
abrasions  from  rocks.  In  connection  with  these,  were  the  mine- 
rals used  a^  fertilizers,  su^  aq  phosphate,  sulphate,  carbonate  of 
lime,  magnesia,  alumiw?  &c.,  and  specimens  of  grain  grown;  the  re- 
sult of  an  admixture  of  fertilizing  earths,  on  some  very  poor  land^, 
illustrative  of  the  mineral  collection.  The  products  which  had 
been  secured  by  this  judicious  admixture  of  fertilizing  earth  upon 
this  previously  barren,,  soil,  was  yery  remarkable,  and  it  was  a 
lesson  to  many  an  agriculturist  who  examined  this  collection, 
that  impressed  most  deeply  the  importance  of  that  intelligence 
which  would  enable  the  farmer  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits 
which  science  confers  upon  this  great  interest  of  the  world. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  would  remark,  that  we  have  in 
this  State  one  of  the.  richest  and  most  valuable  deposits  of  Phos- 
phate of  Lime,  which  has  as  yet  been  fpund.  It  is  at  Crown  Point, 
Essex  Go.  There  are  deposits  ini  Essex  county  a  few  miles  from 
the  Lake,  in  connection  with  the  Iron  mines^that  are  very  rich  in 
the  Phosphate,  and  which  doubtless  will  be  brought  into  market, 
whenever  the  demand  is  su£Bl($ent  to  cause  the  deposits  to  be 
opened  and  prepared  for  use.  At  this,  time,  there  is  no  prepara- 
tion exciting  more  attention  in  England  than  the  Phosphate 
of  Lime.  Its  effects  upon  the  Turnip  crop,  the  great  soiuxe  of 
England's  agricultural  wealth,  causes  an  inunense  demand  for  it, 
and  arrangememts  have  been  made  for  the  sale  of  the  American 
Phosphate  in  England.  A  very  natural  inquiry  from  the  use  of 
^it  in  England  is^  maj^  |t  not  become. as  ^vantageous  to  our  owfi 
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agriculture  as  to  theirs  1  That  it  will  prove  so,  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  I  trust  early  efforts  will  be  made  to  introduce  it  to  the  notice 
of  our  farmers.  During  the  past  season,  several  experiments  have 
been  made  with  it  on  Indian  Corn,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Tomatoes, 
ftc,  and  with  results  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  have  been  made 
in  England.  Havii^  received  a  sample  of  our  Phosphate  durmg 
the  exhibition,  I  presented  it  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  President 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be 
analyzed. 

The  correspondence  and  analysis  are  annexed : 

Royal  Agricultural  Society,  July  20M. 
American  Phosphate  of  Lime. — ^The  Duke  of  Richmond  for- 
warded to  the  Council  a  specimen  of  American  phosphate  of  lime, 
received  from  Mr.  Johnson,  along  with  the  following  letter : 

JVb.  14,  Bury  Street,  St.  Jameifsj  July  9,  lg51. 
*<  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  your  Grace,  for  the  Royal  Ag. 
Society,  a  sample  of  phosphate  of  lime,  received  by  me  by  a  late 
steamer  from  the  United  States.  This  specimen  is  from  a  deposit 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champlaln,  in  the  town  of  Crown  Point, 
Essex  county,  N.  Y.  The  vein  of  pure  phosphate  is  from  two  to 
eight  feet  wide ;  and  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  feet  and  the  vein  continues  pure,  and  is  a  true  vein, 
having  its  regular  walls.  It  has  been  uncovered  for  several  hun- 
dred feet,  I  understand,  and  there  is  an  abundant  supply  for  all 
time  to  come.  It  has  been  analyzed  in  the  United  States,  and 
contains,  I  am  informed,  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  It  is  found  in  a  trap-dyke  formation,  which  contains  a 
portion  of  iron  and  alumina.  It  has  been  applied  to  crops  in  the 
United  States  and  has  proved,  beneficial  and  marked  by  excellent 
effects.  An  application  was  made  upon  wheat  last  autumn.  It 
was  prepared  with  20  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  an  equal  quanti- 
ty of  water,  and  100  lbs.  of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  wheat 
upon  which  it  was  applied  presented  a  manifert  improvement  over 
the  other  portions  of  the  field.     It  had  a  darker  green  with  a 
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strong  growth  of  leaves  and  much  more  vigor,  and  continues  still 
to  manifest  the  same  improvement.  I  trust  it  will  be  analyzed  by 
the  excellent  chemist  of  your  society,  Professor  Way,  and  the 
result  communicated  to  the  society;  and  should  it  be  found  val- 
uable, (as  I  believe  it  to  be,)  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  (in  behalf 
of  Messrs.  Emmons  and  Hammond,  the  proprietors  of  the  mine,) 
in  introducing  it  into  this  country,  at  a  price  which  will  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain. 
B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

J^evhYork  State  Agricultural  Society. '^ 

The  council  received  this  communication  with  their  best  thanks 
and  referred  the  specimens  to  the  chemical  investigation  of  Pro- 
fessor Way,  the  consulting  chemist  of  the  society,  who  made  the 
following  report  upon  the  subject : 

August  20/A,  1861. 
^^  The  specimen  transmitted  to  me  for  examination  was  a  mass 
of  perhaps  10  or  12  lbs.  weight,  and  of  tolerable  uniform  character 
throughout.  When  broken  it  exhibited  an  uneven  fracture,  of  a 
dull  green  hue,  interspersed  with  lines  of  a  chocolate  color.  Lay- 
ers of  quartz  intersected  it  in  various  directions,  and  the  outlines, 
or  casts  of  shells,  were  in  places  tolerably  numerous,  (queiy.) 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  mineral  is  3-02.  For  the  analysis, 
several  pounds  of  the  mineral,  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  speci- 
men, were  broken  up  and  reduced  to  powder,  so  that  a  fair  aver- 
age result  might  be  obtained.  The  composition,  in  100  parts,  was 
found  to  be  as  follows. 

Peraentage  Compoeition 
wb^n  Dried. 

Bituminous  matter,  and  combined 

water,  expelled  at  a  red  heat,        '69 

Matter  insoluble  in  acids,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  sand, 16-70 

Silica,  soluble  in  acids, '65 
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Phosphoric  acid,  mean  of  four  de- 
terminations,   20-50,    30-33, 

29-77  and  31-23, .'. 30-20=62-27  Bone  earth  Phos- 

Lime, 40-10                phate. 

Peroxide  of  iron, : 6-47 

Magnesia, • . .  •  1-08 

Chloride  of  sodium, -08 

Soda, '. -20 

Potash, -25 

Sulphuric  acid,. . . ., trace. 

Fluorine, 2-41 

Loss, 117 

100-00 

As  the  coprolites  of  the  crag  formation  contain,  on  an  average, 
phosphoric  acid  equal  to  about  56  per  cent  of  bone-earth  phos- 
phate, and  as  the  objectionable  admixture  of  carbonite  of  lime 
with  them,  reduces  the  effective  strength  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
whicli  they  are  treated,  for  manure,  is  about  counterbalanced  by 
the  equally  objectionable  existence  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  in  the 
New- York  mineral,  I  should  estimate  the  commercial  value  of 
the  latter,  as  compared  with  our  own  mineral  sources  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  in  the  relation  of  their  relative  proportions  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  which,  practically  speaking,  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

"J,  THOMAS  WAY." 

Not  long  after  my  return  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman 
connected  with  some  of  the  leading  establishments  in  Great  Britain, 
for  preparing  special  manures,  in  relation  to  this  Phosphate,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  an  ofler  for  the 
whole  products  of  the  Crown  Point  Mine,  provided  the  quality 
sliould  prove  equal  to  that  analyzed  by  Professor  Way.  This 
shows  with  what  interest  this  matter  is  viewed  abroad,  and  should 
lead  us  here  to  appreciate  the  value  of  our  own  mineral  deposits 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  agriculture.  It  is  proper  to 
remark  that  the  average  of  the  deposit,  so  far  as  it  has  been  ex- 
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amined,  has  given  ahigner  per  centage  of  phosphate  than  Is  shown 
by  the  analysis  of  Professor  Way.  Admitting  it  to  be,  however, 
only  e(iual  to  tliat  analysis,  its  qualities  are  of  such  a  character  as 
to  secure,  within  three  months  after  the  analysis  is  published  in 
England,  an  offer  for  the  whole  deposit  for  use  on  a  foreign  soil. 

The  most  complete  contribution  to^  this  department  was  from 
Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Son,  of  Edinburgh,  seeds-men  to  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.    Their  collection  was 
very  extensive,  and  neatly  arranged ;  the  plants,  grain,  vegetables, 
&c.  named,  and  complete  specimens  of  all  the  grasses,  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  &c.,  on  exhibition.    Mr.  Lawson's  specimens  were  ar- 
ranged— 1.  Plants  cultivated  for  their  farinaceous  seed,  together 
with  their  straw  or  haulm.    Complete  specimens  are  shown  in  the 
straw,  as  taken  from  the  field,  with  samples  of  the  seed,  with  the 
flour  manufactured  from  it.    In  this  division  were  shown  one  hun- 
di-ed  and  seventy-nine  sorts  of  Wheat,  forty-two  of  Barley,  fifty- 
three  of  Oats,  sixty-four  of  Peas,  twenty-five  of  Beans,  and  of 
other  plants  in  equal  numbers,  forming  in  variety  and  extent  such 
a  collection  as,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  elsewhere  seen.    2.  Plants 
cultivated  for  the  herbage  and  flower,  including  clovers,  the  vari-  ♦ 
ous  grasses,  with  samples  of  the  seeds  and  plants.    This  was  a ' 
very  interesting  and  useful  division.    The.  number  of  grasses  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain  is  very  great,  adapted  to  every  variety 
of  soil,  climate  and  use.    Mixtures  for  pasture,  for  the  fattening 
animal,  for  the  dairy^  for  sheep,  &c.,  are  given,  and  thus  the  vari- 
eties, best  adapted  to  each  purpose,  are  always  to  be  had,  mixed 
in  the  proper  proportions.    3.  Plants  cultivated  chiefly  for  their 
roots,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  &c.    Specimens  of 
the  bulbs,  dried  leaves  and  seeds,  with  very  fine  colored  preparations 
in  wax  were  given.    The  extent  to  which  the  cultivation  of  roots 
is  carried  in  Great  Britain  is  surprising.    Its  importance,  however, 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
That  it  has  been  one  of  the  many  improvements  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  Kingdom,  is  apparent, — ^and  that  attention  to  the  more 
general  introduction  of  a  like  system  in  this  country,  so  far  as  it 
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may  be  applicable,  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  in  improving 
our  soils,  in  affording  increased  facilities  for  fattening  animals, 
cannot,  I  think,  admit  of  a  serious  doubt.  4.  Plants  cultivated 
>  for  their  use  in  the  arts,  manufactures  and  various  economical  pur- 
poses, such  as  flax,  hemp,  &c.  5.  Plants  cultivated  for  mechanical 
purposes.  6.  Plants  cultivated  for  their  timber.  Specimens  of 
wood  were  given ;  the  dried  leaves ;  samples  of  the  seeds  and 
fruit  as  well  as  the  young  pl&nts,  as  grown  in  the  nursery.  The 
seed  of  the  plant  is  first  shown,  then  the  plant  itself  in  flower, 
dried  and  mounted ;  and  then  that  particular  portion  of  it,  as  root, 
leaves  or  flower,  in  which  its  useful  properties  are  innate.  Speci- 
mens illustrative  of  their  uses  are  also  exhibited,  as  worsted  dyed 
with  a  particular  plant ;  flax  in  its  various  stages,  linen,  &e.  All 
the  plants  grown  in  Scotland,  for  their  timber  are  shown,  first  the 
seed,  then  a  twig,  showing  leaf  and  blossom  of  the  tree,  while  the 
structure  of  the  timber  is  shown  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  sec- 
tions in  a  rough  and  polished  state.  The  eyientific  and  popular 
name  is  attached. 

Rape  Seed. — This  is  extensively  grown  in  Europe,  and  is  im- 
ported into  England ;  rape  seed  is  crushed,  and  the  rape  seed  oil 
cake  is  much  used  for  feeding  purposes,  being  nearly  equal  to  oil 
cake,  and  its  remedy  for  the  ravages  of  the  wire- worm  when  it  is 
used  upon  the  land  as  a  fertilizer,  which  is  destroyed  by  it,  renders 
it  very  useAil.  It  can  be  easily  and  profitably  raised,  yielding  as 
much  per  acre  as  wheat. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Messrs.  Lawsons,  accompanying  their 
exhibition,  a  synopsis  is  given  of  the  vegetable  productions  of 
Scotland,  in  which  the  nature,  properties,  relative  value,  and  use 
of  their  products  are  given.  The  Museum  of  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland,  prepared  and  Arranged  by  the  Messrs. 
Lawsons,  and  which  was  partially  represented  by  the  one  on  ex- 
hibition is  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  It  is  a  place 
where  all  classes  can  find  objects  of  instruction  and  amusement ; 
and  where  the  students  will  have  opportunities  of  acquiring  prac- 
tically a  knowledge  of  the  value  and  properties  of  the  productions 
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of  the  country.  It  was  in  view,  of  these  and  other  considerations 
which  might  be  named,  that  a  collection  for  a  museum  in  the 
agricultural  department  in  our  own  State  has  been  commenced, 
and  which  though  in  its  infancy,  is  one  of  no  little  interest,  and 
the  attention  which  it  receives  is  the  best  evidence  that  can  be 
given  of  its  appreciation  and  value. 

The  seedsmen  to  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
Messrs.  Gibbs,  of  Halfmoon-st.,  Picadilly,  London,  exhibited  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  samples  of  seeds.  In  this  collection  there 
was  one  of  the  best  assortment  of  grasses  for  pasture-land  that  was 
exhibited,  with  specimens  of  the  dried  grasses  accompanying  the 
seed.  In  the  United  States  department,  a  beautifully  arranged 
collection  of  upwards  of  300  varieties  of  indigenous  plants  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  arranged  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Chascj  of  Chatham, 
Columbia  county,  N.  T.,  was  shown,'  and  which  attracted,  as 
it  deserved,  much  attention,  and  was  specially  noticed  by  Her 
Majesty,  in  her  visit  to  the  United  States  Division. 

In  the  English  department  were  shown  some  very  choice  sam- 
ples of  wheat.  A  sample  of  Chidham  wheat,  grown  on  the  Royal 
farm,  shown  by  Prince  Albert,  weighing  66  J  lbs.  per  bush.,  was  re- 
markably fine.  The  heaviest  wheat,  shown,  was  a  variety  called 
"Lawrence's  Prolixus,"  crystal  white,  weighing  67^  lbs.  per  bushel. 
This  wheat  has  qualities  which  are  considered  to  render  it  highly 
deserving  of  cultivation.  The  root  is  adapted  to  draw  nourishment 
from  an  unusual  depth  in  the  soil,  it  produces  a  strong  straw,  and 
affords  a  prolific  yield.  There  were  several  samples  in  the  English 
department  of  white  wheat,  which  weighed  66  and  67  lbs.  per  bush. 
A  sample  of  wheat  was  shown  weighing  65  lbs.  1  oz.  per  bushel, 
and  the  produce  40  bushels  per  acre,  raised  by  the  application  of 
3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  Guano  per  acre,  upon  a  soil  that  had  formerly 
been  considered  worthless.  A  variety  of  wheat  called  "  Giant 
Straw  Wheat,"  which  liad  been  grown  for  several  years  by  the 
exhibitor,  is  stated  to  have  produced  60  bushels  per  acre,  on  an 
average.  Its  superiority  consists  in  the  length,  size  and  stiffness 
of  the  straw,  and  in  its  abundant  produce.    Col.  LeCouteur  of  the 
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Island  of  Jersey,  exhibited  a  very  choice  collection  of  specimens 
of  tlie  most  approved  varieties  of  wheat,  104  in  number,  which 
was  the  most  complete  series  of  valuable  wheats  in  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Hybridization. — ^There  were  exhibited  two  cases  of  wheat  in  the 
ear  and  straw,  showing  the  effects  of  hybridization.  In  some  in- 
stances there  was  an  entire  change  and  great  improvement  in  the 
grain.  This  process  is  the  only  one  by  which  we  can  permanently 
alter  the  character  of  <rultivated  plants.  The  process  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  exhibitor :  "The  hybridization  was  effected  by  remo- 
ving the  stamens  of  *  Piper's  thick  set'  Wheat,  a  red  variety  before 
they  had  reached  maturity,  by  opening  each  of  the  glumcs(the  husks 
or  chaff)  and  careflilly  picking  out  the  stamens  upon  the  point 
of  a  needle  ;  the  pistils  of  the  flower  beifeg  left  perfect,  were  a  few 
days  afterwards  fertilized  by  dusting  them  with  the  pollen  from 
stems  of  the  "  Hopeto^n''  variety  of  white  wheat,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  other;  this  produced  a  great  number  of  varieties, 
partaking  more  or  less  of  the  parent  stock,  and  from  these  the  few 
specimens  exhibited  were  selected. 

Wheat  was  exhibited  from  Russia,  France,  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Spain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  from  nearly  all  the 
countries  represented.  The  coUeciion  from  Russia  was  quite 
extensive,  and  some  samples  excelleiit.  The  straw  of  the  wheat 
generally  wais  remarkably  bright,  and  friee  li<)m  any  appearance  of 
disease.  The  rye  was  unusually  fine.  The  arrangement  of  the 
products  from  Russia  was  very  attractive,  and  displayed  as  much 
taste  as  any  portion  of  the  arrangements  in  this  class. 

Spain. — 'There  were  some  very  goad  samples  of  wheat  from 
Spain — and  the  exhibition  of  ^ralli  aMinaiT^e  was  quite  extensive. 
Spain  possesses  one  of  the  finest  climates,  arid  has  a  greater  range 
of  vegetable  productions  than  any  other  country  of  Europe — 
still  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  evidently  in  a  very  low  con- 
dition. The  production  of  wheat  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption at  home,  and  very  little  is  exported.    A  very  choice 
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collection  of  plants,  indigenous  to  the  conntrj,  consisting  of  105 
varieties,  were  shown. 

The  whole  exhibition  from  Spain,  taken  together,  was  so  limited 
in  extent,  that  it  could  not  but  lead  to  reflections  of  what  onoe 
^were  the  resources  of  Ae  country — and  should  prove  a  lesson  to 
others  to  avoid  the  course  whichprbved  so  disastrous  here.  ^<  When 
it  is  remembered  that  this  is  the  nation  that  once  ireceived  the 
untold  treasures  oi  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and 
Peru— sent  forth  the  mighty  Armada  to  conquer '£nglflind-*-and 
stood  among  the  first  upon  the  roll  of  nations — and  now  is  reok^- 
oned  among  the  least  of  the  nations — and  her  exhibition  certainly 
fails  not  to  convince  one  that  it  must  be  so ;  the  reflection  cannot 
liEUl  to  arise — ^why  is  this  so  1  The  abandonment  of  that  system 
of  industry,  which  developed,  not  only  the  energies  of  the  peopk 
but  also  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  led  to  the  ^Ltension  of  com- 
merce, and  increased,  continually,  the  wealth  of  the  Empire,  in 
every  direction,  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  present  position  of 
the  nation."  Well  will  it  be  for  others,  if  they  are  waltned  betimes 
and  avoid  the  rock  upon  which  the  vtospentj  of  Spain  was  so 
fiitally  wrecked. 

United  States. — ^The  exhibition  in  tnis  ciass  was  not  large,  and 
mostly  from  this  3tate ;  though,  in  point  of  excellence,  it  was  equal 
to  any  other. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  of  Westchester,  received  a  Prize  Medal  for  a 
very  superior  sample  of  Soule's  winter  wheat,  which  attracted 
much  attention,  and  nvas  highly  commended  by  the  Jurors.  Mr. 
Bell  exhibited  four  varieties  of  wheat,  viz :  S^riug  wheat,  Soule's, 
£ald  white  flint,  and  Mediterranean — the  latter  as  fine  a  sample 
of  red  wheat  as  was  shown — also,  Barley,  Oats,  Bye,  Buckwheat, 
Flax  seed,  Millet,  Clover,  Grass  seed  and  Indian  com..  His  collec- 
tion was  very  neatly  arranged  and  much  the  most  extensive,  from 
this  country,  and  was  highly  creditable  to  him  and  to  the  State. 
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There  was  a  small  sample  of  Soule's  wheat,  from  a  crop  of  634 
bushels  per  acre,  weighing  upwards  of  63  lbs.  per  bushel^  raised' 
by  Mr.  William  Uotchkiss,  Lewiston,  Niagara  county,  for  which 
an  honorable  mention  was  given.  *This  was  the  lai^est  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre,  shown  in  the  exhibition,  for  which  vouchers  were 
submitted  to  the  Jury.  This  extraordinary  crop  of  wheat  excited 
much  notice,  from  the  fact,  that  a  work  lately  published  on  this 
country,  in  England,  had  led  some  of  the  farmers  there  to  expect 
that  there  was  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  wheat 
growers  in  the  United  States  supplying  the  demands  of  the  English 
market. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Thompson  of  Setauket,  Suffolk  county,  L.  I.,  had 
a  very  choice  sample  of  golden  Australian  wheat,  weighing  up- 
wards of  63  lbs.  per  bushel — ^yield  48^  bushels  per  acre.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  raised  during  the  past  season,  of  this  same  variety, 
at  the  rate  of  54  bushels,  and  upwards,  per  acre. 

The  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  exhibited  thirty-five 
varieties  of  wheat,  raised  by  Greneral  Roswell  Harmon,  of  Wheat- 
land, Monroe  county,  in  one  season,  on  his  own  farm,  very  taste- 
fully arranged.    To  this  collection  a  Prize  Medal  was  awarded. 

A  distinguished  French  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  National 
Society  of  Agriculture  of  France,  Mr.  L.  Vilmorin,  who  was  present 
and  examined  it  with  much  care,  informed  me  that  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  varieties  in  the  collection  which  were  not 
known  in  England)  This  collection  was  presented  to  him,  and  in 
return  he  has  forwarded  to  the  Museum  of  State  Agricultural 
Society  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  wheat,  as  well  as  ottier 
grains  and  seeds,  which  will  be  distributed  for  trial,  from  some 
of  which,  it  is  hoped,  we  may  obtain  valuable  additions  to  our 
wheats  and  other  grain. 

The  wheat  from  the  United  States,  taken  together  was  equal  in 
quality  to  that  §hown  from  any  other  country ;  and  its  quality  for 
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There  were  from  Canada  West  very  fine  samples  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  exhibited.    The  wheat  was  very  superior. 

•  Samples  of  wheat  from  Tunis  had  that  ricy  look  peculiar  to  a 
warm  climate  and  the  barley  was  very  inferior,  indicative  of  the 
locality  where  grown, 

Australia. — One  of  the  finest  samples  of  wheat  on  exhibition 
was  raised  In  Australia,  called  the  Australian  wheat — it  is  a  white 
bearded  wheat,  very  large  berry,  weighing  upward  of  65  lbs.  per 
bushel,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  jurors  as  one  of  the  best  on 
Exhibition.  Prom  a  comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  Thompson's, 
from  this  State,  I  was  satisfied  it  was  the  same  variety.  Its  intro- 
duction in  this  State  came  from  a  few  grains  that  were  found  in 
the  P.  0.  at  Geneva,  probably  from  a  package  passing  through  the 
mail — which  were  cultivated  by  Mr.  Vedder,  formerly  of  Geneva. 
It  proves  a  very  valuable  wheat  for  Long  Island,  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent  In  Chester  couiity,  Pa.  with  success.  The  flour  is  not 
quite  equal  to  our  very  best  Genesee  wheats,  perhaps,  but  is  very 
good. 

From  Van  Dieman's  Land,  some  wheat  was  shown  of  very 
fine  quality,  and  similar  to  that  from  Australia. 

Barley  akd  Oats  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  not 
as  heavy  as  the  samples  shown  from  England  and  Scotland.  Were 
the  same  care  and  attention  given  to  the  selection  and  change  of 
seed  as  Is  practised  there,  my  impression  is  that  we  should  much 
nearer  approach  their  standard.  The  greatest  care  is  there  given 
to  the  selection  of  seed  and  to  a  change — ^from  the  high  to  the  low 
country — and  this,  if  n^lected  there,  will  be  seen  in  the  dimin- 
ished weight  of  the  grain. 
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Indian  Corn  was  exhibited  mainly  from  this  country,  Canada, 
Austria,  Africa,  and  British  Guinea.  The  maize  grown  in  British 
Guinea  commands  a  higher  price  in  the  English  market  than  that 
from  the  United  States,  though  the  supply  is  not  very  extenslye. 
Why  this  increased  price  is  obtained  I  did  not  learn,  but  presume  it 
is  owing  to  the  better  condition  in  which  it  reaches  the  Engli^ 
'  market.  A  few  samples  of  the  Forty  Days  maize,  raised  in  Eng- 
land was  shown ;  the  varieties  were  not  the  best ;  the  com,  how- 
ever, was  ripe.  Our  samples  wfere  generally  very  superior ;  and  it 
was  shown  in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  used  in  this  coon- 
try.  The  Atlantic  pock  Mills,  N.  T.,  had  a  very  extensive  assort- 
ment pf  various  preparations,  prepared  by  J.  B.  Stafford- s  Steam 
Drying  Apparatus.  And  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory  had  a  veiy 
superior  article  for  culinary  consumption,  of  great  richness  and 
delicacy,  and  extensively  in  use  in  this  country.  ^ 

Mr.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  of  Greenbush,  N.  T.,  exhibited  a  ease  of 
Indian  Corn,  which  contained  34  varieties,  veiy  tastefully  arxanged 
in  the  ear — surrounded. with  samples  of  the  stalk.  The  Tanons 
products  of  corn,  as  prepared  for  use,  were  shown  in  glass  jais, 
consisting  of  meal,  farina,  starch,  oil,  &c.,  and  a  description  of 
the  varieties,  methods  of  cultivation  fpd  preparation  tor  use  of  the 
meal,  &c.  This  case  attracted  much  notice,  and  was  examintd 
with  much  interest  by  Her  Migesty  and  the  Royal  party,  whei 
they  visited  the  American  Department.  A  Prize  Medal  ms 
awarded  to  Mr.  Kirtland. , 

The  Oswego. IJtarch  Fa<?tpiy  reccjived  an  Honorable  mention  fcr 
their  fecula  of  Qiaize,  which  was  subjected  to  trial  by  the  Jurors 
^nd  others,  and  pronounced  a  very  superior  article.  Heckers 
Farina  ,  N.  Y.,  also  .received  an  Honorable  Mention.  All  the  ar- 
ticles exhibited  by  this  firm  were  of  great  excellence,  and  received 
commendations.  Hotchkiss  &  Phelps,  of  Ontario  County,  presented 
some. very  fine  Kiln  dried  Indian  Meal. 

The  extensive  and  increasing  use  of  Indian  Meal,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain causes  a  large  demand  for  it,  and,  as  its  value  is  more  ^ftt- 
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ihe  agent  or  the  Atlantic  iX>ck  Mills,  nad  samples  oi  tne  bread 
made  from  their  best  meal,  dally,  on  exhibition,  fresh  fix)m  the 
bakers,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  bread  disappeared,  gave* 
unraistakeable  evidence  that  It  fonnd  fiivor  withlnaily,  who  before, 
probably,  were  ignoifant  of  its  use. 

Flour. — ^Flour  Was  exhibited  bjf  England,  France,  United  States, 
Austria,  Canada  and  SpMn.    There  were  14  exhibitors  from  the  TJ. 
S. ,  7  frorii  Autstria,  7  from  England,  5  ft^m  France,  &c.  The  quality ' 
of  much  of  the  flour  was  very  supei'ior.    Having  been  desired  to 
go  with  the  Jurors  on  their  examinations,  I  had  an  opportunity ' 
of  testing  the  various  samples  of  Flour  on  exhibition.    That  from 
the  United  States  was  almofirt  all  made  from  Qenesee  wheat,  and 
most  of  it  was  excielteiit,  showing  clearly  the  superior  character' 
of  our  wlieat,  as^  well  las*  tii^  fe^tcellency  of  our  mills.    Samples  of 
the  varieties,  from  wWch  our  best  flour  is  made,  were  on  exhibi- 
tion.   A  vtfty  superior  article  was  exhibited  from  'Phihc*e',  by' 
Mons.  Darblay,  who  has  extensive  mills  near  Paris.    This  flour 
was  called  "  Gruatli'^  flour,  and  was  considered  superior  to  any 
oil  ethtbitibn,   A  Council  Medal  wus  awarded  for  its  peculiar  modd  ' 
of  mantifitcttEre.'    The  method  of  manufhcture-,  I  ascertained  while  ' 
at  Paris,  having  met  Monis.  Darblay  there.    The  wheat  is  first 
passed  through' the  stones,  which  are  elevated  a  little,  so  as  merely 
to  loosen  the  hull,  it  is  then  passed  through  hand  sieves,  by 
wtiieh  process  the  iull  is  separated  from  the  berrf ,  and  the  grain 
is  then  floured;  the  head  of  the  bolt  is  taken  off,  producing  this 
extraordinaty  fine  flour,  which  is  used  mostly  for  pasti'y  and  bis- 
cuit, and  command*  in  the  tondon  market  10s.  sterling,  about 
$Qf.20  extra  per  sack,  niore  than  the  best  English  flour.    We  havd 
in  this  eoKntry  a  prtx^ss  invented  by  Mr.  Bentz,  of  Maryland,  by 
which  the  hull  isr  entirely'  removed  by  machinery,  and   flour' 
equal,  if  not  stiperto^  to  that  from  France,  is  produced. 

The  lurors  were  aided  in  their  awards  on  flour,  by'Brokerrf  from' 
Mark  Lane,  wh6  were  furnished  with  samples  of  the  various  lots  of 
flour,  without  a  knowlfedge  as  to  the  maker;  these  were  exaiWn^d''' 
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and  tested,  I  think  also  by  bakers,  and  on  their  repoit,  submitted 
to  the  Jurors,  the  decision  was  made  and  was  such  as  should 
be  satis&ctory.  Two  Medals  were  awarded  to  this  country,  one 
to  Hecker  &  Brother,  N.  T.,  the  other  to  Baymond  k  Schuyler, 
Westchester  Co.  The  flour  was  manufactured  firom  Genesee  wheat. 
The  other  exhibitors  from  this  State,  were  Atlantic  Dock  Mills, 
A.  Harmon,  C.  J.  Hill  k  Son,  M.  &  H.  J.  Leach,  J.  Lathrop,  H. 
Finch,  each  had  very  superior  samples.  The  effect  of  climate 
upon  the  properties  of  the  wheat,  whether  starch  or  gluten  pre- 
dominated, and  also  the  difference  in  that  respect,  in  the  varietiea 
of  wheat,  were  matters  of  obseiration  among  those  who  made  care- 
ful examination  of  the  flour  on  exhibition. 

In  this  class  the  exhibition  of  cured  Beef,  Hams,  Maple  Sugar, 
Rice,  Tobacco,  &c.,  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  this  coun- 
try, and  many  of  the  articles  were  of  a  very  superior  order. 
Prize  Medals  were  awarded  for  Hams  from  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati, one  parcel  being  the  celebrated  <^  Duffield"  Hams. 

Li  this  class  a  Council  Medal  was  awarded  to  Gail  Borden,  Jus., 
of  Texas,  for  his  Mhat  Biscuit,  an  invaluable  preparation.  It  was 
analyzed  by  Professor  Lyon  Playfiur,  and  its  preservative  qualities 
pronounced  perfect,  and  its  highly  nutritive  qualities  were  fully 
shown  by  the  analysis.  The  Jurors  marked  their  approbation  of 
it,  by  awarding  the  Council  Medal,  after  a  thorough  trial  by  them- 
selves, and  the  most  celebrated  caterers  for  London  palates,  it 
having  been  found  to  be,  in  all  respects,  what  its  inventor  claimed 
for  it.  Having  very  frequently  partak^i  of  it  prepared  as  soup,  I 
can  most  heartily  concur  in  the  award  which  was  given  to  it,  and 
in  the  approbation  which  it  received  as  an  article  of  food.  A 
preparation  like  this,  is  world-wide  in  its  influence,  and  entitled  to 
special  notice.  The  following  is  Mr.  Borden's  description  of  its 
preparation :  ^  The  meat  biscuit  contains,  in  a  concentrated  and 
portable  form,  all  the  nutriment  of  meat  combined  with  flour.  It 
is  easily  preserved  in  all  climates,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time 
without  change  or  deterioration.  It  is  not  liable  to  heating  or 
molding,  to  which  com  in  grain  or  flour  is  extremely  suligect,  in 
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long  voyages ;  nor  is  it  attacked  at  all  by  the  wevll  or  other  Insects. 
In  evidence  of  its  value,  as  an  article  o/  food,  it  is  used  by  the 
American  Army,  on  service  on  our  Southern  frontier.  The  nature 
of  the  discovery  consists  of  a  new  process  of  preserving  animal 
food,  by  obtaining,  in  a  concentrated  form,  all  its  nutritious  por- 
tions, and  by  combining  them  with  flour  or  vegetable  meal,  and 
by  drying  or  baking  the  mixture  in  an  oven,  in  the  form  of  a 
biscuit  or  cracker.  One  pound  of  this  preparation  contains  the 
nutriment  or  essence  ptjive  pounds  of  good  meat.'' 

PK£PAaATioM  OF  BuTTSR,  preservtd  fresh.  This  is  secured  by  b^ 
ing  packed  inau^ea/p  solution  of  T&rtaric  acid ;  the  butter  is  immersed 
in  it,  and  sealed  up  in  a  glass  or  other  vessel.  Sutter  prepared  in 
this  manner  in  October,  1860,  was  opened  in  the  Palace  in  July, 
entirely  fresh  and  sw^et.  It  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
butter  newly  made.  The  discovery  is  an  important  one,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  be  made  available  by  our  dairy-men,  who  are  preparing 
butter  for  Califomia  and  other  wann  climates,  as  well  as  for  resi* 
dents  in  our  laige  cities,  who  are  fond  ot  a  fresh  and  first  rata 
article. 

Solidified  Milk. — ^There  wefe  several  exhibitors  of  preserved 
milk,  but  the  one  which  to  me  seemed  to  be  best  adapted  to  tha 
purpose,  was  Fadeuther's  Patent,  London.  By  this  process  milk 
is  purified,  and  reduced  to  solid  fonn — so  that  one  pound  contains 
the  equivalent  of  four  (Quarts  of  the  most  pure  milk :  all  unwhole- 
some and  indigestible  matters  ate  abstracted,  leaving  only  the  pure 
and  nutritious  essence  of  new  milk,  from  the  cow.  If  not  exposed 
to  excessive  damp,  it  will  keep  for  several  years,  without  changing 
in  the  least.  On  ship  board,  and  for  medicinal  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, especially  for  invalids  or  persons  who  cannot  digest  milk 
in  its  gross  state,  it  is  invaluable.  It  is  easily  digestible,  and  highly 
and  admirably  adapted  as  food  for  infants.  The  preservation  of 
the  substance  in  question,  is  due  to  the  entire  expulsion,  by  evap- 
oration, of  the  watery  constituents  of  the  milk.  In  the  absence 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  putre&ctiVe  changes  cannot  proceed  $ 
after  being  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  rei«oduoed  in  the  form  of 
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milk,  the  solation  will  keep  perfectly  pure  for  several  days.  It 
has,  I  am  informed,  sinee  the  elose  of  the  exhibition,  been  intro- 
dnced  into  this  coontry,  and  it  proves  entirely  aa  valuable  in  its 
qualities,  as  claimed  for  it  by  the  inventor. 

PRCSEavED  Potatoes. — A  preparation  (torn  the  finest  potatoe,  coii- 
taining  all  the  flavor  and  wholesome  properties  of  the  vegetable  in 
its  best  state.  It  wiH  keep  in  any  climate  and  its  cooking  is  effected 
in  about  ten  minutes ;  proving  a  very  great  advantage  over  pota- 
toes in  bulk.  Its  valuable  qualities  are  certified  to  by  Prof.  Brande, 
Dr.  Ure  and  many  others,  and  the  testimony  of  numerous  ship 
owners  and  mastersof  vessels  who  have  used  it.  TMs  is  prepared 
in  London  and  is  patented  in  this  countiy.  Having  used  this  pre- 
paration I  am  satisfied  the  merits  of  the  preparation,  as  an  article 
of  food,  are  equal  to  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  articles  of  food  shown  from  the  Trebles,  in  considerable 
variety,  were  intnesting.  Spedmens  of  meals  from  tropical 
plants  were  shown.  That  from  the  plantain,  made  by  drying  in 
the  sun  and  tlien  reducing  it  to  powder,  was  superior  to  any  of 
the  other.  Millet,  which  is  used,  as  an  article  of  food,  very  ex- 
tensively in  tropical  climates,  was  exhibited  in  several  departments, 
but  that  from  Russia,  both  Black  and  Bed,  was  superior  to  any 
other.  S(Mne  ftoe  samples  of  ribe  were  exhibited.  The  Carolina 
rice  ttcm  this  country  was  awarded  a  Prize  Medal. 

Coffee. — Fine  samples  were  exhibited  from  several  countries. 
An  article  extensively  in  use  in  iSigland,  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  mixture  with 
coffee,  was  shown.  This  was  Chicory,  a  tap-rooted  plant  of  the  en* 
dive  family,  which  is  very  readily  grown,  the  root  of  which  when 
dried  is  roasted  and  ground  and  mixed  with  coffee.  From  its  me- 
dicinal qualities  it  is  considered  a  valuable  admixture,  as  it  counter- 
balances theastringent  effiectsof  the  oofiee ;  and  being  much  cheaper, 
it  finds  great  sale.  By  many,  the  coffee  thus  prepared  is  preferred 
to  the  pure  coffee.  It  is  on  sale  in  the  English  coffee  establish- 
ments) grotmd,  and  persons  usually  selected  one-third  chicory 
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two-thirds  coifee,  and  prepared  the  mixture  themselves.  It  doubt- 
less iSj  however,  often  sold  with  a  much  larger  per  centage  as  real 
cofTee.  It  is  nutritious  and  the  flavor  is  pleasant.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  April,  in  drills,  and  managed  very  much  like  a  crop  of 
carrotsj  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  entirely  clean.  It  is  gathered 
in  September,  the  roots  or  tubers  carefully  washed,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  either  by  hand  or  a  turnip  cutter,  placed  in  canvass  bags 
and  dried  upon  a  kiln,  and  then  disposed  of  to  merchants,  who 
prepare  them,  the  same  as  the  coffee  berry,  for  use.  The  leaves  of 
.the  plant  are  very  largely  used  for  dyeing ;  a  valuable  dye-stuff 
called  "PasteP  or  "Imitation  Woad,'Ms  mostly  prepared  from 
the  leaves ;  it  is  very  largely  used  by  wool  dyers,  and  is  valuable 
in  the  dye-vat  for  fastening  colors  in  cloth.  The  main  supply  for 
England  is  received  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  though  it  is  now 
cultivated  to  some  extent  in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  exhibition  of  Hops  from  England  was  very  extensive. 
The  Golden  hops  grown  in  Mid  Kent  was  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  soil  upon  which  this  variety  is. 
grown,  has  in  it  an  abundance  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  I  believe,  and 
this,  together  with  the  treatment  they  receive,  are  among  the 
reasons  given  for  their  superiority,  and  they  are  used  for  the  finest 
ales.  A  number  of  other  varieties  of  fine  flavor  and  appearance 
were  on  exhibition,  especially  the  Famham  hops.  The  hops 
grown  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are  not  considered  equal 
to  those  of  Great  Britain  for  the  use  of  Brewers,  whether  owing  to 
the  climate,  or  the  manner  of  culture  and  preparation,  I  cannot 
say,  though  probably  each  has  more  or  less  influence.  They  will 
not,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  Canadian  brewer,  whom  I  met  in  Lon- 
don, make  as  fine  ale,  as  the  best  English  hops.  He  having  used 
the  hops  grown  in  thi?  country  and  in  England,  seemed  a  compe- 
tent judge.  I  had  designed  to  have  visited  the  hop  districts  in 
Kent,  and  ascertained  the  particulars  of  their  manageipent,  and 
the  soils  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  fine  varieties,  and 
the  peculiar  process  and  preparation,  but  my  time  was  so  much  oc- 
cupied that  I  could  not  accomplish  it.  I  was  told,  however  ,  that  ^ 
porous  rocky  sub-soil,  covered  with  two  or  three  feet  of  good  veg- 
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etable  mold,  was  considered  the  best  soil  for  hops.  It  is  all  im- 
portant, to  secure  a  dry  sub-soil.  .  The  finest  hops  are  those  iirhich 
are  picked  when  they  are  of  alight  yellow  brown;  and  when 
great  care  is  used  as  to  the  quality  of  the  hops,  they  are  divided 
into  three  sorts,  the  green,  not  entirely  ripe,  the  light  yellow 
brown  in  their  prime,  and  the  dark  brown  which  are  past  their 
prime.  There  was  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  magnified  view  of 
the  formation  and  growth  of  the  hop  fungus,  from  its  earliest  t& 
its  latest  stage,  which  was  an  interesting  and  useful  study  for  those 
engaged  in  the  culture  of  hops. 

Oil  Cake  was  exhibited  to  some  extent.  That  from  the  United 
States  is  sold  in  England  to  a  large  amount,  used  chiefly  for  &tten- 
ing  animals,  from  two  to  four  pounds  being  broken  daily  with 
their  food.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  quality  of  that 
exhibited. 

There  was  a  good  collection  of  raw  materials,  and  produ^ 
shown  from  Greece,  evincing  an  improving  state  of  Agrlcultme. 
From  Egypt  there  was  a  very  good  exhibition  of  Rice,  Wheat,  In- 
dian Com,  Sarley,  Beans  and  Lentils. 

In  this  class.  Tobacco  was  exhibited  more  extensively  frwn 
this  country  than  any  other,  and  mostly  the  product  of  Yiivinia 
and  Maryland.  There  were  samples  from  Great  Britain,  Algeria, 
Belgium,  Russia,  Spain,  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey,  &c.  The  manufac- 
tured tobacco  from  this  country,  that  from  Richmond  especially,  wis 
adjudged  superior  to  any  other,  and  the  Prize  Medal  was  awarded. 
Segars  were  shown  of  very  extraordinary  excellence  from  several 
of  the  nations  exhibiting. 

Teas  fromThina  far  superior  to  anything  I  have  ever  witnessed, 
showing  one  thing  at  least,  that  the  great  m4Jority  of  what  is 
called  and  used  as  tea,  in  this  .country,  never  finds  a  place  in  the 
house  of  the  celestials.  The  difference  in  all  the  varieties  was  so 
apparent,  that  no  one  could  hesitate  for  a  moment,  in  believii^ 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  is  imported  into  this  countiy 
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and  Great  Britaixi^is  of  a  veiy  inferior  qualitj,  or  is  adulterated 
after  its  arrival.  The  edible  birds'  nestSi  of  which  we  have  often 
heard,  were  exhibitai  in  the  Chi^iese  department.  There  was 
one  exhibition  of  Tea  in  the  India  departsoient. 

SuoAB  was  on  exhibition  froni  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Spain, 
British  Guinea,  France,  Belgium,  &c.  There  were  many  very  fine 
s^imens  from  the  Sugar  Cane.  Beet  Sogar  was  also  exhibited 
quite  extensively  from  France,  Austria,  Russia,  ZoUverein)  Eng- 
land ;  and  no  less  than  two  Council  Medals,  and  ten  Prize  Medals, 
were  awarded  for  Beet  Sugar,  the  quality  equal  to  the  Cane  Si]^ar. 
Two  Council  Medals  were  awarded  to  France,  one  of  thun  for 
samples  of  beet  sugar  extracted  &om  molas0es,  which  was  ccmsid- 
ered  as  exhausted  by  the  ordinaiy  process.  The  other,  produced 
by  a  method,  the  iwult  of  which  is  to  save  valuable  substances 
previously  lost  in  &e  manu&cture,  and  consequently  to  reduce, 
materially,  the  price  of  the  sqgar  itself.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  production  of  qogar  fron^  the  beetroot  can  be  made  profit* 
able,  and  the  general  introduction  of  the  process  for  which  the 
Council  Medal  was  awarded,  will  enable  its  being  manufactured  in 
countries  where  the  cane  cannot  be  cultivated,  at  a  price  as  low  as 
the  cane  sug;ar  can  be  afforded.  Maple  Sugar  was  exhibited  from 
the  United  State8>  and  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  for  two  samples, 
one  from  Yermpnt  and  one  from  Canada.  A  very  superior  sample 
sent  by  the  New-York; State  Agricultural  Society,  unfortunately 
fell  into  hands,  shortly  after  the  exhibition  opened,  of  some  per- 
sons  who,  not  satisfied  with  tasting,  took  the  whole,  and  the  Jurors  • 
-were  not  permitted  the  privilege  of  passing  upon  it.  It  was  made 
In  Jefferson  County,  in  this  State,  and  was  superior,  in  my  opinion, 
to  any  other  pn  exhibition. 

'£.  B.  Difc,  from  this  State,  received  an  Honorable  Mention  for 
Flax,  Hemp,  and  other  products. 

Taking  the  exhibition  in  this  class  from  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  it  was  cert^nly  creditable  to  our  country,  althoi^  not  as 
largeas  it  should  have  been,  fully  to  develope  our  capabilitie$''— stiU 
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it  was  snfficient  in  quantity  and  varietj  t6  show  t6  those  in  attend- 
ance upon  this^  Great  Exhibition,  of  the  Art  and  Industry  of  the 
World,  that  the  new  continent  to  which  sueh  multitudes  of  the 
starving  of  the  Old  World  were  rushing,  had  b)read  enough  and  to 
spare,  and  that  from  her  fertile  vale^  and  hills  their  wants  not 
only  oould  be  supplied,  but  a  homt  could  befttrnished  for  them  all. 

Class  4.  Vegetable  And  aninuU  subs^hces^  chiefly  used  in 
manufaetares  or  as  implements  or  oratrments; 

This  was  at  vtsry  interesting  imd  important daisd.  Including  Ck>t- 
ton,  Heni|),  Flax,  Wool,  Silk,  fSirs,  Dyes,  Bye-Woods,  Starch, 
Crelatine,  &e.  The'  exhlbitoi^s  were  very  nnifaer6U8  and  from  al- 
most all  the  countries  represented  In  the  exhibition.  Raw  Cotton 
was  exhil>ited  largely  from  the  United  States ;  there  were  several 
exhibitors,  and  in  amaller  quantities,  from  Algeiik,' British  iSuinea, 
Russia,  Sduth  Abiba,  China,  Egypt,  India,  Portugal,  SJpain,  Trini- 
dad, St.  lielena,  We^m  Africa,  England,  &c.  There  was  a  v«y 
critical'  examination  made  of  thci  samj^tes  bh  eiMBHion,  and  the 
same  course  was  adopted  by  the  Tury  as'  in  the  exazhinatlon  of 
flour,  by  calling  in  cotton  brofcei*s  to  aid  the  Wror^  in  detetmin- 
ing  the  value  <rf  the  varicrus  saniples  oA  exhiliiti<iin/  It  niay  readily 
be  imagined  that  in  relation  to  the  cottons  exhibitSed,  tlhere  was 
much  interest  exctbed  among  the  Almeil^anS  and'  English,  as  to 
the  result  of  the  examindtionis.  A  strong  desire  was  evident,  in 
regard  to  the  samples  from  tlie  British  possesions.  The  result, 
however,  wns  mo»t  stttiafactoiy  to  dur  Cotton  growers.  Ten  of 
the  Prize  Medals  were  awarded  to  them^,  and  only  five  to  all  the 
others.  A  council  Medal  was  awarded  to  jofen  Mercer,  Accring- 
ton,  Eng.,  for  a  process  by  which  the  fiber  of '(!k)tt6n  is  modified 
by  caustic  alkali,  whereby  the  fibers  become  contracted  and 
fulled,  converting  thin  and  coarse  cloth  into  sti^rig  and  fine ;  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  greatly  inereased  and  imprbved  powers  of 
receiving  colors  in  printing  and  dyeing,  and  also  in  making  them 
more  permanent.  Hie  temples  exhibited  ftiUy  sustained  the  claims 
of  the  invention,  and  it6  great  value  to  the  mahufacturers  of  cot- 
ton goods,  as  well  as  to  the  consumers,  was  most  ol)vious,  and  it 
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will  doubtl€fS8  attract  attention  in  the  rig]|;it  dtreetian,  from  those 
present  andi^ho  were  prepared  "to  appreciate  its  importance. 

Wool.. — ^Xlpiere  were  some  verj  extraordinary  samples  exhibited. 
The  finest,  and  for  all  purposes  the.niost  valuable  of  the  fine  wools, 
probablj'were^rom  Afistri^n  Silesia,  ^e  tezture  and  style  of 
this  wool  was  ^ertiMnly- v-ery  {Superior,  and  had  all  those  qualities 
which,  to  a  pwi^iact^rpr,  /^re  ao  .verjimpprtant. 

There  was^butia.small  exhibition  from  the  United  States :  onlj 
aix  samples  on  exhi^i^UHi,  though  lour  others  appeared  upon  the 
catalogue,  bi^t  were  not  Si^nt,  they  were  of  a  charai^tor,  hoJFeyerj 
to  attract  attentiopya^. found  .xnuchfayor  iinth  the  Jurors  and 
examiners,  an4  ^our  prizes  were  ^aw^d^d  to  .^^erican  exhib- 
itors. I  was  with  the  Jury  in  their  examinations  in  this  depart- 
.ment,  and  was .  satisfied,  as  I  .bel|eyte  tl^  Jury  were^  that  next  to 
the  very  best  samples /rpm  SUe^i^  the  saoiple^  tfqxa  An^erica,  tp 
which  the  Prize  Medals  were  awarded?  were  equal  to  aiiy 
cff  the  fine  wools.  3^mpl^  i^ip  .the  #pck  of  J.  6.  Streea, 
Washington  Cfounty,  f^enn.,for^hi9h  a  l?x\zib  JVIedal  was  awarded? 
(which  by  mistake  were  entered  in  t^e  jqame  of  J.  ff.  Ewing^)  wece 
exceedingly  fiij^e,  and  sustained  the  reputation,  ,a^  a  wocJ  grower, 
which  has  long  since  b^en  awarded  hiin  in  the  Unit^  Statea. 

Ji  Council  Medal  was  awarded  .to  Jiop,  Lquis  Graux,  of  Trance^ 
for  a  fleece  of  Merino  wool  of  great  fineness  and  of  the  best  qual- 
ity for  <^mbing,  and  ppss^sing  increased  strength,  briUiancy  an4 
fineness  of  fiber.  He  is  desKxribed  as  the  originator  of  this  new 
and  valuable  quality,  of  wool.  It  w^  <5ertainly  a  very  superior 
eample  of  Merino  woolj  and  doubtless  entitled  to  the  encomiums 
passed  upon  it.  It  was  difieirent  from  the  wool  from  the  Ban> 
bouillet  sheep  and  superior  t;o  it  in  the  fineness  of  its  fiber— isample^ 
of  wool  from  the  establishment  at  Kambouillet  being*  shown  in 
connection  with  the  other  woolsfrom  France.  The  breed  of  sheep 
which  Mons.  Graux  has,  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this 
country,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  crossing  with  our  Merinos  and  Saxons. 
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Australia  liad  some  very  fine  samples  of  wool.  The  exhibitioii 
from  England  was  mainly  from  the  sheep  bred  for  their  mutton, 
and  of  great  variety — ^both  as  respects  the  length  of  the  wool,  and 
the  fineness  of  the  fiber.  A  few  samples  of  Merino  wool  were 
shown  from  England.  The  fleece  of  a  South-down  ewe,  which 
was  seven  years  old,  was  shown;  had  never  been  shorn;  the 
wool  25  inches  long ;  its  weight  36  lbs. ;  and  this  was  greater  than 
the  aggregate  length  and  weight  of  wool  taken  from  any  other 
sheep  in  the  same  flock  annually  shorn.  The  owner  stated  in  a  - 
notice  appended  to  the  fleece,  that  the  animal  suflTered  no  percepti- 
ble inconvenience  from  this  enormous  fleece,  during  the  wann 
months  of  the  season.  In  the  Magdeburg  department,  the  fleece 
of  a  one  year  old,  fine  wooled  sheep,  stuffed,  was  shown — illustra- 
ting, fully,  the  value  of  having  all  parts  of  the  body  well  covered 
with  good  wool,  of  uniform  quality,  a  property  so  desirable  to  be 
secured  by  the  breeder,  and  to  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  far  too 
little  attention  is  paid  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  others.  In 
this  specimen  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  where  wool  could  be  grown, 
but  it  was  covered,  and  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  wool  in  different  parts.  From  Spain  the  speci- 
mens were  not  equal  to  the  reputation  which  the  wools  of  that 
<)0untry  formerly  enjoyed.  The  reason,  so  &r  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, is,  that  for  several  years  past,  fliere  has  been  far  less  atten- 
tion given  to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  than  was  the  practice  at  th^ 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Austrian  Silesia  has  the 
best  flocks,  and  the  best  managed,  of  the  finest  wooled  sheep,  judg- 
ing from  the  wool  exhibited,  and  from  the  descriptions  given — and 
for  the  Merino  wool,  there  was  no  country  which  exhibited  any 
that  was  equal  to  that  of  Mons.  Graux,  from  his  flock  at  Ferm  de 
Hauchampy  Commune  de  Javin-Courf^  (Aisne.)  Pine  fleeces  of 
Merino  wool  were  exhibited  by  liVllliam  Blakeslee,  of  this  State, 
which  were  very  excellent  specimens  of  this  variety. 

Flax.— The  exhibition  in  this  department  was  of  a  most  inter- 
esting character.  The  quiestion  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing 
the  fiber  for  use,  is  exciting  very  great  attention,  not  only  in  Eu- 
rope but  in  this  country,  and  it  was  expected,  therefore,  that 
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everything  relating  to  the  subject  so  far  as  yet  developed,  would 
be  found  in  the  exhibition.  In  this  I  was  not  disappointed. 
The  show  of  flax,  in  all  its  istages,  as  prepared  by  the  different 
processes — ^the  various  cloths  manufactured — the  process  of  man- 
ufacturing, were  all  fully  exhibited.  There  are  three  methods  of 
preparing  the  fiber  of  the  flax,  which  are  attracting  muchattention 
at  present,  being  deviations  from  the  old  methods  which  have  long 
prevailed.  The^Ir*^  of  these,  and  which  as  yet  is  the  most  ap- 
proved in  Ireland,  is  what  is  called  Schenck's  system  of  steeping 
flax  straw  in  water,  heated  to  90  degrees — ^invented  by  Mr.  Schenck, 
an  American,  several  years  since.  By  this  process,  owing  to  the 
elevated  temperature  given  to  the  water,  the  fermentation  neces- 
sary for  the  separation  of  the  fiber  from  the  woody  matter  of  the 
flax  straw,  is  so  much  accelerated  that  the  operation  requires  only 
about  sixty  hours.  It  was  supposed  that  this  rapidity  of  process 
would  weaken  the  fiber — but  from  experiments  made  In  England 
and  upon  the  continent,  it  is  demonstrated  that  not  only  is  a  better 
description  of  flax  secured,  but  a  larger  produce  obtained  by  the 
use  of  hot  water,  than  is  possible  by  the  old,  slow  and  uncertain 
system  of  rotting.  There  are  ten  establishments  upon  this  princi- 
ple at  work  in  Ireland. 

A  second  method  proposes  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  flax  crop, 
without  resorting  to  steeping,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  transit  to  the 
most  advantageous  market,  by  passing  the  straw  under  a  common 
'^  breaker,'^  and  separating  the  fiber  by  any  of  the  usual  methods. 
It  is  stated,  as  prepared  in  this  way,  without  steeping,  the  fiber  is 
well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  various  coarse  articles,  such 
as  sail  cloth,  &c.,  and  that  by  the  diminution  in  bulk,  which  the 
straw  experiences,  it  could  be  employed  with  greater  facility  in 
steeping,  and  the  operation  requires  less  time,  as  the  water  would 
act  more  readily  upon  the  bruised  flax. 

On  trial,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  previous  partial  separa- 
tion of  the  woody  matter  of  the  straw,  instead  of  shortening  the 
steeping  process,  has  a  decidedly  opposite  effect.    The  necessary 
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fennentation,  from  the  removal  probably  of  the  organic  compouiid 
of  the  straw,  being  exceedinglj  imperfect. 

The  third  method  of  preparation,  which  is  now  exciting  very 
great  interest,  was  fully  illustrated  in  the  exhibition  by  the  inven- 
tor. Chevalier  Claussen. 

It  is  proposed  as  a  means,  not  only  of  &cilitating  the  separation 
of  the  flax  fiber  for  its  ordinary  uses,  but  it  is  strongly  claimed  for 
it,  that  it  is  capable  of  converting  it  into  a  form  in  which  its  char- 
acters are  completely  assimilated  to  cotton,  and  in  which  it  may  be 
spun,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the  common  cotton  spinning 
machinery,  and  that  it  will  enable  the  flax  grower  to  supply  with 
profit  the  raw  material,  for  the  use  of  manufacturers,  at  less  price 
than  foreign  cotton  can  be  imported.  It  is  also  claimed,  that  the 
raw  material  can  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  advantageously  mixed 
with  wool  for  the  production  of  cloth,  while  any  flax  refuse  can 
be  converted  into  an  excellent  article  for  the  manufacture  of  first 
class  paper  at  a  lower  price  than  white  xags  can  at  pre;sc;nt  be 
6btained. 

The  invention  is  thus  described  by  the  Chevalier : 
^<  The  principle  of  the  invention  by  which  flax  is  adapted  for 
spinning  upon  cotton,  wool  or  silk,  independent  of  flax  machinery, 
consists  in  destroying  the  cylindrical  or  tubular  character  of  the 
fiber  by  means  of  carbonic,  or  other  g^,  the  action  of  which  splits 
the  tubes  into  a  number  of  ribbon-like  filaments,  solid  in  charac- 
ter and  of  a  gravity  less  thap  cotton,  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
of  which  are  segnoents  of  circles,  (md  the  sides  of  which  are 
ragged  and  serrated.  In  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess, by  which  this  change  is  effected,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  ex- 
plain the  structure  of  the  flajt  plant :  The  stem  of  the  plant 
consists  of  three  parts:  the  "shove,"  or  wood,  the  pure  fiber  and  the 
gum,  resin  or  glutin0u3  matter  which  causes  the  fibers  to  adhere 
together.  In  the  preparation  of  the  plant  for  any  purpose  of  fine 
manufacture  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  separate  from  the  pure  fiber 
both  the  woody  part  and  the  glutinous  substances.    The  former 
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of  these 'ma7, be  removed  hj  mecbanieal  meanfl  almost  as  simple 
as  those  employed  in  the  thrashuig  of  wheat.  In  order^hOwevefi 
to  remove  the  glutinous  substance  from  the  fiber,  reconrse  must 
be  had  either  to  the  JbcmeoDitalJoa  produced  la  the  steepkig  process, 
or  to  some  other  chemieal  agent*  The  prese&t  sjdtemi  of  steeping, 
in  water,  whether  cold  or  hot,  is,  however,  ineflFectual  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  glutinous  substances  adhering  to  the  fibciis,  a  large 
pereentage  oC  "which  i^  iiisoluhle  ili:WAter»  The  £rst  prooess, 
therefore,  whieh  is* necessary  in!  the  preparation  of  the  flax  cotton- 
is  to  obtain  a  perfect  and  complete  disintegration  of  the  fibers  from 
each  other  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  substance  which  binds 
tbem  togetilier. 

This  is  effected  by  boiling  the  flax  for  about  tiuiee  koturs^  either 
in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  fieldyor  in  a  partially 
cleaned  condition,  in  water  containing  about  one-half  per  eeht^  of 
caustic  soda:  After  und)ergoidg  this  process,  the  flax  is  placed  in 
water,  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  proportions  of: 
acid  used  being  one  to  five  hundred  of  water.  Any  objection  urged 
against  the  employlnent  of  such  substances,  even  in  the  small  pro- 
portions above  stated,  are  at  om^  met  by  thd  fiict,  timt  the  soda 
present  in  the  straw,  after  the  first  process,  neutralizes  the  acid, 
and  forms  a  neutral  salt,  known  as  sulphate  of  soda.  This  process 
producing,  as  it  does,  a  complete  separation  of  the  integral  fibers 
ixom  each  other,  is  equally  adapted  £xp  the  prepai^tion  of  lon^ 
fiber  for  the  linen,  or  of  short  fiber  lor  otheif  branches  of  textile 
manufacture.  When  required  to  be  prepared  fbr  linen,  all  that  is 
necessitry  after  the  above  pro<)<es8,  i$  to  dry  and  scutch  it  in  the  of^ 
dinary  modes.  The  advantages  Which  this  niode  of  preparation 
possesses  over  any  other  mode  in  use,  are  statdd  in  the  official  re^ 
port  of  the  Proceedings  of  the"  Royal  AgricnK^iral  Society  of  Eng<< 
land,  to  be  the  following :       ' 

1st.  "  That  the  preparation  of  long  fiber  for  scutching  is  effected 
in  less  than  one  day,  and  is  always  uniform  in  strength,  and  entire- 
ly free  from  color,  much  jGieilitating  the  after'process  of  bleiaching^ 
either  in  yams  or  in  eloth.  :         i 

D.— 1852. 
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2d.  <<  That  it  can  also  be  bleached  in  the  straw  at  veiy  little  ad- 
ditional expense  of  time  or  money. 

3d.  <<  That  the  former  tedious  and  uncertain  modes  of  steeping 
are  superceded  by  one  perfectly  certain,  with  ordinary  care. 

4th.  <<That  in  consequence  of  a  more  complete  severance  of  the 
fibers  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the  bark  and  boon,  the  pro- 
cess of  scutching  is  effected  with  half  the  labor  usually  em- 
ployed.'* 

Complete,  however,  as  may  be  the  separation  by  this  mode  of 
treatment,  the  fibers  from  their  tubularttnd  cylindrical  character, 
are  still  adapted  only  fi>r  the  linen  or  present  flax  manufactures,- 
as  their  comparatively  harsh  and  elastic  character  unfits  them  for 
spinning  on  the'  ordinary  cotton  or  woolen  machinery.  At  this 
stage,  therefore  it  is,  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  invention 
is  brought  into  operation. 

The  flax,  either  before  or  after  undergoing  the  process  required 
hr  the  sevel*ance  of  the  fibers,  is  cut  by  a  suitable  machine  into 
the  required  lengths,  and  saturated  in  a  solution  of  sesqui-car- 
bonate  of  doda  (comiHon  soda,)  a  sufllclent  length  of  time  to  allow 
of  the  liquids  entering  into  and  permeating  by  capillary  attraction 
every  part  of  the  small  tubes.  When  sufficiently  saturated,  the 
fibers  are  taken  out,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  strength  of  about  one  part  to  two  hundred  parts  of 
waterl  The  action  of  the  acid  on  the  soda  contained  in  the  tube 
liberates  the  carbonic  gas  which  it  contains,  the  expansive  power  of 
which  causes  the  fibers  to  split,  and  produces  the  result  above  de- 
scribed. The  fiber  is  then  bleached  and  after  having  been  dried 
and  carded,  in  the  same  manner  as  cotton,  is  fit  for  being  spun  on 
the  ordinary  cotton  or  wool  machinery. 

From  this  description  of  the  process  and  the  promised  results, 
it  will  be  apparent  that'  this  is  a  discovery  of  very  great  interest, 
if  it  proves  successfiil.    It  has  undergone  various  trials  befi)re  the 
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fiojral  Agriealtnral  Society  of  England,  and  other  Associationfl, 
and  has  been  reported  upon  ftvorably,  and  is  underling  a  thor- 
ough trial  at  same  of  the  best  Flax  mills  in  Ireland,  reports  from 
which  will  be  looked  lor  with  great  interest. 

There  was  exhibited  in  the  Palace,  this  invention  in  operation, 
preparing  the  Flax  for  nse,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  &bric  man- 
n&etured  fitom  it,  and  from  the  appeaitoce  of  the  diffetent  varieties, 
so  far  as  the  complete  numufacttire  possessing  the  qualities  de- 
scribed, thf  success  appeared  complete.  As  to  the  question  of 
cost,  it  is  not  yet,  I  think,  decided,  that  the  ^uuiQ&ctured  article 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  cotton,  but  a  great  point  is  attained, 
if  the  flax-cotton  and  flax-wool  can  be  obtained  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Claussen.  Samples  of  flax  wete  ex- 
hibited, prepared  by  this  process,  designed  to  show  the  universal 
applicability  of  flax  fiber  to  the  purposes  of  textile  manufactures. 

The  first  samples  were  intended  to  show  the  various  processes 
iMorted  to  in  the  preparation  of  flax  into  a  material  capable  of 
being  spun  alone,  or  mixed  with  various  proportions  of  cotton  on 
any  ordinary  cotton  spinning .  machine.  The  samples  show :  1st 
The  flax  as  pulled,  cut  into  suitable  lengths  by  machinery.  2nd. 
As  it  appears  after  having  undergone  the  first  process  of  saturation 
in  a  solution  of  soda,  required  to  remove  the  glutinous  substance 
adhering  to  the  fibers.  3d.  The  fibers  as  seen  after  the  removal 
of  the  ^<  shove  "  or  woody  part  of  the  plant.  4th.  The  flax  trans- 
formed into  a  cotton-like  substance,  by  the  expansive  force  of  car^ 
bonic  acid  gas  produced  by  the  action  of  an  acid  upon  the  soda, 
taken  up  by  flie  fibers  in  the  previous  stage.  The  5th,  6th  and- 
7th  diow  the  same,  bleached,  dried,  carded  and  ready  for  spinning. 

There  were  also  shown  samples  of  mule  and  throstle  yam  of 
various  numbers,  some  of  which  are  composed  entirely  of  Flax, 
and  others  of  various  proportions  of  flax  and  cotton.  Both  of 
tiiese  descriptions  of  yam  were  exhibited,  bitched  and  dyed  in 
various  colors,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  flax,  prepared  upon 
this  process,  is  capable  of  receiving  the  same  opaque  dye  as  cottoDi* 
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and,  In  the  mixed  y^nis,  no  cUfli^reiKre  can  be  seen  iu  iKont  or 
color  or  of  shade  between  the  two  materials.  Samplied  of  grey  and 
bleaclied,  dyieil  ami  printed  clotli,  xVoveii  from  tlie  yams^pre^vired 
as  above,  were  also  exhibited.  This  description  of  yam  is  called 
«  Flax  cotton  yarn." 

Tlie  second  series  of  samples  consists  of  yarns  formed  of  various 
proportions  of  fldx  and  wool,  called  ^*  Flax  wool  yani,"  the  flax 
pi-epared  mainly,  as  for  spinning  on  cotton  machinery.  Those 
exhibited,  spun  on  ordinary  woolen  machinery.  Flam}el,  woolen 
cloths,  milled  and  dyed,  woven  fix>m  these  mixed  yarns  of 
various  colors  were  shown. 

The  third  series  contifins  samples  of  flax  prepared  for  spin- 
ning alone  or  comMned  with  short  silk  upon  the  ordinaiy 
silk  machine.  The  flax  so  prepared,  dyed  of  various  colors^ 
and  possessing,  unlike  the  samples  prepared  for  the  cotton  ma> 
chinery,  the  brilliancy  6f  color  which  is  peculiar  to  silk.  The 
ykms  forttied  6f  equal  or  other  portions  of  flax  and  sUk,  e^led 
*'Flax  silk  yams,"  were  shoAvn  dyed,  and  no  difierence  in  shade 
or  colc^r  is  perceptible  in  the  two  materials.  Silk  woven  from  tbe 
yarn  was  also  showA. 

In  the /ottr/A  series,  samples  illustrative  of  the  exhibitor's  mode 
«ri^i^I>aring  flax  for  spinning  upon  the  ordinary  flax  machinery, 
and  for  its  manufacture  into  linen  fkbrics. 

A'fiffh  lories  consists  of  various  samples  of  hemp,  jute  and  the 
rfbrous  substances  prepai-ed,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  above  ; 
and  samples  of  cloth,  woven  on  a  circular  loom  of  Chevalier  Clans- 
sen's,  showing  the  applicability  of  the  invention  to  articles  of 
Hosiery.  The  advantages  claimed  as  arising  fit)m  the  process, 
ilhwtrated  in  the  fourth  seriesj  for  pi-eparing  flax  for  the  linen 
manufacturers,  ai^e  its  simplicity,  rapidity,  certainty  and  cheapness, 
file  fii-st  three  samples  were  intended  to  show  the  applicability  of 
the  flax  fiber  for  textile  manufactures,  other  than  linen  or  cam- 
bHcs.    It  can  also  be  spun  alone,  on  cotton  machinery,  by  the  or- 
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dinaiy  ootAon  process.  It  hais  Io;ig  ba^  a  desideretnm  with  woolen 
manfactaters  ot  all  classes,  to  obtain  a  matei>ial  cbeap^  than.w<k]l| 
possessing  the  same  felting  oor  ^<  milling  ?'  properties.  Cotton  and 
CSiina  grass  have  not  this  property!  -The  flax  fiber  is  said  tot)6 
Stix)nger  than  twool,  and  to  miil  equally  :with  it  ^he  sample 
shown  was  milled  from  54  inches  wide  (as  it  fell  from  the  loom) 
to  28  its  present  width.  To  prove  its  felting  properties  fully,  hats 
have  been  made  from  the  fiber,  mixed  with  an  insignificant  por- 
tion of  rabbits'  hair.  The  Chevalier,  also  exhibited  a  Botary  mo^ 
chine  ifor  knitting,  &c.,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of 
machinery.  Samples  of  the  flax '  as  prepared  by  the  £bQve  prp4 
cess  are  placed  in  our  Agricultural  rooms. 

I  have  been  induced  to  give  thus  fully  the  description  fiihiished 
by*  Mens.-  Claiissen,  of  Ms  process  and  the  advantageis  claimed  Ibril^ 
believing  that  it  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  inventioxif 
exhibited,  calculated  to  benefit  and  advance  Ihe  industrial  interest 
of  our  country,  and  though  it  may  not  in  its  present  condHioBi^ 
be  egual  to  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  still  it  is  progress  in  the  right 
dli^ction,  and' I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  is  not  made 
available  by  the  ingenuity  of  our  e(>nntrymen  in  i9ome  form,  so  lo 
cheapen  tiie  production  of  flax  for  the  manuikcturer,  as  to  ^ve  k 
new  impulse  to  its  culture,  and  arrest  the  large  amount  of  mone^ 
now  annually  pdd  for  iSax  fabrics,  from  the  fiber  grown  on  a  foMign 
soii.  Ihe  imports  of  goods  manufactured  from 'flax  \h  the  U.  A 
l^om  ld44  to  1849,  amounts  to  nearly  six  millions  of  dollttre  ani- 
nually.  !rhe  table  of  the  exports  fifom  England,  Ibr  the  yeans 
1843, 4  and  5,  which  we  have  before  us,  shows  the  amount  to  be 
over  twelve  millions  annually.  Our  trade  being  mainly  from 
there.  Is  evidence  of  the  importance  at  least  of  our  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  sustaining  their  manufacture  of  £[ax.  Kimples  of  the 
«  flax  cotton  ^'  in  yarn,  and  fabrics  were  exhiMted  at  the  Annufd 
Tair  of  the  State  Society  at  Itochester,  Hn  Sep.  1851,  and  in  the 
minds  (^practical  men  who  gave  a  full  examination  to &e articles 
exhjfbited,  they  ftjlly  sustained  the  advantages  claimed  fat  them, 
in  the  remarks  we  have  above  given. 
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In  fhe  awards  made  by  the  Jiuj,  Chevalier  ClauBsea .  receiTcd 
anlj  a  Prize  Medal,  probably  on  the  ground  that  his  invention  is 
not  yet  so  thoroughly  demonstrated,  practically,  as  to  entitle  it  to 
a  Oonncil  Medal — ^though,  I  believe  many,  who  in  all  respects 
were  well  qualified  to  judge  on  the  matter,  differed  with  them  in 
(heir  opinion. 

The  Council  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Bel&st  Flax  Improve- 
ment for  ^  the  persevering  and  successful  efforts  to  improve  the 
Quality  of  the  fiber  of  flax."  The  specimens  of  flax  exhibited 
by  them  in  great  variety,  showed  most  clearly  the  importance  of 
the  improvements  they  had  effected,  which  were  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  them,  and  worthy  of  the  commendation  be- 
stowed upon  the  sodety.  It  would  be  well  for  our  State  to  make 
rfmilar  efforts  for  the  inqpiovement  of  the  various  crops  which  are 
grown  in  the  State  and  to  encourage  and  developethe  qualities  of 
others  vthich  mi|^t  be  productive  of  good  to  our  whole  industrial 
interests. 

The  countries  from  which  flax  was  exhibited,  were  England, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  United  States,  China,  France,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Van  Dieman's  Land  and  ZoUverein.  The  flax  from  the  various 
countries  firom  which  flax  is  imported  into  England,  was  arranged 
by  one  of  the  English  exhibitors,  in  connection  with  hemp,  illus- 
tratijig  very  satisfitctorily  the  qualities  of  flax  and  hemp  raised  in 
each.  An  arrangement  of  flax  was  also  made  showing  the  various 
methods  in  use  in  preparing  the  fibers. 

Silk. — ^The  most  brilliant  part  of  the  exhibition  was  the  silk 
department,  especially  that  of  manufactured  fabrics.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  French  mannftictuxerd  was  remarkably  rich  and  gorgeous. 
Those  from  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  Avignon  and  Nismes,  diowed  a 
very  large  variety,  from  the  simplest  poplins  to  the  most  gorgeous 
and  splendid  patterns,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  portion  of  the 
exhibition. 
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A  very  rich  display  was  made  in  liie  English  department 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  from  France.  There  were  between  ^igh^ 
and  ninety  English  exhibitors  of  silk  goods,  and  some  of  them 
had  the  most  attractive  arrangement  and  display  of  any  in  the 
exhibition.  The  <<  Silk  Trophy,"  which  was  arranged  in  the  main 
avenue  of  the  Palace,  composed  of  the  richest  Tissues,  Brocades, 
Silk  Damasks  and  Velvets,  arranged  around  glass  mirrors,  exdted 
great  attention  and  was  thronged  with  visitors  constantly.  From 
Spltalfield,  so  long  celebrated  in  the  manu&cture  of  silk  fabrics, 
some  peculiarly  rich  designs  w^re  displayed.  Tliere  were  exhibi- 
tions from  several  oth^r  countries. 

There  Was  a  very  extensive  exhibition  of  Woods  from  all  parts . 
<^  the  world.    Mr.  R.  L.  Fell,  of  this  St^te,  exhibited  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  forest  and  other  woods,  upwards  of  on« 
hundred  in  number,  grown  upon  his  own  farm  in  Ulster  countj^^ 
and  received  an  Honorable  Mention  for  his  exhibition,  and  hi9. 
collection,  we  believe,  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Boyal  Com- . 
missioners.    But  the  most  perfect  collection  of  American  woods, 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  English  department,  in  a  collection  of  woods 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  in 
number,  arranged  geographically,  accompanied  with  the  sclep- 
tiflc  and  local  name  of  each,  weight  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  uses 
of  each.    Probably  never  before  has  there  been  so  much  usefpl 
information  afforded  of  the  qualities  and  value  of  the  woods  of. 
the  world,  as  was  contained  in  this  i^Uection.    It  was  prepare^, 
by  a  Mr.  Sanders  of  Wandswoi'th,  England,  and  received  a  Prize; 
Medal,  to  which,  certainly,  he  was  most  justly  entitled.    It  was  a 
resort  for  ev/ery  ope  who  desired  to  become  familiar  with  the  produc- ; 
tions  of  the  world  not  only,  but  even  witli  those.  <rf  his  own  coun-> 
try ;  for  there  was  more  information  in  regard  to  the  woods  of 
America,  tlmn  can  be  found  by  those  whp  have  not  been  lavorpd. 
with  opportunities  of  travelling  through  the  dlfiei'ent  States  of 
our  Union  and  examining  ci-itically  fpr  themselves. 

In  this  class,  Oils  of  various  kinds  were  exhibited.  A  very, 
choice  sample  of  oil  of  peppermint  from  Messi-s^  U.  G.  &  L.  B.^ 
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Hbtchklss  of  Lyons,  In  this  State,  received  a  Prize  Medal.  Its 
quality  was  very  swpericar,  and  it  is  understood  that  orders  for  the 
entire  maniifactare  were  given  by  a  leading  house  in  London. 

*  StAacH.^-^There  was  a  very  extensive  exhibition  of  this  article, 
prepared  from  a  great  vaiiety  of  subtances — ^Wheat,  Rice,  Sago, 
I^tato,  Indian  Com,  &c.,  Among  the  samples,  there  was  exhibited 
ff om  tliis  State,  by  the  Oswego  IStarch  Factory,  manufactured  by  T. 
KlUgsfbtd  &  Sons,  a  very  fine  sample  which  attracted,  as  it  de- 
served, much  attention,  and  was  pronounced  by  the  Juiy  equal  to 
any  they  had  seen — and  it  was  awarded  a  Prise  Medal.  Inquiries 
were  made  by  several  dealers,  as  to  the  price  at  which  it  could 
be  afEbrcled  in  London^ — and  if  a  supply  can  be  furnished,  there  is 
nl  doubt  of  a  market  there  for  any  surplus  that  can  be  manufiu^ 
ftettu'ed.  This  establishment  has  been  in  operation  since  1849, 
add  Axrnishes  employment  for  about  100  persons.  The  amoimt 
of  torn  Md  Wheat  annually  converted  into  Starch  is  150,000 
bushels'.  :From  a  chemical  analysis,  this  8tar€h  is  found  to  be  aa 
a!r!ticle  6f  uncommon  purity,  as  will  appear  from  the  analyas 
made  ly  A.  A.  Hays,  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts. 

Hesiilt^  of  an  analytic  of  a  sample  of  Oswego  Siarch  : 
*^The  Sample  presented  prismatic  fragments  of  very  white  Starch 
(^anulles,  wliich,  when  magnified  presented  their  forms  and  exhib- 
it^ t'he  appearances  shown  by  Starch  from  grain.  1000  parts 
ahbrded,  of  matters  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  consisting  of  Dex- 
trine, GHuteh  and  Lime  Salts  1.20 ;  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Phosphate 
of  Lime  and  Irlagnesia  1  ^56 ;  or,  as  matter  apart  from  pure  Stairh, 
in  all,  2.76  in  1000  parts.  This  proportion  is  much  less  than 
commercial  Starch  affords  generally. 

From  the  result  here  stated,  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that  this 
is  an  article  of  uncomiiion  purity.  In  the  originate  proportion  (f 
moisture,  nearly  absolute  freedom  fix)m  other  vegetable  principle? 
and  earthly  matters,  it  agrees  with  the  finest  qualities,  wliile  i:^ 
vdiiteness  and  absence  of  organic  acids,  indicate  that  excellect 
materials  only  are  used  in  its  production." 
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Cofgate  &  Ca.,  N.T.,  whose  Stareh  has  long  bemi  celebrated  In  this 
country  for  its  purity/had  scaae  of  thetr  Starch  on  exhibition,  where 
its  reputation  was  fully  stistainod'}  and  a  Pi^ze  Medal  was  awarded. 

Class. $. — ByMackmesfor  direcii  uiBj  iriduding  CarHdges,  Md 
Railway  and\N€^ttl  Michanvtm. 

Machinery. — ^In'thi^  department)  as  was'to 'have  been  expected, 
Ae  English  display  a  far  'mojbe  extendve  assortment  than  all  the 
ether  nations.  The  exhibition  showa  what  perfection  has  been  at-' 
tained,  and  thebiuafy  of  flni^  and  arrangement,  i»tertainly  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Of  machine^,  of  teally  new  principles,  there  did  not 
app^  to  me  tq  be  much  in  the  English  department,  andohe  of  the 
English  writbrs^  in  speaiking  of  this  department'says :  ^>We  ccSuld  net 
See  any  maehine'ofuchrprtncipleorckmstractioh,  there a3^eJmp 
mtot^  bere  and  there,  rendering  th^  machines  moreperfect."  Ther^ 
was  mueh  however;  showing  the  grtet  progress  which-  has  been  made 
txr  thb  hist  flJty  jnBar8,tb^  bearsia  dost  important  part  4n' the  grekt 
propess  which  has  beenmsfdelnonr  world.  Iwtis  Informed  by  a 
very  skilfn]  meehanio  frdm  qnrSti^,  who  examined  the  macht^ 
nery  with  igreat  minuteness,  that  very  mtoy  of  the  mc^t  valuable^ 
impiroyements  were  taken  (torn  Amaican  inventions,  and  the  very 
machines  ^wi^e  nanied  i»  whieh  Ihey  were  i6  be  fotmd. 

A  wtiter  in  reviewing  What  Has  been  done,  says :  <^  Steam  natvl*^ 
gation  was  not  only  practically  unknown  at  the  cloto  of  the  last 
century,  but  in  England  was  held  to  be  visionary  by  Watts ;  now, 
hcn^everi,  thcrusaodi  of  st^ni  vessels  plough  the  o<j^an,  and  fill  the 
harbolrs  of  every  ;cbmnLei4ial  nlttk>n  of  importance,  and  pass  from 
oAe  continent  to  anbther^  wfthk  facility  and  certainty  that  brings 
America  and  Europe  within  almofat  a  tit'eek's  time  of  each  other. 

f  ^In  ndlways;  all  ithat:  wais  practically  known  at.  tike  beginning  of 
tibe:bentudry^:w'a^  a  fewn^de colliery trami  ^roads,rudeIy  constructed 
woqd  or  castiiron  ilaUs,  and  thiversed  by  ruder  Wagons,  drawn  by 
hporsea,  at  the.  rMe  of  three  br  four  niUed  p^r  hoQX  f  and  even  ui 
lat^iK)  18^,Geotge  Stephenson,  the  fatiierbfth^  looomotive,  stated 
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at  a  meeting  at  Leeds,  that  ^  he  h^>td  yet  ta  move  the  trains  at 
the  tate  of  10  nUles  an  hour;  and  Niehohis  Wood  in  the  fint  edi- 
tion of  his  ^  Treatise  on  Bailways/  published  about  the  same  time, 
speaks  of  the  notion  of  such  speed,  as  being  by  its  very  extrawt- 
ganctj  likely  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  railway  by  steam. 
Stephenson  lived  to  see  80  miles  an  hour  accomplished,  and  the 
whole  system  of  stage  coach  arrangements  superseded,  and  the  man- 
ulacturer  at  the  extreme  of  England,  enabled  to  proceed  to  the 
metropolis  in  the  n^oming,  transact  his  business  and  return  to  his 
home  the  same  evening.  If  progress  has  been  made  in  these  de- 
partments, so  also  have  surprising  changes  heem  effected  in  the 
manufacturing  branches."  TheJaquard  loom,  has  taken  the  placeof 
the  t>ld  hand-loom,  exhibiting  its  wonder  working  power ;  and  the 
power  loom  by  Bigelow,  for  weaving  Brussels  carpets,  has  from  our 
own  country  through  the  great  exhibition,  astonished  the  world  at 
the  accomplishment  of  what  before  was  deemed  inapinoachable  by 
the  aid  of  machlneiry ;  weaving  Brussels  carpets  by  the  power  loom. 
The  London  Morning  Chronicle  in  speaking  of  the  United  States 
department  said :  <<  This  department  has  again  received  an  impor- 
tant accession  of  strength,  in  the  shape  of  Brussels  carpets,  woven 
upon  power  looms.  Although  various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  adapt  the  power  loom  to  carpet  weaving  in  this  eountry,  there 
is  not  we  believe,  at  this  moment,'  atfy  machinery  perfected  for 
the  object;  our  American  brethren  have  gained  another  step  ahead 
of  us,  and  have  w<m  another  laurel',  on  this  well  contested  field  of 
Industrial  arts.'' 

The  printing  press  too,  throwing  off  15/)00  sheets  per  hour,  in- 
9tead  of  250,  as  formerly  the  extent  of  the  hand  press,  and  that  in 
England,  as  late  as  1814.  But  to  crown  all,  the  Electric  Tde- 
graph  brought  into  real  acting  life,  by  otur  own  Mdrse,  now  sends 
the  intelligence  from  island  to  continent,  as  well  as  across  continents, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  actually  annihilating  time— and 
this  all  exhibited  before  the  world  in  th^  great  exhibition.  These 
results  of  the  advancement  of  machinery  a^d  engineering  upon 
the  ocean  and  upon  the  latd,  are  truly  wonderful,  and  are  exert- 
ing an  influence  Upon  the  World's  progrete  6t  the  most  gratifying 
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eharaoter,  and  will,  with  the  diffusion  of  light  and  troth, nnder  the 
blessings  of  Heaven,  it  may  be  h(^>ed,  effect  the  regeneration  of 
our  world.  The  exhibition  attests  in  its  eterj  department  the  ad-^ 
vance  which  has  been  made. 

The  models  of  the  Steam  Engines,  afford  nearly  every  various 
fonn  of  the  Engine  which  has  been  found  useful  in  its  applicatioui 
to  Manu&ctures,  to  the  Steamer  and  Locomotive.  It  would  be 
gratifying  to  dwell  on  some  of  these — ^but  in  a  repbrt  as  limited  as 
this  must  of  necessity  be,  it  cannot  be  done  with  propriety.  An 
interestiiig  incident,  related  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  connected 
With  this  gfeat  worlc,  came  to  my  notice  since  I  left  England^ 
The  first  Engine  drhtvy  Mr.  Faxj  now  Sir  Charles  Fox^  the  acting 
and  main  contractor  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  who,4)y  his  energy 
and  skUl  has  so  greatly  distinguished  himself^-^ioa^  the  fij-st  person 
who  guided  the  engine  which  Stephenson  built,  and  aided  to  win 
the  pri^  which  Stephenson  received. '  His  energy  of  charactei^ 
thus  early  developed,  under  very  trying  circumstances,  shadowed 
forth  the  successful  and  distinguished  man  of  1851. 

Most  of  the  Steam  Engines,  on  exhibition,  were  f^m  England* 
A  large  number  of  oscillating  engines  were  exhibited,  in  operation^ 
These  were  very  compact,  occupied  but  little  space,  and  seemed  to 
perform  well.  They  are  used  on  board  many  of  their  steamers.  A 
Coundl  Medal  was  awarded  for  a  couple  of  Marine  Engines,  by 
Penn  &  Son,  of  Greenwich — and  a  Council  Medal  to  a  Belgian  for 
a  pair  of  vibrating  cylinder  engines,  in  connexion  with  otheir 
engines  and  boilers.  Two  Locomotive  Engines,  by  S.  R.  Crampton 
Eligland,  very  powerful  ones,  received  a  Council  Medal;  they 
were:  designed  for  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway.  The 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  engines  were  got  up,  was  a  subject 
of  observation  and  remark. 

The  United  States  did  not  exhibit  any  Marine  Engjnes-ra  draw- 
ing of  a  pair  of  Engines,  such  as  are  fitted  in  the  steamer  Pacific^ 
was  on  exhibition  and  attracted  much  notice.  Her  rapid  passages 
are  well  known,  and  regret  was  often  expressed  that  the  engine! 
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w^lte  not  peesrat.  Thbt  thej  would  hare  reflected  ctedit  vq^n  our 
bountry,  none  can  doabt.  Eiricson,  of  New-T4>rk,  exhMbbi 
Dunn's  Patent  Caloric  Engine — but  as  it  was  nxM;  inopelaticm,  no 
opinion  was  given  bj  the  Jurors.  The  invention  o6n6ifttB  in  pio^ 
ducing  motive  power  by  the  application  of  caloric  to  atmospheric 
air,  or  otber  pennanent  gases  or  fluids  susc^tible  of  considerable 
egq)an8ion  by  increase  of  temperaAnre ;  die  mode  of  applying  the 
caloric  being  sueh  that,  after  having  caused  the  expansion  or 
dilatation  which  produces  the  motive  power,  the  caloric  is  trans- 
l^rred  to  certain  metallic  substances,  and  again  re-transferred 
from  these  substances,  to  the  acting  medium  at  certain  intervals, 
or  at  each  successive  stroke  of  the  motive  engine ;  the  prindpal 
supply  of  caloric  being  thereby  rendered  independent  of  combus- 
tion of  consumption  of  ftiel.  Accordingly,  whilst  in  the  Steam 
Engine,  the  caloric  is  constantly  wasted  by  being  passed  into  the 
condenser,  or  by  being  carried  off  into  the  atmosphere^  in  the  Hdt 
proved  engine,  the  caloric  is  employed  over  md  over  again,  thus 
enabling  the  operator  to  dispense  with  the  raiployment  of  com- 
bustibles, excepting  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  heat  lost  bj 
the  expansion  of  the  acting  medium,  and  that  lost  by  radiation 
also,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  the  small  deficient  un- 
avoidable in  the  transfer  ot  the  caloric. 

A  working  model  of  this  engine  was  expected  at  the  exhibition^ 
lo  be  put  in  operation — ^but  it  did  not  arrive.  If  what  is  claimed 
for  it  shall  prove  to  be  correct,  it  will  be  a  great  advance  on  our 
present' engines.  Since  my  return  I  have  heard  (hat  the  en^ne 
intended  for  England  has  been  put  in  dperation,  in  New-York,  and 
that  its  success,  in  the  opinion  of  the  operators,  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  probably  thepublic  will  soofu  be  ia^ 
formed.   If  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  uiother  triumph  for  our  <^gineers. 

C.  Starr,  of  New-York,  exhibited  two  machines  for  book-bind- 
ing-^^me  for  backing,  the  other  for  fiiiishing  tii^  books.  The  ma- 
chines are  very  pbwerfbl,  a  single  stroke  effects  the  einbossing  of 
the  covers^  They  possess  great  advantages  over  machines  hereto- 
fore in  use  for  this  puipose.  ■  A  miniature  engine,  made  by  Master 
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Higguibotiiam,  of  Onddd,  in  this  State,  was  e^dubited,  and  wa^ 
highly  creditable  to  his  skill. 

:  In  this  elass  weira  exhibited  Fire  Engines  and  .^Juuhilato^s^  W^ 
Fire  Escapes,  to  convey  people  fromhouses  in  flajDpies---aiid  sjsteia^ 
of  fire  proof  constructions  to  preyent  th^  ravi^efi^  of  fiire.  Therf 
was  nothing  new  in  the  Fire  Engines  exhibj,te4s  of  special  iuir 
portance.  They  were  shown  of  all  sizes — ^a  cabinet  Fire  Engine, 
resembling  an  article  of  f virmture,  in  .appearance,  wafi  i^  fipf  in 
the  exhibiiion,  for  watoring  the  large  trees  eJddpsed  wUhJin  Hkp 
biLilding--*«iiimp]t>YedBpreiading  jet,  connected  with  the  branch 
pipe,  makes  it  i^pUcable  togarden  purposes.  The  jet|by  a  ^pl^ 
contriyanoe,  is  ^nead  out  into  a  sheet  of  water  ^  and  in  this.fon;ifi 
it  was  nsed  in  the  Palace,  throwing  a  stream  of  water  to  the  hxghr 
est  trees.  A  yerj  superior  engine,  from  Canada,  was  exhibit^ 
ed,  which,  on  trial,  with  the  I^ondon  Engines  proved^  as  wa^ 
claimed  for  it,  that  it  could  throw  water  nearly  one  tJMrd  higher. 

A  great  yariety  of  Fire  Escapes  were  shown — Phillips'  Fire 
Annihllator,  for  extinguishing  fires,  by  dischi^g^ig.  in(qqn^uat|ble 
gas  against  the  flame,  which  is  very  soon  extinguished,  was  show^ 
This  machine  was  tried  frequently  while  I  was  in  Epgland^  an4 
the  aucceto' which  attolded  its  operation,  on  prepared  buildinsp 
which  were  fired,  seemed  .to  securj^  the  confidence  of  the  public^ 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  satisfy. then>>  that  if  the  machine  wa,s.  at^  han4) 
when  a  fire  ^commented,  it  would  be  useful  in  extinguishing  U). 
It  was  not  pretended  that  it  could  be  brought  into  successful  use 
fjBi  a  great  confla^utlon,  but  that  in  the  early  stagies  of  a  fire,  withif 
enclosed  walls,  it  could  be  m$de  to  operate  with  sacces^. 

There  were  seyeral  models  for  making  houses  fireproof,  but  the 
most  important  improyement  in  this  respect  was  the  plan  of  build- 
ing with  hollow  bricks.  There  were  exhibitions  of  these  brick, 
in  both  the  English  and  French  departments.  Opposite  the  Crystal 
Palace  a  block  of  model  houses  was  erected  by  Prince  Albert,  a 
contribution  to  the  exhibition.  The  peculiarities  of  the  building, 
which  was  designed  for  four  &milies,  were  the  exclusiye  use  of 
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hollow  bricks  for  the  walls  and  partitions  and  the  entiie  absence 
of  timber  in  the  floors  and  roof,  which  were  formed  with  flat 
arches  of  hollow  brick- worlc,  which  was  secured  by  wrought  iro© 
rods  connected  with  cast  iron  springers  resting  on  the  extenial 
walls  and  binding  the  whole  structure  together.  The  building  ii 
thus  rendered  fire-proof  and  much  more  durable  than  if  built  id 
the  ordinary  manner. 

The  most  Important  advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  hot 
low  bricks,  are  dryness  and  warmth,  as  Veil  as  economy  of  con- 
struction. The  evils  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  moisture  by 
common  bricks  and  other  porous  materials  are  obviated  and  the 
battening  of  the  walls  is  unnecessary.  Hollow  brick  may  be  made 
with  any  good  tile  machine,  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinaiy  drain- 
ing pipes,  and  at  about  the  same  cost  in  proportion  to  the  clay 
used.  They  are  more  compressed,  require  less  drying,  andwitli 
much  less  f^el  are  better  burned  than  ordinary  bricks,  even  wlien 
waste  heat,  or  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  only,  is  used. 

The  saving  in  brickwork  eflected  by  the  use  of  the  patent  bri^ 
when  made  at  a  fldr  price,  will  be  from  twenty*flve  to  thirty  per 
cent,  on  their  cost,  witli  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  ee&t.  on 
the  quantity  of  mortar,  and  a  similar  having  on  the  labor,  wha 
'done  by  accustomed  workmen.  The  process  of  drying  is  muck 
more  rapid  than  in  common  brickwork,  and  the  smoothness  ci  tke 
internal  surface  of  walls  built  with  the  patent  bonded  brick  rai- 
ders plastering,  in  many  instances,  quite  unnecessary,  whereby  a 
further  saving  is  effected  not  only  in  the  first  cost,  but  also  in  tke 
subsequent  maintenance.  If  glazed  on  the  outer  fSaee,  as  may  ht 
done  with  many  clays,  a  superior  finished  surface  is  obtainalilc 
without  plaster. 
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The  annexed  elevation  and  section  show  a  wall  nine  inches 
thick ;  the  same  principle,  with  some  variation  in  the  form  of  the 
internal  bricks,  will  apply  to  any  thicltness  of  wall, 
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The  dimensions  of  the  bricks  being  unlimited,  a  size  has  been 
chosen  which,  with  the  omission  of  the  headers,  reduces,  by  about 
one-third,  the  number  of  joints,  and  greatly  improves  the  appear- 
ance of  the  work,  giving  it  more  boldness  of  effect  and  resemblance 
to  stone  than  that  of  ordinary  brickwork — twelve  inches  in  length, 
including  the  joints,  three  courses  rises  one  foot  in  height ;  a  size 
equally  convenient  for  the  workmen  in  the  manufacture,  and  the 
use  of  the  bricks — whilst  less  liable  to  damage  in  moving  than 
bricks  of  larger  size,  their  form  admits  of  ready  handling  and 
8to\^age  for  transport. 

Nine  patent  hollow  bricks  of  the  size  before  described  will  do 
as  much  falling  as  sixteen  ordinary  briclu,  whilst  the  weight  of 
the  former  bjat  little  coLceeds  that  of  the  latter,  an  important  con- 
sideration in  reference  to  carriage,  as  well  as  the  labour  in  usiiig. 

When  passing  through  the  mac'hine,  or  in  the  process  of  drying, 
any  number  may  be  readily  splayed  at  the  ends  for  gables,  or 
marked  for  closures,  and  broken  off  as  required  in  use  \  or  they 
may  be  perforated  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  If  nicked  with 
a  sharp-pointed  hammer,  they  will  break  off  at  any  desired  line ; 
and  the  angles  may  be  taken  off  with  a  trowel  as  readily  as  those 
of  a  common  brick. 

A  sufficient  proportion  of  good  facing  bricks  may  be  selected 
from  an  ordinary  burning,  and  in  laying  them,  a  much  better  bond 
will  be  obtained  than  is  usually  givei^  in  common  brickwork. 
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The  bricks  for  the  quoins  and  jambs  maj  be  made  either  solid 
or  perforated;  and  with  perpendicular  holes,  either  circular, 
square,  or  octagc^oal,  those  in  the  quoLns  m&y  b^  so  aia-aoged  as  to 
serve  for  ventilating  shafts.  Stone  will  be  found  equally  applica- 
ble for  the  quoins  and  jambs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  work  be 
thereby  improved. 

Illu^traiive  ixantple  of  Hollow  Brick  donstructiony  as  exhibited  m 
one  compartment  of  the  Model  Structure. 


I'lil    if(i   V.  ti/ifMtirid  iifl*  ffljifa'  . 
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The  above  section  is  also  illustrative  of  the  constraction  adop- 
ted in  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert's  Model  Houses.  The  span  of  the 
arches  being  increased  over  the  Living  Booms  to  10  fi^et  4  inches, 
with  a  proportionate  addition  to  their  rise.  The  external  springers 
are  of  cast  iron,  with  brick  cores,  connected  by  wrought  iron  tie  rods. 

The  French  hollow  brick,  which  were  made  in  the  Palace 
by  their  brick  machine,  constructed  after  the  plan,  somewhat  of 
the  tile  machines,  were  different  in  form  from  the  English.  They 
are  about  5  inches  bj  6,  with  square  holes  through  the  brick. 
They  are  much  stronger  than  the  English.  When  put  under 
pressure,  it  required  about  one-third  more  pressure  to  crush  the 
French  brick,  than  it  did  the  English.  The  expense  of  manufac- 
ture is  about  the  same.  It  is  said,  that  in  some  late  excavations 
in  England,  hollow  brick  have  been  found  among  the  Roman  re- 
mains in  good  preservation,  and  portions  of  wall  joined  together 
not  materially  different  from  those  of  the  present  day. 

From  the  observation  I  was  enabled  to  make  in  relation  to  this 
improvement,  it  seems  to  me  one  of  great  practical  importance, 
and  which  can  be  readily  introduced  into  this  country,  and  is  cer- 
tainly of  as  much  importance  to  us  as  to  any  other  nation.* 
• 

Compressed  Tree-nails  for  Railroads. — In  this  class,  Ransom 
and  May,  of  Ipswich,  England,  exhibited  patent  compressed  tree- 
Bails  and  wedges  for  railways,  for  which  a  Medal  was  awarded. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  improvement,  and  is  being  very  generally 
introduced  upon  the  Railroads  in  Europe,  more  than  2,000  miles 
being  laid  with  them,  and  would  doubtless  prove  equally  advanta- 
geous in  this  country.  A  railway  chair,  as  it  is  called,  in  which 
the  rafls  rest^  of  cast  iron,  of  from  20  to  40  lbs.  weight,  is  secured 

*NoTB. — Sinee  this  report  wu  prepared,  I  hare  been  Informed  that  arrangements  are  already 
making  for  the  tntrodnetion  of  hollow  briek  in  this  State.  Mt.  Joeeph  B.  Holmest  of  Fish- 
kill  Landings  who  waa  at  the  World*!  Fair  ai  the  representative  of  Dioks'  Anti  Frietlon  Presses^ 
mod  a  moet  intelligent  and  obeerving  meobanio,  has  einoe  hie  retvm,  in  ooonection  with  Mr. 
V'  B.  Taylor,  invented  machinery  for  the  mannfactare  of  hollow  briok  for  bnllding  parposei. 
I  am  rejoioed  at  this,  and  cannot  doubt  Mr.  Holmes'  snoeMs. 

E.— 1852. 
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ers  of  wood  by  compressed  tree-nails.  ^hese  latter  are  cylinders 
of  dry  oak,  compressed  by  forcing  them  into  iron  molds  with  a 
conical  orifice;  whilst  in  the  mold,  steam  heat  is  applied,  and  the 
whole  afterwards  allowed  to  cool ;  the  wood  is  afterwards  forced 
out,  and  is  then  a  cylinder  of  1  j  inch  drum  for  4^  inches  of  its 
length,  and  conical  for  1  ^  inches  more.  These  tree-nails  or  pins 
are  used  for  nailing  the  chairs  to  the  sleepers;  and  as  they  swell 
with  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  they  form  a  tight  but  slightly  elas- 
tic fastening ;  and  railways  thus  fastened  are  smoother  than  those 
in  which  metal  festenings  are  used. 

The  Great  Hydraulic  or  Brittania  Press,  part  of  the  great  hy- 
draulic apparatus  with  which  the  Brittania  bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits  was  elevated,  was  on  exhibition^ — ^said  to  be  the  most  pow- 
erAil  ever  constructed.  The  greatest  weight  lifted  by  the  press  at 
the  bridge,  was  1,144  tons — ^the  quantity  of  water  used  for  each  six 
feet  lift,  81  ^  gallons.  The  Engineer,  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  in  his  work 
on  the  Brittania  and  Conway  Bridges,  says,  that  <<  the  pressure  at 
three  tons  per  circular  inch  equals  3,819  tons  per  square  inch, 
which  would  raise  a  column  of  water  5.41  miles  in  height:  this 
pressure  would,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  throw  a  column  of  water 
over  the  highest  mountains  on  the  globe."        # 

A  Centriftigal  Pump,  called  Appold^s,  was  awarded  a  Council 
IfedaL  It  was  of  great  simplicity,  and  performed  its  work  with  a 
rapidity  and  power  that  was  astonishing. 

The  principle  is  thus  illustrated : 

<<  By  means  of  a  little  wheel  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  inches 
in  width,  with  twisted  apertures,  radiating  from  an  open  central 
space,  there  was  made  to  rise  to  the  roof  of  the  department  where 
the  pump  was  in  operation,  a  mass  of  water,  which  produced  a 
broad  and  continuous  waterfall,  sufficient  to  turn  a  powerful  wa- 
ter wheel.  The  wheel  was  dri?en  by  an  oscillating' engine  of  the 
requisite  power  to  produce  the  rapid  revolution  in  the  little  wheel 
which  did  the  work.     The  wheel  itself  contained  one  single  gallon 


^ 
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than  1,800  galloiis  in  the  course  of  that  time,  so  that  it  ZDu&t  have 
been  filled  and  emptied  about  three  times  in  the  course  of  every  re- 
volution. In  fact,  the  disc  once  under  water /when  it  worked,  maj 
be  said  to  carry  the  water  through  its  apertures,  in  continued 
streams  or  threads,  or  more  properly,  caUts  of  water,  forced  out 
at  several  spaces  by  the  centrifugal  power  of  it3  rapid  rotation*. 
The  main  use  of  this  invention  was  for  the  purpose  of  draining, 
fen  or  marshy  land,  for  which  it  must  prove  of  great  value. 
J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  of  New-York,  exhibited  his  Centrifligal  pun^p, 
which  he  claimed  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Appold's.  His 
pump  was  received  with  great  favor  by  pnustical  men,  and  Mr. 
Owynne  has  commenced  their  manuibclure  in  England,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  Its  great  simplicity  as  well  as  its  power^ 
certainly  gave  eviden^ce  of  its  acknowledged  woirth.  In  cases  of 
fire,  a  piunp  on  Mr.  Gwynne's  plan,  ytiHi  a  discharge  pipe  of  9 
inches  in  diameter,  will  throw  4,000  gallons  per  minute,  and  with 
a  piston  of  48  inches  diameter,  (the  pump  making  400  revolutions, 
per  minute,)  the  water  could  be  raised  from  mines  to  a  height  of 
120  feet.  In  mi;ning  districts,  when  water  is  required  to  be  ele- 
vated to  large  heights,  this  pump  promises  many  advantages  over 
any  we  have  seen. 

CAa&iA6B8.*-In  «o^neiltion  with  this  claas  asub-jury  had  charge 
of  the  carriages.  Thece  was  a  very  extrusive  exhibition  of  theae. 
Crom  various  countries,  il^trating  the  styles  which  pertain  to. 
each.  There  w^^re  several  on  exhibition  from  the  United  States, 
which  were  much  lighter  in  tiieir  oonstructioQ  than  those  from 
other  countries,  especially  those  from  England*  A  Prize  Medal 
was  awarded  for  a  slide  top  buggy,  and  for  a  sporting  wagon. 
Taking  tiie  whole  lexhihUion  in'tiiissub-divisiPB  jtogether,  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  the  most  attl-aetive,  nor  showing  the  progresB 
which  really  has  been  made. 

Sleighs  were  exhibited  from  Russia,  Canada,  United  States,  j:c., 
in  considerable  variety,  and  attracted  much  notice  from  visitors, 
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bat  do  not  appear  to  have  leeeiyed  awaids  firom  tbe  Jutors.  A 
veiy  neat  and  highly  finished  pony  sleigh^  was  sent  from  this  city 
by  James  Goold  &  Co.,  which  was  much  admired. 

Class  6.  Manufacturing  Machines  and  Tools. — This  departm^it 
was  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  any  portion  of  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  Palace,  and  a  very  laige  number  of  Council  Med- 
als were  awarded — ^the  number  being  twenty-two,  one  of  which 
to  the  United  Stated  for  Dick^s  Jtuti-friction  Pressesy  manu&ctuied 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  £.  Holmes,  of  Fishkill  Landing, 
Dutchess  County. 

The  anti-friction  presses  are  modifications  of  a  highly  ingenious 
arrangement  of  cams  and  leyers,  by  which  any  d^ree  of  purchase 
may  be  obtained,  with  comparatiyely,  the  absence  of  friction.  The 
principal  peculiarity  is  the  employment  of  pairs  of  eccentrics  or 
cams,  which,  on  being  made  to  perform  a  part  of  a  reyolation,  in- 
crease the  distance  between  the  centers,and  exert  an  effort  in  doing 
80,  dependent  on  the  degree  of  difference  between  the  curve  of  the 
cam  and  a  true  circle,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  radius.  An  advantage  belonging  to  this  description  of  machine 
is,  that  by  modifying  the  curvature  of  the  cams,  the  leverage  can  be 
regulated  to  suit  the  work  to  which  the  instrument  is  applied.  Thus 
in  compressing  cotton,  hay,  tobacco,  or  any  other  kind  of  goods,  an 
increasing  leven^e  is  requisite,  so  that  the  power  increases  with 
the  resistance.  This,  the  hydraulic  press  cannot  do,  and  this  ma- 
chine has  great  advantages  in  this  respect.  It  is  much  cheaper, 
lighter,  and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  the  hydraulic  press, 
and  works  with  the  minimum  of  friction,  and  therefore  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  available  power. 

The  presses  of  various  sizes  and  for  dillkrent  purposes  exhibited, 
excited  no  little  interest  among  scientific  and  practical  machinists, 
and  the  universal  tribute  to  its  importance,  was  given  by  the 
unanimous  award  of  the  Council  Medal  by  a  Jury  composed  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  from  various  countries.  The  right  to 
use  it,  a  patent  having  been  obtained  in  England— ^was  disposed 
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of  ia  London,  for  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  This  improvement 
reflects  great  credit  on  our  country — and  whatever  differences 
existed  as  to  other  articles,  as  to  the  anti-friction  presses,  there  was 
but  one  opinion,  among  men  competent  to  judge,  of  their  great 
superiority. 

The  following  flattering  testimonial  to  the  value  and  superiorilgr 
of  one  of  Mr.  Dicks'  Presses,  over  any  in  use  in  England  Sot  bUnd 
stamping  book  cases,  was  given  during  the  exhibition  by  one  ot 
the  leading  houses  in  the  trade  in  London : 

Shoe  Lane,  London,  August  18, 1851. 
"  Dear  Sir — ^We  have  now  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  work- 
ing of  your  press  at  the  Exhibition,  to  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of 
its  merits  for  blind  stamping  book  covers,  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  it  is  vastly  superior  to  any  machine  for  that 
purpose  now  in  use  in  London.  We  consider  that  it  supplies  a 
want  which  we  have  felt  for  some  time,  no  improvement  having 
been  made  in  the  machinery  in  use  in  London,  for  the  last  twenip 
yearsf  which  is  now  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  trade. 

We  have  been  working  a  large  die  in  the  Exhibition,  with  your 
machine,  and  have  taken  impressions  at  the  rate  of  20  per  minute^ 
or  1,200  per  hour.  Our  own  press  will  enable  us  to  take  only 
ftve  impressions  per  minute,  or  300  per  hour ;  and  to  obtain  this 
we  require  three  powerful  men,  two  to  work,  and  the  other  as  a 
relay  to  relieve  the  other  two,  every  half  hour  or  so.  Your  press 
being  worked  by  steam  power,  we  cannot  draw  a  comparison 
between  them  as  to  the  labor  required,  but  our  opinion  is,  that  ir 
your  press  was  worked  by  hand,  a  man  and  boy  would  do  more 
work  than  three  men  could  do  at  our  own  press. 

We  remain,  sir,  yours  truthfully, 

LEIGHTON  &  HODGES  » 
J.  £.  HouiEs,  Esq. 

The  Xacqoard  loom,  invented  by  Barlow  of  London,  for  the  ex* 
peditious  weaving  of  figured  goods,  receiyed  a  CouncU  Medal. 
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of  inrentive  power— and  is  only  excelled,  probably,  by  the  Brus- 
sels carpet  loom  of  our  own  countryman,  Bigelow. 

Hibbert^  Piatt  &  Sons,  in  the  English  department,  exhibited  a 
complete  series  of  machines  employed  in  the  cleaning,  preparation 
and  spinning  of  cotton,  showing  the  whole  process  to  the.  weaving 
inclusiye.    A  Council  Medal  was  awarded. 

The  cotton  machinery  in  operation  was  a  very  interesting  fea- 
ture in  the  Exhibition ;  and  everything  that  relates  to  the  advance 
made  in  this  branch  of  industry  cannot  be  otherwise  than  interest- 
ing to  our  country.  It  is  the  great  and  important  manufacturing 
Interest,  which  in  connection  with  the  other  branches  of  manufac- 
tures, has  given  to  England  much  of  her  importance  and  wealth. 
It  iR  Important  to  the  United  States,  not  only  as  regards  our  own 
manuftctuies,  but  also  the  supply  which  we  are  able  to  furnish  to 
England  in  the  shape  of  raw  material,  in  1849-50,  the  exports 
were  $71,948,616 — of  which  England  .'^received  |46,876,098— and 
for  the  year  1851  the  exports  have  beefn  about  $112,000,000 — ^and 
probably  a  proportionate'  amount  to  England.  A  brief  account, 
tiierefore,  of  the  progress  of  this  btttnch  of  industry,  as  illustrated 
in  the  exhibition,  it  is  conceived,  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

The  description  of  this  machineiy,'f«  given  by  an  English  wri- 
ter, is  interesting  from  its  history,  presenting  a  most  strange  scries 
f>f  struggles,  vieisrfludes  and  successTul  results.  In  tracing  its 
history,  however,  it  is  unpleasant  to  find  those  who  gave  birth  to 
the  first  ideas  of  improvement,  those  who  have  real  claims  to 
originality  of  invention,  deserted  and  ruined  in  consequence — 
whilst  others,  taking  tt|)  the  same  ideas,  with  means  at  command, 
carry  them  to  J)erfection  and  secure  fortunes.  But  this  has  been 
ever  thus,  iti  every  period  of  the  history  of  the  inventive  portion 
of  the  world.  As  late  as  1760,  the  machines  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  in  England,  were  as  simple  as  those  used  in  India, 
of  whJch  spieclmens  were  seen  in  the  exhibition.  In  1738,  the 
fly  shi&ttle  was  cotitrived,  which  dmply  consisted  in  the  weaver 
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seuding  the  shuttle  backward  and  forward  through  the  warp  by 
means  of  strings  in  each  hand.  This  was  a  great  improvement, 
because,  one  man  could  weave  cloth  of  such  width,  that  previ- 
ously required  two  persons.  But  this  was  not  applied  to  cotton 
generally  until  1760,  having  been  first  used  in  the  woolen  manu- 
factures. Spinning  by  machinery,  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  John  Wyatt,  for  which  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  1738.  Yet, 
Sir  R.  Arkwright,  perfected  the  machine  and  took  out  a  patent 
for  ]iis  spinning  machine  in  1769.  In  1770,  the  spinning  Jenny 
was  patented  by  Hargreaves.  It  is  said,  he  obtained  the  idea 
from  seeing  a  one  thread  machine  overturned  upon  the  floor,  when 
both  wheel  and  spindle  continued  to  revolve.  This  threw  the  ^ 
spindle  from  a  horizontal  to  an  upright  position.  He  concluded 
that  a  number  of  threads  might  be  spun  at  once,  by  having  a  num- 
ber of  spindles  placed  side  by  side  in  an  upright  position.  The 
Jenny  was  then  invented  by  which  the  roving,  which  is  a  loosely 
twisted  thread,  about  the  thickness  of  the  wick  of  a  candle  is 
drawn  out,  and  spun  into  fine  yam.  In  carding,  the  greatest  im- 
provenfcMits  were  perfected  by  Mr.  Knight,  in  1775 

In  1776  tiie  mole  was  invented  by  Samuel  Crampton,  but  was 
not  generally  known  until  about  1785,  and  it  wass(»netime  before 
it  was  brought  to  perfection.  The  most  successful  self-acting 
machine  in  England  was  invented  by  Mr.  Boberts  of  Manchester, 
in  1825. 

An  immense  impulse  was  given  to  the  cotton  manufacture  by 
the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine  by  Solton  and  ^V^att.  Their 
first  engine  was  applied  to  a  cotton  mill  in  1785. 

The  cotton  machinery  in  the  exhibition  shows  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  3  the  principle  is  not  materially  different,  but  the 
cotton  undergoes  a  greater  number  of  operations,  so  that  the  fibers 
may  be  in  a  better  condition  to  undergo  a  more  perfect  process  of 
spinning,  but  the  machines  are  substantially  the  same  except 
having  kept  jpace  with  the  improvement  of  mechanism,  rendering 
the  machines  more  perfect.    From  what  I  have  seen  of  our  cot- 
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ton  machinery  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  in  every  respect  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  shown  in  the  exhibition. 

Woolen  Macbikery  and  Silk  Machinery  was  exhibited  in  oper- 
ation, most  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  work 
required. 

Coining  P&esses.^-A  very  ingenious  coining  press,  acting  by  an 
eccentric,  which  coined  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  pieces 
per  minute,  completing  the  coin  and  milling  the  edge  in  letters  at 
one  motion,  was  exhibited  from  Cologne,  Germany,  and  received 
a  Council  Medal.  In  the  English  department  one  was  shown 
which  also  received  a  Council  Medal,  but  that  only  gave  the  im- 
pression on  the  face  of  the  coin.  It  was,  however,  an  improve- 
ment upon  former  presses,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  German 
press  would  doubtless  have  been  considered  the  most  perfect  of 
its  kind. 

In  this  class,  prize  medals  were  awarded  to  the  United  States  ex- 
hibitors, Lerow&  Blodget,  for  their  Rotary  Sewing  Machine;  C.  Starr, 
New- York,  for  his  Book  Binding  Machine ;  to  Woodbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  his  Planing  Machine ;  to  Earl  &  Co.,  for  Card  Cloth- 
ing ;  Eastman's  Stone  Cutting  Machines ;  Lowell  Machine  Shop, 
for  a  self  acting  Lathe  and  Power  Loom ;  Hayden,  for  a  Draining 
Regulator  for  cotton. 
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Fig.   1. 


rig.  1  is  a  perspective  view,  and  fig.  2  is  a  plan  view  of  the 
shuttle  race :  the  same  letters  refer  to  like  parts. 

This  machine  is  represented  as  driven  by  a  band  fix)m  a  line  of 
shafting.  A  is  the  bed-plate  of  the  machine ;  B  B  are  the  posts ; 
C  G  is  a  feed  ring  with  fine  teeth  on  it,  to  feed  the  clofh,  to  be 
sewn  into  the  needle.  This  ring  has  not  a  horizontal  motion,  like 
the  old  machine,  but  is  vertical,  and  much  more  convenient.  It 
is  moved  round  by  a  ratchet,  F,  which  has  a  spring,  6,  attached 
to  it.  This  ratchet  catches  into  teeth  on  the  back  part  of  said 
ring  C,  and  is  operated  by  the  revolving  cam  pulley  driven  by  tha 
band.    This  ratchet  moves  the  ring  so  as  to  move  the  cloth  forward 
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every  stitcli  length  exactly.  D  is  a  vertical  spindle  moved  by  the 
band  passing  round  the  pulley  below.  This  spindle  drives  the  shut- 
tle and  operates  the  needle.  On  its  top  under  the  crown-plate,  there 
is  a  pinion  gearing  into  the  pinion,  N,  on  the  needle  spindle,  H. 
M  is  the  spool  of  thread  on  the  fixed  bracket ;  I  is  the  needle  arm, 
and  K  is  the  needle  head.  The  thread  will  be  observed  passing 
down  and  through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  which  is  near  the  point, 
being  thereby  different  from  common  needles ;  the  needle  is  a 
peculiar  and  improved  one ;  it  has  a  vertical  groove  on  both  sides, 
running  to  the  point,  whereby  the  thread  lies  close,  and  forms  a 
round  needle  altogether.  There  is  a  cam  groove  on  the  top  of 
the  spindle  H.  It  will  therefore  be  observed  that,  as  the  said 
spindle  revolves,  the  groove  will  guide  the  end  of  the  needle  arm 
to  give  the  needle  a  reciprocating  up  and  down  motion.  E  is  the 
shuttle  disc ;  the  shuttle  is  a  crooked  instrumeBt,  represented  by 
O,  fig.  2 ;  it  hhs  a  spool  of  thread,  F,  in  it,  like  a  weaver's  shuttle; 
it  moves  round  in  the  outside  circle^  but  is  moved  by  the  inside 
disc,  £,  which  revolves,  and  there  are  two«ide  springs  and  notcheSi 
which  enable  the  said  disc  to  hold  on,  as  it  were,  and  carry  round 
ttie  shuttle*  When  the  needle  goes  through  the  doth  it  carries 
its  thread  dotiUe  along  with  it,*  which  is  slightly  held  by  the  cloth 
in  returU)  and  formfr  a  loop  inside,  then  the  shuttle  comes  under 
it  at  that  instSAt,  passes  through  the  loop,>and  thus  the  two  threads 
me  locked ;  and  when  the  shuttle  is  on  the  opposite  of  the  circle 
6f  its  oouZ8e>  the  needle  is  ftrtlrast  drawn  up,  and  this  actios 
tightens  the  stitch,  which  is  then  drawn  tight^  near^  Hke  a  sad- 
dler's. The  laeed  work  seen  in  figures  1  and  2  is  a  piece  of  cloth 
bewn  on  a  projeetion  for  slightly  resisting  the  motion  of  the  shut^ 
tie  thread  underneath,  to  make  it;  draw  tight  across  the  circle 
while  the  shuttle  is  passing  around.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
great  space  between  the  needle  imd  the  back  spindle,  allows  large 
folds  of  cloth  to  be  sewed  with  g*eat  iacility. 

Applegate's  VERticAL  pRDniFc  MAcfiivE,  whlch  was  at  work 
during  the  exhibition,  received  a  Prize  Medal.  This  machine 
printed  5,000  impressions  per  hour.  But  one  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, made  for  the  London  Times,  prints  10,000  sheets  per 
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I  tmnky  decidedly  supenot  in  work  to  Applegate's.  Claussen's 
Circular  Loom  for  Hosiery  reeelv^  a  medal.  By  this  loom,  Ho- 
siery and  other  stuft  may  l)e  woven  without  a  seam.  It  was  opera- 
ted by  very  small  power,  and  performed  its  work  with  great  rapidi- 
ty. It  was  a  very  ingenious  invention,  and  certainly  entitled  to  the- 
award  which  was  given. 

Class  7. — Civil  Enginttringy  Architectural  and  Building  Con* 
trivances. — ^This  clafts  Was  hot  v^iy  extensive.  His  Royal  High- 
ness Prinoe  Albert,  for  fals  model  ^ttage  already  noticed ;  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Henderson,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  for  the  execution  and 
design  of  the  Palace,  were  honored  with  Council  Medals.  Models 
of  bridge  were  exhibited,  {6r  Which  medals  were  awarded ;  one 
fcr  ttie  Brittania  bridge,  laiid  bne  for  the  Iren  bridge  Co.,  New-York, 
for  a  model  of  Ryder's  patent  Iron  bridge.  Models  of  ships  and 
railways  welre  also  noticed.    '  < 

In  Oljm  8. — J>/hpal  JtirckUectkreMd  MitUary  Enginteiingy  Ordr 
fumce,  ^.-^A  lai^  ntiinber  of  plies'  were  awarded.  The  United 
States  had  awarded  one  Plri^  Medal  to  the  Nittional  Institute  at 
Washingtob,  for  modi^  of  ships  of  war  and  large*  merchant 
vessels. 

A  c6iisiaehible  tiuniber  of  Priie  Medals  were  awaaded  for  gilns, 
iiltes,'&e.,  but 'strange  to 'Say  )Ckdt^8  celebrated  Revolvers,  were 
only  ikvolred  with  an  Ihnerable  Mentiim^  as  appears  from  the  re- 
tiuns  I  faaVe.  This  is  the  more  singular,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  the  Snglifih  p^ess  witbaut  an  exception,  so  for  as  I  am  in- 
fomed,  gave  gi*6at  proQt)odii€iiiC6  to  this  most  important  (ind  inval- 
uable imilrovemefit  of  Mr.  Coll,  which  has  Ibund  great  ftivor  In 
England,  and  Ms  rffles  atid  pistols  hftve  been  largely  brdered  for 
the  use  of  the  British  army.  There  was  a!n  attetnpt  made  during 
the  exhibition,  to  show,  that  Colt  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  re- 
volvers, one  having  been  fbirtld  in  ^ai-is,  I  believe  of  very  ancient 
date.  That  may  be  so,  for  ftught  I  know,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  so  for  as  giving  ^biency  and  practicaUlity  to  the  inlrention, 
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the  world  is  indebted  to  him^  and  he  is  as  truly  and  justly  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  the  invention,  as  if.  it  had  nerer  b^ore  entered 
into  the  mind  of  another.  Honorable  Mention  was  also  given  to 
W.  B.  Palmer,  for  a  Target  Rifle,  and  to  Bobbins  &  Lawrence  for 
Military  Rifles. 

There  was  awarded  a  Prize  Medal,  for  specimens  showing  the 
advantages  of  Marine  glue^  as  a  substitute  for  pitch,  and  for  other 
purposes  connected  with  ship  building,  the  invention  of  an  English 
exhibitor.  This  appeared  a  very  valuable  invention.  There  was 
exhibited  the  piece  of  a  mast  of  a  vessel,  which  had  been  joined  by 
this  glue,  which  was  inseparable  by  the  wedge,  driven  with  all  the 
power  that  could  be  applied.  Another  piece  tested  by  the  Hydraulic 
press,  22  tons  power  required  to  move  one  splinter,  but  the  joints 
remained  perfect,  giving  an  additional  strength,  dispersed  over 
the  sur&ce  of  the  main-mast  of  a  first  rate  man  of  war,  of  3,000 
tons  and  upwards.  Its  use  also  for  securing  the  joints  betwera 
the  planks  forming  the  floors  and  decks  of  ships,  is  invaluable. 
The  advantages  over  pitch  were  fully  illustrated,  by  Hie  exhibi- 
tion of  two  seams,  one  payed  with  glue,  the  other  with  pitch,  ex* 
posed  to  the  same  temperature  in  a  tropical  climate.  There  were 
a  variety  of  samples  in  various  forma  where  this  had  been  used, 
which  showed  clearly  its  great  value. 

Tacbts. — ^In  this  class  were  exhibited  models  of  the  Taehts 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Thames  Yatdi  Club-^and  others,  by  the 
builders  and  designers.  It  would  have  added  greatly  to  the 
Interest  and  usefulness  of  the  exhibition  in  this  class,  if  the 
model  of  Steers  <^  America"  had  been  uhibited,  espedaUy  after 
the  match  at  Cowes  had  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  caused 
multitudes  to  visit  her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  peculi* 
arities  which  had  enabled  her  to  vanquish  the  most  celebrated 
Taehts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  designs  of  Life  Boats  which  had  been  procured  by  the  Buke 
of  Northumberland,  showed  some  very  excellent  onefr—^md  in  the 
severe  gales  which  have  prevailed  on  the  English  coast  during  the 
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Class  9.  Agricultural  Implements  and  thols. — ^There  was  prob- 
ably no  department  in  the  Exhibition  which  illustrated;  in  a  more 
striking  manner,  its  true  object  <<  that  of  showing  the  point  of 
developments  which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  reached,  in  the 
great  task  of  subduing  nature  to  their  tUse,"  than  that  devoted  to 
the  display  of  Agricultural  Implements.  The  bringing  together 
of  the  Agricultural  Implements  and  products  of  all  countries 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  productive  of  mutual  benefit  to  all, 
enabling  a  comparison  to  be  made  of  those  adapted  to  each  par- 
ticular location,  and  thus  the  careful  examiner  was  placed  in  a 
position  to  ascertain  and  learn,  during  the  exhibition,  that  which 
would  require  years  ot  travel  to  obtain  as  satisfactorily.  In  the 
English  department,  there  was  a  most  perfect  exhibition  of  im- 
plements of  husbandry.  "  But  in  passing  from  this  area,  filled 
with  the  results  of  human  ingenuity  and  the  skill  of  the  mechan- 
ician and  engineer,  to  the  compartments  of  India  and  other  less 
fevored  countries,  contrasting  their  rude  implements  of  husbandry, 
with  theirs — and  perhaps  in  no  department  of  the  exhibition  will 
a  more  striking  lesson  be  conveyed,  or  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  more  completely  demonstrated." 

« In  the  Indian  compartment  are  to  be  seen  models  of  the  old 
plow,  fashioned  in  the  same  rude  manner  as  it  was  centuries 
since,  with  the  driver  standing  upon  the  frame  work ;  the  o^en 
are  yoked  ini  the  same  ancient  style  as  when  Elisha  was  seen 
«  plowing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,"  or  as  when,  in  the  time  of 
Samuel,  <<  an  half  acre"  was  considered  as  much  as  a  pait  of  oxen 
could  plow  in  a  day. 

We  there  see  the  model  of  a  squalid  and  wretched  looking 
sower  scattering  and  wasting  the  seed ;  and  the  hoofs  of  oxen  tread 
out  the  grain  after  the  same  fashion  as  existed  centuries  ago— 
while  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  steam  engines,  im- 
proved drills,  horse  hoes,  and  thrashing  machines  perform  the 
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work  which  is  badly  and  tardily  aeeon^lished  by  the  Indian  peas- 
ant. The  exhibition  shows  that,  in  matters  of  husbandry,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  natives  of  the  Indian  empire  are  stationaiy, 
while  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicate  the  most  strilung  impiovement  in  this  respect 
^xhe  same  remark  appUeSi  but  in  a  more  qualified  manner,  to 
most  of  the  continental  states  of  Europe;  they  have  advanced  be- 
yond the  rude  and  earlier  stufea,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
judging  from  their  display  at  the  exhibition,  that  they  are  still 
much  in  arrear.  There  is  probably  no  implement  which  has  re- 
ceived a  greater  amount  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  implement 
makers,  than  the  plow.  During  the  last  twen^  or  thirty  years, 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place,  have  been  of  the  most 
extensive  and  practical  character ;  a  circumstance  which  is  no 
doubt  mainly  attributable  to  the  impulse  which  has  been  given  by 
the  practical  tests  to  which  they  have  been  frequently  submitted^ 
before  practical  judges  at  Agricultural  exhibitions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  which  peculiar  construction  of  plow  did  its 
work  in  the  best  manner,  and  9t  the  least  expenditure  of  labor 
and  money.  To  the  solution  of  these  questions  the  most  eminent 
agricultural  engine^s  have  devot^  their  time  and  attention,  and^ 
as  the  display  of  this  kind  of  instrument  proves,  with  very  great 
success. 

The  English  Plows  which  received  the  prizes  from  the  Jurois 
were  made  principally  of  wrought  iron,  and  did  excellent  work. 
They  were  most  of  them,  however,  complicated  and  very  expen- 
sive, and  one  of  thfd  greatest  merits  claimed  for  some  of  them  on 
exhibition  was^  that  they  were  no^  so  constructed  that  a  plow- 
man ^^  could  remove  or  replace  th^  irons,  subject  to  wear  and  break- 
age in  the  field,  without  the  asnttance  of  a  mechanic."  Nothing 
can,  more  forcibly  than  this,  show  the  main  objections  to  the 
English  Implements,  lliey  wer^  most  admirably  got  up,  highly 
finished,  well  calculated  to  dp  their  work,  but  were  in  most  cases 
too  complicated  to  be  managed  by  an  ordinary  laborer ;  and  con- 
nected with  this  was,  the  price  of  most  of  them,  far  beyond  the 
means  of  ordinary  farmers.    The  outlay  for  a  complete  sett  of 
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ble  in  any  case ;  and  most  of  which  might  be  obviated  by  more 
simply  arranged  impleoients,  equally  effeetiye. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  English  implements  which  were 
tried  in  the  month  of  April,  previous  to  my  arrival  and  before 
the  exhibition  opened,  I  of  course  have  no  means  of  judging 
from  the  trial  itself;  but  the  sub-Jurors  who  made  the  trial, 
were  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  English  implements  and  the 
wants  of  the  English  fiurmer,  and  selected  from  those  on  trial  such 
as  they  deemed  best  adapted  for  general  use.  in  that  country,  and  from 
such  opportunities  as  I  had  to  ascertain  their  merits,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  judged  wisely. 

I  give  the  cut  of  Busby's  plow,  which  was  decided  by  the 
English  Jurors  as  being  the  best  of  their  plows,  and  was  in- 
cluded, with  other  implements  exhibited  by  him,  in  the  Council 
Medal  award.  To  no  other  plow  from  England  was  this  dis- 
tinction given.  This  plow  is  a  very  good  representation  of 
the  plows  shown  and  for  which  prizes  were  awarded.  The  price 
of  this  plow  is  X4,10.0— about  |21.6a. 


The  following  remarks  ftom  an  English  Journal,  in  review  of 
the  plows  on  exhibition,  are  far  more  just  than  the  notices  usually 
taken  of  the  foreign  contributions,  and  I  give  it  entire,  as  in  the 
main,  the  subject  is  treated  with  great  fairness,  and  with  a  com- 
mendable regard  to  the  merits  of  American  implements. 

"  In  the  Zollverein,  Dr.  C.  Sprenger  and  M.  H.  Hartman  exhib- 
ited ten  interesting  models  of  German  Agriculture,  several  of 
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which  are  norel  in  their  character.  Among  them  are,  the  model 
of  a  plow  with  sixteen  shares ;  a  sub-soil  plow,  adapted  for  plow- 
ing ik>m  18  to  22  inches ;  a  Pomeranian  fan  plow,  and  a  Belgian 
plow.  A  model  of  an  apparently  good  implement  is  shown  bj 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Darmstadt.  The  Belgian  plows  dis- 
played, appear  somewhat  heavy,  they  are  strongly  and  stoutly 
made,  but  show  a  want  of  finish. 

<^  Several  plows  are  shown  in  the  Austrian  department,  from  the 
manufactory  of  Agricultural  implements  of  Prince  F.  Von  Lob- 
kowitz,  which  are  stated  to  be  the  inventions  of  the  Chevalier  Yon 
lafleld,  the  manager  of  the  works;  many  parts  of  the  implements 
appear  open  to  grave  objections,  wliile  in  several  instimces  un- 
doubted improvements  might  be  pointed  out.  In  the  absence  of 
any  data,  however,  we  are  unable  to  form  any  opinion  upon  their 
merits ;  as  a  whole,  they  do  not  tend  to  convey  a  very  good  opi- 
nion of  the  state  of  Agricultural  mechanism  in  Austria.  (On  a 
subsequent  trial  of  these  plows,  they  were  found  to  be  very  de- 
fective in  their  work.) 

<<  On  the  foreign  side,  the  department  which  makes  the  best  show 
of  plows,  is  that  occupied  by  the  United  States;  and  the  imple- 
ments exhibited  possess  many  strong  points  of  contrast,  even  with 
all  others  in  fiict,  that  are  put  forward  for  competition.  Without 
entering  into  the  question  of  the  comparative  merit  of  European 
and  American  plows,  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  actual  use  only,  we  will  briefly  describe  those  which 
have  been  furnished  by  Boston  and  New-Tork  exhibitors,  these 
two  sections  having  made  up  mainly  the  Agricultural  portion  of 
the  United  States  divisidn  of  the  exhibition. 

<^  These  plows  are  made  from  patterns  of  peculiar  construction, 
and  are  of  great  variety  insize,  form,  fixture,  and  adaptation  to 
different  conditions  of  soil  and  modes  of  culture.  The  wood  part 
of  these  implements  is  in  most  cases  made  by  machinery,  and  can 
be  readily  taken  apart  for  repairs,  or  put.up  for  conveyance  to 
distant  parts.    The  timber  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  a  second  growth 
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an  admixture  ot  several  kinds,  producing  a  me.tal  oi  greater 
strength  and  durability  than  the  ordinary  iron,  and  which  willi 
endure  the  chilling  process,  applied  to  the  point  of  the  share  and 
the  base  of  the  landside,  with  safety.  The  mold  board,  land-side 
and  point  of  some  of  these  plows  are  ground  and  polished,  and 
coated  with  blue  varnish,  making  them  resembie  blue  steel,  to 
prevent  rusting.  They  are  also  better  fitted  for  adhesive  soils  by 
this  process,  the  dirt  being  prevented  from  sticking  u^n  ihem^ 
and  impeding  their  process. 

«  Among  the  plows  exhibited, are  the root*4>reaker, sward,  stubble^ 
center-draught,  corn,  double  mould  hoard,  ditching,  si(le-hill,&c;9 
&c.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  caleulated  fi>r  all  kinds  of 
soils.  Some  are  intended  to  have  the  c(»nmon,  some  the  Scotch 
clevis ;  some  have  the  draughtrrod,  and  others  the  crane  clevis  at- 
tached, so  that  the  team  can  walk  on  the  sward  instead  of  a  wet 
furrow,  or  so  that  the  plow  can  run  close  by  the  side  of  a  fence ov 
ditch.  .The  advantages  claimed  for  many  of  these  plows  are,  that 
they  are  smoother  and  better  made,  and  more  durable  and  cheaper 
than  the  common  plow  in  use;  that  they  woik  much  more  effect- 
ually, cutting  a  deeper,  wider,  more  even  and  truer  furrow :  and 
that  they  will  do  their  work  with  less  expenditure  of  team  power. 
They  will  also  pulverize  the  earth  as  !fhey  lift  and  turn  it  over, 
thus  effecting  that  minute  and  general  separation  of  the  particlet 
of  the  soil,  which  is  so  essential  in  preparing  it  for  the  ready  ad^ 
mission  of  the  rootlets  of  the  plants,  and  enabling  them  to  draw 
their  food  fh>m  every  portion  of  it. 

One  principle  alluded  to  above,  in  these  plows,  is  too  important  to 
be  passed  lightly  over.  From  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
plow,  and  the  manner  in  which  tlie  draught  must  be  applied  to  it^ 
many  misconceptions  have  arisen  as  to  the  true  operation,  and  proper 
application  of  this  draught.  Too  little  is  understood  of  the  princi- 
ple involved  In  this,  to  enable  the  plowman  to  attach  his  team  and 
arrange  his  clevis  3o  that  the  ijistrument  shall  do  its  work,  with  the 
least  force  and  power.    The  draught  is  not  the  end  in  view,  but 
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merely  the  means  by  which  the  end  ia  accomplished — the  former  be- 
ing made  to  subserve  the  latter;  so  that  if  it  be  not  r^htly  applied, 
good  work  can  not  easily  be  done.  If,  for  example,  the  plow 
Inclines  out  of  the  ground  too  much,  or  takes  too  wide  or  too 
narrow  a  Airrow  slice — ^both  evils  usually  arising  from  a  wrong 
application  of  the  draught — ^the  plowman  must  exert  a  foirce  to 
direct  it  properly,  in  addition  to  that  which  is  required  to  over- 
come the  inequalities  of  the  soil ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
draught  be  rightly  applied,  the  plow  will  move  so  accurately  as 
not  only  to  perform  good  work,  with  more  ease  to  both  plowman 
|nd  team,  but  in  soil  free  from  obstruction,  even  without  being 
guided.  This  application  of  the  draught  to  the  plow,  is  claimed 
to  be  superior  in  the  American  plows  to  that  in  any  others.  This 
elaim  of  superiority  can  be  easily  tested  by  the  application  of  the 
dynamometer — an  instrument  made  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
power  employed ;  and  we  understand  that  the  exhibitors  are  will- 
ing for  a  trial  of  competition  whenever  this  shall  be  allowed,  as 
one  of  the  elements  of  excellence.  In  a  recent  and  carefully 
conducted  trial  in  the  United  States,  upon  the  merits  of  plows,  it 
was  found  that  a  dilTerenoe  of  power  even  among  the  best  and 
most  modem  inventions  existed  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one 
sixth— that  is,  as  412  lbs.  to  696  lbs.* 

"  The  American  Side-Hill,  or  ^  Starbuck  "  plows  we  understand, 
aie  being  used  here  with  much  acceptance.  They  are  so  con 
structed  that  the  mold-board  can  be  instantly  changed  from  one 
tide  to  the  other,  which  enables  the  plowman  to  perform  the  work 
horizontally  upon  side-hills,  going  back  and  forth  on  the  same 
side,  and  turning  all  the  fUrrow  slices,  with  great  accuracy  down- 
wards. They  are  employed  also  for  level  plowing,  as  the  work 
leaves  the  field  without  any  center-dead  or  finishing  furrow,  and 
without  the  banks  or  ridges  from*turning  two  furrows  towards  each 
other.  They  also  save  labor  by  allowing  the  team  to  turn  short 
about  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  instead  of  obliging  it  to  travel 
across  the  wide  ends  of  each  land  in  the  field.  For  plowing  down 
the  banks  of  ditches  they  are  the  only  plow  that  will  turn  the  fur- 

•  KoTC— In  the  trial  bad  in  tlkb  StatA  in  June,  1S50,  «o  itiff  day  nil,  tlM  fomv  T 
iMhctd«€p  b7  10  inehet  wide— th«  diffotnea  vat  from  380  Ilia,  to  SM  IIm. 
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roins  from  the  ditch,  thus  carrying  the  earth  upon  the    level 
ground. 

'^Althougn  the  number  of  each  kind  of  agricultural  implements 
exhibited  from  the  United  States  is  small,  the  variety  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  remaining  specimens  include  harrows,  rakes,  hoes^ 
potatoe  hooks,  (a  good  invention  to  save  the  potatoe  from  injury 
in  uncovering  the  soil,)  scythes,  forks,  shovels,  spades,  fanning 
mills,  (one  especially  of  a  new  and  valuable  kind,)  grain  reapers, 
mowing  machines,  seed-sowers,  axes,  &c.  Of  the  latter  article,  as 
we  should  expect  from  a  country  where  a  skill  is  obtained  in  the 
felling  of  trees  by  the  backwoodsman  which  is  unknown  elsewhere, 
there  is  an  excellent  contribution,  formed  and  finished  with  a  d^ 
gree  of  perfection  which  leaves  the  Americans  nothing  to  learn  in 
this  portion  of  their  business  and  little  to  fear  from  competition.'' 

By  an  arrangement  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  the  trial  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments was  put  in  charge  of  a  Jury,  appointed  or  nominated  by 
them,  and  the  trial  took  place  in  the  month  of  April,  before  the 
exhibition  was  opened  and  before  many  of  the  implements  had 
reached  London.    Why  this  was  so  arranged  I  did  not  learn. 

The  gentleman  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of  the  United  States 
department  very  properly  declined  having  our  implements  tried, 
as  there  were  no  persons  present  representing  them  or  who  were 
familiar  with  their  use.  The  trial  at  this  time,  only  included  the 
English  implements  and  a  few  from  Belgium. 

Trial  ofPloios  at  Hounslow. — Some  time  after  the  exhibition  was 
opened,  and  after  the  awards  on  the  English  implements  had  been 
made  by  the  Jury,  application  was  made  by  Jurors  of  three  foreign 
powers :  Barron  Mertens  de  Ostin  of  Belgium,  Prof.  Moll  of  France, 
and  B.  P.  Johnson,  United  States,  for  a  trial  of  the  foreign  plows 
with  the  English  prize  plows,  the'  draught  to  be  tested  by  ths 
Dynamometer.  This  application  was  successful,  so  far  as  a  trial 
was  concerned.    The  plows  of  each  nation  were  judged  separately. 
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ftodan  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  those  present  to  compare  thtf 
work  of  the  several  plows,  and  form  their  own  opinions  in  relation 
to  their  merits.  *  The  trial  of  the  plows  from  France,  United  States, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Germany,  Bohemia  and  Austria,  together  with  the 
English  plows,  was  had  at  Hounslow,  a  few  miles  from  London,  un 
the  1 9th  of  July.  There  were  twenty-one  plows  tried  from  foreign 
oountries  and  five  English  plows,  one  more  than  those  to  which  the 
prize  had  been  awarded,  belonging  to  Ransoms  &  May,of  Ipsnicb, 
which,  not  being  entered  in  time  for  the  first  trial,  w^as  then  excluiit^. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Jury,  Hon.  Mr.  Pusey,  was  not  present 
at  the  ti'ial  at  Hounslow,  and  has  not  alluded  to  it  particularly,  in 
his  report,  it  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  give  a  some- 
what full  account  of  the  trial. 

From  my  notes,  taken  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  I  give  the  order 
}n  which  the  plows  were  tried  and  the  impression  made  as  to 
the  worl^  of  each,  and  the  awards  of  the  Jurors. 

No.  1 — ^French  plow,  with  large  wheels  nearly  as  large  as  the 
fore-wheels  of  a  wagon,  with  a  single  short  handle.  This  (lew 
worked  badly,  was  very  difficult  to  manage,  and  although  the 
patentee  of  the  plow  was  present,  he  found  it  extremely  diffiedt 
to  keep  it  in  the  ground.  It  operated  without  a  person  to  hold, 
being  governed  by  the  wheels.    It  was  adjudged  as  of  little  value. 

No.  2— Starbuck's  plow  No.  6.  Troy,  N.  Y.  This  plow  cut 
the  requisite  depth  with  a  good  sole  to  the  furrow  ;  but  the  fur- 
row slice  was  wider  than  that  required ;  in  every  other  respect, 
(he  work  was  well  done. 

No.  3 — Prouty  k  Mears,  No.  40,  Boston  Center  Draught.  This  plow 
^KTorked  well  in  every  respect,  and  turned  a  good  furrow  slice, 
though  the  English  Jurors  thought  it  did  not  lay  the  slice  flat 
enough ;  but  in  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  the  trial  was  made,  tlie 
breaking  of  the  furrow  slice  and  thus  pulverizing  the  soil,  was  a 
decided  advantage. 
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No.  4 — Talbot's  French  Plow,  with  wheels.  This  operated  bet- 
ter than  No.  I,  and  did  good  work  i  it  was  rather  too  complicated, 
though  an  arrangement  by  which  the  fore  carriage  was  raised  or 
lowered  without  stopping  the  plow,  was  c>onvenient.  No.  5 — 
jLnother  Trench  plow,  very  indifTerent  and  was  rejected. 

No.  6 — ^Rogers'  Cast-steel  American  Plow,  This  worked  indUBfo-/ 
rently  and  could  not  be  brought  wit];un  the  requirements. 

No.  7. — Starbuck's  Troy  No.  4  with  coulter  on  share.  This  plow- 
was  without  a  wheel ;  it  performed  its  work  well,  was  of  very* 
light  draught.  The  bottom  of  the  furrow  not  quite  as  even  as 
No.  2. 

No.  8. — ^A  Belgian  plow,  which  was  very  rudely  made  and 
worked  very  indifferently,  was  rejected* 

No.  9— A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.  of  New-York,  plow  No.  40,  Thli 
piovr  worked  well,  cut  a  good  furrow,  though  wider  thao  the  ro^' 
quirement. 

,  No- 10. — Belgian  Plow.    This  was  a  short  plow,*  that  did  good 
work  and  was  of  very  light  draught. 

No.  1 1 . — Canada  Cast  Iron  Plow.    Thw  was  an  Iron  Beam  Plow^ 

'  Very  short — ^its  work  did  not  answer  the  requirements.    No^  12, 

Flecks  Wilkie  Scotch  Plow,  from  Montreal.    This  plow  did  good 

Seoich  work — ^but  as  the  sole  of  the  furrow  was  uneven,  the  Jurors 

did  not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  its  work  was  performiMl. 

No.  1 3.— Another  Belgian  Plow,  very  defective  in  its  work.  No. 
14. — A  Belgian  Turn-Wrest  Plow,  governed  by  a  spring  on  the 
top  of  the  beam,,  so  that  it  could  be  very  easily  turned  by  the 
holder,  while  the  team  was  coming  about.  The  mold-board  was 
convex.    It  did  very  good  work,  and  its  draught  was  light. 

No.  15. — ^French  Plow  very  indifferent,  and  work  badly  done. 
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No.  16. — A  Belgian  Plow,  tried  in  April,  and  on  this  trial  per- 
imned  veiy  well — the  draught  light.  No.  17. — Belgian— ^similar 
•omewhat  to  No*  14,  but  not  as  good* 

No.  18. — Plow  from  Netherlands — ^verj  plain  in  its  appearance, 
bat  operated  remarkably  well.  Its  furrow  was  quite  equal  to  any 
tried.    Its  draught  light,  and  the  plow  veiy  easy  to  hold. 

No«  19. — Bohemian  Plow. — ^This  plow  had  a  square  sheet  iron 
Bold  board— could  only  be  worked  in  very  lightsandy  soils— and 
entirely  £uled  in  the  trial. 

No.  20  and  21. — ^Austrian  Plows— veiy  defectiye,  and  their 
work  bad — ^rejected- 

The  English  plows  tried,  were  Busby's  two  or  four  horse ;  How- 
ard's XX ;  Ball's ;  Hensman  &  Sons'  four  horse ;  and  Ransoms'  Plow. 
These  all  laid  thdr  furrow  slice  with  great  neatness,  almost  entirely 
unbroken,  the  teams  guided  by  two  men,  generally  at  the  vety 
slowest  pace. 

The  Jurors  'present  at  the  trial,  consisted  of  Captain  Shelly, 
Mr.  Miles,  and  Mr.  Hammond,  English  Jurors;  Baron  Mertens 
d'Ostins,  Belgium;  Professor  T.  Moll,  France;  B.  P.  Johnson, 
United  States.  The  Jurors  awarded  a  Prize  Medal  to  Prouty  k 
Mears,  U.  S.  Center  Draught  Plow ;  No.  4,  Talbot  Brothers,  French 
No.  18,  Jenkin,  Netherlands ;  No.  10,  Delstanche,  Belgian  plow. 
The  awards  were  made,  without  reference  to  the  comparative  me- 
rit8M)tf  the  plows  of  the  different  nations,  which  were  tried 
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Prouty  &  Mears'  Plow,  No.  40.    Price  $12.50. 


Previous  to  the  trial  of  our  implements,  a  very  erroneous  idea 
generally  prevailed  among  those  who  visited  the  Exhibition,  as  to 
what  they  could  perform.  They  were  so  different  from  the  En- 
glish plows,  so  light  in  their  structure,  and  so  much  shorter,  th« 
impression  was  very  general,  that  they  would  not  succeed.  Th« 
following  description  of  our  plows,  as  compared  with  the  Engliah 
implements  was  given  during  the  Exhibition,  in  the  leading  Agri* 
cultural  Monthly  Magazine  published  in  England. 

After  describing  the  defects  of  the  implements  exhibited  from 
the  Continent,  the  writer  remarks,  "  This  is  also  particulary  no* 
tioeable  in  the  American  plows,  which  with  the  exception  of  th« 
varnish  and  high  finish,  reminded  us  of  the  prints  in  agricultural 
works  intended  to  represent  plows  that  were  used  several  hundred 
yeart  ago.  They  also  show  us  that  the  Americans  must  have  a  ve- 
ry friable  soil  to  cultivate,  or  that  their  tillage  operations  are  ex* 
ecuted  in  a  very  imperfect  manner." 

It  was  under  all  these  disadvantages  that  the  trial  was  had ;  but 
the  result  proved,  that  what  had  been  affirmed  by  us  of  our  plows^ 
was  practically  demonstrated  to  be  true.  There  were  present  at 
the  trial,  a  large  number  of  practical  farmers  and  land  proprietorf 
who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  result ;  for  if  the  American  plows 
succeeded — ^their  cheapness,  as  well  as  lightness  and  diminished 
draught — ^werc  objects  of  nO  small  moment  to  the  English  farmer, 
struggling  with  exorbitant  rents,  taxes,  and  poor  rates,  as  well  at 
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with  the  foreign  competition  induced  by  Tree  Trade,  vhicli  called 
for  every  possible  improvement  that  would  cheapen  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  crops. 

Tbb  tiial  ground  was  a  moderately  stiff  soil,  with  a  light  sod, 
and  the  depth  and  width  of  furrow  was  fixed  at  6  and  d  inches. 
When  the  first  American  plow  was  brought  on  to  the  ground  for 
trial,  the  interest  manifested  was  very  great.  A  large  number  of 
(arm  laborers  as  well  as  farmers  were  gathered  around  the  plow, 
and  the  expressions  I  heard  from  many  were — "  that  plow  won't  go 
in ;"  "  that  plow  will  break  -^  and  other  remarks  of  a  similar 
character.  I  had  an  American  with  me  to  hold  the  plow — but  the 
gentleman  upon  whose  land  the  trial  was  made,  advised  that  his 
plowman  who  was  well  versed  in  his  work,  should  hold  the  fijrst 
one — end  I  consented.  The  plow  was  set  to  the  required  depth 
and  width,  as  near  as  it  could  be  done,  and  the  team  started.  The 
plowman,  unused  to  the  plow,  pressing  his  whole  weight  upon  the 
handles,  to  keep  it  in^  was  desired  to  let  the  plow  take  its  own 
course,  merely  steadying  it,  and  it  went  through  its  work  with 
great  ease,  both  to  the  plowman  and  team.  As  we  returned  to 
the  starting  point,  it  was  settled  that  our  plow  %Dould  do  Us  tcork. 

We  tried  several  American  plows :  Starbuck's,  of  Troy ;  Prouty 
&  Mears',  of  Boston ;  Aliens',  of  New-York,  and  one  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  work  was  well  done,  the  sole  of  the  furrow  was  as  well 
finished  as  by  any  plow  upon  the  ground  and  the  only  objection  made 
by  the  Jurors,  to  the  work  of  our  plows  was,  that  the  furrow  slice 
was  broken  too  much.  It  was  evident  to  those  familiar  with  plow- 
ing such  soil,  that  this  was  an  advantage  in  favor  of  our  plows,  as 
a  stiff  soil  needed  to  be  broken  to  prepare  it  for  the  seed,  and  if 
not  done  by  the  plow,  H  would  require  much  more  labor  with  the 
harrow  or  cultivator  to  prepare  it;  and  this  was  sustained  by 
the  judgment  of  practical  farmers  on  the  gound,  whose  attention 
was  particularly  called  to  the  work  done  by  our  plows  and  who 
admitted  that  it  cbuld  be  prepared  for  the  seed  at  inuch  less  ex- 
pense and  labor,  than  when  the  jfhrrow  slice  was  laid  over  smoothly 
and  unb^ken. 
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smrej  who  nas  nad  in  use  upon  his  mrm  American  plows,  tor  several 
years,  published  an  article  soon  after  the  trial  of  plows  at  Houns- 
low,  npoH  the  proper  manner  of  pk^ing,  in  which  he  strikingly' 
exliibi  ts  the  dilference  between  the  English  and  American  plows,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  manner  in  which  our  plows  do  their  work, 
brealung  in  pieces  the  furrow  slices,  as  he  suggests  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Love  remarks — ^^  If  it  be  the  &ct  that  <he  primairy  object  of 
cultivation  for  the  producticm  of  the  various  agricultural  crops  is  a 
well  pulverize  soil  and  porous  subsoil,  then  the  farmer  ought  to 
draw  out  the  ingenuityof  our  agricultural  mechanics,  by  giving  pri- 
zes for  those  plows  that  will  invert  and  break  in  pieces  the  soil  with- 
out suieaving  thb  under  strata,  and  most  effectually  pulverize  the 
greatest  quantity  of  land  a  given  depth  with  the  least  amount  ot 
pbwer,  instead,  as  the  present  practice  is  by  all  our  agricultural 
866ieties,  awardmg  prizes  to  those  plows  th^t  cutout  a  furrow  with' 
aU  ihnle  of  its  cut  sides  well  ^nopthed  and  smeared  up,  and  turned 
over  m  as  unbroken  a  state  as  possible,  so  that  it  will  shine  from 
0Bi6:eaid  to  the  other  like  a  well  moulded  piece  of  concrete,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  well  polished  over  by  the  friction  of  the 
bboad-soled  land-side  and  wrest,  thus  rendering  the  under  strata  al- 
most impervious  either  to  air  or  water ;  indeed,  it  Is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  land  that  has  been  well  drained,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  naturally  dry^  dressed  up  in  a  suit  of  corduroy,  so  as  to 
leave  the  ftirrows  frequent  enough  to  allow  the  rain  that  falls  to 
fertilize  the  eaarth,  an  opportunity  of  washing  away  all  the  virtues 
of  the  manure  thai  has  been  applied,  to  the  nearest  river. 

"  If  we  could  hate  a  plow  so  made  that  it  would,  in  the  act  of 
inverting  the  furrow  slice,  break  it  into  pieces,  and  pass  over  the 
bdttohr  of  the  fijvrrbw  without  the  friction  of  any  smooth  surface 
of  iioh  or  dth'^r  inslte»ial  being  drawn  over,  closing  up  all  the 
pores  and  fissures  in  the  under  strata,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  such  a  plow's  cultivation  would  approach,  when  performed 
at  equal  deptiis,  fork  cultivation. 
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'<  Let  all  fanners  of  those  eountries  who  go  to  the  Great  ExhiU 
Hon  anprejudiciallyy  look  careAilly  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  various  plows  used  in  these  and  other  nJeKtions,  and  inquire  whj 
there  are  such  differences  in  the  conformation  of  the  different  partS| 
of,  not  only  the  plows  used  in  the  different  districts  of  these 
countries,  but  in  those  of  other  nations,  where  there  are,  I  may 
saj  daily,  some  of  our  practical  farmers  settling ;  and  yet  they 
adopt  the  use  of  the  plows  of  that  country,  and  we  know  by 
experience  that  in  the  m^ority  of  instances  of  farmers  leaving 
one  county  for  another,  in  these  countries,  they  take  their  plows 
with  them,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  they  are  found  superior  to 
those  in  general  use  in  that  locality.  It  would  appear  that  these 
foreign  plows  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  plow  up  the  preju- 
dices of  our  brother  farmers,  (who  have  been  obliged  to  depart 
with  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes  to  the  Far  West,  after  experiencing 
some  severe  lessons  in  the  school  of  economy,)  or  else  we  would 
have  many  instances  o(  some  of  them  sending  here  for  plows  and 
using  them  after  they  are  taken  there ;  but  <Ut  is  a  well  known 
fiust  that  those  who  take  plows  with  them  in  but  few  cases  use 
them  at  all ;  and  if  used,  it  is  but  for  a  very  short  time,  as  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  state  of  the  land  at  sowing-day  satisfies 
the  prejudices  i^inst  those  plows  used  in  the  new  country.  And 
after  a  few  weeks'  growth  of  the  crop,  the  most  prejudiced  are  con- 
vinced by  the  superior  appearance  in  the  more  full  development 
of  crop,  especially  in  a  dry  season."  This  I  recdved  in  answer  to 
a'letter  written  to  a  brother  who  is  in  the  Far  West  and  who  was 
a  prize  plowman  before  he  went  there  and  who  was  one  of  the  great 
promotersof  the  fine,  clean,  well-smoothed-up  furrow  slice  system.'' 

These  very  judicious  remarks  of  Mr.  Love  show  the  difference 
between  our  system  of  plowing  and  the  English,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  the  use  of  our  plows  9  and  which 
was  evident  at  the  trial,  so  fitf  as  the  pulverization  of  the  soil  and 
a  porous  subsoil  was  concerned. 

But  a  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  adaptation  of  our  plows 
to  the  work  required  there,  resulted  irom  a  trial  of  one  of  Star- 
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flame  width  and  depth  of  furrow,  as  was  required  on  the  trial. 
An  English  farmer  made  the  trial  him^lf.  The  plow  was  drawn 
bjr  one  of  the  large  English  farm  horses,  with  entire  ease,  and 
when  he  had  plowed  so  as  to  satisfy  all  present,  that  one  horse 
would  do  the  work,  even  in  soil  of  the  kind  we  were  engaged  in' 
at  the  trial,  it  was  remarked  by  many  of  the  persons  present^ 
that  ^^  that  is  the  plow  the  English  farmer  wants."  This  plow 
was  sold  on  the  ground,  and  ten  more  were  ordered  in  the  very 
same  neighborhood,  and  a  very  large  number  .have  since  been 
sent  to  England  as  well  as  the  Continent,  <^  as  the  American  plows 
found  great  favor  among  the  English  farmers,  on  account  of  their 
eoLtraordinary  cheapness  and  lightness  of  draught." 

Owii^  to  the  weather,  which  was  very  soft,  the  rain  felling  most 
of  the  time,  the  plows  were  not  tested  by  the  Dynamometer  until 
a  subsequent  day,  and  the  following  is  the  statement  of  the  trial, 
reported  by  Baron  Mertens,  on  behalf  of  the  Sub-jury,  consisting 
of  Baron  Mertens,  Col.  Challoner  and  B.  P.  Johnson : 


PlOWfc    ^ 

Poiot« 

NUIM. 

ofreaiA- 
anoQ. 

BoBttrkt. 

1.  Belgian, 

Odeur3, 

527 

Land  very  hard  gohig  up  hill, 
coming  down  in  Balls  fiurr 

ffWwr 

2.  American,  . 

Hall  &  Spears, 

530 

Land  hard. 

3.  English,.... 

Busby, 

540 

Land  worked  well. 

4.  French,..,. 

Bodin, 

546j^ 

6.  Holland,... 

Jenken,  

550i 

6.  Belgian,  ... 

Delstanche, . . 

568 

No  plowman  to  use  this  welL 

7.  English,.... 

Howard, 

569 

Hard  land. 

8.  Americani  . 

Prouty&Mears 

579 

u 

9.  French,.... 

Talbot, 

580 

u 

10.  English,.... 

Ball, 

646 

Very  hard  ground ;  very  good 
ftirrow. 

11.      do    

Ransoms&May 

659 

Very  hard  piece  of  land. 

The  ground  on  which  the  trial  was  had  was  veiy  hard  and  stub* 
bom,  and  the  average  power  of  draught  was  high. 
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tt  may  not  be  unhiteFesting  to  give  the  opmions  of  theEBglii 
foirmers  as  toonr  ploT^s  after  they  had  been  tried,  and  in  use  in 
England,  which  appeared,  since  the  exhibition,  in  the  pioccfdinp 
ot  a  falrmers'  club.  In  the  very  safjut  jonrtel  which  had  said  '^Aal 
they  reminded  them  of  the  prints  of  plows  that  were  used  seTwl 
hundred  years  ago."  The  sul^ect  for  disenssion  before  tlie  To^ 
rington  Farmers^  Club  was  « Agricultural  Implements  asd  Horses." 
In  the  course  of  the  diseossion  the  heavy  implements,  carte,  &<:•? 
in  use  in  England,  were  the  subjects  of  remark,  and  one  geit- 
tieman,  Mr.  Lear,  said,  as  in  contrast  to  their  heavy  iInpl^ 
ments :  « I  will  just  draw  your  attention  to  the  American  pfcvs, 
i^hieh  perhaps  most  of  you  have  seen  at  the  exhibitioii.  TM 
they  have  been  pretty  well  ridiculed,  I  know  ;  but  that  downol 
detract  at  all  from  their  value ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
ihey  are  well  adapted  for  the  work  they  are  intended  for.  The 
tiim-furrow  is  exceedingly  well  shaped,  and  in  fact  it  is  a  tei- 
ness  looking  thing  altogether.''  Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Bftttork, 
Aiys :  "  Mr.  Lear  had  spoken  of  the  American  plow  seen  at  Ih 
exhibition,  but  if  they  had  any  inclination  to  inspect  one  of  tta 
plows  they  might  see  one  at  Maj.  Sandham's  brick  yard^uidila) 
some  work  it  bad  performed.  He  (Mr.  B.)  was  perfectly  satisSed 
of  its  usefulness  on  light  soils  for  preparing  the  Barley  andTuraip 
season.  It  required  but  one  horse  to  draw  it!  (Hear, Iw- 
That's  the  sort  we  want.)  He  was  aware  this  could  not  bcA^w 
on  heavy  stubborn  land,  (with  one  horse,)  but  for  the  purposed 
had  mentioned  it  appeared  to  him  an  excellent  article." 

Reading  Machines. — ^The  favorable  results  of  the  trial  of  ihf 
plows,  called  more  especially  thtt' attention  of  the  public  vbori9> 
ted  the  exhibition,  to  the  value  of  the  American  Implements.  On 
the  return,  of  the  plows  to  the  Palace,  the  one  .upon  wbich  t^f 
award  was  placed,  as  well  as  the  others,  excited  much  interfft, 
and  the  reaping  tnaichines,  which  were  soon  to  be  tried,  exci-'^l 
far  more  attention  than  before.  The  impression  now  secmcti '  • 
pfevall'thattl^e^  American  Implements  mwy,  after  nil,  do»l-' 
has  been  promised. 
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oi  ine plows  oame inai ox  tne  neapers,  on  me 'j^\hot4 uiy .  inere 
were  three  machines  on  exhibition.  McCormlck's  Virginia  Seap^ 
er,  Hussey's  American  Reaper,  and  an  English  Reaper,  made  after 
Hussey's,  but  which,  I  believe,  had  not  been  tried.  The  place 
selected  for  trial  was  at  Tip-tree  Hall,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  the  farm 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi,  about  forty-five  miles  from  town.  The  day 
selected  was  the  annual  gathering  of  gentlemen  at  the&rm  of  Mr. 
Mechi  to  inspect  his  crops  and  method  of  farming,  which  is  exci- 
ting much  interest  in  England.  The  day  proved  a  very  unfavora^ 
ble  one,  as  it  rained  during  the  whole  day.  The  wheat  upon 
which  the  trial  was  to  be  made  was  quite  green  and  remarkably 
heavy,  and  everything  as  unfavorable  as  could  well  be.  Then 
were  from  l&O  to  200  gentlemen  present,  many  of  whom  had  coim 
upwards  of  300  miles  to  witness  the  trial. 

The  Sub-jury  assigned  to  conduct  the  trial  was  composed  of 
Colonel  Challoner,  one  of  the  English  Jurors,  Baron  Merten  d'- 
Ostins,  of  Belgium,  and  B.  P.  Johnson,  United  States,  and  W. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Jury,  was  pres^it 
by  invitation,  at  the  trial.  The  first  machine  tried  was  Hussey^s, 
which  did  not  succeed,  as  it  clogged  very  soon,  and  passed  over 
the  grain  without  cutting  it.  After  this  had  been  tried  two  or 
three  times  and  failed,  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  Jurors  that 
no  further  trial  be  made  by  the  Reapers — ^but  it  was  insisted  that 
the  other  American  Reaper  should  be  tried.  The  gentlemen  present 
expected  it,  and  I  was  not  willing  they  should  leave  the  ground 
without  satisfying  those  present  that  the  American  Reapers  would 
perform  the  work  which  it  had  been  ai&rmed  they  could  do.  Mr. 
McCormick's  Reaper  was  then  brought  up,  managed  by  D.  0. 
McKenzie,  of  Livingston  county,  in  this  State,  who  is  entitled  to 
no  little  credit  for  the  successful  result  of  the  trial.  This  was  a 
moment,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  of  no  ordinary  interest.  One 
reaper  had  .not  operated  as  was  expected — another,  and  the  only 
remaining  American  reaper  to  be  tried,  was  now  to  be  tested.  Th^ 
gentlemen  present  were  anxious  that  something  should  succeed 
that  would  cheapen  the  gathering  of  their  crops — but  from  expresr 
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mens  made  around  me,  I  was  satisfied  they  had  no  confidence  in  the 
reaper.  Thej  said,  after  the  first  trial,  <<  It  is  as  we  expected—- 
they  will  not  work  until  perfected  by  an  English  mechanic."  The 
laborii^  men,  too,  when  the  first  one  was  started,  seemed  perfectly 
astonished,  fearing  their  vocation  was  gone — ^but  when  it  failed  to 
work,  they  brightened  up  and  would  doubtless  have  given  vent 
to  their  feelings,  if  another  one  had  not  been  found  ready  for  the 
trial,  and  might  succeed.  It  can  well  be  imagined  that  the*  Amer- 
icans, of  whom  only  three  were  present,  beside  myself,  were  in 
quite  as  great  a  state  of  excitement  as  the  others.  The  machine 
was  started.  After  it  had  passed  its  length,  the  dean  path  made 
by  the  reaper — ^the  grain  falling  fi-om  its  side,  showed  that  the 
work  was  done,  and  the  reaper  was  successful.  After  proceeding 
as  far  as  was  deemed  necessary,  the  team  wa^  stopped,  and  Mr. 
Mechi  jumped  upon  the  platform  and  said,  ^Gentlemen,  here  is  a 
triumph  for  the  American  Reaping  Machine.  It  has,  under  all  its 
disadvantages,  done  its  work  completely.  Now  let  us,  as  English-  • 
men,  show  them  that  we  appreciate  this  contribution  for  cheapening 
our  agriculture,  and  let  us  give  the  Americans  three  hearty  English 
Aeers."  They  were  given,  and  with  a  fourth  added,  satisfying 
all  that  they  were  heartily  given.  Another  trial  was  then  had,  and 
the  reaper  timed— cutting,  in  70  seconds,  74  yajrds  in  length,  entirely 
clean,and  tothe  satisfaction  of  the  Jurors  and  thegentlemen  present 
The  Jurors  recommended  the  award  of  a  Medal  to  Mr.  McCormiclc 

The  result  of  this  trial  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs,  and  on  the 
return  of  the  Reapers  to  the  Palace,  crowds  were  continually  ex- 
amining them,  and  the  American  department  from  this  time  to 
•the  closing  of  the  exhibition,  was  no  longer  the  ^<  Prairie  ground," 
hxA  was  thronged  with  inquiring  visitors.  The  London  Times, 
whose  Agricultural  reporter  was  present,  gave  a  very  full  account 
<»f  this  successful  trial ;  and  in  an  article  published  soon  after  the 
trial,  it  was  said,  ^<  That  every  practical  success  of  the  season  be- 
longed to  the  Americans,  their  consignments  showed  poorly  at 
first,  hut  came  cut  well  upon  irviiy  And  again,  ^<  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  American  department  was  the  poorest  aod 
least  interesting  of  all  foreign  countries.    Of  late,  it  has  justly 
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assumed  a  position  of  the  first  importance,  as  having  brought  to 
the  aid  of  our  distressed  agriculturists ^  a  machine,  which  if  it  re- 
lilizes  the  anticipations  of  competent  judges,  will  amply  remunerate 
England  for  all  her  outlay  connected  with  the  Great  exhibition. 
The  reaping  machine  from  the  United  States  is  the  most  valuable 
contribution  from  abroad,  to  the  stock  of  our  previous  knowledge, 
that  we  have  yet  discovered."  ' 

Previous  to  the  trial  of  the  reaper,  the  same  observations  as  to 
the  value  of  the  reaper  if  successfiil,  were  made  to  me  by  several 
distinguished  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  since  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  to  show  that  the 
reaping  machine  is  an  English  invention,  and  that  those  &om  this 
country  are  mere  imitations  of  theirs.  It  requires  no  great  sagac- 
ity however  to  perceive,  that  so  far  as  grain  reapers  were  a  prac- 
tical reality^  they  were  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  until  the  suc- 
cessful trial  of  those  from  this  country.  For  surely  the  London 
Times,  ever  posted  up  on  every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  advance 
of  England,  would  not  have  hazarded  the  assertion,  ^<  that  the 
American  Reaper  will  amply  remunerate  England  for  all  her  outlay 
connected  with  the  exhibition ; "  if,  England  had  anything  like  a 
livings  worlcing  reaper y  known  among  her  distressed  agriculturists. 
The  truth  is,  that  until  the  American  reapers  were  exhibited  with 
their  improvements,  reaping  by  machinery  was  not  even  spoken  of 
among  the  agriculturists  of  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining.  The  unbelief  in  the  success  of  the  reapers 
must  satisfy  every  one,  that  there  was  no  expectation  in  England 
of  a  reaper  to  do  their  work  unless  ours  succeeded.  If  England 
had  a  practical  working  reaper  in  use,  one  would  have  supposed 
that  it  would  have  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Palace,  and  that 
Garret,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  implement  makers  in  England, 
would  have  exhibited  an  English  grain  reaper,  instead  of  one 
copied  from  Hussey's  American  reaper,  and  which  he  is  now  man- 
ufacturing and  vending  as  the  American  Reaper. 

The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Earl  Granville,  one  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  who  demoted  himself  constantly  to  hit 
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duties  as  Commissioner^  and  to  whom  the  exhibition  is  greadj 
indebted  for  its  success ;  in  spealdng  of  the  success  cf  the  Avatn- 
cans  at  the  exhibition,  alludes  to  <<  two  oilier  American  gentlemen, 
who,  are  at  present  leaching  us  how  to  cut  corny  an  act  which  i« 
have  been  practicing  for  some  hundreds  of  years  in  this  Islaiid,  M 
of  which  it  appearsj  wt  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principtes/* 

Subsequent  to  the  trial  at  Mr.  Mechi's,  another  tnal  was  hsd 
before  the  Chairman  of  the  Jury,  Hon.  Mr.  Puscy,  Mr.  Mik«,  M. 
P.  and  Baron  Hlubeck,  of  Austria ;  I  give  the  report  of  Mir.  Pnscj, 
the  Chairman,  In  which  it  will  be  noticed,  that  he  ^>eakB  of  an  En- 
glish machine,  as  too  intricate,  and  that  it  had  fallen  into  disose 
60  years  since. 

Mr.  Pusey's  Bepo&t. — <<  At  the  opening  of  this  c^ttuiy  it 
was  thought  that  a  successful  reaping  machine  had  been  in- 
vented, and  a  reward  was  voted  by  Parliament,  to  its  antbor. 
The  machine  was  employed  here  and  abroad,  hut  from  iis  im- 
tricacy  fell  into  disuse.  Another  has  lately  been  devised  in  one 
of  our  colonies,  i^ich  cuts  oflf  the  heads  of  the  corn,  but  lesTCf 
the  straw  standing,  a  fatal  defect  in  an  old  settled  eoontij, 
where  the  growth  of  corn  is  forced  by  the  application  of  dm^ 
Our  farmers  mi^y  well)  therefore^  have  been  astonished  by  a 
American  implement  which  not  only  reaped  their  wheat,  but 
performed  the  work  with  the  neatness  and  certainty  of  an  dd 
and  perfect  machine.  Its  novelty  of  action  reminded  one  se^ 
ing  the  first  engine  run  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bail- 
way  in  1830.  Its  perfection  depended  on  its  being  new  only  ii 
England,  but  in  America  the  result  of  repeated  disappointment 
untired  perseverance.  The  United  States  Patent  ConuniasiQiitt 
says  of  Mr.  McCormick's  reaping  machine : — 

•^  In  agricultu)re  it  is,  in  my  view,  as  important,  as  a  labor  saring 
device,  as  the  Spinning  Jenny  and  Power  Loom  in  Manulaclniti 
It  is  one  of  those  great  and  valuable  inventions  which  commentt 
a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  whose  benelkial 
influence  is  felt  in  all  coming  time." 
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<^  Besides  difficulties  common  to  all  inventions,  the  machine 
could  be  tested  but  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  each  year  when  a 
defect  was  discovered,  before  the  remedy  was  applied  to  the  in- 
strument the  harvest  was  over,  and  the  new  form  had  to  wait  a 
whole  year  for  its  trial,  when  some  fresh  failure  required  a  fresh 
year's  postponement  of  final  success. 

"As  to  the  practical  working  of  the  reaper,  two  horses  drew  it  at 
the  trial  very  easily  round  the  outside  of  the  crop  until  they 
finished  in  the  center,  showing  that  they  could  easily  cut  15  acres 
in  10  hours.  One  man  drives  sitting  and  another  stands  on  th« 
machine  to  rake.  It  is  hard  work  for  him,  and  the  men  ought 
sometimes  to  change  places.  The  straw  left  behind  at  the  trial 
was  cut  very  regularly ;  lower  than  by  reaping,  but  higher  than 
by  fa^ng.  The  inventor  stated  that  he  had  a  machine  which 
would  cut  it  two  inches  lower.  This  is  the  point,  I  should  say, 
to  attend  to,  especially  for  autumn  cleaning.  Though  it  seems 
superfluous  to  bring  this  machine  to  the  test  of  economy,  we  may 
estimate  the  present  cost  of  cutting  15  acres  of  wheat,  at  an  aver- 
age of  9s.  per  acre,  to  be  £6,1 5s.  Deduct  for  horses  and  men  10s. 
3d,  and  for  binding  2s.6d  per  acre,  the  account  will  stand  thus : 

Average  cost  of  reaping  15  acres,  9s £6,15.0 

Horses  and  men  for  Reaper, X0,10.0 

Binding,  1 5  acres,  2s.6d, 1 ,17.6       2,7.6 


Saving  per  acre  5s.l0d, X4,7.6 

"  The  saving  in  wages,  however,  would  of  course  be  an  imper- 
fect test  of  the  reaper's  merits,  since  in  bad  seasons  and  late  dis- 
tricts it  may  often  enable  the  farmer  to  save  the  crop. 

"Since  this  statement  was  written,  fresh  trials  have  been  made 
of  Mr.  McCormick's  reaper,  as  also  of  one  of  Mr.  Hussey;  and  as 
the  award  under  the  Commission  has  been  called  in  question,  it  is 
right  that  some  statement  should  be  made  on  the  subject.  In  the 
first  trial,  at  Tiptree  Hall,  Mr.  McCormick's  ronr.^^  w^>.t^*  j  — " 

G.— 1852. 
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(he  other  did  not  act  at  all.  As  the  com,  however,  was  then  green, 
it  was  thought  right  to  make  further  trial,  and  special  leave  was 
obtained  from  the  Council  of  Chairmen  to  give  two  Council  Medals, 
«ne  to  each  reaper,  if  on  further  trial  their  respective  perform- 
ances should  be  found  to  deserve  one.  The  object  in  our  second 
trial  was  not  to  decide  which  was  the  best  implement,  but  whether 
either,  or  both,  were  sufficiently  good  to  receive  the  Council  MedaL 
Ur.  McCormick's  in  this  trial  worked,  as  it  has  since  worked  at 
Cirencester  College  and  elsewhere,  to  the  admiration  of  practical 
ikrmers,  and  ^erefore  received  a  Council  Medal.  Mr.  Hussey 's 
sometimes  became  clogged,  as  in  the  former  trial  at  Tiptree,  and 
therefore  could  not  possibly  obtain  that  distinction. 

<*  Further  trials,  however,  have  since  been  made  by  other  pei^ 
sons  elsewhere,  in  which  Mr.  Hussey's  machine  worked  well ;  and 
one  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Thompson,  informs  me  that  it  had  been 
used  for  a  week  by  a  practical  farmer,  on  his  own  farm,  who  was 
perfectly  satisfied.  Its  inventor  states  that  at  the  trials  for  the 
commission  the  failure  arose  from  a  mal-a^justment ;  and  Mr. 
Thompson  informs  me  that  at  one  of  the  subsequent  trials  a  simi- 
lar mal-adjustment  impeded  its  action,  until  Mr.  Hussey  arrived 
to  set  it  right.  I  am  bound,  then,  to  express  my  own  individual 
opinion  that  the  merits  of  the  machine  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to 
a  Council  Medal,  and  my  regret  that  it  should  formally  be  dis- 
qualified to  receive  one. 

^  We  have,  then,  two  good  American  reaping  machines.  Their 
respective  merits  time  will  discover ;  but  there  is  one  caution  which 
applies  to  the  introduction  of  both  into  England.  They  both  cut 
by  a  sidelong  vibration,  the  frequency  of  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  straws  to  be  cut  in  passing  over  a  given 
space.  Now,  as  the  acreable  yield  of  England,  is  nearly  double  that 
of  America,  our  straw,  it  is  probable,  stands  much  thicker  than 
In  the  crops  these  reapers  have  been  accustomed  to  deal  with,  so 
that  both  implements,  when  applied  to  heavy  crops  must  be 
adapted  to  the  superior  farming  they  will  have  to  encounter.  At 
present  we  only  know  that  McCormick's  machine  is  best  for  Barley 
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and  Oats,  wheu  not  intended  to  be  bound  up  in  sheaf;  Ur 
for  corn  laid  hj  the  weather  or  standing  upon  steep  ridges. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 
I  have  dwelt  more  at  length  on  this  class,  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance, not  only  in  the  exhibition  itself,  but,  for  the  reason  (hit 
it  was,  so  far  as  the  exhibition  from  this  country  was  conceraed. 
the  most  important  in  its  results.  Until  the  trial  of  the  Ameiicaa 
Implements,  and  the  most  triumphant  success  of  McCormick's 
Reaper,  the  United  States  department  was  comparatively  ot«- 
looked.  But  our  triumph  here,  gave  a  new  direction  to  puNk 
attention,  and  that  part  of  our  exhibition  which  previously  hai 
been  slightly  passed  over,  now  attracted  the  notice  of  ctot 
visitor,  and  the  press  of  England  was  prompt  in  admitting  the 
complete  and  triumphant  success  of  the  Americans.  It  was  ik> 
longer  deemed  necessary  to  say  of  our  implements,  "  they  may  i' 
for  a  new  country,"  for  the  trial  had  satisfied  the  most  pr^udice*!. 
that  they  were  designed  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  best  ml- 
tivated  countries  of  the  old  world,  and  "  taught  them  how  to  cc: 
corn  by  machinery,  of  whose  first  principles  it  appeared  they  weif 
Ignorant." 

The  result  of  this  trial  was  not  unexpected  to  those  Americas! 
who  were  familiar  with  our  implements,  and  to  them  was  pecu- 
liarly gratif}ring,  as  placing  our  country  in  the  position  to  which 
it  was  entitled  and  commanding  that  attention  for  our  exhibi- 
tion, which  was  justly  due  to  it,  from  the  character  of  many  of  our 
articles,  particularly  those  in  the  machinery  and  agricultural  c^ 
partments. 

In  my  account  of  the  exhibition  in  this  class,  I  have  endearoied 
fairly  to  represent  the  merits  of  our  implements,  and  am  gratifc^ 
that  their  merits  were  publicly  admitted  and  acknowle^ed  bj 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  tbr 
extensive  demand  for  them  in  England  and  upon  the  Crontinest, 
«hows,  that  practical,  intelligent  farmers,  appreciate  the  contribih 
ttons  we  have  made  to  the  world's  progress. 
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In  the  English  Department,  there  were  many  very  valuable  me^ 
chines  and  implements  that  would  prove  highly  useful  in  this  coun- 
try. Their  Scarifiers,  Grabbers,  Cultivators,  and  Clod  Crushers,  of 
Vc^rious  forms  and  sizes,  which  are  greatly  advantageous  in  bring- 
ing the  land  into  proper  tilth,  and  materially  diminishing  the 
expense,  are  very  useful  implements.  The  Horse  Hoe,  which  is 
used  for  drilled  crops,  in  removing  the  weeds  and  stirring  up  the 
land,  is  in  use  in  many  parts  of  England — and  although  at  first 
sight  it  might  appear  doubtftil  whether  it  would  answer  in  the 
young  and  tender  crops— ^yet  on  trial,  it  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  useful  implements  of  the  present  day.  It  is  adapted  to  all 
.  the  prevailing  modes  of  culture,  either  for  cleaning  crops  drilled 
on  a  level  surface,  or  on  ridges — the  axeltree  of  the  wheels  being 
movable  at  both  ends,  to  suit  the  varied  intervals  between  the 
rows  of  plants,  and  as  each  cutting  hoe  works  on  a  separate  and 
independent  lever,  the  weeds  are  eflFectually  destroyed,  however 
uneven  the  surface,  the  hoes  being  kept  at  a  uniform  depth,  by  the 
means  of  regulating  keys.  Hie  hoes  penetrate  to  such  a  depth  as 
to  give  fresh  life  and  vigor  to  growing  plants,  by  stirring  the  earth 
around  them.  It  can  be  used  for  any  kind  of  drilled  crops. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  acres  may  be  hoed  in  a  day  with  a  man,  boy, 
and  horse.  Its  steerage  arrangement  is  such,  as  to  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  holder,  and  the  hoes  may  be  guided  with 
the  greatest  precision,  perfectly  hoeing  the  intervals  without 
injuring  the  plants. 

As  the  practice  of  drilling  the  crops  is  increasing  in  this  State, 
it  cannot  be  long  before  our  farmers  will  appreciate  the  importance 
of  extirpating  the  weeds— for  few  of  our  farmers,  I  imagine,  will, 
for  any  length  of  time,  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  grow  weeds.  I 
give  a  cut  of  this  implement  which  will  convey  some  idea  of  its 
construction. 
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Gareett's  Patent  Horse  Hoe. 
Of  the  Scarifiers,  that  called  Earl  Ducies  Prize  Drag  Harrow, 
or  Uley  Scarifier  and  Cultivator,  of  which  a  cut  is  given,  appesn 
to  be  a  very  effective  and  highly  useful  implement.  It  has  aa  iioD 
frame  fitted  with  five  tines,  each  covering  a  space  of  eight  indies, 
and  so  placed  as  to  be  two  feet  from  each  other :  this,  with  Ifadr 
oiurved  shape  and  length,  prevents  the  drag  clogging  in  the  loulesl 
weather.  The  points  or  grubbers  are  for  brealdng  the  land,  and  the 
broad  shares  for  scarifying  or  working  stubble  land,  with  an  extra 
set  of  steel  shares  tor  paring.  The  machine  is  quickly  raised  and 
lowered,  by  turning  a  handle,  the  axle  of  which  has  a  worm  fixed 
upon  it,  worked  into  the  cranked  axle  of  the  back  wheels.  By  sim- 
ply turning  the  handle  to  the  right,  the  drag  is  lifted  up,  and  to  tbo 
left  let  down.  A  dial  plate  indicates  the  number  of  inches  in  or 
out  of  the  ground. 


This  implement  is  in  very  extensive  use,  and  for  workii^  over 
stubble  land,  whether  light  or  heavy  land,  and  however  full  c«f 
yTX  i^  grass  or  weeds,  will  thoroughly  pul- 
verize and  clean  it,  and  will,  it  is  siiii, 
leave  the  land  in  a  &r  better  conditM 
for  a  crop  than  bjrthe  ordinary  method 
of  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  with  a 
very  considerable  saving  of  expcnsft 
performing  the  work  of  a  drag  and  scarifier  most  successfully.  It  eaa 
be  adopted  here,  I  think,  with  advantage,  and  maybeconstructedat 
a  price,  probably,  that  will  secure  its  introduction  into  practical  naa. 


Uley  Scarifier. 
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There  were  various  drill  machines,  very  perfect  in  their  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  yet  too  complicated  and  expensive  for 
introduction  into  this  country.  They  do  not  possess  any  material 
advantages  over  our  own  drills,  which  are  afforded  at  one-third 
the  price  of  the  best  English  drill. 

A  drill  called  the  "  Suffolk  Dkill"  which  has  been  awarded 
many  prizes  in  Eng- 
land, was  fitted  with 
a  steerage  arrange- 
ment that  renders  its 
work  very  perfect.  A 
swing  steerage  in  front 
guided  by  hand,  ena- 
bles the  man  to  keep 
the  rows  perfectly  par- 
allel with  the  prece- 
ding course  of  the 
drill.  This  is  done 
by  the  man's  holding 
the  steerage  handle  as  [ 
it  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  and  keep- 
ing the  small  fore 
wheel  in  the  track  of 
the  former  large  one. 
This  insures  perfect 
r^ularity,  and  pre- 
pares the  whole  field, 
80  that  the  horse  hoe 
can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  and  with- 
out iiy  ury  to  the  grain. 
This  arrangement  could  very  easily  be  adapted  to  any  of  theothir 
drills,  and  would  greatly  add  to  their  usefulness. 
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A  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  for  a  Belgian  Drill,  which  was  a 
very  simple  one  in  its  arrangement,  the  seed  delivered  by  flat  iron 
paddles  and  not  by  cups.  The  coulters  are  fixed  to  the  beam,  and  do 
not  work  on  levers,  but  a  small  coulter  to  cover  in  the  seeds  does. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  the  quantity  of  seed  delivered  can  be  varied 
without  stopping  the  machine.  As  it  costs  only  $12,  it  had  cer- 
tainly advantages  over  many  drills  exhibited. 

Ransoms  &  Mat  of  Ipswich,  England,  exhibited  a  cheap  drop  drill, 
for  depositing  seed  similar  to  a  hand  drill,  at  equal  distances,  which 
it  accomplishes  with  great  exactness.  A  Prize  Medal  was  awarded, 
audit  appeared  to  me  for  certain  purposes  superior  to  any  exhibited. 
The  feeding  cups  are  so  arranged  that  their  action  ceases  when 
the  machine  stops.  The  quantity  of  the  seed  deposited  may  be 
varied  from  3  J  to  5  pecks  per  acre  by  a  change  of  the  cups.  The 
depositors  have  a  motion  independent  of  the  coulters,  which  enables 
them  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  inequality  in  the  surface  of  the  sdl. 

A  ELkT  Making  machine,  though  somewhat  complicated,  has 
received  the  Prize  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  is 


HAT   MAKING  MACHINE. 


undoubtedly  a  very  valuable  improvement  for  England,  and  may 
be  made  useful  in  this  country;  one  man  can  work  it,  and 
raise  or  lower  it  to  its  work  instantly,  and  throw  it  in  or  out  of 
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twenty  men,  and  from  seeing  it  in  use,  I  doubt  not,  it  is  a  great 
labor-saving  machine,  and  a  very  efficient  helper  in  the  field. 

Of  manure  distributors  for  liquid  or  solid  manures,  there  was 
a  very  great  variety,  some  of  them  very  effective.  One  exhibited 
by  Croskill,  holding  about  eight  bushels  of  manure,  has  a  motive 
power  which  passes  the  manure  to  a  revolving  notched  roller? 
which  regulates  its  equal  delivery  in  a  diy  or  moist  state  without 
clogging,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the  quan- 
tity sown  to  any  number  of  bushels  per  acre ;  price  about  $50. 

The  Norwegian  Harrow  is  used  immediately  after  plowing. 
It  breaks  and  pulverizes  the  furrow,  leaving  three  or  four  inches 
depth  of  fine  mold,  admirably  prepared  for  seed.  It  saves  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  sized  harrow,  a  very  light  implement  only 
being  used  after  sowing.  It  thoroughly  pulverizes  without  consoli- 
dating the  soil,  and  it  prepares  the  roughest  land,  whether  moist 
or  dry,  without  clogging.  This  implement  was  originally  intro- 
duced from  Norway,  has  been  much  improved  and  is  very  valua- 
ble and  effective  one,  and  although  too  expensive,  (costs  $65.00,) 
for  general  use  in  this  country,  it  seems  very  desirable  for  our 
stiff  soils,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  it  could  be  very  much  lessened  in 
price  here.  Having  seen  it  in  use,  and  obtained  the  testimony  of 
many  practical  farmers  who  have  it  on  their  farms,  I  cannot  doubt 
its  great  utility. 


CroskiLl's  Improved  Norwegian  Harrow. 
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A  very  valuable  implement  in  use  in  England  is  Croseill's  Boi- 
ler and  Clod  Crusher.  It  consists  of  cast  metal  discs  or  roller  parte, 
placed  loosely  upon  a  round  axle  so  as  to  revolve  independently  of 
each  other.  The  outer  surface  of  each  roller  part  is  serrated  andhas 
a  series  of  sideway  projecting  teeth,  which  act  perpendicularly  in 
breaking  clods.  The  size,  6  feet  wide  by  2  J  feet  in  diameter,  con- 
sists of  23  roller  parts.  Each  alternate  ring  is  made  larger  in  tie 
eye,  and  in  revolving  causes  an  up  and  down  motion  along  the 
entire  surface  of  the  roller,  thereby  increasing  its  power  and  effect- 
ing the  best  means  of  self  cleansing.  It  is  used  only  when  the 
land  is  dry.  When  taken  to  the  field,  dig  a  hole  under  eaeh  tra- 
velling wheel,  until  the  roller  part  rests  uoon  the  ground,  then 
take  off  the  road  wheels. 

By  the  use  of  this  roller  crops  of  Wheat,  Turnips,  Beets,  tc, 
are  annually  grown  in  England  upon  land  which  without  its  use 
cannot  be  cultivated ;  and  a  very  beneficial  efiFect  is  produced 
upon  the  grain  plant  by  its  seasonable  application,  and  it  cansesa 
more  healthy  plant  and  a  larger  yield  per  acre.  It  ensures  the  d^ 
struction  of  the  wire- worm  and  the  grub,  which  are  so  detrimental, 
often  destroying  the  entire  grain  crop.  Its  use  on  many  varie- 
ties of  grass  land  is  most  beneficial.  It  works  admirably.  Tbf 
number  in  use  in  Great  Britain,  in  1850,  was  about  2,500. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  roller  in  use  on  seTenl 
farms,  and  became  satisfied  of  its  great  utility,  and  its  introductioB 
to  this  country,  would  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  our  fann- 
ers. The  following  testimonial  from  a  practical  Scotch  fimner 
ihows  in  what  estimation  it  is  held : 

"  The  deep  indented  points  of  this  ponderous  machine  penetrate 
and  crush  the  hardest  clods;  reduce  big  masses  of  clay  baked  soil 
into  a  fine  mold,  and  rapidly  converts  many  acres  of  land  into  the 
finest  condition  for  the  reception  of  grain  or  the  smallest  seeds. 
It  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  pulverizer,  but  is  unequalled  as  a  aw- 
pressing  roller  for  rolling  young  grain  crops  when  the  plant  isfros 
three  to  eight  inches  out  of  the  ground.    The  practice  of  drivi< 
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sheep  over  the  fields  to  give  solidity  to  the  soil,  is  entirely  obvia- 
ted by  the  use  of  the  machine,  as  it  is  more  equal,  effective  and 
rapid  in  its  operations,  like  the  action  of  a  gardener  who  presses 
the  soil  with  his  fingers  around  the  roots  of  the  plant — ^while  the 
action  of  smooth  rollers  is  like  placing  the  foot  only  upon  the 
pluit.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  implement  is  limited  in  its 
use  only  to  stiff  soils.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for,  on 
light  lands,  where,  from  want  of  clay  and  finely  divided  matter  to 
give  body  and  firmness,  the  soil  is  too  loose  to  carry  wheat,  and  on 
foils  too  puffy  to  carry  clover,  the  Clod  Crusher  used  as  a  compres- 
sing roller,  has  produced  the  most  valuable  results,  giving  firmness 
and  tenacity  to  the  soil,  aiding  the  plant  to  strike  its  roots  firmly,  and 
to  produce  a  firmer,  stronger  and  more  healthy  and  fruitful  plant." 


Another  most  important  attending  benefit  on  the  use  of  the 
implement  is,  that  the  ravages  of  the  wire  worm  and  grub  are 
most  effectually  arrested.  By  the  indented  points  of  this  heavy 
machine,  the  slug  is  crushed  to  death,  while  the  burrows  made  by 
the  wire  worm  from  root  to  root  are  destroyed,  the  free  working  of 
this  voracious  enemy  prevented,  and  the  means  of  its  support  in- 
tercepted ;  the  natural  consequence  is  proved  to  be  a  decrease  ol 
the  wire  worm  by  starvation.  I  have  dwelt  more  at  length  on 
this  implement  than  I  should  have  done,  had  I  not  deemed  it  a 
most  valuable  one  to  be  brought  into  practical  use. 


Groskill's  Prize  Roller. 
Price  from  |70  to  $85.    For  the  Norwegian  Harrow  and  Prize 
fioUer,  a  Council  Medal  was  awarded  Mr.  Croskill. 
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The  Carts  in  use  upon  *the  &rms  in  England  where  the  im- 
proved ones,  have  been  introduced,  appeared  to  me  very  useful 
for  farm  purposes,  and  certainly  worthy  the  attention  of  our  farm- 
ers. Carts  are  constructed  for  a  single  horse,  to  carry  30  cwt. 
They  are  very  convenient  and  prove,  in  every  respect,  very  ser- 
viceable. Having  been  one  of  the  Sub-jurors  to  whom  was 
referred  the  carts,  wagons,  &c.,  on  exhibition  in  the  Agricultural 
Department,  I  was  greatly  gratified  with  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  them.  There  were,  on  exhibition,  several  of 
the  ancient  ones  which  still  are  common  in  every  part  of  England,  of 
very  great  weight,  with  hubs  as  large  as  those  of  ox  carts  with  us, 
and  in  every  respect,  very  cumbersome.  The  improved  ones,  of 
lighter  make,  and  of  less  price,  were,  however,  most  prominent, 
and  to  those  only  were  the  prizes  awarded.  I  give  the  cut  of  Mr. 
Busby's  Cart,  which  was  conceded,  by  the  Judges,  as  upon  the 
whole,  more  correct  in  the  principle  of  construction  than  any 
other  on  exhibition.  This  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  cart 
arranged  for  field  services — ^the  arms  and  the  wings  are  removed, 
when  it  is  desired,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  farm. 

Having  witnessed  the  operations  of  these  carts,  in  various  kinds 
of  farm  work,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  their 
introduction  into  more  general  use  in  our  country,  would  be  highly 
advantageous,  both  in  point  of  economy  and  convenience. 


Busby's  Ca&t. 
An  American,  for  many  years  a  resident  in  England,  Mr.  H. 
Pinkus,  had  crtl  exhibition  many  of  his  inventions,  among  others, 
what  was  called  his  new  system  of  Agricultural  Tillage,  by  sta- 
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tionary  steam  and  atmospheric  motive  power,  giving  motion  to 
plow  shares  and  other  implements  bj  ropes  from  the  engines  in- 

termitingly  stationary  in  the  fields. 

This  showed  great  ingenuity,  though, 

as  yet,  it  has  not  been  reduced  to 

practical  use. 

There  was  exhibited  also,  another 
steam  arrangement  for  plowing,  in 
the  English  department,  called  Lord 
Willoughby  DeEresby's  steam  plow, 
but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  brought 
into  practical  operation,  so  as  to  de- 
termine its  value. 

Fowler's  Impeoved  Draining 
Plow  was  shown,  and  one  was  also 
exhibited  in  operation  a  few  miles 
from  the  exhibition.  It  is  stated  to 
execute  any  drainage  above  four  feet 
deep,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
the  present  system,  and  without  dis- 
turbing the  surface  soil.  In  com- 
mencing the  work,  the  plow  is  taken 
to  one  end  of  the  field,  and  to  the 
other  the  capstan,  oflf  the  drum  of 
which  is  run  a  wire  rope  attached 
to  the  plow.  The  plug  and  coul- 
ter are  then  dropped  into  a  hole 
prepared  for  them,  and  the  drain 
pipes  are  threaded  upon  a  rope  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  the  plug ;  when 
the  horses  attached  to  the  levers  of 
the  capstan,  by  walking  around,wind 
the  wire  rope  on  the  drum  and  pull 
the  pipe  forward  with  the  drain 
pipes,  which  are  thus  laid,  when  the 
soil  is  suitable,  free  from  stone,  more 
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accurately  than  by  hand.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
few  years,  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made,  as 
exhibited  in  the  one  on  trial  seemed  to  promise  its  practical 
adaptation  for  that  country.  It  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  report 
in  this  class:  "But  for  the  American  reapers,  Mr.  Fowler's 
draining  plow  would  have  formed  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  Agricultural  department  of  the  Exhibition.  Wonderful  as  it 
is,  to  see  the  standing  wheat  shorn  levelly  low  by  a  pair  of  horses 
walking  along  its  edge,  it  is  hardly*,  if  at  all,  less  wonderful,  nor 
did  it  excite  less  interest  or  surprise,  among  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, when  the  trial  was  made  at  this  place,  to  see  two  horses  at 
work  by  the  side  of  a  field,  on  a  capstan,  which,  by  an  invisible 
wire  rope,  draws  towards  itself  a  low  frame-work,  leaving  but  the 
trace  of  a  narrow  slit  on  the  surface.  If  you  pass,  however,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  field,  which  the  frame-work  has  quitted,  you 
perceive  that  it  has  been  dragging  after  it  a  string  of  pipes,  whlch| 
still  following  the  plow's  snout,  that  burrows  all  the  while  four 
feet  below  ground,  twists  itself  like  a  gigantic  red  worm  into  the 
earth,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  frame-work  has  reached 
the  capstan,  the  string  is  withdrawn  from  the  necklace,  and  you 
are  assured  that  a  drain  has  thus  been  invisibly  formed  under 
your  feet."    The  Jury  decided  as  follows : 

The  implement  went  through  the  trial  very  well,  laying  in  the 
tiles  with  great  apparent  ease,  worked  by  two  horses,  with  a  cap- 
stan which  was  firmly  and  easily  fixed  into  the  ground,and  afforded 
a  firm  traction  to  the  plow  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  and  pulley. 
Process  has  been  made,  since  the  implement  was  exhibited  at 
Exeter,  in  rendering  the  level  of  the  drains  in  a  degree  indepen- 
dent of  the  level  of  the  surface,  "  but  there  is  still  room  for  fur- 
ther improvement  in  giving  to  the  drain  an  uniform  incline.** 
The  award,  therefore,  of  the  Jury  was  Honorable  Mention. 

Chubns  formed  a  very  numerous  class  in  the  exhibition ;  of  the 
four  prizes  awarded,  one  was  for  Anthony's  American  ChurDi 
called  the  "Improved  American  Churn,*'  well  kno^vn  in  this 
country,  exhibited  by  an  English  firm  who  have  the  patent  for 
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if  desired,  delivering  each  size  at  a  different  place.  It  did  its 
work  remarkably  easy  and  quick,  and  was  superior,  I  think,  to 
any  exhibited.  One  of  the  machines  was  purchased  by  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman  at  my  suggestion,  and  I  hope  we  may  have  it  in- 
troduced into  this  State,  as  it  will  prove,  I  doubt  not,  a  real 
improvement. 

Steam  Engines. — Of  these  there  was  a  great  variety,  remarka- 
bly well  got  up,  both  stationary  and  movable.  They  are  in  use 
in  many  parts  of  England.  I  saw  them  at  work  on  several  of  the 
large  farms  and  they  were  very  much  approved.  For  this  country, 
however,  I  did  not  see  any  that  I  consider  as  useful  as  those  man- 
ufactured in  our  own  State  by  Hoard  &  Bradford,  of  Watertown, 
which  for  simplicity,  lightness  and  cheapness,  as  well  as  efficiency, 
possess  decided  advantage  over  any  I  saw. 

Of  the  Thrashing  Machines,  there  was  a  great  variety  exhibi- 
ted ;  none,  however,  except  one  in  the  United  States  division,  from 
Messrs.  Allen  New-York,  operated  by  a  single  horse.  Those  in 
the  English  department  that  were  operated  by  horses  required  from 
four  to  eight.  The  steam  power  is  fast  superseding  the  use  of  horses 
for  this  purpose. 

Of  Smut  or  grain  cleaning  machines  there  were  quite  a  number 
exhibited,  but  none  which,  so  far  as  a  judgment  could  be  formed 
from  a  careful  inspection  and  without  a  trial,  which  should  have 
been  had,  was  superior  to  those  shown  in  the  United  States  depart- 
ment by  Leonard  Smith  of  Troy,  N.  T. 

A  number  of  Fanning  and  winnowing  Mills,  of  various  patterns, 
were  shown.  Grant's,  from  this  State,  which  has  stood  pre-emi- 
nent for  its  superiority,  was  exhibited,  and  was  bought  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  Scotland,  after  a  very  careful  examination — he  being 
satisfied  that  it  was  the  best  machine  he  had  ever  seen. 

Dynamometers,  for  testing  the  draught  of  plows,  and  other 
implements,  were  shown.    One  from  France,  a  self-registering 
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but  tinfortunately  the  days  on  which  the  miplements  were  tested, 
were  so  moist  that  it  could  not  be  used.  One,  by  Bentall,  patented 
in  England,  was  used  on  the  trial — and  did  tolerably  well — ^but  I 
do  not  consider  it  an  improvement  upon  those  in  which  the  strain 
is  indicated  by  the  compression  of  a  spiral  spring  which  we  have 
in  use  here. 

The  trial  of  the  implements  having  been  made  mainly  previous 
to  th^  opening  of  the  exhibition,  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
want  of  notice  being  taken  of  many  very  useful  articles  in  th# 
United  States  Department — ^though  the  assurance  was  given  after 
the  trial  had  been  made  of  the  plows  and  reapers,  that  the  princi- 
pal collections  in  the  United  States  Department,  should  receive  an 
Honosable  Mention.  Why  this  was  not  done,  does  not  appear  in 
the  report  made. 

Ide's  Wheel  Cultivator,  exhibited  by  Levi  Wells,  Rochester,  is  a 
very  useful  implement  here — ^but  no  opportunity  was  given  t# 
test  its  capabilities  at  the  exhibition. 

Charles  Ross  of  Rochester,  had  on  exhibition  two  of  Fitzgerald's 
Portable  Grist  Mills,  with  his  improvements — ^but  they  were  not 
in  operation.  The  Jury  examined  them,  and  their  cheapness  wert 
recommendations  which  atti-acted  the  notice  of  farmers.  There 
were  a  number  of  mills  on  exhibition,  and  the  Prize  Medal  was 
awarded  to  one  exhibited  in  the  English  Department,  which  wai 
composed  of  metal — and  which  had,  I  think,  an  apparatus  fo* 
supplying  air  to  the  grinding  surface  of  the  mill  stones,  which 
considered  important  and  useful. 

Eddy  &  Co.,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  had  a  model  of  Tap' 
Horse  Power,  on   exhibition,  which,  in  this  country,  is  r 
approved. 


H.— 1852. 
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Class  10. — PhUoscphical  hstruments  and  processes  depending 
•n  their  use. 


The  exhibition  in  this  class  was  very  extensive  and  of  great 
variety,  and  comprised  many  articles  of  ingenuity,  &c-  Of  the 
SO  Council  Medals,  only  one  was  awarded  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  to  W.  Bond  &  Son,  of  Boston,  for  the  invention  of  a  new  mode 
of  observing  astronomical  phenomena,  &c.  The  great  Equatorial 
Telescope,  of  Ross,  which  was  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment ever  made,  received  a  Council  Medal.  "The  diameter 
of  the  object  glass  is  11^  inches— «nd  a  magnifying  power  of 
iix  huixired  times  in  diameter,  may  be  used  without  prejudicially 
darkening  the  field  of  vision."  There  were  many  other  Telescopes 
of  great  merit,  exhibited— several  fipom  France,  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence. The  French  exhibition,  in  this  class,  was  very  numerous 
and  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  received  a  large  number  of  prizes. 
Jl  Council  Medal  was  awarded  to  Count-Durrin  of  London,  for  the 
extraordinary  application  of  mechanism  to  his  steel  expanding 
figure  of  a  man.  This  piece  of  mechanism  was  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  difierent  proportions  of  the  human  figure ;  it  admits  of 
being  expanded  from  the  size  of  the  AppoUo  Belvidere  to  that  of 
a  Colossal  Statue.  Its  immediate  object  is  to  facilitate  the  exact 
fitting  of  garments,  more  especially  in  cases  where  great  numbers 
are  required,  as  in  the  equipment  of  an  army. 

Personal  attendance  is  not  required,  as  there  is  adapted  to  the 
figure  a  new  system  of  measurement,  which  enables  any  person 
to  take  the  exact  size  and  form  of  an  individual— and  from  the 
measurement  so  taken  the  figure  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  represent, 
•correctly,  the  person  to  be  fitted.  An  establishment  provided 
with  a^few  of  these  figures,  would  be  able  to  fit,  perfectly, 
the  clothing  of  an  entire  army.  This  was  a  most  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism,  and  in  addition  to  its  ingenuity,  can  be  made  of 
great  practical  utility. 

J.  R.  St.  John,  af  Buffalo^  Self- Determining  Compass. — To 
this  was  awarded  a  Prize  Medal.    This  compass  is  so  constructed 
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cators,  upon  graduated  scales.  This  result  is  obtained  from  two 
small  or  sattelite  needles  suspended  upon  axes  fastened  in  the  disk 
or  compass  cord,  at  equal  distances,  and  right  angles  to  the  center 
of  the  main  needles.  The  extremities  of  the  graduated  arcs  or 
scales,  are  marked  with  the  letters  E.  and  W.,  by  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  deflection  is  known,  while  the  quantity  is  read  upon 
the  scales.  It  shows  the  presence  of  any  disturbing  forces  upon 
the  needle,  and  also  the  amount  of  deflection  resulting  from  these 
causes.  It  was  admitted  to  be  in  advance  of  any  instrument  in 
use.  Many  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  should  have  re- 
ceived a  Council  Medal. 

The  Aquatic  Velocimeter,  shown  by  the  same  gentleman — 
which  gives  the  true  velocity  of  a  vessel  through  the  water  j  and 
the  aggregate  distance  traveled  at  any  time,  was  very  ingenious. 

Erricson,  New-York,  exhibited  a  variety  of  very  ingenious  and 
useful  nautical  instruments.  His  Sba  Lead,  a  valuable  instru- 
ment for  taking  soundings  at  sea  without  rounding  the  vessel  t» 
the  wind,  and  independently  of  the  length  of  the  lead  line. 

Pyrometer,  an  instrument  intended  as  a  standard  measure  of 
temperature  from  the  freezing  point  of  water  up  to  the  melting 
point  of  iron ;  the  tension  of  a  permanent  volume  of  atmospherie 
air  or  azote,  measured  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  un- 
der a  vacuum,  being  the  indicator. 

BoTARY  Fluid  Meter — ^For  measuring  fluids  by  the  velocity 
with  which  they  pass  through  apertures  of  definite  dimensions. 

Reciprocating  Fluid  Meter — ^For  measuring  the  quantity  af  . 
water  which  passes  through  pipes  during  definite  periods. 

Alarm  Barometer. — ^Whenever  the  mercury  sinks  below  any 
given  altitude,  the  falling  of  the  column  causes  a  gong  to  be  struck 
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ind  being  near  the  helm  of  the  vessel  gives  instant  warning  to 
Ae  helmsman,  and  the  danger  of  an  approacliing  storm  can  be 
averted. 

Distance  Instrument — To  measure  the  distance  of  an  enemy's 
•hip,  to  enable  the  officer  measuring  to  elevate  his  gun  with  pre- 
•fision.  HvDaosTATic  Guage,  and  Hydraulic  Machine  for  testing 
the  same. 

These  instruments  were  all  valuable  and  were  examined  by 
nautical  men  with  great  interest.  They  were  most  creditable  to 
Mr.  Erriccson,  and  elicited  from  the  Jurors  the  Prize  Medal. 

Professor  Bache,  of  Washington,  received  a  Prize  Medal  for  his 
Standard  Weights,  Measures  and  Balance.  They  were  admirably 
prepared,  and  few  articles  in  the  United  States  Department  attract- 
ed more  attention.  Mr.  Burt,  of  Michigan,  for  a  solar  compass 
and  instruments,  received  a  Medal.  They  were  of  great  exed- 
lence,  and  justly  entitled  to  the  award  given. 

Daguerreotypes  were  extensively  shown.  Those  i5pom  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  conceded  to  be  superior  in  general  effect,  to  those 
from  any  other  oountiy.  Brady  &  Lawrence,  of  New-York,  eadi 
received  a  Prize  Medal — and  one  was  awarded  to  a  Mr.  Whipple, 
of  Michigan,  for  a  daguerreotype  of  the  moon.  There  were  sev- 
•ral  other  exhibitors  whose  pictures  were  very  superior.  Those 
of  Evans,  from  Buffalo,  were  much  admired,  as  were  those  cf 
Meade  &  Brothers,  New-York.  The  following  article,  from  an 
English  literary  journal,  shows  in  what  estimation  our  exhibition 
was  held.  «  Daguerreotypes  are  largely  displayed  by  the  French, 
«s  might  have  been  expected,  that  country  being  proud  of  the 
discovery;  but  the  examples  exhibited  by  the  Americans  surpass, 
in  general,  beauty  of  effect,  any  which  we  have  examined  from 
other  countries.  This  has  been  attributed  to  a  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  solar  light,  as  modified  by  atmospheric  condi- 
tions; we  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  believe  that  to  be  the 
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case.  We  hare  certain  indications  that  an  increased  intensity  of 
light  is  not  of  any  advantage,  but  rather  the  contrary,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  daguerreotypes;  the  luminous  rays  appearing  to  act  as 
balancing  powers  against  the  chemical  rays.  Now,  this  being  the 
case,  we  know  of  no  physical  cause  by  which  the  superiority  can 
be  explained,  and  we  are  quite  disposed  to  be  sufficieptly  honest 
to  admit  that  the  mode  of  manipulation  has  more  to  do  with  th« 
result  than  any  atmospheric  influeqpes.  However  this  may  boi 
the  character  of  the  daguerreotypes  executed  in  America  is  very 
remarkable.  There  are  a  fulness  of  tone,  and  an  artistic  modu- 
lation of  light  and  shadow  which,  in  England,  we  do  not  obtain. 
The  striking  contrasts  of  white  and  black  are  shown  decidedly 
enough  in  the  British  examples  exhibited  in  the  gallery — ^bat 
here  are  coldness  and  hardness  of  outline.  Within  the  shadow 
of  the  eagle  and  the  striped  banner  we  find  no  lights  too 
white  and  no  shadows  too  dark ;  they  dissolve,  as  in  Nature,  oub 
into  the  other,  in  the  most  harmonious  and  truthful  manner— and 
the  result  is  more  perfect  pictures." 

A  Calculating  Machine,  by  Staffel,  a  Polish  Jew,  in  the  Russian 
Department,  was  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  for  which  a  Medal 
was  awarded.  It  was  about  17  inches  by  9,  and  4  ^ches  high. 
The  upper  row  contained  13  figures,  and  is  immovable.  The  sec- 
ond and  third,  containing  seven  figures  each — ^movable.  Th« 
words  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division,  ar« 
engraved  on  a  semi-circular  ring  to  the  right ;  and  underneath  if 
a  hand,  which  must  be  directed  to  whichever  operation  is  to  b# 
performed.  The  figures  being  arranged,  a  handle  is  turned — ^th« 
operation  instantly  performed.  If  a  question  be  wrongly  statedf 
the  error  is  instantly  detected  and  announced  by  the  ringing  of  a 
small  bell. 

Balances  were  exhibited,  of  great  perfection — a  magnetized  ojm 
from  Falmouth,  England,  would  weigh  the  ten  thousandth  part  of 
a  grain — and  a  very  superior  one  from  France,  which  was  afiected 
by  the  slightest  breath  of  air. 
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Electric  Telegraph  Infitraments^in  great  yariety,  were  shoWn, 
tach  kind  in  operation.  The  American  printing  Telegraph  was 
exhibited  by  an  English  party.  Bain's  Telegraph  was  awarded  a 
Council  Medal — as  was  BakewelPs  copying  Telegraph — and  the 
Mme  was  awarded  for  an  instrument  from  Prussia — and  Prize 
Medals  to  several  other  exhibitors. 

A  Prize  Medal  was  yarded  to  Mr.  War]>^  an  English 
CKhiUtor,  for  closed  cases,  by  which  plants  may  be  grown  in 
my  locality,  even  in  crowded  cities,  or  conveyed  from  one 
•ountry  to  another,  with  complete  success.  The  use  of  the 
«Mes  was  si^ested  to  the  inventor  in  1829.  Wishing  to  obtain 
a  perfect  specimen  of  a  sphinx  (while  residing  in  liondon) 
he  had  buried  its  chrysalis  in  some  moist  mold  in  a  bottle  covered 
with  a  lid.  Two  or  three  days  before  the  insect  assumed  its  per- 
jfect  form,  a  seedling  fern  and  a  grass  made  their  appearance  on 
Ihe  surface  of  the  mold.  In  this  condition  all  their  wants  were 
supplied.  They  had  sufficient  light — ^whilst  the  lid,  at  the  same 
lime  that  it  excluded  the  noxious  soot,  prevented  the  escape  of  the 
moisture.  The  law  which  enforces  the  diffusion  of  gases  secured 
a  constant  circulation  of  the  air,  and  its  quiescent  state,  enabled 
the  plants^to  bear  variations  of  temperature  which,  in  open  ex- 
fosure  would  have  proved  injurious  3  various  experiments  carried 
en  with  a  great  variety  of  plants,  established  the  conclusion  that 
all  plants,  whose  natural  conditions  can  be  fulfilled,  can  be  grown 
in  those  cases,  in  any  locality,  even  in  the  center  of  the  most  crow- 
ded cities,  or  conveyed  from  one  country  to  another,  with  com- 
plete success. 

Mr.  Fortune,  who  was  sent  out  to  China  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  put  250  plants  in  these  cases,  and  landed  215 
in  good  condition — while  in  the  old  plan  of  carrying  plants,  it  is 
stated  that  only  one  plant  in  a  thousand  survived  the  voyage  from 
China  to  England.  The  same  pure  and  moistened  atmosphere 
which  favored  the  growth  of  the  most  delicate  plants  in  the  heart 
of  the  most  crowded  city,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  in 
numerous  diseases. 
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the  varying  processes  of  the  atmosphere,  the  changes  of  the  tem- 
perature of  air  and  evaporation,-  and  those  of  the  electrical 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fall  of  rain,  the  amount  of  water 
evaporated  from  a  surface  of  water  and  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  wind.  It  is  a  very  ingenious,  as  well  as  useful  instrument — 
particularly  in  meteorological  investigations — ^noting  every  changj^ 
however  minute,  and  registering  those  at  night  as  well  as  thoat 
happening  during  the  day.    It  received  a  Council  Medal. 

Cotton's  Sovereign  Weighing  Maceune. — ^A  machine  which  I 
saw  in  use  at  the  Bank  of  England,  weighing  sovereigns  with  great 
rapidity  and  perfect  accuracy,  was  represented  in  the  Exhibition. 
It  separates  with  unerring  accuracy  coins  of  standard  weigh^ 
from  those  that  have  not  that  weight.  A  pile  of  coins  being  pla- 
ced in  a  tube — the  lowest  is  pushed  out  by  a  lever  on  the  end  of  a 
beam,  which,  if  the  coin  is  of  full  weight,  is  depressed  through  a 
tmall  space,  but  if  it  be  too  light,  the  beaqi  remains  stationary. 
A  small  piece  of  steel  now  advances  from  one  side,  on  a  level  witk 
the  position  that  the  heavy  coin  assumes,  and  immediately  after- 
wards another  advances  from  the  opposite  side  on  a  level  with  tho 
position  of  the  light  coin.  If  the  coin  is  full  weight  the  first  ad- 
vancing piece  pushes  it  into  a  receptacle,  and  the  second  has  no 
effect ;  If,  on  the  contrary',  the  coin  is  light,  the  first  passes  under 
it,  and  the  second  strikes  it  into  another  receptacle.  This  is  ope- 
rated by  steam  power,  and  there  are  a  dozen  at  the  bank  frequently 
all  in  operation  at  the  same  time,  and  the  rapidity  and  certainty 
with  which  they  work  is  truly  wonderful.  This  was  introduced 
late  into  the  exhibition,  but  I  believe  received  a  prize  medal  from 
the  Jury. 

Musical  Instruments  were  also  in  this  class,  submitted  to  a 
sub-jury.  In  this  division  there  was  a  great  variety  of  instruments 
exhibited.  Organs  of  immense  power — one  by  Willis,  of  London, 
which  is  said  to  weigh  80  tons,  with  5,000  pipes — a  great  variety  of 
piano  fortes,  &c.    From  the  United  States  there  were  a  number  of 
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pianos  exhibited,  and  although  In  the  early  part  of  the  Exhibition 
they  were  slightly  noticed  by  the  press,  every  one  of  them  received 
an  award  of  a  Medal  or  Honorable  Mention.  Chickering,  Meyer, 
Munns  &  Clark,  received  medals,  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Heers  &  Pirsson, 
Honorable  Mention ;  and  Wood  of  Virginia,  a  money  award  of 
jC50,  for  his  Piano  Violin,  tehich  attracted  attention  from  its  inge- 
nuity, and  was  in  constant  requisition  to  satisfy  the  eager  curiosity 
•f  visitors.  Goodyear,  of  the  United  States,  received  Honorable 
Mention  for  an  India  Rubber  flute. 

HoEoLoGicAL,  Clocks  and  Watches.  The  number  in  this  sub-<li- 
vision  was  immense,  and  of  every  conceivable  size  and  variety. 
Prance  and  Switzerland  exhibited  very  lai^ely,  and  received  a 
large  portion  of  the  prizes.  Dent,  of  London,  celebrated  for  his 
superior  work,  received  a  Council  Medal  for  a  Turret  clock.  In 
flie  French  department,  were  a  very  great  number  of  very  elegant- 
ty  finished  clocks,  of  almost  every  imaginable  variety  of  form. 
In  the  Austrian  department,  was  exhibited  a  clock  for  which  is 
•laimed  the  realization  of  perpetual  motion— continuing  to  move 
«ntil  its  materials  are  worn  out ;  the  power  which  winds  it  up,  be- 
ing the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  quicksilveTi 
which  turns  a  wheel  and  accomplishes  the  work.  The  American 
exhibition  of  clocks  was  of  considerable  variety,  and  unusually 
oheap — ^these  found  more  favor  with  purchasers  than  they  did  with 
the  jury.  Geneva,  so  long  celebrated  for  miniature  watches,  ex- 
hibited the  smallest  watch  ever  made.  It  was  inserted  in  the  top 
of  a  gold  pencil  case,  was  j\  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  on  its 
fUal  gave  the  seconds,  minutes,  hours  and  days  of  the  month.  A 
magnifying  glass  was  by  the  side  of  it,  to  enable  all  to  see  its  per- 
fection of  finish,  which  manyf  by  the  naked  eye,  could  not  clearly 
distinguish.  In  connection  with  this,  was  exhibited  a  piece  of  tiny 
mechanism— very  ingenious — ^a  small  pillar  of  a  few  inches  in 
height,  the  top  of  which  opens  at  the  touch  of  a  spring,  and  a*  lit- 
tle bird,  most  perfect  in  its  construction,  in  the  very  motions  of 
life,  sings  a  brief  song  and  then  retires.  Price  $80.  There  were 
many  curiosities  in  this  division,  that  attracted  much  notice,  seve- 
lal  of  them  constructed  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  trade. 
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to  be  regulated  once  in  130  years.  A  clock  made  by  a  tailor ^ 
gave  the  days  and  months,  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
state  of  the  tide  in  various  countries,  and  runs  for  12  months;  and 
a  musical  clock,  made  by  a  blacksmith^  played  a  tune  every  three 
hours. 

Surgical  Instruments. — In  this  sub-division,  there  was  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  improvement  made  in  this  department — ^no  Council 
Medals  awarded,  and  not  a  very  large  number  of  Prize  Medals.  Pal- 
mer*s  artificial  leg^  from  this  country, received  a  medal,  to  which  it 
was  most  jusfly  entitled.  Among  the  great  number  of  preparations 
there  was  none  that  compared  with  this — and  I  was  informed  that 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  who  left  one  of  his  limbs  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo— had  Mr.  Palmer  before  him,  with  his  leg,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  a  collection  not  numerous  enough  to  supply  a  large 
army,  yet  very  extensive — ^this  was  pronounced  superior  to  all. 
I  did  not  learn  whether  one  was  prepared  for  the  Marquis — ^but 
probably  he  has,  ere  this,  tried  its  quality.  In  the  French  De- 
partment, the  collection  of  superior  instruments  were  of  great 
variety  and  finished  most  perfectly.  The  anatomical  models  from 
France  were  very  perfect,  and  are  now  generally  introduced  as 
aids  to  the  study  of  Anatomy.  These  comprised  not  only  the 
human  figure  but  those  of  domestic  animals.  Various  instruments 
for  aiding  the  hearing,  which  may  be  worn  without  being  noticed, 
were  shown. 

In  the  English  department,  one  exhibitor  presented  a  complete 
cabinet  of  surgical  instruments,  containing  all  that  was  necessary 
for  general  operations  in  surgery,  with  the  latest  improvements. 
The  collection  was  very  admirably  executed,  and  was,  in  all 
respects,  most  perfect,  and  was  awarded  a  Prize  Medal,  to  which } 
was  certainly  entitled,  from  its  great  excellence.    Dental  instr^ 
ments  were  exhibited  by  several  exhibitors  from  this  State, 
very  high  finish  and  equal  to  any  shown. 
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Class  11.  Cotton  Goods. — ^The  exhibition  in  this  class,  consid- 
ering the  importance  of  the  manufacture,  was  not  large — yet  all 
the  various  departments  of  it  were  sufficiently  illustrated.  The 
exhibitors  were  from  .  England,  United  States,  Switzerland, 
Portugal,  France,  Belgium.  As  illustrative  of  the  manufacture, 
were  shown  the  preparations  from  the  raw  cotton,  in  all  its  stages, 
to  the  finishing  of  the  cloth,  in  every  variety  in  use.  A  Manches- 
ter firm  had  a  collection  of  this  description,  of  48  preparations, 
from  a  sample  of  New  Orleans  Cotton,  to  the  most  beautiful  and 
exquisitely  finished  white,  printed  and  figured  lace. 

Prize  Miedals  were  awarded  to  the  United  States  for  an  assort- 
ment of  drillings,  tickings,  shirtings,  sheetings  and  Cotton  flannel, 
exhibited  by  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  Manches- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  and  the  Willimantic  Duck  Manufacturing 
Company,  for  cotton  sail  cloth ;  the  same  material,  I  think,  of 
which  the  sails  of  the  American  Yacht  were  constructed.  As  there 
was  nothing  very  special  in  this  class,  and  as  I  have  given  a  full 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  under  the  head 
of  machinery,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it.  I  regretted  we  had  not 
a  much  more  varied  representation  in  this  class — as  we  might  have 
shown  a  variety  of  cheap  fabrics  that  would  have  given  more  fully 
evidence  of  what  we  are  doing,  as  well  as  what  we  may  be  enabled 
to  do  in  this  department  of  Industry.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  manufacture  in  England  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  half  a  million  persons — and  the  total  annual  value  of  the  ma- 
terial manufactured  at  36  millions  sterling. 

Class  12.  Woolens  and  Worsteds. — ^The  exhibition  in  this  class 
was  extensive,  and  of  surpassing  richness  in  many  of  its  branch- 
es. Broadcloths,  Flannels,  Tartans,  Worsted,  Alpaca,  &c.,  in 
great  variety,  and  from  various  countries  displayed  to  great  ad- 
vantage, the  skill  and  perfection  of  the  respective  countries.  The 
exhibition  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  was  particularly 
interesting,  as  there  were  shown  the  extremes,  from  the  finest  pro- 
ducts, that  the  skill  and  inventive  talent  of  the  eountiy  has 
produced,  to  the  primitive  manufiM^ture  of  the  coarsest  woolen 
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goods  made  upon  the  hand-loom  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  There  were  many  competitors  for  supremacy  in  this 
class  from  the  Continent,  and  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  their 
goods,  secured  a  very  liberal  distribution  of  prizes.  The  French 
manufactures  were  peculiarly  fine  and  highly  finished,  and  Bussia, 
Saxony,  Prussia  and  Belgium,  exhibited  fabrics  of  very  great 
excellence.  Samples  of  Flannels  from  Massachusetts,  which 
were  very  fine,  received  a  medal,  and  Honorable  Mention  was 
also  made  of  Blankets  exhibited.  There  was  but  a  small  exhibi- 
tion, however,  from  this  country.  The  number  of  exhibitors 
from  Great  Britain  of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  was  about 
600.  The  most  extensive  collections  were  from  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, so  very  celebrated  for  their  manufactures,  and  where  great 
perfection  has  been  attained.  An  exhibition  of  goods  made  from 
the  woolen  waste,  suggests  some  reflections.  It  is  asserted,  and 
doubtless  truly,  that  some  of  the  manufacturers,  by  using  this, 
have  sustained  themselves,  and  have  reaped  a  rich  remuneration. 
If  this  is  sold  in  market  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  composition, 
there  certainly  can  be  no  objection  to  it — ^but  if,  as  is  alleged,  it  is 
sent  to  other  countries  and  disposed  of  as  an  article  of  very  differ- 
ent character,  it  cannot  be  justified. 

Prince  Albert  exhibited  articles  manufactured  from  the  wool  of 
Cashmere  goats,  kept  at  Windsor  Park.  The  articles  were  two 
shawls — ^two  dress  pieces,  and  a  specimen  of  coarse  cloth.  The  dres- 
ses and  the  shawls  were  very  elegant  in  their  appearance.  The  spe- 
cimens were  arranged  in  a  glass  case,  in  the  main  avenue  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  attracted  much  attention.  The  following  account  of  the 
preparation  of  the  wool  for  the  purpose  of  the  manu&cture,  may  not 
be  uninteresting.  "  The  cashmere  goats  wool,  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct materials,  called  wool  and  kemp.  The  wool  is  beautiftilly  ridi 
and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  is  probably  superior  in  tkia  respect  to  the 
finest  Continental  lamb's  wool .  The  kemp  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  coarse  rough  hair,  such  as  is  avoided  by  the  manufacturer  in  all 
purchases  of  wool.  The  two  wools,  as  shown  from  the  goat,  are 
closely  intermingled,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  hai- 
ry wool  of  a  low  character;  but  a  minute  inspection  shows  l&at 
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part  of  it  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  In  order  to  separate  this  fine 
quality  from  the  coarse,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  fiber  by  fiber;  and 
this  has  to  be  done  by  hand,  no  machinery  having  as  yet  been  ap- 
plied to  this  purpose.  The  process  is  very  difficult,  one  person 
not  being  able  to  separate  more  than  half  an  ounce  in  twdve 
hours. 

«  When  it  was  known  in  Yorkshire  that  the  Prince  desired  an 
experiment  to  be  made  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  from  his  goats, 
hundreds  of  volunteers  ofPered  themselves  to  separate  the  fine  wool 
from  the  coarse  hair,  and  for  some  months  1000  persons  were  em- 
ployed, as  their  leisure  hours  enabled  them  to  give  attention,  wiHi- 
out  any  remuneration  required ;  and  an  el^antly  engraved  certi- 
ficate, with  a  view  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  stating  that  the  holder 
had  been  employed  upon  the  work,  was  presented  to  each."  The 
experiment  was  an  interesting  one,  though  the  question  of  profit 
in  the  use  of  the  wool  may  not  have  been  determined. 

Tartans  and  Alpaca  goods  were  shown  in  great  variety,  and  of 
surpassing  excellence ;  and  articles  of  wool  and  silk  and  wool  and 
cotton,  which  are  very  extensively  manufactured  at  the  present 
time,  were  represented  in  several  of  the  departments.  A  woolen 
manufacturer  from  the  United  States,  whom  I  met  at  the  Palace, 
a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
manu&ctures  in  our  country,  informs  me,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  contributions  in  this  department,  he  having  been  upon 
the  Jury  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  that  in  very  many  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  articles  exhibited,  we  might  have  presented  goods, 
that  in  every  respect  would  have  equalled  those  on  exhibition.  He 
also  stated,  that  it  was  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  exhibition, 
and  one  that  would  amply  have  repaid  any  person  interested  in 
the  subject,  to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  examine.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  many  most  valuable  lessons  might  have  been  derived 
by  our  manufacturers  from  a  careful  study  in  this  department. 

Class  13.  Silk  and  Velvet, — I  have  noticed  under  the  3d  class 
all  that  I  deem  important  in  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  Exhihi- 
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tion.  The  articles  in  this  class  were  of  great  variety  of  excellence, 
and  fully  illustrated  the  perfection  which  has  been  attained  in  this 
department  of  manufacture,  by  which  the  most  expensive  and  rich 
goods  are  supplied  for  the  use  of  those  whose  means  enable  them 
to  procure  them. 

Glass  14.  Tiax  and  Hemp. — ^The  exhibition,  in  this  class,  was 
quite  perfect,  and  showed  the  various  purposes  for  which  Flax 
and  Hemp  are  used — ^but,  as  I  have  given  an  extended  description 
of  the  improvements  that  are  in  progress  in  the  preparation  of 
Flax  for  common  use,  under  Glass  3, 1  do  not  deem  it  necessarv  to 
dwell  upon  the  subject  more  at  large. 

Glass  15.     Mixed  Fabricsy  including  Shawls ^There  was  a 

fine  show  of  Shawls  tastefully  arranged,  mostly  in  glass  cases, 
and  with  due  regard  to  their  most  advantageous  display. 
Hiose  from  Paisley,  long  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  were  of 
great  excellence,  and  of  variety  suited  to  every  taste.  Some  of 
the  Paisley  manufacturers  displayed  Tartans,  of  every  class, 
and  they  were  objects  of  universal  admiration — and  when  the 
excursion  trains  brought  up  the  Scotsmen,  from  the  North,  it  was 
amusing  to  witness  the  delight  they  manifested  in  the  rich  display 
of  their  favorite  Tartans, 

In  the  United  States  Department  some  very  fine  shawls  from  the 
Lawrence  Mills  were  shown,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  all  inter- 
rested  in  this  class,  and  received  a  Prize  Medal.  James  Roy  &  Co., 
of  the  Watervliet  MUls,  New  York,  sent  out  late,  a  few  of  their 
superior  shawls  to  my  care,  but  they  did  not  reach  London  until 
the  Jurors  had  finished  their  labors.  I  had,  however,  the  pleasure 
of  showing  them  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Jury,  and  a  member  from 
France,  who  expressed  their  admiration  of  these  shawls  and  of 
their  extraordinary  excellence,  and  I  was  assured  that  had  they 
been  received  in  time,  they  would  have  found  a  place  in  their 
awards  with  the  best  Paisleys. 
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There  was  shown,  from  Paisley,  a  very  ingenious  machine, 
whereby  patterns  in  checks,  stripes  and  Tartans,  may  be  combined 
and  displayed  by  means  of  sliding  mirrors  and  slips  of  colored 
glass.  The  principle  is  a  modification  of  the  power  of  the  Kale- 
idoscope. Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  it,  was  the  extra- 
ordinary &cillty  with  which  the  idea  of  a  pattern  can  be  moment- 
arily realized,  modified  or  changed.  When  the  pattern  is  approved 
of,  it  is  not  necessary  to  paint  it  upon  paper,  as  brass  scales  affixed 
to  the  sides  of  the  mirrors  indicate,  at  a  glance,  the  exact  number 
of  threads  of  each  color,  and  how  many  repeats  are  necessary  for 
the  breadth  of  the  web.  The  patterns  thus  originated  can  be  en- 
larged or  diminished  at  pleasure.  Another  advantage  is  the  sim- 
plicity, ease  of  adaptation,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
effect  of  finished  cloth,  the  crisp  transparent  sur&ce  of  silk,  and 
the  soft  opaque  texture  of  wool,  are  severally  given.  The  im- 
portance of  this  apparatus,  giving  the  power  of  realizing,  without 
expense,  any  new  idea  that  may  occur,  in  the  preparation  of  pat- 
terns, must  commend  it  to  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  mana- 
future. 

There  were  exhibited,  from  France,  some  very  choice  shawls,  of 
admirable  finish  and  richness,  and  great  beauty  of  design.  A 
Council  Medal  was  awarded  to  a  French  house,  for  the  discovery 
of  a  new  and  important  process  in  the  production  of  elaborate 
d^gns.  This  firm  exhibited  Cashmere  shawls,  of  great  beauty^ 
No  other  Council  Medal  was  awarded. 

Very  fine  exhibitions  were  made,  in  this  class,  by  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Belgium. 

Class  16.  Leather y  Saddlery^  Harness.— There  was  a  very  large 
collection  of  articles,  and  of  a  varied  character  in  this  class.  The 
English  exhibitors,  as  might  have  been  expected,  excel  all  the 
others  in  extent  and  variety  of  articles  i  in  fact,  some  of  tiie  ex- 
hibitors from  London,  seemed  to  have  brought  their  whole  estab- 
lishments. 
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There  was  a  great  variety  of  leather  exhibited,  in  all  conditions 
and  states  of  manufacture  from  various  countries.  One  great 
object  in  the  preparation  of  leather,  appearing  to  be  to  diminish 
the  time  required  in  its  manufacture  and,  although  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  leather  produced  rapidly  is  equally  durable  and 
serviceable  as  that  produced  by  the  former  slow  process;  the 
exhibition,  I  think,  very  clearly  showed  that  the  tendency  is  deci- 
dedly to  the  shorter  process — and  there  were  many  samples  exhib- 
ited where  the  leather  had  been  prepared  in  a  few  weeks,  that 
formerly  occupied  many  months,  and  to  appearance,  certainly 
equal  to  any  on  exhibition. 

There  were  some  capital  samples  of  leather  from  this  State, 
exhibited  by  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  of  Prattsville,  of  eight  different 
varieties,  from  four  tanneries,  which  had  been  finished  in  about 
four  and  a  half  months — ^mostly  with  hemlock  bark.  The  sam- 
ples were  very  admirably  finished,  and  attracted  attention.  Har- 
nesses and  saddlery  were  in  great  variety.  The  expensive  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  articles,  evinced  more  attention  to  display 
than  utility.  From  this  country,  there  were  several  exhibitors, 
and  medals  were  awarded  for  calf-skins  from  Philadelphia ;  for  a 
light  harness  from  Boston,  and  a  heavy  double  harness  &om  Phil- 
adelphia, very  elaborately  mounted ;  an  Honorable  Mention,  for 
a  portable  saddle,  by  Adams,  New-Tork.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Albany, 
exhibited  a  very  neat  and  admirably  finished  light  harness,  made 
entirely  of  American  materials,  mounted  with  gold  from  Califor- 
nia. As  show  was  deemed  far  more  important  than  the  value  of 
the  mountings,  Mr.  L.  did  not  rec^eive  a  prize  which,  I  doubt  not, 
would  have  been  awarded,  had  more  showy  and  less  valuable  ma- 
terial been  used  for  his  mountings,  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Mr.  Lloyd  also  exhibited  some  very  fine  made  ladies' 
and  gentlemen's  leather  travelling  trimks.  In  the  French  Depart- 
ment there  were  shown  many  very  fine  samples  of  leather  of  vari- 
ous descriptions.  In  the  fine  varieties,  calf-skin,  kid,  morocco, 
Itc.,  I  think  the  French  exhibition  was  unequalled. 
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FuBs. — ^In  this  class,  Furs  were  exhibited  in  considerable  variety. 
A  very  large  collection,  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  of  the 
various  kinds,  which  are  taken  mainly  on  this  continent.  The 
exhibition,  by  a  firm  of  London,  of  a  very  great  variety  of  furs  in 
common  use,  was  a  very  instructive  one,  showing  the  difference 
between  the  really  valuable  Airs  and  their  counterfeits.  As  illus- 
trative of  this.  Rabbits  and  Ermine  unlike  as  two  furs  can  be— 
(except  both  are  white  and  the  Rabbits  have  the  tail  with  a  tip  of 
black,  like  the  Ermines,  affixed) — ^the  Ermine,  brilliant,  firm,  point- 
ed, the  hair  lying  closely  and  evenly — ^the  Rabbit  coarse  and 
blunt.  Tet,  notwithstanding  all  this  difference,  from  some 
preparation  known  to  the  trade,  a  London  lady  is  said  to 
have  given  JC20,  nearly  |100,  for  a  Rabbit  skin  cardinal,  when 
a  real  Ermine  could  have  been  bought  for  nearly  half  the 
money.  C.  Mawson,  New-York,  exhibited  some  beautiful  Muflb 
and  Boas,  made  from  the  skins  of  animals  abounding  in  North 
Carolina.    They  are  called  Silver  Martin  Mufb. 

Canada  exhibited  largely  in  this  class,  and  some  very  highly  fin- 
ished articles.  Russia,  also,  had  some  very  choice  furs,  and  the 
Emperor's  own  Pelisse,  made  entirely  from  the  skin  of  the  Black 
Fox,  was  among  the  attractions  in  this  department ;  it  was  valued 
at  £3,000.  Mr.  Nicholay,  of  London,  who  had  the  most  rich,  varied 
and  extensive  coUectionin  theexhibition,offered  toproduceapelisse 
better  than  the  Emperor's  for  £1 ,000 ;  and  from  the  richness  and  ex- 
tent of  his  collection,  he  could  doubtless  do  it  The  Furs  manufiic- 
tured  in  Russia  are  purchased  almost  entirely  for  the  London  market 

It  was  rather  surprising,  to  learn  that  the  British  Furs,  con- 
sisting of  Hare,  Rabbit  and  Cat  skins,  are  prepared  chiefly  for  the 
American  market,  they  being  preferred  in  this  country,  it  is  af- 
firmed, over  the  real  valuable  and  superior  Furs  of  our  own  conti- 
nent, on  account  of  their  cheapness.  This  may  be  so,  but  if  it  is, 
is  only  evidence,  that  we  are  buying  an  inferior  article,  on  account 
of  its  apparent  cheapness,  as  is  the  case  in  some  other  fabrics,  rather 
than  use  the  superior  ones  of  our  own  country,  which  have  not 
the  stamp  of  imported  upon  them. 
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Cxjiss,  17.  Paper  und  Statianeryf  Printing  and  Bock-Bindingg 
4rc. — Only  one  Ck)nncil  Medal  was  a^wrded,  and  that  to  the  Impe- 
rial Court  and  Printing  office  of  Austria,  for  novelty  of  invention^ 
and  &e  number  of  new  combinations  in  the  art  of  typography. 
Among  the  objects  on  exhibition,  was  a  collection  of  11,000  steel 
punches,  including  104  diiferent  alphabets,  fix)m  the  HierogIyphi<^ 
down  to  the  Japanese,  Mandachu  and  Formosan.  There  was  a 
collection  of  Gutta  Percha  and  galvanized  copper  matrixes  and 
patrixes  of  wood  cuts,  facsimiles  of  antique  relievos. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  typographic  strength  of  the  Imperial  print- 
ing office,  there  was  also  a  eopy  of  the  Halt  of  Languages^  consist^ 
ing  of  seventeen  sheets  in  elephant  folio,  containing  the  LorJPs 
Prayer  in  608  languages  and  idioms,  printed  with  Soman  lettera, 
and  in  206  varieties  of  language,  in  the  characters  peculiar  to  each ; 
a  work  of  most  splendid  execution. 

There  was  also  a  collection  of  Mss.  Writings  in  the  early  age% 
from  the  sixth  century  to  the  days  of  Guttenberg,  and  the  inven* 
tion  of  the  art  of  printing.  There  was  also  a  Japanese  Novel,  in 
the  Japanese  language  with  a  German  translation,  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  ever  printed  with  movable  Japanese  types.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  work  caused  great  sensation  in  foreign  countries. 
The  perfection  with  which  it  was  executed,  created  doubts  in  th» 
minds  of  the  members  of  a  German  society  for  the  promotion  of  th» 
Oriental  languages,  whether  the  Japanese  part  and  the  illustrations 
of  the  work  had  not  been  executed  in  Japan,  and  the  German  part 
only  at  Vienna.  There  were  many  other  very  ingenious  and  valua- 
ble articles  exhibited  in  this  collection,  and  the  establishment  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  world. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  165  books  in  different  languages^ 
from  the  175  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part  which  have  been  published  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  exhibited.  Of  this  collection 
118  were  from  translations  never  before  printed;  and  Of  which 

(  1—1862.  ) 
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Bore  than  twenty-four  milUoms  of  copies  hnre  1)een  ciieulatedaiBoe 
tffl  institution  in  1804.  Eiglit  specimens  of  four  editions  of  the 
English  Bible,  showing  the  improvements  made  between  1816  and 
1851,  in  reference  to  quality  of  paper,  printing  and  binding,  at  an 
average  reduction  of  62  per  cent,  in  the  cost  price.  This  eontri* 
bution  was  most  interesting,  developing  as  it  did  the  great  efforts 
tnd  perseverance,  as  well  as  the  benevolence  that  had  caused  the 
preparation  of  the  Scriptures  for  distribution  to  all  nations  and 
tongues. 

An  immense  roll  of  paper  was  exhibited,  made  in  a  continuoos 
Aeet  2,500  yards  long.  A  collection  from  Saxony  consisting  of 
356  volumes  printed  at  one  esfabDshmcnt  in  the  year  preceding 
the  exhibition  was  interesting,  as  developing  the  attention  paid  in 
ttiat  country  to  works  for  the  public.  The  Egyptian  Government 
had  a  collection  of  165  volumes  of  books  printed  in  the  Arabic, 
Persian  and  Turkish  languages ;  and  a  catalogue  of  the  books  pub- 
lished in  Egypt. 

Specimens  of  split  paper,  usefulfor  removing  letter  press  from  the 
backs  of  engravings  and  wood  cuts.  The  method  of  splitting  paper 
•f  the  thinnest  texture  is  extremely  simple :  Two  pieces  of  calico 
are  firmljc^  cemented  on  the  sides  of  the  paper  and  dried.  By  a  gen- 
tile pull  on  each  side,  the  paper  splits  into  halves,  one  of  which  ad- 
heres to  the  calico  on  one  side  and  the  other  to  its  opposite.  The 
adhesion  between  the  paper  and  calico  being  greater  than  that  of 
tSie  siufaces  of  the  paper  to  each  other.  The  split  portion  may  then 
be  removed  by  dampening  and  so  loosening  the  paste  between  the 
calico  and  paper. . 

Book  binding  was  illustrated  in  a  great  variety  of  style  and  ex- 
cellence. Some  exhibitors  show  the  different  stages  through  which 
a  book  passes  in  the  process  of  binding— from  the  folded  sheets  to 
tlie  finished  and  gorgeous  book.  There  was  a  very  interesting 
v>nec!!on  of  specimens  showing  the  present  state  of  paper  manu- 
fiicture,  and  materials  employed  in  various  stages  of  preparation 
liom  the  foulest  rags  to  thd>  most  finiAi^  and  perfect  specimens  of 
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note  paper  for  Royally.  The  National  Printing  Office  of  France 
had  a  variety  of  oriental  aild  other  types,  of  very  great  merit,  for 
^hich  they  received  a  Medal.  Some  paper  from  Russia  exhibited 
a  very  great  impi^ovenient  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  over  that 
heretofore  made  in  that  country. 

From  the  Ducal  Foundry,  Prussia,  specimens  of  stereotype  iron, 
and  the  Bible  printed  therefrom,  was  on  exhibition.  From  the 
United  States,  there  was  a  very  respectable  exhibition.  Medals 
Were  awarded  to  Herrick  of  NewTork,  for  superior  ruling  of  ao-^ 
eibunt  books ;  and  to  S.  G.  Howe  of  Boston,  for  a  system  of  cher- 
Meters  of  an  angular  form,  without  capitals,  for  the  use  of  the 
blind ;  and  Honorable  Mention  was  made  to  Bradley,  Band  &  Co.,' 
<if  Boston,  for  cloth  binding, and  block  gilding;  to Gassett, Boston, 
for  superior  ruling  account  books ;  Mr.  Adams,  Boston,  rule^  ac-  ' 
count  books,  &c. ;  Slbell  &  Mott,  Nexl^-York,  Bank  and  account! 
books;  C.  Starr,  of  New- York,  binding  works  for  the  blind^ 
with  thickened  margins,  to  prevent  the  embossing  from  bcin^ 
pressed  out ;  E.  Walker  &  Co.,  New-York,  for  a  Bible,  elaborately 
bound  and  ornamented,  with  a  recess  for  a  family  register  inside* 
t&e  cover. 

Some .  very  superior  specimens,  of  Lithographic  printing,  of* 
chromoHthography,  of  printing  in  colors  from  wood  blocks,  and* 
other  descriptions  of  ornamental  and  artistic  printing,  showed  th^ 
perfection  which  has  been  attained ;  these  were  exhibited  from 
Prance,  Ilngland,  &c.  In  (he  French  department,  a  very  striking 
exhibition,  by  A.  Mann  &  Co.,  of  Tours,  deserves  particular  notice,' 
ftom  the  elteiit  and  variety,  as  well  as  stiperior  execution  of  the' 
▼mrioiis  w<tf  k^  which  proceed  from  their  press,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive private  estaMishmentsi  it  f&  cliimed,  in  Europe.  The' 
book  department  is  divide  into  thre^  classes,  books  of  edii- 
eation,  church  settdces  toi  books  fbr  schools.  They  claim  for' 
their  establishment,  that  the  morals  of  their  publications  are  irre- 
proachable, the  price  is  the  very  lowest,  and  the  quality  of  mate-^ 
rials  superior,  all  which  so  far  as  I  could  Ju^ge  from  their  exhi- 
bition, w&s  ftilly  confirmed,    fn  this  class,  was  exhibited  the  rude* 
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sketch  on  blotting  paper  and  ink,  exhibiting  the  flist  design  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  as  made  by  Paxton.  Viewed  in  connection  with 
the  magnificent  building  itself,  it  was  an  object  of  extraordinaiy 
interest,  and  will  doubtiess  be  preserved  to  the  latest  times.  There 
were  in  this  clas?,  many  other  articles  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  describe,  did  the  limits  of  this  report  permit. 

Class  18.  Fabrict  foavenyJUied  end  laid^  thotm  a$  sptcinuns 
of  frinting  and  dyeing. — ^The  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  dyeing  and  printing  within  a  few  years,  have  been  reiy 
great.  Chemistry  has  been  brought  into  co-operation  with  the 
manufactorer,  and  the  result  has  been  a  wonderful  advance,  not 
only  in  the  beauty  of  the  fabrics,  but  in  lessening  the  expense  of 
their  preparation  for  market.  Connected  with  every  important 
manufacture,  the  laboratory  is  to  be  found,  and  the  advantages  de- 
livecf  from  the  chemist  in  this  class  of  articles  are  very  great. 
The  labor  of  weeks  formerly,  is  now  performed  Jn  one  day.  In 
the  early  stages  of  printing,  only  one  color  could  be  ap|died,  now^ 
as  many  as  ten,  are  applied  in  constant  succession.  The  Frendi 
excelled  in  this  department,  and  their  fabrics  presented  a  brQ- 
liancy  and  beauty  of  colors,  as  well  as  el^ance  of  design,  which 
I  think  were  not  surpassed  in  Ihe  exhibition.  Prussia,  Switzer- 
land and  England,  however,  showed  great  taste  and  beauty  of  fin- 
ish, and  in  the  India  Department  were  fitbrics  that  were  most  supe- 
rior,and  perhaps  in  rnnxLj  respects  would  be  considered  unequalled. 

Class  \9.—TaftsiTyy  Carpds^  Floor  CloiAsy  Xace,  jrc— The  dis- 
play in  this  class  was  of  the  most  attractive  character.  The  arti- 
cles were  arranged  in  difierent  parts  of  the  palace,  so  as  to  attract 
attention  and  at  the  same  time  develop  their  most  striking  qualities. 
From  the  extent  which  Carpets,  Tapestry,  fcc.,  were  shown,  they 
occupied  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  exhibition.  Among  the  at- 
tractions in  the  Carpet  display  was  one  executed  for  her  Miyesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  by  150  ladies.  The  carpet  was  thirty  feet  by 
twenty.  The  pattern,  designed  and  painted  by  the  artist,  was 
sub-divided  into  detached  squares,  which  were  worked  by  difle- 
rent  ladies ;  and  on  their  completion,  the  squares  were  re-united. 
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SO  as  to  complete  the  design*  In  the  pattern,  consisting  partly  of 
geometrical  and  partly  of  floral  forms,  heraldic  emblems  are  in- 
troduced. The  initials  of  the  ladies  executing  the  work,  are  or- 
namentally arranged,  so  as  to  form  the  external  border.  This 
was  used  on  the  day  of  the  opening  ol^  the  exhiMtion,  upon  the 
platform  on  which  the  throne  for  Her  Majesty  was  erectedf,  and 
after  the  ceremonies  had  closed,  and  the  Queen  .and  her  attend- 
ants had  left,  the  anxiety  of  the  people  was  so  great  to  examixie 
the  carpet,  that  it  would  probably  have  been  seriously  injured| 
had  not  the  police  removed  it  at  once. 

.  From  the  East  Indies  wereshbwn  several  admiirable  specimens  of 
workmanship ;  and  a  silk  carpet  from  Gachmere,  was  an  article  of 
great  splendor  and  of  immense  value.  Some  fine  samples  of  car- 
peting and  rugs  were  shown  from  Persia. 

The  English  exhibitors  were  much  more  numerous  than  any 
iAher  astiom,  and  nearly  equal,  In  fact,  to  all  the  others.  There 
was  a  great  variety  in  the  English  exhibition,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  liamarkable  richness  wd  beauty.  ' ' 

In  the  American  department  there  was  but  one  exhibitor,  La#. 
fence  of  Boston,  who  received  an  Honorable  Mention.  Specimens^ 
iM>wev0r,  were  riiown  of  Brussels  c^pet,  woven  by  steam  power^ 
by  Mr.  Bigelow  of  the  United  States,  which  had  never  before  been 
accomplished,  and  will  produce  an  entire  revolution  in  the  man-' 
ulSicture  of  this  kind  of  carpets. 

A  very  important  improvement  has  been  made  in  England,  by 
which  the  wool,  which  has  heretofore  been  mainly  buried  in  the 
febrie,  is  now  brought  to  the  surface,  and  a  carpet  equally  durable  it 
made,  with  half  the  quantity  of  wx)l,  and  at  half  the  former  cost 

Austria. — ^A  carpet  was  exhibited  from  Austria,  made  by  Mariei 
Louise,  with  the  aid  of  several  of  heiurelations,  and  was  interesting,  aft 
a  specimen  of  the  work  of  one  who  had  borne  an  important  part  in  th0 
h{fltoryofEurope,irom  her  connection  with  the  Emperor  of  France* 
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FaAiics. — Ibe  goTerament  manuikctary  of  France  feceiyed  a 
(Touncil  Medal  for  Gobelins  Tapestrjr,  vfhxch  for  originaUty  and 
beauty  of  design,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  excellence  ol'  exe- 
cution of  the  articles  exhibited^  gave  it  a  pre-eminence  over  all. 
others.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years,  has  this  manufacture 
been  carried,  on  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  French 
government,  and  the  great  perfection  of  the  Gobelins  Carpets  and 
Tapestry,  Jias  been  the  result  of  the  attention  which  ^as  been  de- 
moted to  this  one  object  for  this  long  period  of  time. 

The  exhibitors  in  this  class  were  from  England,  France,  Belginmy 
^olland)  Au3triaj  Algeria,  Zollverein,  Switzerland^  Denmark, 
Portugal,  Tunis,  United  States,  East  Indies.  The  Tunisian  carpela 
were  curiosities,  being  worked  with  figures  of  men  and  women, 
but  without  any  special  skill. 

,  liAcsa. — ^There  was  a  very  rich  diq>lay  of  laeea  and  emhroideiy, 
ot  the  very  finest  and  most  costly  description,  as  wtH  as  of  the 
/cheaper  and  ordinary  labrics  for  common  use.  •  A  Coimcil  Medal 
was  awarded  to  an  Engliah  firm,  tos  a  new  velvet  and  Simla  laetf, 
suitable  for  shawls,  dresses,  ornamental,  and  useful  purposes,  and 
;^i;Teat  commerciid  importance.  The  applieatioiL  of  nuiehkiery 
to  the  manufacture  of  lac^,  even  of  vome  of  the  fin^  kixids^  has 
produced  ^  great  revolution  in  the  tiada.  The  vary  finest  Honiton 
lace  in  England,  is  yet,  however,  wroi^t  by  hand.  The  power 
pf  the  production  by  machinery  as  oon]{)ared  nfith  hand  labor,  is 
said  in  the  case  of  the  bobbinet  mai^hine  to  be  nearly  as  dO/>00 
to  5,  and  the  lace  produced  by  it,  has  in  plain  articles  entirely 
foperseded  that  made  by  hand. 

Glass  20.  ^rticlex  of  Clothings  tfc. — ^This  class  includes  arlideS 
for  personal  or  domestic  use,  and*  though  diflering  much  in '  the 
character  of  the  articles  fix)m  the  preceding,  classes,  yet  it  was  an 
important  one  in  its  appUeation  to  the  supply  of  th^  wants  of  all. 
Hats,  caps,  clothing  of  various  kinds,  boots,  shoes,  be,  were  the 
frtidea  exhibited.  In  this  class  Ifaere  was  a  great  variety  from 
sjiost  af  $h«  oiuntries  on  exhibiti<m;  y^t  not  i)f  swh  ^^eeisl 
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Austrlai  Zollverein,  France,  Wurtemberg,  Sweden  and  Norwaj, 
Russia,  Prnssia,  Nova  Scotia  and  Belgium,  w^re  the  principal 
foreign  exhibitors  in  tliis  class  and  presented  some  very  fine  ar-  . 
ticles.  Austria  and  Zollverein  were  much  the  largest  foreign 
exhibitors,  and  some  of  their  articles  were  very  superior^  as  were 
those  of  France,  Prussia  and  Belgium. 

The  United  States  exhibition  of  Scythes  by  the  North  Wayne 
Co.,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  in  the  exhibition,  and 
the  Axes  and  other  edged  tools  of  Simmons  &  Co.,  of  Cohoes,  New- 
Torlc,  were  admitted  to  be  without  a  rival.  A  very  fine  assort- 
ment of  tools  was  also  exhibited  by  a  firm  in  Philadelphia.  To 
each  of  these  a  medal  was  awarded.  An  Honorable  Mention  was 
given  to  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  New-York,  who  had  some  very 
luperior  Scythes  and  other  tools  on  exhibition. 

In  the  Sheffield  department  were  to  be  seen  goods  of  remar&able 
brightness,  which  had  been  exposed  in  the  open  weather  upon  the 
roof  of  a  house  for  six  days  and  nights,  the  bright  parts  having  been 
preserved  by  a  composition  preventive  of  rust.  It  is  a  valuable 
preparation,  and  will  afibrd  great  relief  to  families  for  iron  and  steel 
ware,  when  not  in  constant  use,  and  to  those  who  are  shippii^  iron 
and  steel  goods.    It  was  exhibited  by  Jones  &  Co.,  of  Sheffield. 

Class  22.  Oeneral  Hardwar%^  Locks  and  Grates. — ^This  was  a  veiy 
numerous  class  of  articles — ^the  number  of  exhibitors,  in  the  Eii- 
glish  Department  exceeding  800,  and, in  the  whole  amountingi 
probably,  to  1,500.  A  very  great  variety  of  articles  came  under 
the  examination  of  the  Jury,  and  their  labors  were  unusually  ar- 
duous.  The  number  of  medals  awarded  were  three  hundred  and 
five,  of  which  twelve  were  Council  Medals.  #  This  class  acquired 
unusual  interest  from  the  publicity  given  to  the  lock  controversy, 
during  the  exhibition.  Locks  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  lock 
makers  in  England,  which  had  been  considered  proof  against  all 
attempts  at  picking,  were  opened  by  an  American  who  had  a  lock 
on  exhibition,  Day  &  Newell's  Parautoptic  permutating  Lock,  of 
which  we  propose  to  take  some  notice  hereafter. 
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There  were  many  very  fine  specimens  of  iron  castings  of  foun- 
tains, animals,  statues,  &c.,for  which  Council  Medals  were  awarded. ' 
Sut  the  most  Interesting,  I  think,  as  well  as  the  most  useful, 
were  those  exhibited  by  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company,  Coalbrook 
Dale,  Shropshire.  The  first  single  foundry  was  commenced  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  has  been  ill  the  family  of  the  present  proprietors 
nearly  one  hundred  aUcTfifty  years.  The  number  of  men  and  boys 
in  the  employ  of  the  "company,  at  the  presejit  time,  is  between 
2,000  and  4,000. '  Their  articles  are  of  great  variety— ornamental 
and  other  gates  for  Parks,  Fountains,  Domes,  Chimney  pieces  and « 
Grates.  Every  variety  of  Kitchen  Ranges  and  furniture,  vases, 
flower  stands,  chairs,  and  a  great  number  of  articles  of  amuse- 
ment, are  most  admirably  executed,  and  with  a  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  finish  which  is  seldom  equalled. 

The  French  sculptures  in  Bronze  were  remarkably  fine,  and  were 
decidedly  superior  to  any  others.  A  variety  of  warming  appara- 
tus, of  great  beauty  of  finish  and  convenience  of  arrangement  ^aB 
shown.  Chilson  &  Co.  of  New-York,  received  a  Medal  for  their 
Hot-air  furnaces,  which  commended  themselves  to  the  Jurors  there, 
as  they  had  so  often  done  to  our  citizens  here.  An  Honorable 
Mention,  to  Pond  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  for  a  cooking  stov^.  Learned 
&  Thatcher,  Albany,  exhibited  two  Chandelier  stoves — ^Elihu 
Smith's  Patent,  which,  for  cheapness  and  convenience  of  arrange- 
ment and  small  amount  of  fuel  necessary,  appeared  to  me,  deserr;- 
ing  of  special  commendation.  There,  certainly,  were  no  other 
"^stoves  on  exhibition  which  elicited,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  more 
numerous  inquiries,  and  which  appeared  to  give  more  satisfaction. 
But  with  such  a  multitude  of  articles  to  be  examined  and  re-exr 
amined,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  these  have  been  omitted  if 
they  had  commended  themselves  to  the  Jury  as  they  did  to  mo. 
A  Medal  was  awarded  to  a  Philadelphia  firm,  for  Chandeliers, 
which  were  very  creditable  to  our  country. 

Silas  C.  Herring^s  Salamander  Safe,  received  a  Medal,  and  it  was 
equal  to  any  shown  at  the  exhibition.  There  was  deposited  in  this 
safe,  in  my  presence,  X200  sterling,  by  Mr.  Herring,  and  the  safe 
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locked,  (haTing  one  of  Day  &  NewelFs  Locks,  I  believe,)  and  notice 
.  placed  upon  the  safe,  that  any  person  was  welcome  to  the  money, 
who  could  open  the  safe — the  key  being  at  the  service  of  any  one 
who  chose  to  make  the  attempt.  It  remain^d  for  forty-five 
days  wwpened. 

The  exhibition  of  Locks,  was  very  extensive  and  of  great  excel- 
lence. Chubb  &  Son,  celebrated  lock-makers,  had  a  very  fine 
exhibition  of  their  locks,  in  great  Variety  and  most  splendidly  got 
up.  They  were  exjiibited  as  the  Patent  Detector  Locks — are  in 
use,  or  were,  ou  the  government  vaults  and  oflSces,  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  wherever  safety  was  req^uired.  The  Koh-i-noor  dia- 
mond of  the  Queen,  was  exhibited  in  a  case,  with  an  arrangement 
for  elevating  and  depressing  the  diamond  without  locking — ^and  it 
was  stated  "that  it  was  considered  impossible  to  pick  the  lock  or 
obtain  an  entrance  into  their  receptacle."  (This  precious  diamond 
was  formerly  valued  at  X3,000,000,  but  since  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  it  was  found  to  have  been  over  estimated^ 
and  now,  I  believe,  is  not  considered  worth  over  £2,000,000 — and 
many,  who.  profess  to  be  versed  in  the  valuation  of  diamonds, 
estimate  it  much  lower.) 

Chubb's  locks  for  ordinary  purposes  have  each,  six  separate  and 
distinct  movable  tumblers  and  a  detector.  If  a  surreptitious  at- 
tempt be  made  to  open  any  one,  it  was  said  immediate  notice  is  given 
by  the  detector  on  the  next  application  of  the  proper  key. 

Bramah  &  Co.,  exhibited  very  fine  samples  of  their  various  looks, 
and  one  brass  case  lock,  exhibiting  the  number  of  changes  their 
locks  will  admit  of,  amounting  to  upwards  of  479  millions !  In 
their  shop  window  in  Piccadilly,  London,  was  displayed  a  large  pad- 
lock with  a  standing  offer  of  200  guineas  to  any  person  who  would 
open  it  with  a  single  instrument.  There  were  many  others  on  ex- 
hibition from  England)  Trance,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Sweden  ' 
and  Norway,  Tuscany,  United  States,  Africa  and  Zollverein. 
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'  Soon  ^&er  the  exbibitibn  o|>e]iedy  Mr.  A.  0.  Hossd^  of  Neir^ 
York,  who  had-chai^  of  Bay  &  Kewell'ft  loekt,  obtained  one  of 
Cbubb's  locks  and  opened  it  in  the  s|Mie&  of  10  or  15  mintiteey  ill 
the  presence  of  several  gentlemen.  This,  on  becoming  known^ 
excited  much  interest  and  led  to  a  publication'  &om  Chubb  &  Son 
challenging  the  opening  of  their  locks,  ifr.  Hobbswas permitted 
to  make  the  attempt  to  op^n  one  of  Chubb's  locks  which  was  placed 
upon  an  iron  door  to  a  vault  built  for  the  depository  of  variable 
papers.    I  give  the  proceedings  which  took  place  on  this  trial. 

^  American  De^ABttnasTy 
Crytiut  Palace,  Jmly.  21 4 
Gentlemen: — An  attempt  will  be  made  to  <^n  a  lock  of 
your  manufacture  on  thedoor  of  a  strong  room  at  34  Great  George 
Street)  Westi^juaster,  tonmorrow,  Tuesday,  at  11  A.  M.    Tou  are 
respectfully  invited  to  be  present  and  witness  the  operation. 

Yquts  respecfinUy, 

A.  G.  HOBBS. 
To  Messrs.  Chubb  &  Sqk,  St.  PauPs  Church  Yard.^ 

(Messrs.  Chubb  did  not  notice  this  communication.) 

"LoNix)N,  July  22,  1851. 
We  the  undftfsigned  hereby  certify  that  we  attended,  with  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Sell  of  No.  34  Great  George  Street,  .Westminstery 
§Xk  invitation  sent  to  us:  by  A^  0.  Hobbs,  of  the  city  of  New-York^ 
to  witni^  an  attempt  to  open  a  lock  throwing  three  bolts,  and 
having  six  tumblers,  affix)ed  to  the  iron  door  of  a  strong  room  or 
vault,  built  for  the  depository  of  valuable  papers,  and  formerly 
ioccupied  by  the  Agents  of  the£outh  Eastern  Baiiway  Company ; 
tiiat  we  severally  witnessed  the  operations,  which  Mr.  IlobbS 
^mmenced  at  35  minutes  past  11  A.  M.,  and  opened  the  lock 
withiir^5  minutes.  Mr.  liobbs  having  been  requested  to  lock  tt 
again,  with  his  instruments,  accomidi&hed  it  in  the  short  space  of 
seven  minutes,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  lock  or  door, 
(having  previouslj^  bad  the  assunmoe  of  Mr.  Bell  that  the  keys 
had  nevenr  b^A  aooeasiUe  .to  Mr.  HobhSi  he  having  peiminivm  to 
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examine  the k«yliQl«0 only).  Wefbnnd  a  plateatfhe  back  of  the 
door  with  the  following  inscription :  ^CSiubb's  new  intent,  (No.  161, 
Ml)  St  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London,  maker  to  Her  Mi\jesty  » 

Mr.  Hardlejy  26  Great  Earl  Street. 

Mr.  William  N.  Marshall,  4S  Charing  Croes. 

Mr.  W.  Arn»tead|  85  Belitha  ViUas,  Bamsbuiy  Vard. 

Mr.  Q.  R.  Porter,  Pntnef  Heath. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Winham,  Efira  Yale  Lodge,  Buxton. 

Mr.  A.  Shanks,  Robert  Street,  Adelphi. 

BCr.  S.  Shanks,  do  do 

Col.  W.  Clifton,  Morley's  Hotel. 

Mr.  Elijah  Galloway,  42  Southampton  Bnildings. 

Mi.  Paul  R.  Hodge,  9  Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 

Mr.  Charles  H.'Peabody,  1  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 

The  annexed  remarks  from  the  London  Times  on  the  Lock  con- 
troTers}',  and  the  trial  made  upon  Bramah's  lock,  by  Mr.  Hobba, 
we  give  in  preference  to  any  remarks  of  our  own,  as  the  whole 
matter  is  treated  with  rery  eonmiendable  fidmess,  and  atones  for 
much  which  the  Times  took  occasion  to  say  (^  onr  articles  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Exhibition. 

^  We  believed  before  the  Exhibition  opened,  that  we  had  the 
best  locks  in»the  world,  and  among  us,  Bramah  and  Chubb  weie 
reckoned  quite  as  impregnable  as  Gibraltar^-more  so,  indeed,  for 
tbB  key  of  the  Mediterranean  was  taken  by  us,  but  none  among  ua 
eould  penetrate  into  the  locks  and  shoot  the  bolts  of  these  makera. 
In  this  &ith,  we  had  quietly  established  ourselves  for  years,  and  it 
seems  cruel  at  this  time  of  day,  when  men  have  been  taught  to 
look  at  their  bunches  of  keys,  and  at  their  drawers  and  safes  with 
something  like  confidence,  to  scatter  that  feeling  to  the  winds.  The 
mechanical  spirit,  however,  is  never  at  rest,  and  if  it  is  lulled  into 
a  fidse  state  of  listlessness  in  one  branch  of  industry,  and  in  one 
part  of  the  world,  elsewhere  it  springs  up  suddenly  to  admonish 
and  reproach,  us  with  our  supineness.  Our  descendants  on  the 
otiier  aide  of  Hie  water  are  every  now  and  tihen  administermg 
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**  Whereas,  for  many  years  past,  a  padlock  lias  been  exhibited  in 
the  trindow  of  the  Messrs.  Bramah's  shop,  in  Piecadily,  to  vhitli 
was  appended  a  label  with  these  words ;  « The  artist  who  yriH 
make  an  instrument  that  will  pick  or  open  this  lock,  will  receiTe 
200  guineas  the  moment  it  is  produced ; ''  and  Mr.  Hobbs  of  An:e^ 
ica,  liaving  obtained  permission  from  the  Messrs.  Sramah^tomake 
a  trial  of  his  skill,  in  opening  said  lock,  Messrs.  Bramah  and  Mr. 
Hobbs,  severally  agreed  that  Mr.  George  Rennie,  F.  R.  S.,  Loih 
don,  and  Professor  Cowper,  of  King's  College,  London,  and  Dr. 
Black  of  Kentucky,  should  be  the  Arbitrators  between  the  parties. 
On  the  23d  of  July,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  lock  should  be  enclosed 
tn  a  block  of  wood  and  screwed  to  a  door,  and  the  screws  sealed, 
the  key-hole  and  hasp  only  being  accessible  to  Mr.  Hobbs;  and 
irtien  he  was  not  operating,  the  key-hole  to  be  covered  with  a 
band  of  iron,  and  sealed  by  Mr.  Hobbs ;  that  no  other  peisc-n 
diould  have  access  to  the  key-hole.  The  key  was  also  sealed 
up,  and  not  to  be  used  till  Mr.  Hobbs  had  finished  his  operations. 
If  Mr.  Hobbs  succeeded  in  picking  or  opening  the  lock,  the  key 
^as  to  be  tried,  and  if  it  locked  and  unlocked  the  padlock,  it  should 
be  considered  a  proof  that  Mr.  Hobbs  had  not  injured  the  lort, 
but  picked  and  opened  it,  and  was  entitled  to  the  200  guineas. 
On  the  same  day,  July  23d,  Messrs.  Bramah  gave  notice  to  Mr. 
Hobbs,  that  the  lock  was  ready  ibr  operations.  On  July  24tk, 
Mr.  Hobbs  commenced  his  operations,  and  on  August  23d,  Mi. 
Hobbs  exhibited  the  lock  open  to  Dr.  Black  and  Prof.  Cowper, 
•Mr.  Rennie  being  out  of  town.  Dr.  Black  and  Prof.  Cowper,  thtn 
called  on  Mr.  Edward  Bramah  and  Mr.  Barzalgette*  and  showtd 
them  the  lock  open.  They  then  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Hobbs  locked 
and  unlocked  the  padlock,  in  the  presence  of 'Dr.  Black  and  Prof. 
Cowper.  Between  July  24fh  and  August  23d,  Mr.  Hobbs*  ©re- 
lations were  Ibr  a  time  suspended,  so  that  the  number  of  days  oc- 
cupied by  him  were  16,  and  the  number  of  hours  spent  by  him  in 
the  room  with  the  lock  was  51 .  On  Friday,  August  29th,  Mr.  Hubbs 
again  locked  and  unlocked  the  padlock  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
George  Rennie,  Prof.  Cowper,  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Edward  Braniiih* 
Mr.  Barznigette,  and  Mr.  Abrahant.  Ou  Saturday,  August  3ui  h.  xlt 
key  was  tried,  and  the  padlock  was  locked  and  unlocked  p  aii 
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tlie  key,  by  Prof.  Cowper,  Mr.  Rennle  and  Mr.  Gelbertson,  thus 
j>j-o ving  that  Mr.  Hobbs  had  fakly  opened  the  lock  without  in- 
jixring  it.  Mr.  Hobbs  then  formally  produced  the  instruments 
-with  which  he  had  opened  the  lock.  We  are,  therefore,  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that  Messrs.  Bramah  have  given  Mr.  Hobbs  a 
foir  opportunity  of  trying  his  skill,  and  that  Mr.  Hobbs  has  fairly 
picked  or  opened  the  lock,  and  we  decide  that  Messrs.  Bramah 
8l  Co.  do  now  pay  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  200  guineas. 

GEORGE  RENNIE,  Chairman. 
EDWARD  COWPER, 
6.  R.  BLACK. 
Holland  Street  J  Blackfriarsj  Sept  2, 1851. 

This  document  is  conclusive  on  the  merits  of  the  question. 
«This  rough  lesson  ^will  probably  lead  Messrs.  Bramah  &  Chubb 
to  devise  some  means  for  rendering  their  patents/more  secure,  and 
w©  have  no  doubt  they  will  succeed."  "An  attempt  will  be 
made,  it  is  said,  to  pick  the  American  lock,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  onr  cousins  show  several  locks,  all  of  which  are  repre- 
sented as  perfectly  secure,  it  is  high  time  for  our  lock  makers 
either  to  show  that  the  American  patents  are  equally  unsafe  as 

their  own,  or  to  acknowledge  themselves  beaten,  and  endeavor  to 

make  better  locks  for  the  future.'* 

^J         The  trial  was  made  upon  Day  &  Neweirs  lock,  by  one  of  the 
t-      most  expert  locksmiths  to  be  found  in  England,  and  after  a  trial* 
i      of  thirty  days,  the  lock  was  returned  by  the  judges,  who  wer 
i     agreed  upon,  uninjured,  the  operator  not  having  made  an  impre^ 
i.    Ion  upon  it.    So  completely  was  the  security  of  the  Ameri 
\     locks  established,  that  they  were  ordered  for  the  Bank  of  Eng" 
l';     andin  other  dfarcctions,  where  safety  was  required — and  r 
\    pwiy  has  bwn  organized  for  their  manufkcture  in  Etagl 
i     wWch  Mr.  Hobbs  is  the  mani^ng  director. 


I        Prize  Medals  were  awnrded  to  the  United  States,  to  Dp 
i     *>^  their  lock  (with  special  approbation,)  to  Adanls  &  '' 
^    lock  •  Artowstaifli',  for  Permutation  locks ;  McGrcf 
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bank  lock,  and  the  exhibitors  claimed  equal  security  ivith  Day  ft 
Newell^s,  though  they  were  not  put  to  the  test  so  &r  as  I  was  in- 
formed. 

Two  Bell  Telegraphs  were  exhibited  firom  this  country;  one  ol 
which,  G.  Rowland,  exhibitor,  received  a  medal.  The  other, 
exhibited  by  W.  T.  Brooks,  New-Tork,  Jackson's  annunciator, 
appeared  to  me  quite  equal  to  Howland's  but  the  Jury  thoi^ht 
differently,  and,  doubtless  for  aatis&ctory  reasons.  6.  Hotchkiss, 
of  Broome  County,  exhibited  his  Noddle  Iron  and  Tram  Block,  lor 
saw  mills,  which  have  been  much  approved  in  this  country.  Their 
great  simplicity  and  cheapness  were  recommendations  which 
should  secure,  their  adoption  where  needed. 

Class  23.  Working  in^Precicus  Metals^  Jewefryy  ^c. — ^This  class 
contained  many  of  the  richest  specimens  of  articles  of  vertu  and 
luxury  in  the  Palace.  The  exhibitors  were  from  Englaiul  and 
the  continent ;  the  United  States  not  exhibiting  until  near  the 
close,  when  a  service  of  Gold  plate  was  presented.  The  Electro* 
plating  was  of  a  very  rich  and  interesting  character,  and  many  of 
the  articles  were  of  such  elegance  of  design,  as  well  as  perfection 
of  finish,  as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those  who  were  more  attract- 
ed by  ornament  and  display,  than  by  utility  alone.  The  Electro 
process  was  exhibited  in  the  Palace.  The  operation  is  thus  peiv 
formed:  Having  placed  silver  in  solution  in  a  glass  jar,  which 
communicates  with  a  battery,  by  means  of  a  wire,  a  brass  metal 
is  attached  to  another  piece  of  wire,  and  the  metal  being  im- 
mersed in  the  solution ;  the  wire  that  holds  it  is  hooked  on  to  the 
wires  connected  with  the  battery ;  the  wtani  the  contact  of  the 
(wo  wires  takes  place  t}ie  metal  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  silver. 
By  the  same  process,  all  Electro-plating  is  performed.  Any  met- 
,  als  may,  by  this  process,  be  deposited ;  and  one  part  of  an  article 
'  may  be  coated  with  gold  another  with  silver,  a  third  with  platjna, 
and  so  on.  I  was  at  Birmingham,  and  examined  Elkington  &  Co.'s 
establishment,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  country,  and  where 
articles  of  every  variety  are  manufactured.  A  Council  Medal  was 
awarded  tliis  firm,  for  their  artistic  applicaticm  of  the  Electro^pe 
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France,  ZoUveieiii,  Bassia^Switzerlaiidy  Aufitria^Belgiani)  Ham-' 
borg  and  Sardinia  exhibited,  most  of  tSiem  largely.  Jewels  find 
Jewelry  were  among  the%rticlea  Ibr  which  pvbxs  were  awarded«i 
The  Queen  of  Spahi's  JewelS)  exhibited  by  iiOmorier,  of  Franc^ 
were  the  most  attractive  fan  flie  exliibitioB,  and  a  Counoil  Medal 
was  awarded. 

A  large  piece  of  natC7ei6<Mfr^m  ChUifiozlia,  worth  from  $3,000 
to  04,000,  was  exhibited  by  a  London  firm*  A  aefyice  of  Gold! 
Plate  made  of  California  gold,  a  testimonial  to  £.  K.  Collins  from 
the  ciiit?ens  of  ]!few-T(^,  fbr  eslabllBhiDg  the  American  Steam 
Packet  Line,  attraidted  much  attention  for  its  xichne^  and  Hm 
remarkable  purity  and  beauty  of  the  metal*  Some  of  the  exhibi^^ 
tors  of  Gold  and  Silver  Plate  la  the  English  department  had  verft 
extensive  oc^ectiOBS ;  one,  mofte  Iban  oite  hundred  articles  of  th* 
very  richest  and  most  expensive  chflia^er,  v&lned  probably  at  morC 
than  $100,000.  A  Silver  Table  Top,  55  Inches  in  diameter,  weigh- 
ing 900  onnces,  mann&ctared  Ibr  flie  I^ssha  of  Aleppo  by  a  BiH 
mfngham  Urm,  was  among  the  most  expensive  of  the  articles*  H 
select  from  tiieZoIIveRdndqNurtBient  one  of  the  rich  articles  whicHI 
feoeived  a  Council  Medal,  as  iBostmtiv^  of  much  of  this  depart4 
ment,  in  its.  liberal  expendttore  of  money  on  articles,  in  themselvesj^ 
of  little  moment—^  sett  of  CSiessmen  and  Board  in  RenaissaniSi 
Style  (as  it  is  called) ;  the  sqnans  df  the  Board  alternately  ToM 
toise  Shell  and  BAother  of  Pearl.  The  framework  of  the  stand  it 
silver  and  gold,  inlaid  widi  mMes ;  each  comer  the  bust  of  a» 
angel,,  the  wings  in  silver  and  bine ;  the  sides  onlamented  wltlf 
nUver  swans  and  festoons  of  gold  and  rid>ies«  The  Chessmen  ar0 
in  gold  and  silver ;  the  principal  ^;ures  are  oostome  portraits  ol 
Empeoors  of  Germany  and  Kings  of  France ;  their  retinue,  Knights 
and  Castles  monnted  on  elephants,  and  men  at  arms  for  the  pawnsi 
Rabies  are  profusely  introdueed  upon  the  diesses  of  the  principal 
personages  and  Ac  pedestals*  2 

The  great  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  or  mountain  of  light,  belonginf 
to  the  Queen,  was  exhibited  in  this  class.    Its  value  is  noticed  elsa- 

K.— 1852. 
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where ;  its  hrilllanafly  wag  not  gemarkable,  and  all  tbe  dTorts  made 
tb  display  itto  advantage  failed  toaeourethatbrilliaiiey  which  many 
af  the  other  diamonds  had.  As  this  class  was  peculiarly  devoted  to 
^ose  articles  of  verta  andluxury  which  ak»e  find  their  way  to  ibe 
liabitations  of  the  wealthy  and  are  not  among  t]u)8e  things  which  spe- 
eially  contribute  to  the  real  comfort  of  our  world,  a  desoription  of 
the  varied  treasures  which  afforded  to  the  visitors  that  saw  them 
Ilkohably  as  much  real  e^ioymeDt  as  to  the  possessor,  would  not,  it 
U  presumed,  be  desired* 

r  Class  24.  Gfo4f.---ThiB  wasaTayinteresfinganduseftilcIafls^ 
dd  the  clSiraotar  of  the  articles  exhibited  sudi  as  to  reflect  great 
eredit  upon  the  exhibitors.  The  glass  with  which  the  Palace  was 
aainly  covered,  made  at  Biimingham,  was  a  striking  illustration 
af  the  extent  to  which  the  manufaeture  is  carried  in  England. 
Vhe  panes  of  glass  on  the  Palaee  were  49  inches  long.  A  Glass 
Fountain,  the  ornament  of  the  Transept,  was  27  feet  high,  of  pure 
Abit  crystal,  contained  upwards  of  4  tons  of  crystal  glass;  the 
principal  dish  was  upwards  of  8  feet  In  diameter^  and  weighed 
lefbre  casting  nearly  a  ton.  This  was  manu&ctuzed  at  Birming- 
ham, and  was  said  to  be  the  largest  production  of  the  kind  ever 
9iade.  It  was  one  of  the  most  attraetive,  of  the  many  beautiful 
things  in  the  Palaee.  Specimens  of  glass  were  exhibited  in  all 
atages  of  its  maQufscture,  and  models  of  fhmaces,  and  the  retorts 
nd  vessels  used  in  tilie  maau&ctufe.  Many  very  rich  samples 
if  colored  glass  were  shown  ficom  several  countries :  England, 
KoUverein  and  Prussia,  each  exhibited  s(»ne  very  rlcb  specimens* 
The  process  of  combining  colors  is  thus  described :  The  object 
tiring  farmed  first  in  the  white  transparent  and  colorless  glass  and 
allowed  to  cool  untU  solid,  is  then  dipped  for  a  moment  in  a  tat 
9i  colored  ^ass  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  being  suddenly  withdrawn 
It  takes  away  a  tbiA  coating  of  colored  glass  which  immediately 
hardens  upon  it  and  becomes  incorporated  with  it.  The  article  is 
then  shaped  by  the  glass  maker,  and  if  cut,  those  parts  which  are 
jcut  will  display  the  clear  transparent  glass,  those  not  cut  remain- 
ing coaled  with  the  color. 
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Samples  of  plate  glass,  some  of  which  were  of 
ever  nuhufaotured^  were  of  extraordinary  excelle] 
glish  and  French  departments. 


i  Chandeliers  in  great  varieties  were  shown;  one  i 

I  lights,  admirably  and  efEbctiyely arranged.  From  tl 
Brooklyn  Flint  Glass  Company,  celebrated  with  ns 
I  of  their  flint  glass,  exhibited  some  veiy  line  spec 
plain  glass,  to  which  a  Medal  was  awarded.  It  co 
ably  with  any  glass  on  exhibition  of  that  descripti 
parity  and  fineness  was  very  much  applauded  b; 
writers,  in  their  description  of  articles  oh  exhibitioi 

Class  25. — CAtno,  Porcdcm^  l^c. — ^There  was  a  larg 
this  class  of  every  variety ,  from  the  richest  and  most  ex 
to  those  of  ordinary  use.  From  the  Sevres  manufiGui 
articles  were  exhibited  surpassing  anything  of  the  Id 
seen,  and  a  Council  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  hi 
has  been  attained.  Porcelain  ttom  England,  Franc< 
mark,  Zollverein,  Portugal  and  Austria,  were  exh 
seversl  of  tiie  continental  nations,  the  exhibitions  w 
emment  establishments.  Of  the  common  earthen 
glish  was  tur  superior  to  any  otiier. 

Class  26. — F^miturej  Paper  Hangings^  Papier  , 
class  was  very  largely  represented,  and  all  that  lux 
sire,  or  moderate  means  need,  was  here  most  striking 

In  <Hie  of  the  London  Journals,  the  fiweign  contr 
thus  characterised.  <<  France,  Austria,  Spain,  Germ 
and  the  United  States,  have  fbmidied  u&  with  the  flu 
of  their  8ev€nl  excellence  in  cabinet-making,  in  each 
.  he  traced  the  medhanical  skill  and  prevailing  taste  c 
time.  France  is  light,  el^ant,  yet  convenient  in  th 
objects ;  Austria  .is  heavy,  luxurious  and  colossal, 
tv70  exceptions ;  America  is  smart,  original  and  ada] 
Spain  ha9  sent  a  Table,  the  wonder  c^  the  world,  of 
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mrqiieterie-worlien ;  nor  ou^t  we  to  omit  the  equally  snrpiidng 
contributions  from  the  Eternal  city,  wliose  mosaic  work  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  exhibition.'' 

9  The  French  ftmltoie,  fb/ela^aBce  of  finish  as  well  as  beantj 
ef  design^  was  snperior  to  any  on  exhibition ;  and  three  of  the 
Council  Medals  wem  awarded  to  France,  and  one  to  Austria. 
Tbc»e  was  much  in  the  English  Department  that  was  highly  fin- 
iAed,  and  gorgeofis  in  deoorattons,  bat  as  compared  with  tiie 
French,  I  think,  deeide<tty  leSa  ottftM^tive. 

• 

The  Exhibition  from  the  Uiiitod  States  was  not  la^e,  yet  our 
Aairs,  bedsteads  fcc,  were  attractive  to  the  visitors,  and  some  of 
Hiem  novi9ties,  which  many  had  never  before  seen.  Our  rocking 
chairs,  and  the  chairs  of  the  Tfoy  Company,  and  the  reclining  chair 
of  Ragin  of  Philadelplda,  were  examiiied  with  no  little  interest. 
Aa  Honombie  Mention  was  made  of  the  Reclining  Chairs;  and 
tbe  chairs  of  the  American  Chair  Company,  Tioy,  are  being  man- 
ufiictured  in  Englalid)  and  att  mudi  esteemed. 

PiipisR  Hav^ikos,  and  Papiei'  Mache  goods  weie  largely  exhibited^ 
and  of  great  variety  and  ridmesfl.  The  Papier  'Mache  articlea 
were  remarkably  attractive,  and  urticles  of  almost  every  variety 
were  sKown,  many  of  *them  of  the  richest  description,  inlaid  with 
WithpearL 

!  Class  97.  Mtnufiuiunf  m'  Mineral  Switianeef.—This  clasa 
comprises  the  minerals,  used  in  building  and  decorations ;  compri- 
«ng  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  stone  fiir  buildings  and  slate,  ee- 
oaent  4nd  artificial  alMie,  moibfe,  gnaMe  and  Onismnrtai  work. 
A  table  in  Roman  Mosaic  fioih  Rome,  was  dwaided  a  Goufaeil  Me* 
ibl,  and  it  well  deserved  thiff  distinctl<m.  MaladUle  manufius- 
tured  into  various  articles  of  fiimiture'and  deeoratioBS,  from  Ro»- 
sia,  fsceived  a  Cotindl  Medal.  In  tiie  copper  mhbes  fW>m  which 
the  specimens  Exhibited  were  talcen,  a  vein  of  Oreen  Makchite  haa 
been  opened,  which  is  pe^niliarly  rich  and  of  very  great  extent — 
Iwasuring  at  Che  top  •  fcet  hy  18,4md  the  portion  uncovered  eon* 
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4ai|iedyit  is  supposed,  half  a  suljion  pounds  of  pure  Malachitie. 
It  adioits  of  a  high  polish,  and  was  exhibited  in  large  8la.bs9  tab^ 
tops,  vases,  doors,  &c.,  and  proved  c^  of  th^  mocft  attractive  d^ 
partments  of  the  Exhibition.  The  articles  exhibited  were  sold,  it 
.^ms  said  to  a  wealthy  Londoner^  fi^r  J&10jO0<>— neafrly  $60,000, 

^  «Ajpi:HononiUie  Mention  was  given  to  the  Marylaafi  Soapstoi]^ 
Co.  fer.astides  made  of  Soapstpne  i  and  for  a  W«ter  Yase,  froin 
Ohio»  mannfactuxedfrom  brick  ctey.  . 

CsMiS  28.  MmufacturufrmA  minimal  and  VegetoM^  subskaic^^ 
JStc.— Jn  Ibis  dass,  India  Bubl^rr  and  Gutta  ^ercha;  goods  r^ejf 
jhown  ^xtenlively,  and  the  esftept  ^ad  varicftj  of  qsee  to  wlmk 
these  substances  are  applied,  wei^eperlectly  iUuetraiaed.  The  Un^ 
ted  States  and  England  were  much  the  largest  contributors,  the 
exhibitors  from  the  oootineot' being  very  few.  GoonyfiAift,  from  ' 
the  United  St^s,  received  a  Council.  Medal  for  his  India  Rubber 
Goods,  and  I  think  his  exc^M  all  others  in  their  extent,  as  well 
as  their  adaptation  to  the.  various  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

A  new  articile>  India  Subber  Globes,  which  I  had  never  before 
seen,  was  shown  by  him.  Th^  are  very  convenient,  can  be  inflated 
instantly,.and*sii6penjdiedfor'Use,  and  when  not  wanted,  can  be. 
packed  away  o^upying  veuy  little  space.  They  we?e  much 
admired.  Pontoons  were  exhibited,  formed  of  coarse  India  Rub- 
ber  cloth,  and:wei^  such  as  were  used  by  our  troops  in  the  Mexi 
can  Campaigns.  Th^y  e^  be  filled  with  air  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  permit  the  passage  of  troops  over  rivers,  and  agajin  emptied, 
and  are  transported  with  little  trouble.  Carriage  Wheels,  with 
Vulcanized  India  Rubber,  called  noiseless  wheels,  were  shown.  A 
medal  was  awarded  to  Ae  Hayward  Rubber  Co.,  United  States,  for 
shoes.  To  S.  C.  Moulton,  for  India  Rubber  goods.  To  J.  Fenn, 
of  New-York^  Ibir  beautlftil  specimens  of  Ivory  work,  ccmibs,  &o. 

Class  29.    Miscellqneout  Manufactures. — ^This,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  a  very  .misceUaqeous  department,  embracing  articles 
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that  did  not  belong,  properly,  to  any  other  class,  and  like  these 
ddsses  every  where,  was  composed  of  the  most  heterogenous 
BAterials  that  can  well  be  imagined. 

There  were  Prize  Medals  award«^  to  the  United  States  for  fimey 
Soap,  to  Baadn,  Xavier,  Philadelphia;  to  J.  Hauel,  Philadelphia, 
celebrated,  the  world  over,  for  toilet  soaps ;  J.  K.  St.  John,  BnflUo, 
a  very  valuable  preparation  called  Cadwell,  Payson  &  Co.'s  ^  Ex- 
celsior'' Soap.  Maryland,  forix>llecti6n  of  produce;  apd  pres^red 
Peaches,  ttom  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  There  were,  in  tliis  class,  two 
very  interesting  collections ;  samples  of  the  imports  of  the  towns 
ef  Liverpool  and  Hnll.  The  Liverpool  collection  embraces  the 
following  list  of  articles  firom  the  United  States  and  North  Ame^ 
rica,  which  wiU  donbtl^  be  of  interest. 


Pi^Eair, 

Polar  Sear  skins, 

Otter,  « 

Oppossom,       ^ 

Gray  Squirrel,  « 

Mink,  ^ 

Sperm  OQ, 

Scares  Qrease, 

Tallow, 

Bees  Wax, 

Peppermint,  from  N.  T., 

Cranberries, 

Hickory  Nuts, 

American  Chestnuts, 

Pink  Root, 

Sassafras  Soot, 

Sassafras  Bark, 

Rosin, 

Lathe  Wood, 

Hops, 

Tobacco, 

Lead  Ore, 


Turpentine, 

Quercitron  Btok,  * 

Timothy  Seed, 

Clover  Seed, 

Rice, 

Wheat  and  Flour, 

Indian  Com  and  Meal, 

Cotton, 

Black  Birch  Timber. 

Cedar  (Pencil,) 

\merican  Ash, 

Birds'  Eye  Maple, 

American  Walnut, 

Texican  Oak, 

Masts  and  Spars, 

Pine  Timber, 

Oars,&c., 

Chromate  of  Iron, 

Phosphate  of  lime, 

Barytes, 

Felspar, 

Asphaltum. 
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Candles  were  shown  in  great  perfiBCtion,  and  the  quality 
remarkably  superior.  Some  £com  New-Tork  were  apparently  equal 
toany  exhibited.  The  aid  of  Ch^nistry  has  been  sought  in  thei» 
manu&cture  with  great  success,  and  candles  are  preferred  for  houae* 
hold  use,  to  a  very  large  extent  in  England. 

Corn  BaooMs,  from  this  oountiy,  were  exhibited,  ct  yery  great 
perfection,  and  they  attracted  no  little  attenticm  as  Hiey  weraf  « 
objects  of  curiosity  to  the  great  portion  of  the  visitors  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  broom  of  this  description.  D.  D.  T.  More,  of 
Watervllet,  New-Tork,  had  some  r&j  superior  <Nia8,  and  all  os 
exhibition  were  well  made.  ^ 

•  ".)  . 

BIaps. — ^There  was  a  number  of  exhibitors  of  Maps  ftom  thii^ 
State,  and  though  in  point  of  execution  the  maps  did  not  equal  maof 
exhibited,  yet  the  very  moderate  price  at  which  they  were  sol4^ 
attracted  notice.  Bidwell,  Colton,  I>i8turnell,  New-Tork,  anA 
others,  were  exhibitors.  'Mrs.  Emma  WlUard,  Troy,  exhibited  hev 
educational  charts,' accompanied  by  ifnstructions  for  their  use  la 
sehools.  These  elicited  frequent  inquiries.  A  painting  of  wild 
flowers,  of  Western  New-York,  by  Miss  Agnes  Jeffreys,  at  CanaOi* 
dalgua^  was  very  attractive. 

Preparations  of  stuffed  animals  were  shown  in  tills  class.  Amon^ 
the  most  curious  collection  was  one  of  Ploucquet  in  theZoUvereitf 
department.  He  had  a  museum  illustrating  the  story  of  ^  Reynar4i 
the  Fox,"  in  his  own  skin,  in  all  the  different  characters  describei 
in  the  ancient  romance ;  and  a  very  strildng  collection  of  Bird^^ 
and  animals  representing  scenes  from  nature,  most  life-like  illu**^ 
tratlons./  k  Boar  hunt  was  also  illustrated  to  perfection^  A  Medal 
was  awarded  him. .  A  very  fine  collection  of  Birds  and  smalt 
animals,  prepared  by  J.  A.  Hurst  of  Albany,  was  exhibited,  and 
there  were  few  collections  which,  for  its  extent,  were  more  artisti- 
cally arranged. 

In  the  India  department  there  was  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  day  figures,  representing  the  various  Hindoo  arts  and  piofea*    ' 
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^tmsy  mawi&etored  i&  XadkL  And  fiom.  Turkej,  from  the  Saltan, 
4€ollectioA  of  (Hpes  Uiftt  eireellad  tuQr  tlumg.  of  the  kind  I  have 
««r  seen. 

Ezekiel  Page,  New-York,  eidiibited  a  huge  assortment  of  his 
celebrated  oars,  which  secured  much  fiivor  with  the  watermen  and 
isry  laige  osrdets  were  reeeiiyed>  and  I  am  informed  that  he  has 
mranged  for  their  jnannfactme  in  London, 
f 

^  Cju4a$  30.  Soulptwr$$f  M^Jkhf  ft^.-^The  exhibition  in  this  class 
W9S  extensiye,  and  moal  of  it  4)f  a  iMgh  character  as  works  of  art 
and  skill,  but  as  I  have  no  pretensions,  as  a  amnoiseur,  in  this 
department,  and  as  a  mere  description  would  be  of  little  interest, 
ifibaU  brtefl/ allude  to  it 

1  ^  • 

^f  From  due  couatiy,  Powfaa'  Gasn  Slave  was  the  most  finifibed 

|K>rk,  ind  alth6ugh  it  reeerred  boly  a  Prize  Medal,  it  wae,  in  H^ 

opinion  of  many,  eiititled  ta  a  Council  Medal.    A  young  artist,  by . 

the  name  of  Stephenson,  from  thia  ooimtry,  exhibited  a  statue  of 

^Wounded  Indian,  which  was  a  very  stilking  otie,  and  portesaed 

mimh  i4arit,  and  seForal  of  the  distinguished  seu^tors  at  ib$ 

exhibition  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  it.    A  Coimeil 

Medal  was  awarded  to  Eiss,  of  Berlin,  for  the  Amazon  and  Tiger, 

yet  in  zine  and  bronzed.    I  belieye  the  justness  of  this  award  was 

t^knovrledged  by  all.    A  model  of  it  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Agricul- 

plural  Bocffios.     Baron  Maroeheftti's  Coeur  de  Leon  in  plaster; 

fhryne,  in  marble,  by  Pradia,  France ;  and  Glycera,  in  marble. 

Iff  the  late  B.  J.  Wyatt,of  £]|glaii4>^ere  the  other  subjects  which 

received  Council  Medals.    The  justness  of  these  awards  was  ques- 

Ikmed  by  aome  who  were  conqpcrtent  judges.    There  wase  some 

4dmirable  exiiibitions  of  Cbioiaottthography,  for  whloh  prizes 

teieavwfded.    . 

I  Iiave  concluded  what  I  have  deemed  necessary  to  remaric  in 
relation  to  the  articles  on  exhibition.  I  have  but  glanced  at  the 
Sxhii^tion  if^f-ras  it  was  entiieiy  imptecticable,  within  any  reason- 
al^Je  Vif4kh  loJ^^Fe given im»^  ^otfoj^of  the  offed^gp of  17,000. 
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design  has  been  to  calL  attention  to  those  portions,  whkh  were,  in 
my  opinion,  most  usefiil  to  this  country,  and  to  such  of  thu 
articles  as  were  worthy  of  notice  from  their  ingenuity,  or 
torn  odier  'cireu«>9t43a^es.  There  w«rQ  eixhibited^*  .ftooa  ^thls  eofoi- 
try,  a  very  ffreurt  rarie^  of  oseftil  attieles,  wbteh  I  b^nro  not  Jbiad 
time  nor  s^aoe  to  aotice. 

I  have  givDn,  in  connection  with  tins  report,  a  list  of  the  conti^ir 
bations  from  this  Stat0|  the  awards  made  to  Ihis  counptry |'  amd  a  Vflt 
of  the  jurors  selected  firom  the  United  States,  so  JEar  y^s  ?  thay  w^n 
registered  by  tilie  fi^yal  CkHnmisaioners.  I  have  taJkepf  the  list  i^ 
articles  entered  in  this  State,  from  the  minute  of  th^  fSpwisA 
committee  appointed  by  Gov.  Fidi,  which  includes  tlie  articles  en-f 
teioed  previous  to  the^salKng  of  the  St.  Lawrweey  and  we|^  undM 
the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  F<  St^msbu^y,  who  on  his  arrival,  toolc. change 
of  the  United  States  Department,  and  continued  to  act  until  tft^ 
arrival  of  Mr.  Kiddle,  the  commissioner  selected  by  the  Centta) 
Ajathod^  at  Washington.  ,  'i 

It  woulfl  have  been  gratifying  to  me^  while  at  the  Exhibition 
to  have  made  observations,  more  fully  than  I  was  enabled 
(0  do,  on  account  of  njy  engagement^  as  one  of  the  Jfui»rs%  Ih^ 
Jury  upon  the  class  to  which  I  was  appointed^  Agricultural  Im^ 
plement3  and  Machinery,  could  not  complete  their  labors  unj^ 
some  weeks  after  the  other  jurors  had  finished  theirs,  and  mai}^ 
their  reports.  The  impartanee,  however,  of  giving  attentioq  t^ 
the  duties  connected  with  the  trials  of  implements  before  the  Jury, 
was  deeip^d  paramount  to  every  oUier  consideration,  and  I  there- 
fore, to  the  best  of  my  ^ability,  devoted  myself  to  the  completioD 
of  that  portion  of  my  duties.  The  result  has  been  such  as  to  leav^ 
no  causes  forregret,  that  so  much  time  was  devoted  to  the  ^fctject) 
as  I  am  satisfied,  that  without  a  thorough  trial,  it  would  have  hem 
^prac^ifab^f^  to  hay^  ian4ved  at  practical  results  which  woul4 
have  beeQrSfktjfifactory  to  the  great  number  of  intelligent  gentle 
men  present  from  the  various  countries  represented^  who  wem 


deeply  anxious  to'  aeoertain  ey eryihlng  that  would  be  likely  to  V 
advantageous  to  the  industrial  interests  of  their  respective  coun* 
tries. 

It  is  impossible  to  antiieipate  all  the  beneficial  results  that  wUl 
flow  from  tUs  great  gathering  of  the  people^  and  the  exhibition  <^ 
the  products  of  the  iodustrj  of  all  nations.  That  it  is  to  have  a  most 
Important  and  salutary  influence  upon  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
worId,i^>pear8  to  me  most  manifest.  Itsbearinguponthe  social  con- 
dition 4^  the  world,  cannot)  I  think,  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to 
cvety  well  wisher  to  the  progress  and  advancement  of  our  race. 
Ha«,  Ibr  Ae  first  time  in  the  historyof  the  world,  have  the  repre- 
ieatatives  of  every  nation  of  importance  met  together  in  friendly 
Intercoursei  to  show  each  other  what  was  the  state  of  their  domestic 
kidustiyi  in  its  various  departments— and  to  learn  from  the  eontri- 
Imtions  of  other  countries,  where  they  were  excelled,  and  in  what 
•direction  improvements  to  their  advantage  might  be  secured. 
Here  too  was  shown,  by  the  very  exhibition  itself,  that  the  best 
inteife^  of  each  nation  could  he  far  more  profitably  secured 
by  tliis  peaceful  intercourse,  than  by  any  other  means  what- 
ever;  and  a  lesson  was  here  most  strikingly  taught^  of  the  de- 
pendance  which  after  all,  exists  among  nations.  By  a  wise 
ordination  of  Providence,  it  is  most  manifest,  that  eveiy  portikm  of 
the  Globe  where  civilization  and  science,  with  all  their  attmdant 
blessings  have  been  enjoyed,  has  some  advantages  not  peculiar  to 
other  portions  of  the  world,  and  by  which  they  are  made  benefl 
dial  to  others,  receiving  flrom  them  like  returns. 

It  appears  to  me  that  some  striking  peaceftil  lessons  were  given 
OM  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  though  commotion  and  con- 
tention may  and  doubtless  will  continue,  yet  the  influence  of  this 
friendly  meeting  of  the  nations  of  the  world  will  tend  to  soften 
the  asperities  of  national  differences  and  will,  I  trust,  in  not  a  few 
Instances  prevent  the  resoit  to  arms  to  avenge  fimded  or  real 
wrongs,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  measured  that  will  secure 
redress  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  character. 
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It  may  T^ell  be  imagined  that  this  exUSition  will  be  a  starting 
point  for  the  development  of  the  inventive  talent  and  ingenuity  of 
the  world.  Here  was  shown,  to  a  good  degree  at  least,  the  pro- 
gress which  has  beenmade,  the  perfection  which  has  been  attained 
In  the  various  department  of  arts,  manufactures,  mechanicism  and 
icience.  Here  the  inventor  saw  the  machine  exhibited  which  ao^ 
eomplished  the  very  thing  he  had  long  aimed  to  secure,  but  with- 
out success.  The  manufacturer,  too,  here  discovered'  a  perfection 
In  the  process  connected  with  his  department  which  he  had  long 
desired,  but  perhaps  scarcely  hoped  ever  to  see  accomplished. 
Who  can  tell,  the  importance  of  the  invention  of  the  Power  Loom 
of  Bigelow  for  weaving  Brussels  Carpets,  which  here  for  the  first 
time  was  made  a  reaCity  before  the  world — accomplishing  what  had 
baffled  hitherto  Uie  skill  of  the  mightiest  intellects  of  the  old  worldj 
which  had  been  ardently  and  for  years  unsuccessfully  devoted  to  th&k 
4>bject,  and  which,  but  lor  this  exhibition,  might  long  have  beeii 
devoted  to  the  same  end  without  success.  Now  a  new  field  is  opened 
for  the  inventors  of  the  world,  and  we  may  anticipate  that  new 
and  valuable  inventions  will  be  brought  forth  in  this  branch  of 
domestic  industry,  when  the  talent  of  the  world  shall  be  brought 
lo  bear  upon  new  discoveries  which  will  secure  advances  in  tiiis 
dapartn&ent.  I  might  illustrate  this  I  think  equally  satisfiictory  tit 
almost  every  portion  of  the  exhibition,  from  articles  exhibited  or 
inventions  for  the  first  time  made  known  before  the  world. 
* 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  nations  here  represented  will,  m  a 
measure,  be  prepared  to  commence  from  the  various  points  of  ex- 
cellence which  the  exhibition  presented,  and  every  efibrt  of  mind 
of  the  inventor,  the  mechanic,  the  manu&cturer  and  the  artizan 
will  sooner  or  later  be  made  to  tell  &vorably  upon  the  world's 
prc^;ress  in  all  that  contributes  to  its  well  being. 

To  those  present,  one  of  the  most  interesting  6ctB  connected 
With  the  exhibition  itself  was,  the  expression  of  surprise  and 
astonishment  which  were  often  expressed  by  learned,  scientiflc  and 
Intelligent  men,  in  almost  every  station  of  life,  at  the  discoveries 
made  at  the  exhibition,  showing  that  it  was  ikiaking  a  deep 
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ImpreisloD  i^Km  iiuuijr^jBiclsiii'the  diiBcticm  (o  vMch  I  have'te- 
faiwd.  I  hne  no  doubt  that  tlie  umabMr  is  *Dot  email  of  iho^ 
vlia  liaye  di8co?ered  oa  a  tsuse^  ^s^ixtfiuitioii'Of  tile  a^olee  pe^ 
panted,  that  Aie  vbqt  tfateg  vblA  wm  pr^mitto  the  join^JijiNfl^whieli 
f^  yet  could  not  be  fuUy  elneidated  and  thought  out  «a  ]?ei|}  mxrk^ 
lag  prinoiplesi'vfac  heB&praettca%  developed ;  iodrthatapw,  iiiato«4 
of  devoting  years  of  labor  to  the  aeeprnpltehmeat  j^f  il|6  desired  obt 
Jeet,  aa  opportunity  has  been  pieseolad  for  itbe*  employment  of  aQ 
their  talent  and  Ingeimity  in  the  attaimnent  of  fitiU  high^ 
in  Ae  departsieats  to  whj«h'  their  ewrgiles  have  been  devoted. 

j  8ome  stdkiog  ImtBi  it  appears  to  me,  are  developed  in  a  eoni^ 
paiison  of  the  oontribotioBS  from  different  eoantries.  From  masff 
of  the  Continental  Natiew>  the  Governoient  oomes  fortmrd  aa  a* 
mdiibito^-and  in  these  oaees^  the  exhibitionsi  by  individuate,  aaa 
tK>mparati[val(y  few — and  here  great  prominence  is  given  to  ridh 
and  luxurious  articles,  prepared  and  designed  for  the  few,  as  eonit 
£ared  with  tho^  made  for  the  masses  of  die  people.  Thia  wiH 
peculiarly  observi^ble,  on  a  hasfy  examination  even,  of  the  exhibi; 
pBOf  and  led  many,  in  its*  early  stages,  who  "were  attracted  by  te 
flplead(»  and  show  of  this  class  of  articles^  to  speak  very  Mf^tigi^ 
Indeed,  of  the  ^contributions  from  this  coutila^,  which  were  of  ah 
ft9tire]ydifiBr]30nt  ehaiaoter.  '  > 

The  exhibition  from  the  United  States,  and  that  from  Englandi 
to  a  veiy  great  extent,  showed  that  jfrivat^  enterprtae  had  ftu> 
nished  the  oontributiood  €aJiibit^d--*aiid  so'  fiur  aa  thffi  oHtaiify 
pras  concwi^d}  tjiacllamct^of  our  aolitiflbiitiaiia  ^^as  sneh.  aa  to 
yuaet  the  wanto.and  neeiessitiee  of  the  gteat  body  of -the  pe^bi 
{ElmexhiUtien  was'a  mort  inatnictive  lea^n  a^  to  the  dired&ni 
which  improvemeni  taflada,  whien  leflk  lib  die  ft»6  atid  indepeDdt 
ent  energies  of  the  people  themselves — and  it  appeared  to  me, 
dwiogthe pxograsd ^  the' exhibiliW, and  esi^eeiaUj  tewMii' its 
plose,  Asitrtihis  iiWiie^Meo  wa^deepeni!b|g  lipan  iiian^imnds--Hand 
pvodwing  most  aahitacry  effects,  kading  m^f  to  think  scoi* 
fmly  of  tha  great  advantagios  whieh  must,'  of  heeeasity,  result^ 
^ifm  ^(^^faMEi/l  IkvW  Mof^-'to  any  pebpls>  to.Ateoise.ifaeia  tdent 
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aiict  ingimulty  far  the  bene&C  of  tbieBiS8lye»  and  others^  Instead  at 
being  restrained  by  arbkraiy  restriotfa>ns  and  eostoms  whicb  eon-' 
fined  them  and  their  poeterity,  to-one  rodndoCbosinesB  from  whkfe 
fio  deviation  ecmld  bt  made. 

thave  not  attempted  ai»1[ti«al  ocnt^^^ 
][)Toducts  dK>wn,  wkkAir  wbold  filustrote^Te^  aotisffeatnrify^  the  car^ 
pabilities  of  the  respectire  countries,  as  developed  in  the  Exhibition. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  this  should  be  <|mie  bjr  sdibub  one  qualified 
for  the  work;  and  who  devoted  himself  speciallj  io  it.  Should  thisr 
be  performed  with  ear^  and  the  results  given  to  the  worU^  U  wiU/ 
doubtlessly  prove  one  of  the  most  practically  teefhl  lesAUia  whieli 
cm  be  drawn  tto^  fkiBeolle0tio&  of  tfaeprodnets  of  the  worid. 

There  are  lessons,  however,  to  be  drawn  from  this  Exhibition  which 
win  prove  highly  useful  and  imp(»rtant  to  the  United  States.  In  all 
tiiat  relates  to  the  first  principles  of  design,in  the  variougbrandiesof  > 
artsand  manu&etures,  we  are  very  deftoient  asmmpat^d  with  mstay 
of  the  Continental  If Btfons-*«nd  this  remark  also  appHea  to  GkeiBJb 
Rpitain,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  great  superiority  of  ^ 
several  of  the  Continental  Nations,  and  of  India,  was  most  otn 
Vious  to  every  carefVxl  observer.  In  some  of  the  nations,  schools 
^design  have  l<Hig  been  in  existence,  and  the  beauty  of  theirt 
designs  in  various  manufactures  and  &brics,  was  most  striking  atf 
compared  with  others.  The  Indian  Department  also  fiimishod 
ipeclmens  of  art  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  on 
exhibition.  That  an  improvement  will  be  most  fiivorably  devel- 
^^€ld  in  the  manufactures  of  England,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
r  think  cannot  be  questioned.  Evidence  of  this  has  akead/ 
Appeared  in  England,  since  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  as  the 
fbllowing  notice  6[  the  selections  made  from  the  Exhlbitioii  for 
IBe  €k>verni»e»t  School  ot  Design  will  show. 

'  It  is  said,  <*  The  Indian  display  has,  as  might  havebeen  expected^ 
contributed  most  largely  to  this  collection.  The  best  eastern  skill 
In  musllni  and  other  textile  fiibirics,  has  been  secured  for  the 
iiistruotion  of  our  designers.    Specimens  of  metallic  inlayings. 
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oamelsatid  eartliea  ware  have  been  pordiued  to  teacih  graoeM- 
ness  of  form  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  colors.  The  objects 
selected  from  India,  promise  to  exercise  a  most  feyorable  Influence 
upon  our  Industry,  In  a  large  number  of  d^artments.  Next  to 
India,  selections  have  been  made  chiefly  from  France— enamelling 
from  Sevres  for  the  instruction  of  our  potters^-^and  textile  fiibrics 
from  Tunis  and  Turkeyi  and  ornamental  hardware  from  Selgium." 

I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  many  of  our  citizens  who 
were  there,  interested  in  the  manufiicturing  establishments  of  this 
country^  hare  not  availed  themselves  liberally  of  articles  exhihited» 
which  wUl  enable  them  to  give  new  beauty  and  finish  to  thdr 
fiihrics,  and.successfully,  toeompete,  eventually,  with  the  mann&e- 
tures  of.  any  other  nation. 

In  all  that  pertains  more  espedally  to  the  domestic  and  industri- 
al pursuits,  in  which  the  great  masses  of  every  nation  are  interest- 
ed; lessons  will  be  taught  through  the  exhibition,  to  the  nations  on 
the  Oontinent  and  the  Eastern  world,  thsft  will  eventually,  thou^ 
probably  not  as  n^idly  as  in  the  former  case,  advance.these  natioBa 
who  are  evidently  greatly  d^cient,  and  whose  citizens  at  the  Exhibi* 
tion;for  the  first  time  probably,  were  made  ftdly  conscious  of  the  ex-^ 
tentof  their  deficiency.  Theexhibitionsfiom  Great  Britainandtha 
United  States  will  prove  most  instructive  to  these  nations^  and  tha 
Iktgd  orders  which  were  given  for  articles  for  these  various  countrleS| 
showed  that  they  wereappreciated,  and  that  an  effort  would  be  mada 
to  introduce  them  into  practical  use  where  heretofore  they  were  en- 
tirely unlmown.  Therepresentativesfromtheagriculturalsoctetyla 
Normamiy,otie  of  thebest  cultivated  portions  of  France,  selected  ten 
varieties  of  plows  from  those  on  exhibition  by  Starbudk:,  of  Troy,  and 
they  assured  me  that  they  anticipated  more  advantage  to  &eir  dis^ 
tri'ct  of  country  from  the  Introduction  of  these  implem«DLt$  thanfron^ 
any  other  cause  connected  with  the  Exhibition.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Switzerland,  where  our  implements  were  taken,  as  well  aa 
various  other  portions  of  the  Continent.  This  is  rendered  more  pro^ 
bable,  as  the  demand  for  our  implements  from  various  portions  of 
Europe,  lias  Very  largely  increased  since  the  close  of  the  exhibition^ 
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and  ingenuity  of  oar  citizens,  and  the  testimony  given  by  a 
leading  Journal  in  England,  is  appropriate,  in  elucidating  this 
feet 

The  writer ,  in  spealdng  of  the  contributions  fix)m  the  United  States^ 
'  atalateday  of  die  Exhlbition,afker  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  very 
dtffierent  character  of  the  contributions  fiom  the  continent,  and  ftom 
JSnglandsays:  ^^Their  industrial  ^tem,  unfettered  by  ancient  usage, 
and  by  the  pomp  and  magnificence  which  our  social  institutions 
countenance  is  essentially  democratic  in  its  tendencies.  They  pro- 
duce for  the  masses,  and  for  a  whcdesale  consumption.  There  is 
hardly  anything  shown  by  them,  which  is  not  easily  within  the 
leadi  of  the  most  moderate  fortune.  No  Government  fevoritism 
raises  any  branch  of  manufactures  to  a  preeminence  which  secures 
for  it  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy.  J>^erything  is  intrusted  to 
the  ingenuity  of  individuals,  who  look  for  tlieir  reward  to  public 
demand  alone.  With  an  immense  command  of  raw  produce,  they 
do  not,like  many  other  countries,  skip  over  the  wants  of  the  many, 
and  rush  to  supply  the  luxuries  of.  the  few.  On  fhe  .contrary, 
they  have  turned  their  attention  eagerly  and  successfully  to  ma- 
ebi^ery,  as  the  ^t  st^e  in  their  industrial  progress.  They  seek 
to  snpply.&e  short  comings  of  th^  labor  market,  and  to  combitie 
utility  with  cbeapnesB. 

The  most  ordinary  commodities  are  not  beneath  theit  notice, 
and  even  nursery  chairs  are  included  in  their  collection  of 
<<  ^otions."  They  have  beaten  us  in  Tacht  building,  they  pick 
our  best  lo<dcs,  they  show  us  how  to  reap  com  by  machinery,  and 
to  make  Brussels  carpets  by  the  power  loom.  Our  coopers  will 
hear  with  dismay,  and  our  brewers  with  satis&otion,  that  by  an 
invention  of  theirs  reotfitly  introduced  into  the  JExhibition,  one 
jxan  can  do  the  w<^k  of.  twenty  in  stave*making,  and  &r  more 
efficiently.  Such  triumphs  do  not  much  affect  the  mechanical 
superiority  of  the  mother  country,  but  they  serve  to  show,  that 
while  on  the  one  side  nations  less  free  and  enlightened  than.oura, 


< 


tM^  Ofl'boTf  to  flicow  a  lostat  and  grace  over'Uie  peaeefiilaits; 
Mr  own  ciUIdren  are  now  amd  then  able  to  point  out  how  vec» 
Impnove  And  extend' them." 

I  have  given  these  remarks,  becanse  they  were  drawnonll) 
the  results  of  the  trial  of  our  implements,  whieh  led  to  a  noie 
candid  and  thoioagh  examinatlaB  of  all  we  had  on  ohifatttoo, 
and.  Qlleite4  ti^is  tiflhule  to  iuneileaa  Jb^tutlom,  asd  the  a- 
terprrze  of  oijur  citizens )  and  it  ia  al^o  the  more  xeadilj  giTeft,as 
It  waQ  the  veJtf  eoneluaten,  whi^eh  at  an  ^ar]^  day  is  the  ExU* 
J4ti(Ma,  waa  pfes^ntod  to  a  distingntehed  JlqnnmU^  as  An  odi 
to  whieh  ho/Woubi  be  odiiuftrained  to  eome,  when  aaoHxv- 
(unity  was  aflK^ed  us,  of  praotioaUy  demoostEatiug  Urn  tsIv 
of  our  impleBteiits^  whioh  were  then  uitried*  It  ft  mtoM 
idso,  as  flhowioft  the  gre«t  chance  whieh  had  taken  pboe  mtk 
puUie  mind  in  rftgard  to  the.  American  quarter,  whidi  insfteadof 
beiag  tim  <^ Prairie  ereund^'^  aa  in  derision  called,  became  tfaeob- 
serred  of  all  fribecFfedfs. 

Aas  fturther  «ddenoe  <^  the  piactieal  ehameter  and  adapWitf 
g(  masy  at4>xst  artiodes  to  the  wanta  of  die  agB»  I  give  aodht 
eKtraol  ftom  tibe  Bame  Journal,  in  an  artidie  givii^  att  aceoiuitrf 
the  progPBss  mada  by  the  BritfBh  and  Amerteans  tiboqgh tte^ 
oftbeaeaBon*  AfleraUodingtolheBadtldipoftioiiof  tbei)oatii> 
butions,  it  is  remarked  of  the  American,  <<  On  thid  oAet  hmdi  ttk 
beyond  all  denial,  that  eVery  practical  success  of  the  season  bdoop 
to  the  AmerieaBS.  thsir  oonsigmnents  shew^  V^>f^Jj  ^  MM 
came  out  well  upon  triaL  Their  reaping  machine  has  canied  M* 
viettoo  to  the  heart  of  the  British  AgrieultnriBt.  Hieir  lerolM 
threaten  to  levolutioniae  miUtsry  tactics,  as  completely  at  Aeorigi- 
nal  diseoTery  cff  gunpowder*  Their  Yacht  .talMs  a  clan  to  itfftf 
Of  411  the  victcNries  errer  won,  none  has  been  so  traoseendantss  Ait 
eif  the  New-York  Schooner.  The  account  given  of  her  pcitoiaa60< 
suggests  the  inapproachable  excellence  attributed  to  JUFITEB* 
by  the  anient  poets,  who  describe  the  King  of  the  Gods  as  beisf 
iK)t  only  supreme,  bnt  having  none  other  next  to  him.  <  WhaA 
tmV  ^The  America.'  ^What's  second?  ^Nothing.'  Besidesttt) 
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the  Baltic,  one  of  COLLINS'  line  of  steamers,  has  ^  made  the  fastest 
passage  yet  known,  across  the  Atlantic,'  and,  according  to  the 
American  journals,  has  been  purchased  by  British  agents  ^  for  the 
purpose  of  towing  the  Cunard  vessels  from  one  shore  of  the  ocean 
to  the  other.'  Pinally,  as  if  to  crown  the  triuuiphs  of  the  year, 
Americans  have  actually  sailed. throu^, the  Isthmus,  connecting 
the  two  continents  of  the  New  World,  and  while  Englishmen  have 
been  doubting  and  grudging,  Yankees  have  stepped  in  and  won 
the  day.  So  we  thiuk^on  the  whole,  that  we  may  afford  to  shake 
hands  and  exchange  congmtulations,  after  which  we  must  learn 
as  much  as  we  can  from  each  other."  Jn  coneluding  anothei 
article  on  the  Exhibition,  it  is  said,  <^  Great  Britain  has  re- 
ceived more  useful  ideass  and  more  ingenious  inventioxis  from  the 
United  States,  through  the  ^chibition,  than  from  all  other 
sources." 

I  have  given  these  extracts  in  preference  to  any  remarks  of  my 
own,  on  the  general  success  of  our  contributions  at  this  Great 
Exhibition.  They  show,  most  conclusively,  what  were  the  opin- 
ions of  those  competent  to  judge,  as  it  regarded  that  class  of  our 
articles  which  every  American  at  the  Exhibition,  familiar  with 
them  and  our  country,  claimed  as  illustrative  of  our  improvementS| 
and  as  showing  the  advances  which  had  been  made — and  this 
testimony  is. the  more  valuable,  as  given  by  those  who  had,  at  an 
early  day,  committed  themselves  by  their  published  opinions  of 
the  meagerness  of  our  Exhibition,  and  the  inferiority  of  our  arti- 
cles. With  a  manliness,  however,  which  I  found  every  where 
among  intelligent  gentlemen  in  England,  when  the  trial  demon- 
strated the  value  of  our  articles,  the  amende  was  made  in  the 
fullest  and  most  gratifying  manuer. 

I  am  fully  sensible  that,  as  a  country,  we  have  much  to  learn  in 
every  direction,  and  this  has  been,  to  my  mind,  most  clearly  shown 
in  the  Exhibition ;  and  I  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  in  my  country- 
men if  they  do  not  largely  profit  by  the  lessons  which  this  great  Ex- 
hibition has  taught  them.  Not  an  intelligent  American  who  visited 

L.— 1852. 
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the  Exhibition,  and  examined  its  contributions  Tdth  care  and  at- 
tention, but  must  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  ittiKic 
was  much  every  way  calculated,  if  rightly  improved,  to  beirft 
his  country — ^to  enlarge  not  only  our  views  as  to  thecapabilititfcf 
other  countries,  but  to  satisfy  us  of  our  deficiencies  and  toenwoi 
age  us  so  to  direct  our  energies  to  still  higher  attainments  in  eror 
branch  of  domestic  industry;  that  we  may,  as  a  nation,  not  only  tie 
Independent,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  of  other  countries,  so  to 
as  the  leading  articles  necessary  for  our  own  comfort  are  coDcerwi 
but  also  be  enabled  to  supply  others  with  a  great  variety  of  arti- 
cles which  heretofore  we  have  never  done. 

It  appears  to  me  from  all  that  has  been  developed  bj  tie 
Exhibition,  so  far  as  the  character  of  our  country  is  concerned  aid 
its  resources  have  been  shown,  the  result  of  this  meeting  topp- 
er of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  friendly  rivalry,  will  not  prcre 
unfavorable ;  and  if  we  but  improve,  as  we  may  and  as  I  trust  ft 
shall,  from  the  lessons  here  given,  we  shall  be  prepared  when aiwiier 
convocation  shall  be  held,  after  a  few  years  shall  have  elapsed  and 
time  has  been  given  to  develope  the  fruits  of  this,  to  siiowtotb 
world  that  we  have  not  been  inattentive  to  these  lessons.  WeshouU. 
however  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  influences  which  openle 
upon  us  will  more  or  less  aflfect  others,  and  that  no  ordinary  at- 
tainments will  enable  us  fully  to  compete  with  those  who  are  dot 
far  advanced  in  many  dei)artments  and  who  may  be  expected  t» 
redouble  their  efforts  to  retain  a  position  which  they  hare  few 
maintained. 

The  Exhibition  most  clearly  showed,  that  science  and  art  la^ 
done  much  for  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  every  bnndicf 
manufacture,  and  I  thinlc  it  may  with  safety  be  affirmed  that  wbeoerer 
science  or  art  was  put  in  requisition,  there  progress  was  sliown  »• 
perior  to  others.  This  lesson  I  trust  will  not  be  lost  upon  this  eonD- 
try,  but  that  it  will  be  so  improved  as  to  lead  to  renewed  efforts,  k 
amore  complete  and  thorough  education  in  every  branch  of  artsat^ 
manufactures,  that  we  may  not  only  keep  pace  with  the  world's  j^ 
gress,  but  make  such  advances  as  will  secure  to  us  a  pre-emioeiKe- 
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A  strong  desire  was  manifested  among  the  representatives  of 
:  foreign  nations,  that  an  exhibition  of  a  like  extended  National  char  • 

[ .        acter  should  be  held  in  this  country  at  some  future  period.    This 
exhibition  has  brought  otir  country  to  the  notice  of  the  world  as  it 
has  never  been  presented  before ;  and  an  anxiety  is  manifested  to 
:         come  and  see  what  this  new  world  is  doing,  not  only,  but  how  it  is, 
i         that  in  so  short  a  period  it  has  been  able  to  compete  successfully 
J         upon  the  theater  of  this  Great  Exhibition  with  the  oldest  nations 
c         of  the  world.    Let  us  then  be  prepared  for  that  event,  and 
;         when  prepared,  letus  give,  as  a  Nation,  such  an  opportunity  for  the 
worl^  to  be  present  and  compete  with  us,  as  has  been  afforded  us  by 
the  liberality  of  England.    It  will  be  a  proud  day  for  our  country 
p         and  for  those  who  may  be  spared  to  participate  in  an  exhibition 
.         which,  so  far  as  the  progress  which  shall  be  made  in  every 
thing  that  will  have  a'  bearing  upon  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind in  every  department,  will  doubtless  as  far  exceed  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  all  JVations  of  1851,  as  that  has  excelled  all 
that  have  preceded  it.  ' 

I  cannot,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings  and  sense  of  duty  close 
this  report,  without  recording  my  testimonial  to  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners and  the  Executive  Committee,  under  whose  direction 
and  management,  the  whole  Exhibition  was  arranged  and  earned 
out,  for  their  unwearied  exertions  to  afford  every  possible  facility 
for  a  fair  and  impartial  adjudication  upon  the  articles  which  were 
presented.  Their  efforts  were  unremitting,  and  their  arrange- 
ments such  as  to  secure  as  far  as  could  be  done,  a  thorough  and 
satisfactory  examination  of  everything  presented  for  the  decision 
of  the  Jurors. 

To  His  Excellency  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  ITriited  States  Minister, 
every  American  present  will  unite  with  me  in  an  award  of  most 
^  heartfelt  thanks,  for  his  endeavors  previous  to  and  during  the  ex- 
'  hibition,  to  secure  a  favorable  result  for  the  contributions  of  his 
countrymen,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  present  in  a  proper  view  the 
'  country  itself  through  the  Exhibition.  The  favorable  result  of 
'         our  whole  exhibition  was  In  no  small  degree  secured  by  his  ex- 
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ertions,  in  bringing  properly  before  (he  Boyal  Commisslooeis  and 
Jurors,  the  contributions  from  this  oountrj.  His  attentions  to  hfi 
countrymen,  in  the  midst  of  his  numirons  and  pressii^  offici«IeQ- 
gagements,  were  most  gratifying,  and  left  nothing  for  them  to 
desire,  which  his  kindness  and  foresight,  had  not  provided  for  their 
gratification,  and  for  a  proper  iqppreciation  of  every  thing  in  in 
country  which  it  was  desirable  for  them  tx>  become  fiooiliar  with. 

To  Mr«  GfiOBGE  Peabodt  of  London,  whose  name  is  fioniliarto 
Americans  who  have  visited  Great  Britain  for  years  past, 
every  American  connected  with  the  Exhibition,  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  which  cannot  be  repaid.  His  attentions  were  unremit- 
ting to  his  countrymen,  and  to  his  kindness  and  liberalitj  were 
they  indebted,  on  a  foreign  shore,  for  a  suitable  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing due  attention  to  that  ds^j  memorable  in  our  history,  as  the  daj 
on  wliich  we  were  declared  free  and  independent.  And  inadditks 
to  this,  it  was  owing  to  his  liberality  in  furnishing  the  nect^^ 
means,  that  the  contributions  from  this  country  were  arranged  in  i 
manner  creditable  to  the  country. 

Mr.  FisHEY  TH0MPS02I  of  London,  long  a  resident  in  this  cuio- 
try,  was  a  most  valuable  and  discreet  friend  and  coonseUor  to 
Americans ;  myself  as  well  as  many  of  my  countrymen,  were  u^ 
der  great  obligations  to  him,  for  his  unremitting  exertions,  to  o^ 
tribute  in  every  way  in  his  power  to  the  advancement  of  uw 
interests,  and  in  securing  for  us  a  proper  position  in  the  ErJ^bitKO. 
I  feel  that  this  tribute  to  him,  is  Justly  due  for  his  most  pni«- 
worthy  and  efficient  aid. 

The  United  States  Commissioner,  EnwABn  Ridule,  Esq.,had  «i! 
arduous  duti^  imposed  upon  him  by  his  position,  and  while  prescQ^i 
devotedhisentireenei^es  to  their  discharge.  In  his  absence  to  tk^ 
country,  during  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  Exhibition,  his  As- 
sistant, N.  S.  Dodge,  Esq.,  acted  as  Commissioner,  and  dischaK«J 
hifl  duties  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  with  benefit  to  the  ex- 
hibitors. Charles  F.  SxANsnuRY,  Esq.  of  Washington,  who  b^ 
charge  of  the  American  department,  previous  to  the  arriyalofi''- 
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Riddle,  did' good  service  to^this  country,  and  I  anticipate  from 
tlie  mission  with  which  he  was  subsequently  cliarged,  to  report  upon 
the  exhibition  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  will  be  received  from  him  which  the 
exhibition  has  called  forth. 

There  were  many  other  gentlemen  who  were  officially  engaged 
in  tlie  management  of  the  Exhibition,  to  whom  I  would  most  glad- 
ly tender  my  thanks  for  the  very  many  attentions  received  from 
them,  which  very  materially  facilitated  the  dischai^e  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  those  who  were  connected  with  the  Exhibition 
either  as  Jurors  or  exhibitors. 

To  Your  Excellency,  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the  Honor  of  at- 
tending, in  behalf  of  our  State,  this  Great  Exhibition  of  Industry. 
I  have  endeavored  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  discharge  the  trust  that 
was  reposed  in  me ;  if  I  have  failed  in  doing  so,  it  has  not  been 
from  want  of  an  ardent  desire  to  do  all  in  my  power,  fairly  to  present 
the  claims  of  the  citizens  of  our  State  and  of  our  country,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  contributions  which  were  presented. 

In  receiving  my  commission  at  the  hands  of  Your  Excellency, 
you  weie  pleased  to  say  to  me,  ^<  I  expect  you  flEUthfUlly  to  represent 
the  interests  and  honor  of  the  State  of  New-York,  whose  represen- 
tative you  now  are."  Ever  bearing  in  mind  the  injunction  I  re- 
ceived, I  endeavored  so  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  appointment,  as 
to  afford  no  cause  for  regret  when  those  duties  ceased ;  and  in  pre- 
senting to  Your  Excellency  this  report,  imperfect  as  it  is,  I  submit 
it,  as  evidence  of  my  earnest  endeavor  faithfully  to  carry  out  the 
desire  you  expressed. 

I  am  most  respectfully  yours, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON. 

Albany,  March  15th,  1852. 
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LIST  or  AMERICAN  JURORS 

AT  THE  EXHIBITION,  AS  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Glass  3.  Hon.  Asbbel'  SmiUi,  Texas. 

4.  Hon.  E.  S.  Duncan,  Virginia. 

5.  Robert  McCarthy,  New*York« 
SulhJuryyfoT  Carriages. — 0.  McDaniel,  New  Jeney. 

Class  6.  S.  Webber,  Massachusetts. 

7.  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Virginia. 

8.  A.  Whitney,  Virginia. 

9.  C.  M.  Lampson,  Ixmdon. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  New-Tork. 

10.  R.  A.  Leslie,  R.  A.,  London. 
Suh'Juryy  Musical  Intruments, — ^Dr.  J.  Robert,  Black,  Kentucky. 
Sub- Jury,  Surgical  Instruments. — Dr.  Thomas,  Chadboume,  New- 
Hampshire. 

Class  11.  Col.  R.  E.  Coze,  Pennsylvania. 
15.  N.  Kingsbury,  Connecticut 
John  H.  Swift,  New-Tork. 
Frederick  Schwann. 
•16.  J.  S.  Cunningham,  Virginia. 

17.  Henry  Stevens,  Vermont. 

18.  J.  M,  Beebe. 

20.  Elliot  Cresson,  Pennsylvania. 

22.  Hon.  Horace  Greely,  New-Tork,  (Chairman  and  mem- 
ber of  Council  of  Chairmen.) 
24.  Lucius  C.  Duncan,  Louisiana. 

28.  Rev.  Oorham  D.  Abbot,  Maine. 

29.  W.  K.  Smith. 
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AWARDS, 

Made  by  the  Royal  Commissionersj  to  American  ccnirihulan  a/  tii 
Great  Indiistrial  ExhihUion  of  all  nalioM  at  London^  1851. 

Class  I:  Mining  &c.  Prize  Medals. — ^Adirondack  Steel, aad 
Iron  Company,  New-Tork,  for  Steel  and  Iron. 

Morris,  Jones  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  Plate  Iron. 

New-Jersej  Exploring  and  Mining.Oompaay,  for  Zinc  Ores,  Iioa 
(Franklinite)  Ores,  Smelting  P^oess,  &o. 

Trenton  Iron  iC4>.y  Ni^-ftwcy,  Jtor  Iron  <rf  fine  quality,  Ores  b. 
Honorable  Mention. — ^Adirondack  Co.,  New-York,  Cast  Ironic. 

Morrel,  Stewart  &  Co.,  Ohio,  for  Sh^et  Iron. 

Morris,  Jones  &  Co.,  Philadelphin,  for  Boiler  I^ate  Iron. 

Class  II :  Chemical  PREPARi^jOws,  &o.    Prize  JtfecW.— Power 
&  Weightman,  Philadelphia,  jS>r  CSiemieak. 
Honorable  Mention. — ^WetheriU  Brothers^  Phil.,  CSi^nieab. 

Class  III :  SvtBsxAJicsd  t730C(>  tok  Food.     Council  Medd.-^ 
den  Gail,  Jr.,  Texas,  for  Preparation  of  Meat  Biscuit* 
Prize  Jtfedafo.— Barnes,  W.,  Vermont,  for  Maple  Sugar. 

Bell,  Thomas,  Harlem,. New-^Yorky  iior  Soule's  Wheat. 

Dean,  L.,  Vermont,  for  Maple  Sugar. 

Dill  &  Mulcahey,  Vii^inia,  for  Cavendish  Tobaoco. 

Duffield,  C,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  Hains. 

Grant,  J.  H.,  Va.,  for  Caveodish  Tobacco. 

Hecker  &  Brother,  N.  Y.,  for  Flour  from  Geneeee  Wheat. 

Herriott,  E.  T.,  South  Carolina,  for  Carolina  Rice. 

Kirtland,  B.  B.,  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  fco-  Maize,  35  varieties. 

New-York  State  Agrjicultoral  Society,  for  Collection  of  Wheats 
raised  by  Gen.  Boswell  H^<aon,  Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  !• 

Raymond  &  Schuyler,  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  for  Flour  from  Gew- 
see  Wheat. 

Robinson,  P.,  Va.,  for  Cavendish  Tobacco. 

Schooley  &  Hough,  Cincinnati,  for  Hams. 
Honorable  Mention. — ^Bridge,  John,  for  Oil  Cake. 
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Dominick,  George,-  Ohio,  for  Laid, 
Hecker  &  Brother,  N.  Y.,  for  Farma. 
Hotchkiss  W.,  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  for  Soule's  Wheat, 
Lee,  James,  &  Co.,  Mass.  for  Oil  Cake. 
Mookler  &  Childs,  Ohio,  for  Cavendish  Tobacco. 
Oswego  Starch  Factory,  Oswe%<>,  N*  Yj,  T.  Eingabrd  fcSoiis  ma- 
nufacturera,  for  Febnla  of  Maize. 
Oyler  &  Anderson,  Va.  for  Cayendish  Tohaooo. 
Thomas,  James^  for  Cayendish  Tobacco. 
Thomas  &  Co.,  for  Cavendish  Tobacco. 
White,  M.,  New^Orleans,  for  Muscovado  Sugar. 

Class  IY.    Vegetable  ai^d  animal  substances  used  in  Mam- 

UFAcrURES,  &6. 

Price  Medals.^^-^Bond  S.,  Tennessee,  for  Cotton. 

Cockerill,  Ten.,  for  Wool. 

Colegate  &  Co.,  N-  Y.,  for  Starch. 

Hampton,  W.  S.  C,  for  Cotton. 

Hicks,  George,  for  Tillandsia  nsnoTdes. 

Holmes,  6.  L.,  Tenn.,  for  Cotton. 

HotchUsft,  H.  O.  &  L.  B.,  N.  Y.,  for  Oil  of  Peppermint. 

Jones,  J.  R.,  S.  C,  for  Cotton. 

Jones,  Ji  v.,    «    '  forCotton. 

Kimber,  A.  M.,  &  Co.,  Penn.  for  Wool. 

Macleod,  W.  W.,  S:  C,  for  Cotton. 

Maryland  State,  for  Collection  of  Produce. 

Merriwefther,  J.  B.,  Alabama,  for  Cotton* 

Nailor,  X.,  Mississippi,  for  Cotton. 

Oswego  Starch  Factory,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  T.  Kingsford  &  Sons,  for 
Starch. 

Perkins  &  Brown,  Ohio,  for  WooL 

Pope,  J.,  Tenn.,  for  Cotton. 

SeabrooM^  W.,  S.  C,  for  Cotton. 

Strean,  J.  G.,  Pemx.,  (entered  by  misfldcein  thenameof  J.  H. 
Ewlng,)  for  Wtol. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Z.,  Vt.,  for  Woods. 
HonorabU  Mention. — ^Dix,  £.  R.,  N.  Y.,  for  Flax,  Hemp,  &c. 
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Dominick,  George,  OUo,  for  Lard  Oil. 

Emory,  *T.,  "  " 

Feutchwanger  Dr.  L.,  N.  T.,  for  Bleached  Shellac 

Frank,  F.,  Ohio,  for  Lard  Oil. 

Goddard,  L.,  for  Whale  Bone. 

Holbrook  &  Stanly,  Ohio,  for  Lard  Oil. 

Kitteridge,  F.  0.,  New  Hampshire,  for  C!om-husk  fiber. 

Pell,  R.  J.,  New-York,  for  Woods. 

Truesdale,  Jacobs  &  Co.,  New- York,  for  Cotton. 

Glass  5.  Carriages,  &c.    Childs,  C.  for  a  slide  top  Bnggy. 
Watson,  G.  W.,  Philadelphia,  for  Sporting  Wagon. 

Class  6.  Manufacturing  Machines  and  Tools.     QmncU  MM,- 

DickjD.j  J.  E.  Holmes  agent,  New-York,  for  Anti-friction  press- 
es and  Engineers  tools. 

Prize  Medals,— LeRow  &  Blodget,  New-York,  for  Rotary  Sewii* 
Machine. 

Earl,  T.  K.  $;  Co.,  Massachusetts,  for  Card  Clothing. 

Hayden,  W.,  Connecticut,  for  Drawing  Regulator  for  Cotton. 

Lowell  Machine  Shop,  (Massachusetts,)  for  Self-actuig  lathe  aa>j 
Power  Loom. 

Morey,  C.,Massachusetts,for  Eastman's  stone  cutting  machine. 

Starr,  Charles,  New- York,  for  Book  Binding  Machine. 

Woodbury,  J.  P.,  Massachusetts,  for  Wood  Planing  Machine. 

Class  7.  Civil  Enginebeimg,  &c.     Prize  Medal.     Iron  Bri^ 
^    Co.,  New-York,  for  Model  of  Rider's  patent  Iron  Bridge. 

Class  8.    Naval  AacniTEcruRE,  kc.  Ordnance,  Asjioe,  fcc- 
Prize  Medals.    National  Institute,  Washington,  for  Models  of 

Ships  of  War  and  Merchant  Vessels. 
St.  John,  J.  R.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  Nautical  Compass,pttpQrtui;tc 

show  the  presence  6f  any  disturbing  forces  upon  the  needle: 

and  to  show  the  amount  of  the  deflection  resulting  firom  these 

causes. 
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H(mor€tbleMcnlipn.r— Colt  J  Samuel,  Cozmecticut,  for  Revolting  Ri- 
fles and  Pistols. 
Palmer,  W.  B.,  New-York,  for  Target  Rifle.  ^ 

Robbies  &  Lawrence,  YeHnont,  for  Military  Rifles 

Class  9.  Agricultural  Implements,  &c.      Council  Medal. — ^Mo- 
Cormick,  C.  H^  Illinois,  for  Reaping  Machine. 
Prize  Medal. — ^Prouty  &  Mears,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  Plow. 

Class  10,    Philosophical    Instruments,    jtc.     Council  Medal. — 

Bond,  William  &  Son,  Massachusetts,  for  the  invention  of  a  new 
mode  of  observing  Astronomical  phenomena,  &c. 

Prize  Medals. — ^Bache,  A.  D.,  District  Columbia,  for  Balances. 

Brady,  M.  B.,  New-York,  for  Daguerreotypes. 

Burt,  W.  A.,  Michigan,  for  Solar  Compass,  Surveying  Instru- 
ments. 

Ericcson,  J.,  NeWrYork,  for  Sea  Lead,  Pyrometer,  &c. 

Lawrence,  M.  M.,  New-York,  for  Daguerreotypes. 

Whipple,  J.  A.,  Mass.,  for  Daguerreotype  of  the  Moon. 

Honorable  Mention. — Mayall,  J.  £..  for  Photographs. 

Class  X.    A.    Musical  Insteuments. — Prize  Medals. — Chick- 

ering,  J.,  Massachusetts,  for  square  Piano  Forte. 
Eisenbrant,  C.  H.,  Maryland,  for  Clarionettes  and  Flutes. 
Gemunder,  6.,  Mass.,  for  a  Violin,  Joseph  Guaruerius,  (chiefly) 

and  three  other  Violins  and  a  Viola. 
Meyer,  C,  Penn.,  for  two  Piano  Fortes. 
Nanus,  R.  &  Clark,  New- York,  for  7  octave,  square  Piano  Forte. 
Honorable  Mention. — Gilbert  k  Co.,  Mass.,  for  Piano  Forte  with 

7Ek>lian  Attachment 
Goodyear,  C,  Conn.,  for  the  successful  application  of  Yndia 

Rubber,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  Flute. 
Hews,  C,  Mass.,  for  a  square  Piano  Forte, 
Pirsson,  J,,  New- York,  for  a  patent  square  Piano  Forte. 
Money  •>Jv>ard.— Wood,  J.  S.,  Virginia,  for  the  expenses  incurred 

in  constructing  his  Piano  Violin,  £bO. 
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^  Gla80  X.    C.    Sa&GiCAi..-^Priere  Medal, — ^Palmer,  B.  F.,  Miss., 
for  Artificial  Leg. 

ULAS8  XI,  Cotton  Goa]>ft.  Prize  Miials. — ^Amoskeng  Mannk- 
toring  Co., Mass.yfor  Drillings,  Tickings,  Sheetings  and  Cotton 
Fknoels. 

Willimantic  Duok  Manufaotnring  Co.,  Oonn.,  for  Cotton  Sail 
Cloth. 

Cuim  XII,  Woou»r.  Am  Wojvted.    Prize  Medal^—^Hhttt  k 

Stevens,  Maas.)  for  Flannels. 
Bmorahle  ,llfi^to»,— Holdeli,  B.  T  fc  D.,  Mass.,  for  Blankets. 

Class  15:    Shawi^  &a    Prize  Medal.-^lAwrenoej  Stone  kCo^ 
Massacbuselits,  for  Tarta&s  made  from  native  wool. 

Class  16 :  Lsiathsu,  Harnbsb,  ht.    Prize  MedaU. — Baker,  l.&i 

MassachttsettSy  for  Light  Hdmoss. 

Crawford,  A.  M.,  Pemrsjlranla^fbr  Calf  skins  tanned  m  oak 

Hickley  &  Tull,  Panns7lvaiiia,'tb]r  two  Portmanteaus. 

Lacey  &  Phillips,  Pennsylyania,  for  a  Case  of  Harness. 
.  Wisdom,  Rqpi^ll  &  Whitman,  Ohio,  for  speeimens  curled  bair 
for  furnitui«, 

HmwpaUe  ^jBff!^on.~Adaiiis,3o,,N€iw-T<»*k,  for  Portable  Saddle. 

Class  17:    Paper,   Printing,  Book    BnmkNc.    JVfee  ifebb- 

Herrick,  J.  K.,  New-Yoark,  for  Superior  ruling  of  account  books. 

.  Howe,  S.  6.^  Massaehosetts,  for  a  System  of  characters,  sligbtlj 

aQgu^iir  in  form,  without  capitals,  for  the  blind. 
Honorable  Mention. — ^Bradley,  Sand  &  Co.,  Massachusetts,  fcr 

Book  eiotb  binding  and  Btock  gilding. 
Oassett,  U.,  Massachusetts,  for  Superior  ruling  of  account  book. 
McAdams,  J.  &  W.,  MAssachusetts,  for  Ruled  account  bodLS 

and  circular  ruling.  ^, 

Sibell  fc  Mott,  New-/ork,  for  Specimens  of  account  books. 
Starr,  C,  New-York,  for  bhiding  Works  for  the  BHnJ,  with  MA- 

ened  margins  to  prevent  the  embossing  from  being  pressed  oat 
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Walker,  E.  fc  Co.,  New-York,  for  a  Bibl^,  elaborately  bound  and 
ornamented,  with  a  recess  for  a  family  register  inside  the  cover. 

Class  19 :  Carpetts,  &c.    PHze  Medal. — ^Albro  &  Hoyt,  New  Jer- 
sey, for  Floor  cloths. 
Honorable  Mention, — ^Lawrence,  A.  &  A.  &  Co.,  Massachusetts, 
for  Carpet.  ,       .      . 

Class  20 :  Clothing,  Shoes,  &g.    Prize  McdaU. — Addington,  W. 
H.,  Norfolk,  for  shoes  for  mining  purposes. 
Haight,  Mrs.  E.,  New-Ywk,  for  a  Shirt,  ' 

The  workmen  of  J^ers,  W.  H.,  New-York,  for  Ladies  Boots  and 

Shoes. 
Honorable  Jkfen/ion.— Breed,  N.  A.  &  Co.,  Maasachusette,  for  Chil- 

drens'  Shoes* 
Jeffers,  W.  H.,  New-York,  for  collection  of  Boots  and  Shoes. 
Mil  ward  James  &  Son,  New-York,  for  Bonnets  made  of  cotton 

braid.  ^ 

Class  21 :    Cutlery  &  Edged  Tools.     Prize  Medals- — ^Brown  fc 
Wells,  Pennsylvania,  for  Tools. 
North  Wayne  Scythe  Company,  Maine,  for  Scythes. 
Simmons,  D.  &  Co.,  New -York,  for  Edge  Tools, 
Honorable  Mention, — A.  B.  Al  JAi  &  Co.,  New-York,  for  Toojs. 

Class  22;    Ibok  and  general  Hardware.    Prize  Medals. — ^Ad- 
ams &  Co.,  Massachusetts,  for  Bank  lock. 
Arrowsmith,  €r.  H.,  New- York,  for  Permutation  Locks. 
Chilson,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Massachusetts,  for  Hot  Air  Funace. 
Cornelius  &  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  for  Chandeliers. 
Day  k  Newell,  New-York,  for  parautoptic  permutating  Locks, 

(with  special  approbation.) 
Herring,  S.  C,  New-York,  for  Salamander  Safe 
Rowland,  C,  New-York,  for  Bell  Telegrfph. 
McGregor  &  Lee,  Ohio,  for  Bank  Lock.  ^  ^ 

Honorable  Mention, — ^Pond  &  Co.,  Massachusetts,  for  Cooking 
Stoves. 
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Class  26.    Prize  Jtfeda/.— Brooklyn  riint  Glass  Co.,  New-Yoik, 
for  riint  Glass. 

Class    26:    Fuenituee,    &c.     HonarahU  Mention. — Bi^as,  W., 
Pennsylvania,  for  Reclining- chair. 

Class  27 :    Honorable  JIfcn/ton.— Maryland  Soap  Stone  Company, 
for  Articles  made  of  Soap  Stone. 
Salt  &  Mear,  Ohio,  for  Water  Vase  of  fine  brick  clay. 

Class  28  :    India  Rubbee  and  othee  Manufactttees  frou  asulal 
AND  Vegetable  Substances.     Council  Medal. — Goodyear,  C^ 

Connecticut,  for  India  Rubber. 
Prize  Medals. — Penn,  J.,  New-York,  for  Ivory  Combs. 
Hay  ward  Rubber  Company,  Connecticut,  for  India  Rubber  Shoo. 
Loring,  G.,  Massachusetts,  for  Water  Pail. 
Moulton,  S.  C,  Massachusetts,  ft)r  India  Rubber  Goods. 
Pratt,  Julius  &  Co.,  Connecticut,  for  Ivory  veneer. 

Class  29 :    Miscellaneous  and  small  Waees.     Prize  Medals,^ 
Sazin  Xavier  &  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  for  Fancy  Soaps. 
Hauel  J.,  Pennsylvania,  for  Toilet  Soaps. 
Louderback,  M.  J.,  Ohio,  for  Preserved  Peaches. 
Maryland,  State,  for  Collection  of  products. 
St.  John,  J.  R.,  Buffalo,  New-York,  for  Soap. 
Taylor,  H.  P.  &  W.  C,  Pennsylvania,  for  Toilet  Soap 

Class  30 :    Sculptuee.    Prize  Medal. — ^Powers,  Hiram,  for  Stato 
•'  of  Greek  Slave,  ik  Marble. 
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NEW-YORK. 
His  Excellency  Governor  Fish,  In  July,  1850,  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  as  a  committee  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  to  examine  and  certify  articles  intended  for  exhibition  In 
London. 

Hon.  Luther  Sradish,  New- York. 

Gen.  Adoniram  Chandler,  New- York. 

Charles  Henry  Hall,  Esq.,      ^^ 

Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  Albany. 

Benj.  p.  Johnson,  Esq.,        " 

Hon.  Anthony  Van  Bergen,  Coxsackie. 

Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  Prattsville. 

Hon.  William  Buell,  Rochester. 

The  committee  was  organized  on  the  27th  August,  1850^  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Hon.  Luther  Bradish,  Chairman,*  and  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary.  The  committee  were  engaged  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  examined  several 
hundred  articles  offered  for  the  exhibition.  It  is  especially  due  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Hon.  Luther  Bradish,  to  state,  that  it 
was  owing  to  his  unwearied  eflforts,  that  the  entire  list  prepared 
from  this  State  was  arranged  with  so  much  care  and  attention, 
that  it  is  believed  no  difficulty  whatever  occurred  at  the  exhibi- 
tion, in  regard  to  articles  that  had  passed  through  his  hands.  The 
labors  of  the  committee  Were  very  much  increased,  by  an  order 
from  Washington  after  the  time  for  receiving  entries  as  originally 
made,  had  expired,  authorizing  persons  from  other  States,  to  make 
their  entries  through  the  New- York  committee,  of  which  a  consid- 
erable number  availed  themselves.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Gen.  Chandler,  of  New- York,  had  most  of  this  labor 
imposed  upon  them. 
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NEW-YORK. 

List  of  articles  accepted  by  the  Committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Central  Authority  at  Washington. 

Ambler  &  Avery,  New-York,  Dentistry. 

Armstrong,  S.  T.,       do  Air  Pontoons. 

AUcott,  James,  do  Dentistry. 

*  Allen,  George  F.,  Utica,  Telescopic  Rifle. 

t  Adams,  Henry,  New-York,  Portable  Saddle. 

American  Chair  Co.,  Troy,  Chairs,  Bedsteads  and  Railroad  Seats. 

f  Allen,  A.  B.  k  Co.  New- York,  Agricultural  Implements. 

Atlantic  Dock  Mills^  Brooklyn,  Indian  Meal,  Flour,  &c. 

fArrowsmith,  George  A.,  New- York,  Jeimings'  Permutation  lock. 

t  Adirondack  Steel  Co.,        do         Steel,  Iron  and  Iron  Ore. 

Brown,  S.  New- York,  Body  Brace  Supporter. 

t  Brooklyn  Flint  Glass  Co.,  Samples  of  Glassware. 

f  Bell,  Thomas,  Morrisania,  Farm  Products,  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  fcc. 

Blakeslee,  Joseph,  North  Castle,  Merino  Wool  in  fleece. 

Brown,  Levi,  Brooklyn,  Gold  Pens  and  Cases. 

f  Brady,  M.  B.,  New-York,  Daguerreotypes. 

Brady,  D' Avignon  &  Co.  New- York,  Printing  and  Binding. 

•Bullock,  S.  W.  &  J.,  New-York,  Self  operating  Oil  Press. 

Benjamin,  Joseph  R.,  New-York,  Elastic  Trusses. 

Brown,  Solyman,  New- York,  Dentistiy. 

Brooks,  Wm.  T.,  New^York,  Bell  Telegraph. 

Barton,  Caleb  D.,  Keesville,  Iron  Ore. 

Blake,  William,  New-York,  Mineral  Fire  Proof  Paint. 

Bourgard,  Charles,  New-York,  Hair  Work. 

Boole,  Leonard  H.,        do         Model  Clipper  Ship. 

Borham,  Frederick,  New- York,  Model  of  New-York  Exchange. 
(Broken  at  Southampton.) 

Bartholomew,  J.  H.  New-York,  Safety  Valve  Hydrant. 

Barlow,  Edward,  do         Dentistry. 

Battey,  Thomas,  do         Metallic  Serving  MaUets. 
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Saron,  Brothers,  New- York,  Balancte  Fire  La^ider  and  Escape. 

Baron,  Brothers,  New- York,  New  application  of  blasts  to  f lU'naces. 

Brady,  W.  N.,  "New- York,  "  Kedge  Anchor,"  a  work  on  practical 
seamanship. 

Buchman,  John,  New- York,  view  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn. 

Bidwell,  Rev.  W.  H.,  New-York,  Maps. 

Brown  &  Lambert,  New-  York,  Whitman's  Patent  Portable  Bed. 

Blind,  Institution  of  the,  New- York,  Samples  of  work. 

Chase,  Miss  Mary  M.,  Chatham,  Herbarium  300  N.  Y.  Plants. 

Chevalier,  John  D.,  New -York,  Dental  Instruments. 

Commerford  &  Redgate,  New- York,  Oak  Chairs. 

Cochran,  J.  W.,  N.  Y.,  Brick  Machine. 

do.  do.    Bevel  sawing  and  Stone  dressing  Machine. 

Clark,  Ralph,      do.    Oat  Meal. 

fColegate,  Wm.,  &  Co.,  New- York,  Pearl  Starch. 

Colton,  J.  H.,  New-York,  Maps.. 

Chatain,  Henry,    do.       Patent  Machine  Moldings. 

Church  k  Chittenden,  New-York,  India  Rubber  Shoes. 

Clerihugh,  Van,  New- York,  Hair  Work. 

*Dean,  Amos,  &  Co.,  Albany,  Argillo  Knobs  &c 

fDix,  E.  R.,  Vernon,  Farm  Products. 

Distumell,  J.,  New- York,  Maps. 

fDay  &  Newell,  New- York,  Parautoptic  Permutating  Locks  &•• 

Day,  Horace  H.,  New-York,  India  Rubber  Shoes  &c. 

Dennington,  C.  L.,    do.        Model  of  Floating  Church. 

D' Avignon,  Francis,  do.        Lithographs. 

fDick,  D.,  do.        Anti  Friction  Presses. 

•Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  Railroad  Horse  Power. 

Evans,  0.  B.,  Buffalo,  Daguerreotypes. 

Eddy  &  Co.,  Union  Village,  Horse  Power. 

f  Erricson,  John,  New- York,  Enginery,  Mechanism  and  Nauti- 
cal Instruments. 

Endicott  &  Co.,  New- York,  Lithography. 

Frisbie,  M.  J.,  New-York,  India  Rubber  Shoes. 

Finch,  Hiram,  Honeoye,  Genesee  Flour. 

fFenn,  John,  New- York,  Ivory  articles. 

Fitch,  Dr.  Sam'I  L.,  New-York,  Plated  Abdominal  Supporters. 
M.— 1852. 
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fFeutchwangeryDr.  Lewis,  New-York,  Minerals  and  Mineral 
Substances  used  in  the  arts  &c. 

Fox  &  Polliemus,  New-Tork,  Bolt  of  Cotton  Duck. 

Grant,  A.  T.,  Schaghticoke,  Fanning  Mill. 

Goold,  James,  k  Co.,  Albany,  Pony  Sleigh. 

•Gavit  D.  E.,  New-York,  Daguerreotypes. 

OrilTen,  Daniel,  New-York,  Anti  Friction  Box  for  Bailroads. 
do.  do.         Model  Steamboat  Water  Wheel,  and 

Fuel-saving  apparatus  for  Steam  Boilers,  fee. 

Griffith,  J.  W.,  New-York,  Model  Ocean  Steamer. 

Godwin,  Thomas,        do.        Enginery  and  Mechanism. 

Genin,  John  N.,         do.        Hats  and  Caps. 

Gray,  Dr.  S.,  do.        Artificial  Eyes. 

Gardner,  J.  N.,  Troy,  Curry  Combs. 

Gibson,  William,  New-York,  Stained  Glass. 

Gwynne,  J.  Stuart,      do.       •Centrifugal  I^pmp. 

Hurst,  James  A.,  Albany,  Preparation  of  Birds,  &c. 

Hotchkiss,  Gideon,  Windsor,  Tram  Block  and  Noddle  Iron. 

fHecker  &  Brother,  New- York,  Genesee  Flour,  Farina,  &c. 

fHerring,  Silas  {/.,  New- York,  Iron  Safe. 

Hawes,  G.  E.,  New- York,  Dentistry. 

Hotchkiss  &  Prescott,  Phelps,  Indian  Meal,  kiln  dried. 

Hill,  Cha's  J.  &  Sons,  Rochester,  Genesee  Flour. 

Harmon,  Anan,  Clifton,  Genesee  Flour. 

Hiler,  Selah,  New-York,  Stair  Rods,  Type  Distributor,  &c. 

Harrison,  C.  C,    do.        Daguerreotypes. 

Higginbotham,  L.  C,  Oneida,  Miniature  Steam  Engine. 

Hannington,  W.  J.,  New-York,  Stained  Glass. 

Holmes,  J.  E.,  do.        Ratchet  Hoisting  Machine. 

Haskell,  Merritt  &  Bull,  New-York,  Powdered  Drugs. 

BHll,  John,  New-York,  Travelling  Trunks. 

Hanley,  James,  New-York,  Improved  Key  and  Railroad  Catcher. 

fHaight,  Mrs.  E.,  New- York,  Shirt  making. 

fHowland,  Charles,    do.        Bell  Telegraph. 

f  Hotchkiss,  H.  G.  &  L.  B.,  Lyons,  Oil  of  Peppermint. 

fHotchklss  Wm.,  Lewiston,  Soule's  Wheat. 

Jeffrey,  Miss  Agnes,  Canandaigua,  PaintiAg  Wild  FlowcM. 
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flron  Bridge  Co.,  New-York,  Iron  Bridge. 

fJeflFers,  W.  H.,  do.        Ladies  French  Shoes. 

t Workmen  of  W.  H.  Jefifers,  do  do 

Jennings,  W.  T.  &  Co.,  New-York,  Coat  and  Pantaloons. 

Jacot  &  Courvoisier,  do.        Watch. 

fKlrtland,  B.  B.,  Greenbush,  Indian  Com  with  its  preparations 
for  use. 

Leask,  Mrs.  J.,  Albany,  Needlework, 

Leaiy  &  Co.,  New-York,  Hats'. 

+Lawtence,  M.  M.,  New-York,  Daguerreotypes* 

Leach,  M.  S.  &  H.  J ,  Lyons,  Genesee  Flour. 

Lyon,  Emanuel,  New- York,  Magnetic  Powders. 

Lathrop,  J.,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  Flour. 

Lee,  Wellington,  New- York,  Spathic  Ore. 

Lloyd,  Lyman  J.,  Albany,  Single  Haiiiess,  Tranks  and  Valises. 

Low,  Lynch  &  Co.  New-York,  Soap. 

Learned  &  Thatcher,  Albany,  Stoves, 

More,  D.  D.  T,,  Watervliet,  Cora  Brooms. 

fMillward,  James  &  Son,  New- York,  White  Pamela  Bonnets. 

Mawson,  Brothers,  New-York,  Muff,  Yictorine  and  Wrtstktt's 
of  American  Fur. 

Meade,  Brothers,  New-York,  DagueiTeotypes. 

Macey,  Josiah  &  Sons,  New-York,  Spermacetti  and  Sperm  Candles. 

McWeeney,  Michael,  New-York,  Portable  Parlor  Green  House. 

Mott,  G.  A«,  Lansingburgh,  Mineml  Paint. 

*Mix&Gardner,  Sclioharie,  Model  of  aWagon  withimpit)ved  axle. 

Macey,  Stanton  &  Co.,  New-York,  Woolen  Cassimeres. 

t  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  35  varieties  of  Wheat, 
prepared  by  Gen.  Roswell  -Harmon,  Wheatland. 

f  Nunns  &  Clark,  New-York,  two  Pianos. 

t  Oswego  Starch  Factory,  Oswego,  Starch  ^d  Pudding  Starch. 

Oliver,  T.,  New-YoVk,  Tailors  Transfers  and  Patterns. 

Page,  Ezekiel,  New-York,  Oars,  Sweeps  and  Sculls. 

Pratt,  Zadock,  Prattsville,  Leather,  Hemlock  and  Oak  Tanned, 
and  Lithography  of  Pi-attsville. 

t  Pirsson,  James,  New-York,  Double  Grand  Action  Piano  Forte. 

•Petew,  T.  C,  Darien,  Sack  of  fine  Wool. 
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f  Pell,  Robert  L.,  Pelham,  American  Woods. 
Putnam,  6  P.,  New- York,  Books  and  binding 
.  Pooley,  Samuel  I.,  New- York,  Fine  Cutlery. 
Pecare  &  Smith,  New- York,  Case  of  Colt's  Pistols. 
Phalon  E.,  New-York,  Hair  Work. 

*  Pease,  Richard  H.,  Albany,  Lithographs  Ammcan  Fruits. 

•  Parker  k  Brown,  Utica,  Bale  Wool. 

t  Palmer,  W.  R.  New-York,  Tai^et  Rifle. 

*Read,  Charles  A.,  Washington  Mills,  Fluted  Fulling  Mill. 

Ross,  Charles,  Rochester,  Fitzgerald  Portable  Grist  Mills. 

Rousseau,  A.  J.,  Troy,  Essex  Iron  Ore. 

Roy,  W.  L.,  New-York,  Hebrew  and  English  Dictionaries. 

Railings,  Mrs.  W.,  New-York,  Millinery. 

t  Raymond  &  Schuyler,  West  Farms,  Flour  and  Pearl  Barley. 

Rogers,  James,  New-York,  Telegraph  Roister  and  Keys. 

Smith,  Leonard,  Troy,  2  smut  machines. 

t  Starr,  Charles,  New-York,  2  machines  for  Printing  and  Backing 
books. 

•t  Starr,  Charles,  New-York,  Bible  for  the  Blind. 

f  St.  John,  John  N.,  Bufilalo,  Self-determining  Compass. 

St.  John,  John  N.,  do  Aquatic  Yelocimeter,  and  Geered 
hand  Log. 

Starbuck,  N.  B.,  Troy,  Fourteen  Plows. 

Sherman  k  Smith,  New- York,  Map  United  States. 

Smead,  Charles  New- York,  House's  Printing  Telegraph. 

Simmons,  Mrs.  M.,  New-York,  Millinery. 

Spaulding,  J.,  New-York,  Silk  Quilt. 

t  Sibell  &  Mott,    do        Bank  Account  Books. 

Sperry,  Henry,     do        Clock. 

Stanson,  David,    do        Penmanship. 

Seabuny,  J.  &  J.  L.,  New  York,  Stove  Polish 

t  Simmons,  D.  &  Co.,  Cohoes,  Edge  Tools. 

Stevens,  Henry,  New-York,  Preserved  Peaches. 

Stevens  &  Co.  Corrugated  Boiler  and  Bridge  and  Excavator,  by 
G.  R.  Montgomery. 

Tuckerman,  E.  6.,  New-York,  Model  for  tempering  and  straight- 
ening saws. 
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Tuckerman,  E.  6.  New-York,  Batterworth's  Combination  Lock. 

Tuckerman,  £.  G.  New-York,  Air  exhausted  Coffin. 

Thompson,  Wm.  M.,  New-York,  Pictorial  Book  Binding  Stamps. 

Thornton,  Mrs.  Frances,  New- York,  Shirt  and  Laundry  work. 

Thompson,  Sam.  L.,  Setauket,  Australian  Wheat 

Tuph,  John,  New- York,  Cane  Chairs. 

Tobit,  John,  H.,  New-York,  combination  Type. 

f  Truesdell,  Jacobs  &  Co.,  New-York,  Cotton. 

*  Wright,  W.  P  &  C.  B.,  Rochester,  Bevel  Sawing  Machine. 

Wells,  Levi,  Rochester, 'Wheel  Cultivator. 

Woodcock,  Frederick,  Brooklyn,  Oil  Cloth. 

Wood,  Tomlinson  &  Co.,  New- York,  Sporting  Wagon. 

t  Walker,  Edward  &  Co.,  New- York,  specimens  of  Binding  (Bible.) 

The  following  entries,  from  this  State,  were  made  at  the  Palaoe 
in  London,  after  the  Exhibition  was  opened. 

Adams,  N.,  New-York,  Brick  Making  Machine. 

Anthony,  C.  J.,  New-York,  Breech  Loading  Gun. 

Andrews,  H.  Q.,Townsends'  Sarsaparilla. 

Burch,  L.  D.,  Waterville,  Cooking  Stove,  Air  Tight. 

Beach,  Brothers,  New- York,  cheap  American  newspapers. 

Beach,  W.,  New-York,  Books  on  Botany. 

Braiuard,  C.  H.,  New- York,  Daguerreotypes  of  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

Browning,  William,  drawing  of  engine,  steamer  "  Pacific.'' 

Commerford  &  Redgate,  New-York,  light  cane'Chairs. 

Campbell,  S.,  New-York,  a  Lapping  Mach'ine. 

Dusphin  J.  E.,  Self-adjusting  Churn. 

Dawson,  George,  Albany,  file  New-York  State  Newspapers. 

Eddy,  G.  W.  &  Co.,  Waterford,  Patent,  toughened  metallic  rail- 
way wheels. 

Francis,  J.,  New-Yorlc,  rowing  boat  of  Spanish  Cedar. 

Forrest,  R.,  New- York,  shirts. 

Howe,  David  W.,  New- York,  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla. 

t  Herrick,  J  K.,  New- York,  Account  Books. 

Hyde,  J.  J.,  New- York,  Axle-Tree. 
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Harris, Waterrille;  Patent  Paint  Mills. 

LeRoy  &0o.,  New-Tork,  Tin  pipes  made  by  HydnalicprasQie. 

fLerow  &  Blodget,  New-Yorlc,  Sewing  Machin 

Mahony> BarKl  Beef. 

Miles,  Pliny,  New-Tork,  Gold  and  Silrer  Cioina. 

Miller,  John  E.,  New-Tork,  New  Orleans  Moss. 

Nicholson,  A.,  New- York,  Table  Cover. 

Oliver,  F.,  New-York,  Apparatus  for  measnring. 

Piosser,  T.,  New-York,  Model  machine  for  rolling  Tm. 

Prosser,  T.  &  Sons,  New-York,  Model  Horse  Power  and  olher 
machines. 

Roy,  James  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  Wool«i  Shawls  from  Mcriw 
Wo(d. 

Boss,  O.,  New-York,  India  Rubber  Shoes. 

BedgeFS,S,  H.,  New-York,  Velocipedes. 

Shearman,  £.  S.,  New- York,  Lard  Oil. 

Smi;h,  J.  M.  &  Co.,  New-York,  Barrel  Beef. 

t  St.  John,  J.  B.,  BuflGalo,  Caldwell,  Payson  k  Cos.,  "Ewebior 
Soap.'' 

Tyler,  P.  B.,  New-York,  Railway  Switch  and  Water  Guige. 

Willard,  Mrs.  Emma,  Troy,  Chronological  Charts,  &€. 

Whipple,  J.  E.,  West  Troy,  Lard  Oil. 


•Seyenl  of  the  artidM  entand  wen  not  sent  to  the  BzhiUtioo,  tod  ue  M4iivtt»'' 
ftf  Si  noDllaeled. 
\  Priief  ftwuded  or  Honorable  Mention  giren. 
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Albert,  Prince,  Report  to  Her  Majesty,     - 

do  do     Remarks  on  Exhibition, 

Agricultural  Society,  N.  Y.,  Wheat, 
Atlantic  Dock  Mills,  New- York,  Indian  Meal, 

do  do  do  Flour,    - 

Albert,  Prince,  Model  Cottage  of, 
Appold's  Centriftigal  Pump,    -        -        .        - 
Applegate's  Printing  Machine,     -        -        - 
Agricultural  Implements,  Class  9,    - 
Agricultui-al  Implements,  India,  -        -        - 

do  do  United  States,  Remark: 

Awards,  Plows,  at  Hounslow,      -        -        . 
American  Implements,  General  Remarks, 
Atmospheric  Rccoi-der,        -        -        -        - 
Adams  &  Co.,  Lock,  Medal,     - 
Arrowsmiih,  do.         .        -        .        . 

Awards  to  United  States,  Prizes,  &c., 

Bell,  Thomas,  United  States  Exhibitor, 
Borden,  Gail,  jr..  Meat  biscuit,         -        -        - 
Beef,  Ham,  &c..  United  States",     -        - 
Butter,  Preserved  fresh,   -        -        -        -        - 

Beet  Sugar, 

Blakeslee,  Wm.  United  States,  Merino  Wool,    - 
Brussels  Carpet,  by  power  loom,  United  States, 
Book  Binding  and  Backing.  Machined,  N.  Y.,    - 
Brittania  Hydraulic  Press,  .        -        .        - 
Brittania  Bridge,     -        -        -        - 
Busby's.  Prize  English  Plow,        ... 
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Belgian  Plows,        -        -        - ^ 

Belgian  Drill,  85 

Busby's  One  Horse  Cart, 109 

Burgess  &  Key,  American  Churn,        -        -        •        -        -110 

do         Turnip  Cutter,         -        -        -        -        -      111 

Bond  &  Son,  Boston,  Astronomical  Machinery,     -        -        -  114 

Balances, 117 

Bibles,  British  and  Foreign  Society,     -        -        -        -        -  129 

Book  Binding,  United  States,  &;c. 131 

Bramah's  Lock,  opened  by  Hobbs, 140 

do  Report  of  Arbitrators,     -        -        -        -      141 

Bell  Telegraphs,  United  States, 144 

Brooks,  W.  T.,  Bell  Telegraph, 144 

Classes  of  Articles  on  Exhibition,        -        -        -        -        ^  8 

Council  of  Chairmen,      - -10 

Chairmen  of  Juries, 11 

Coal, 18 

Chemical  Products, 23 

Countries  exhibiting  Grain,      -        - .      -        -        -        -  33 

Coffee, 40 

Chicory,  its  Culture  and  Preparation,        -        -        -        -  40 

Cotton,  United  States,  Medals  awarded,        .        -        -        .  44 

Cotton  fiber,  modified  by  alkali,  &c.,         ....  44 

Claussen'5,  Chevalier,  flax  preparation,         -        -        -        -  48 

.   do      process  shown,         ------  51 

Colgate  &Co.jN.Y.,  Starch, 57 

Caloric  Engine,  description  of, 60 

Compressed  Tree-nails  for  Railroads, 65 

Centrifugal  Pump,  Appold's, 66 

Carriages, ---67 

Cotton  Machinery,  description  of, 70 

do            do         history  of,      -        -        -        -        .        -  70 

Coining  Presses, -72 

Claussen's  Circular  Loom, 75 

Civil  Engineering, 75 
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Page- 
Colt's  Pistols,    • 75 

Crosskill's  Clod  Crusher, 105 

Carts  for  farm  use, 107 

Churns, 110 

Calculating  Machine, 117 

Cases  for  Plants, -      118 

Colton's  Sovereign-weighing  machine, 119 

Cloclcs,  -        - -        -      120 

Clocks  made  by  a  Tailor  and  Blacksmith,    -        -        -        -121 
Cotton  Goods,  -        -        -        -        -        -       -        -        -      122 

do      do    United  States, 122 

Cashmere  Wool,  Prince  Albert's,      -        -     .  -        -        -      126 

Chubb's  Locks,  opened  by  Hobbs, 189 

Carpets,  •»        -        .        - 132 

China  Ware,  Class  55,  -        -' 147 

Contributors  to  this  class,         -        -       -        -        -       -      147 

Corn  Brooms,  United  States,        - 151 

Dix,  E.  R.,  Farm  Products, 43 

Dick's  Anti  Friction  Presses,       --.-.-    68 
Ducie,  Earl,  Drag  and  Harrow,        -        -        -        -        -      192 

Dynamometer,  -        -        -        -       -       -       -        -112 

Durrin,  Count,  Expanding  Figure,  -       -  -      114 

Day  &  Newell's  Lock, 143 

do           Medal  Awarded,       .        .       -       •       •      143 
Dodge,  N.  S., 164 

Exhibition,  its  Origin, 6 

Exhibitors,  number  of,        ----«.       -g 

do  from  United  States, 8 

Exhibition  opened,     -       - 8 

English  grains, 24,  31 

Exchanging  products,  --.---•24 

Egypt,  grains  from, -       -        42 

Erriccson,  N.  T.,  Caloric  Engine; 60 

Eastman's  Stone  Cutting  Machine,    ----<*       72 
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English  Plows  Tried, 86 

English  Implements  noticed,    r 103 

Eddy's  Rone  Power, 113 

Electric  Telegraph, 118 

Electro-plating  process,       -.----.  144 
Exhibition,  beneficial  results,  -        -        -        -        -       -154 

Peaceful  lessons, 164 

Starting  point  for  improvement,  -  -  -  155 
Government  exhibitors,  -  -  -  -  -  156 
Private  exhibitors,  -  -  -  -  -  156 
Lessons  to  be  drawn, 157 

Flour, 37 

Prom  United  States, 88 

Prizes  to  Hecker,  Raymond  ft  Schuyler,        -        -        88 
From  France,  Mons.  Darblay,  -----    37 

Pinch,  H.,  flour,     -        -        - 38 

Flax,  exhibition, 46 

Methods  of  preparation,  --•.--        47 
Schenck's  system,       -------47 

Claussen's    do------        -48 

Cotton,  Flax  wool.  Flax  silk, 54 

General  remarks,    -       -        -.-        -        -        -        63 

Belfast  Improvement  Society, 64 

Countries  exhibiting,       -        -        -        -        -        -        64 

French  plows, 84,85 

Fowler's  Draining  Plow, 109 

Flax  and  hemp,  Class  14, 126 

French  shawls, -        -        -126 

Furs, 128 

French  exhibition,  by  Mons.  Tours, 181 

Fabrics,  woven,  fee.  Class  18,  132 

Furniture,  Paper  Hangings,  &c.,      --*---      147 

Geological  arrangement  of  soils,  ------    25 

Gibbs,  Seedsmen  Royal  Society, 81 
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Oruaux  Flour  from  France, 87 

Greece,  raw  materials  from, 42 

iSraux,  S.  S.,  France,  new  breed  of  Merino  Sheep,        -        -    45 

Gwjnne's  Pump,  U.^., 67 

Goold,  James  &  Co.,  Sleigh, 68 

Grant's  Fanning  Mill,      -        -        -        -        -        -        -112 

Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Flute, 120 

(Geneva  Miniature  Watches,     --•..-      120 
do     Mechanism  bird,     --•.-..  12O 

Gold  from  California, 146 

Gold  Plate,  E.  K.  Collins, 146 

Glass,     -        - 146 

Glass,  Brooklyn,  U.  S.,        ------        .  146 

Glass  Plate, 14« 

Goodyear's  India  Rubber, 149 

Hybridization  of  Wheat,  -        -        -        -  '    -        -        32 

Hotchkiss,Wm.,N.Y.,  Wheat, 84 

Harmon,  Roswell,  N.  T.,  Wheat,     -        -        *        -        *        84 

Harmon,  A.,  Flour,    --- gg 

Hecker  &  Brother,  Flour,  Prize  Medal,    -        -        -        •        38 

Hill,  C.  J.  &  Son,  Flour, 38 

Hams,  U.S., 38 

Hops,  English,  their  culture,  &c.  .....    41 

Golden,  very  superior,  -----        .        41 

Hollow  Bricks  for  building,         ..-.«.$£ 
Cuts  of    ------        -     18-4 

French --66 

Hibbert,  Piatt  &  Sons,  Cotton  machinery,  ...        70 

Horse  Hoe,  Garret's,.   ---, 108 

Hay  Maker,  cut  and  description,  -  -  -  -  -  104 
Herrick,  N.  T.,  ruling  account  books.  Medal,  -  -  -  131 
Hobbs,  A.  C,  opening  English  locks,  ....  i^ 
Howland,  C,  Bell  Telegraph,  Medal,   -        -     .  .       •        -146 
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Joron,  ammgement  of,       ....^..9 

Division  of,  --------        10 

Instructions  as  to  prizes,  ------    10 

Manner  of  discharging  duties,      -        -        -        -        12 

Johnson,  B.  P.,  Letter  to  Duke  of  Richmond,  -  -  -  26 
Jacquard  loom,        ---.--.-Sg 

do    Barlow's, 69 

India,  Agricultural  Implements,      -----        T7 

Ide's  Wheel  Cultivator, 113 

Jewelry, -        -        -      146 

India  Rubber, -        -        -        -  149 

India  Rubber  Globes, 149 

JeiTers,  Miss,  Painting  Wild  Flowers,  N.  Y.,  -  -  -  157 
Jurors  from  United  States,  List  of,    -        -        -        -        -      167 

Koh-i-noor  diamond,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -145- 

LeRoy  k  Co.,  Tin  pipe,  1  -  -  -  -  .  -  21 
Lawson,  Peter  k  Son,  seeds  and  grasses,  -  -  -  -  29 
Leach,  M.  &  H*  S.,  Flour,  -.-.--  38 
Lathrop,  I.,  Flour  ----w.-.sg 
Lerow  &  Blodget,  Rotary  sewing  machine,        -        .        -     72-3 

Life  Boats, -        -        -        t    76 

Love,  Peter,  remarks  on  pldwing, 89 

Leather,  Saddlery  and  Harness,    -        -        -        -        •        -  126 

Lloyd,  Harness,  Trunks,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -      127 

Lithograph  printing,  --------  131 

Lawrence  Abbott,  American  Minister,       -        -        -        -      164 

Medals  to  be  awarded,  -  -  -  -.  -  -  -10 
Minerals,  Alabama,         ........        21 

Dr.  Feutchwanger,  N.  Y,, 21 

Mineral  Paint,  U.  S.,  Blake  &  Mott, 23 

Meat  Biscuit,  from  Texas,    -.        -----gg 

Milk,  solidified, 39 

Millet,  Russia,  40 
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Maple  Sugar,  United  States, 4S 

Merino  Wool,  from  France,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -46 

Machines  for  direct  use,  -        -        -        ...        -        -        67 
Machines  and  tools  for  manufactories,  -----    68 

Marine  Glue, -76 

McCormick's  Reaper,  --------99 

Manure  Distributors,        -        -        -        -        -        -        -105 

Musical  Instruments,  -        -        -        •        -        -        -        -119 

Mixed  fabrics,  including  shawls,       -     '  -        -        -        -      125 

Machine  from  Paisley,  for  Patterns  of  Shawls,  fee ,        -        -  126 

Mawson,  C,  New- York  Furs, 128 

Mann,  A.  Tours,  France,  Books,  -        -        -        --        -131 

McGregor  &  Lee,  Locks,  Medal,        -        ...        -      144 
Mineral  substances,  manufactured,       -----  144 

Malachite,  from  Russia, -        -      144 

Manufactures  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances,    -        -  149 
Miscellaneous  manufactures,^   -        -        -        -       -       -160 

More,  D.D.  T.,  New-York,  Com  Brooms,     -        -        -        -  161 

Maps,  United  States, 161 

Naval  Architecture,         -..----76 

Norwegian  Harrow,    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -106 

National  Exhition  in  U.  S., 163 

Oswego  Starch  Factory,        -        -        -        -        -        -      56,  36 

Oil  cake, ---41 

Oils,H.  G.&L.B.Hotchkiss,N.  Y.,    -        ...        -    66 

Palace — ^its  dimensions,    -------  7 

Diagram  of,    -        -  -        -        -        -        -  7, 8 

Prizes,  how  awarded,       -------ll 

Phosphate  of  Lime,  N.  Y., 25 

Analysis  by  Prof.  Way,  -        -        -        27 

Demands  for, 28 

Potatoes^  preserved, --40 

PcU,  R.  L.,  N.  Y.,  Americiin  Woods, 65 
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Peppermint,  Oil  of,  N.  Y.,        -        -        -        -        -        -        56 

Printiiig  Pxesses, -M 

Printing  Machines,  Appkgate's,       -        ...        -        74 

Plowg,  English, 78 

American  and  foreign,  remarks  on,        -        -        •        79 
Trial  of  at  Honnslow,      -       -  -        -        -    8S 

French, 84 

Prouty  &  Meais,  U.  8., 89,84 

Starbnck's,  U.  8.,  - 86, 84 

Belgian,  Canada,  Austria,  Ite.,  -----  85 
Plowing,  remarks  on  trial  at  Honnslow,  -  -  -  -  88 
Plowing,  Peter  Love's,  remarks  on,  -  -  ...  89 
Plows  tested  by  Dynamometer,  -----  91 
Plows,  American,  Torrington,  .  -  -  •  -  -  92 
Pinkos,  Steam  Machinery,       .       -        -        •        -        .      105 

Philosophical  instruments— Class  10, 114 

Pianos  from  United  States, 120 

Palmer's  Artificial  Leg, -  121 

Ptatt,  Zadock,  Leatiier, 127 

Paper,  Stationery,  &c., -  I25i 

Printing,  Austria, 129 

Printing,  Prussia,  &c., -       -        -  131 

Printing  and  binding,  medals, 131 

Paper  hangings.  Paper  Mache,  &c., 148 

Products  of  United  States  entered  at  Liverpool,        -        -      150 

Painting  Wild  Flowers,  Miss  Jeffers, 151 

Powers'  Greek  Slave,       -        -        -        -        -        -        -152 

Peabody,  George,  London,  -------  167 

Queen  Victoria,  opening  Exhibition,         ....  g 

Queen  Victoria's  Carpet,  '.---•-.  1S2 
Queen  of  gain's  Jewels,  -----.      14g 

Queen  Victoria's  Koh-JHOOor,        -.---.  145 

Report,  -.-----.-•         5 
Bussian  Grains,  -------        --24 
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BapeSeed, 30 

Russian  collection  of  Seeds, 32 

ftoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  on  Flax,        -        -        49 

Railways  in  England,  when  begun, 57 

Ransom  &  May's  Compressed  tree  nails  for  Railroads,        -        65 
Rider's  patent  Iron  Bridge,  -        -        --        -        --75 

Reaping  Machines,  --------95 

Reapers,  trial  of  at  Tip-Tree  Hall, 93 

Reaper,  McCormick's,  cut,        -        -        -        -        -        -        99 

Reapers,  Mr.  Pusey's  report, 96 

Ross,  Portable  Mills, 118 

Ross'  Telescope, -        -        -114 

Roy,  Jas.  &  Co.  Shawls,  New-York,      •        -        -       -       -  125 

Royal  Commissioners,       -        -        -        -        -        ---163 

Riddle,  E.,  United  States  Commissioner,       -        -        -        -  164 

Sweden,  Iron,  -        -        - 20 

Substances  used  for  food,     .------23 

SoilSyA-gricultural,   --- 25 

Spain,6rain,       -        -        - -82 

Sugar,  countries  exhibitfng,      - 43 

Sugar,  (Beet)  and  (Maple), 43 

Strean,  J.  G.,  United  States,  Wood,  -        -        -        -        •        45 

Silesian  Wool,  very  fine, 45 

Spain,  Wool,    -        - 46 

Schenck's  Flax  preparation,* 47 

Silk,  exhibition, --54 

England, 55 

Starch,  New-York,  Oswego  Starch  Co.,      -        .        -        -        56 

Analysis  of  Oswego, 56 

Colgate  &  Co.,  New-York,. 57 

Steam  Engines,  - ---59 

Starr,  Charles,  New- York,  Book  Binding  Machines,    -        •*  60,72 

Sleighs,      - 68 

Sewing  Machine,  Lerow  &  Blodgett's,        -        *        -        -        72 
Starbuck's  Side  Hill  Plows, 82 
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Starbuck's  Plow  with  one  horse,       -        -        -        -        -        91 

Steam  Plow, 109 

Steam  Engines  for  farm  purposes,     -        -        -        -        -      111 

Smut  Machines,  L.  Smith, -        -113 

St.  John,  BuflFalo,  Compass  &  Velocimeter,  -  -  -  114 
Sovereign  Weighing  Machine,  -.-  -  -  •  -119 
Surgical  instruments,       ------         -      121 

Silk  and  Velvet, 124 

Shawls,  Wool,  United  States, 125 

Split  Paper, -        -  130 

Starr,  C,  New-York,  Medal,  Binding,  -  -  -  -.131 
Sibell  &  Mott,  New-York,  Medal,  Account  Books,-  -  -  131 
Silver  Table  Top,  for  Pasha  Aleppo,  -  -  -  -  145 
St.  John,  a  S.,  Medal  for  Soap,  -        -        -        -         -         -  150 

Sculpture, -         -158 

Greek  Slave, -        -  152 

Stevenson's  Wounded  Indian,  -        -        -        -        -         -      152 

Science  and  Art,  developed  in  Exhibition,    -        -         -         -  162 

Stansbury,  Charles  P.,     -----        •         -      164 

Tin,  Le  Roy  k  Co.,  N.  Y., 21 

Thompson,  S.  L.,  N.  Y.,  wheat,  -  -  .  -  .  -  M 
Tropics,  bread  from,        .-.--        •         -40 

Tobacco,  U.  S., -         -    42 

Teas  from  China,  &c.,  .-.--.  -42 
Tunisian  Agricultural  Implements,      -        -        -        -         -111 

Turnip  cutter,  Burgess  &  Keyg, Ill 

Thrashing  Machines, 112 

Tartans  and  Alpaccas,     -.---•         -      124 

Tapestry  Carpets,  Class  19, 132 

Taxidermy,  Stuflfed  animals,    -        -        -        -.-        -151 

do        J.  A.  Hurst, 152 

Times,  London,  on  American  contributions,      -        -        -      159 

do  Success  of  America,        -        -        -        -  160 

Thompson,  Pishey,  London, 164 
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Exhibition,  Class  3,        •        •        .        -        -    43 
Award  for  Models  of  ships,         -        -        -        75 

Uley  Scarifier, 102 

0.S.  Exhibition,  not  unfavorable,    -        -        -        -        -      162 

7ilmorin,  L.  Paris,  Wheats, 24 

V'^etable  and  animal  substances.  Class  4,         -       -       -       44 

Way,  Prof.,  Analysis,  Phosphate  of  Ume^    -       -       -       -27 

Wool,  description  of  exhibition,       .        ....       45 

Silesian  and  Merino,  -..-.-•45 
Australian,     --        -        «        -        -        •        -        46 
South  Down  fleece,  England,       .....    46 

Fleece,  Magdeburgh        ......       46 

Woods,  America,  B.  L.  Pell,       ......    55 

Woodbury's  Planing  Machine,    -    '   -       -        •       -       -    72 
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